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500 BAREILLY. 

BarkiILY or Bareli,' tlte head- quarters jdistrict of the Rohilkhand divi- 
sion, is bounded on the north by the Tar^i district and the kingdom of Nepal ; 
on the south by the. districts of Budaun and Sb^hjahaaipur ; on the cast by 
those of Shahjahanpur and Kbori ; and on the west by Budaun and the 
native state of Ranijnir. To dislingtiisb it perhaps from tin? Bai Bareli dis- 
trict in Oudh, Bareilly is sometimes styled Bans Bareli, or the Bareilly of 
bamboos.^ 

The district lies between nortli latitude 28'^ 2' O*' and 29" 2' 0^, cast 
longitude 79'" 2' SO'" and 80"" 80' 15", with an area of 1,915,772 acres, or some- 
what over 2.998 s(]nare miles. Tlic population, 1,' 87,491 in 1805, liad 
risen by 1872 to 1,507,189, or 505 persons to the square mile. Furtlier de- 
tails of area and po})ulation are, however, dcd’erred to Part III. of this notice. 
The lunnhcr of villages is returned as 8,895. The greatest breadth of the 
district is 77, the least 24, and the medium about 50 miles. 

For purpo.ses of adnnnistration, general and fiscal, the district is divi- 
AclminiBtrativc eight tahsils or sub-eolleetorates, wliieh are again 

subdiTisicns. subdivided into Ifi parganalis. Tlic divisions of civil and 

criminal justice are re.s])ectively the petty judgeship and tin? police- 

circle {lha7ia\y there being 4 of the former and 28 of the latter. But the 
following statement will show at a glance the various divisions, llieir c(|iiiv{i- 
lents in the sixteenth century, their modern area, population, and revenue : — 
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* ThR* forme r is the fU>e!lir.o-, the l itter the r'erreet Irnnslifeniti ii a<cfn diuK 

the 8y«item f/thr iAily arjoplea i?i < ther rases ^I'he prineipfil authorilies for this notice mtc fht^ 
Bareilly SetrlemeiiL liepoct • f ^»r. S M. \foenx, <'!. S. ; the rililiitft Settlement UejMirt of 
Air, K Colvin, C S , 1S7 ; noli n atoi re;ili(s by Captuin Tickell. U K. Messrs Ileaford. K«>i’<ey, 

uiel Cani[»b( n, E.K . Mr K ln u I Siaek. <’S , and other rahei i'K now or formerly poptid in 
the ai'tiiet ; the viar/y Adniini-^f ra'iot, Ueperf.s of (rovri nniciit ; the records of the Hoard of 
lievunne and vear/y reports of other (»o»erinncnt departments; the Ccnstis stafeiiieut-' of 
1847 ls'>'y l-r>). and 1872 ; the* A r«h;i«il(>^ieal Survey Ktporlft uf tieiuial A. Cunnin/ihon, 
H.K , O S.l ; the of thv. yorth-WrfsUrn t rorinern and Inflinn I listarmuH t l Sir H. KHiol, 

C.S , K.t'.H, ; (y'lpf.iin Ilariiihon's liah ttns^ 17?^^ ; \\\v Life (>f Ha/tz lluh/nat hy Mr C KlliotC 
C S. ; and sevt rat oHo r weU-know.i w<'>fk‘< of referroicc. Allnsiuii to minor authorities, 
as Thorntori's UnzrttiRr ntot Bishop fleher’s Jnuroal. will bo found in tho footnotes- tt 

vrill he -itiown in I'art HI. that hi. other f-xplanation of thia name is atlojiUd hy ^ 
trad‘»aon. '('in ular No. 70. dated 1 ith 4 ui/f 1876. ** This culunm includes 

fourth class statio'is •jt outposts fttiu/a). 
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0 ])argnnab 

s con.stitute 

ibe sid>di\ ision of Pilibhit, which 


is lik< ly at no distant date to become a separate district. Puran})nr may bo 
c‘all(*(l a sub-tabsil, bein^ the li(*ad<|uarters of a pi'slikar or deputy talisildar. 
He lias liowiwer no treasury, no criminal or revenue powers, nor even tho 
iiuthority to sell stamps. 

On tlio compilation of tho Ain-‘i^AlxI>ari (loOd), the existing district 

of nareilly formed part of sarkars Had.avhn and Samidial, 

Territorial changes. * ‘ 

the greater jmrtion lyinoj in tho former. 1 arganahs Ajaon, 

^onla, Riirsir, Bareli, Punar, l>tdai,anJ Sanolia belonged" to sarkar BaJayun ; 

Iliitmana, Shahi, J^irsawan and Kabar to sarkar iSambhal. 

* ContiiitiB the old piirguniilis of Slii'ihi, Sarauli (North), and Ajaon, amalgamated at thC 
huginuiiig of tho prusent revenue .scttiomenl, ^ Kxcliulcs 338 Kuropeans. 
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At tho cession in November, 1801, tbo whole of Rolnlkhand was divi^ 
ded into two <Iistricts Bareilly and Moradabad (Mnradabad). The former 
comprised the par^anabs of Bareilly, Richha, Shahi, Sankha, Pilibhit, Jahinabad, 
Piiranpur-Sabna, Faridpur, Saneha, MirAnpur-Katra, Tisua, Bisalpnr, Ba- 
ragaon, Nigohi, Marauri, Tilhar, Jalalpur, Pawayan, Kashipnr, Riidrpur, 
Kilpuri, Gadarpur, Nanakmata, Bilahri, Shahjah&npur, Kant, Gobi, Khera- 
Bajhera, Mihrabad, Paramnagar, Khairagarh, Ajaon, Shergarh or Kabar, 
Sahaswan, Sirsawan, and Chaumahlad Local investigation has failed to 
identify Sankha. Bat a Sankha village wliicb stands on the Mirganj frontier 
of Karor inav have given its name to both the parganah and the river so 
called. Kasliipur was early transferred to Mortidabad, and is now in the Tarui 
district. In 1805-0G Aoiila or Mananna, Bnlann, Kot-Salbaban, UjlianJ, 
and Salmipiir-Jhiiksa, were transferred from Moradaliad to Bareilly ; and in 
1813-14 tho following parganuhs were detached from Bareilly to form tho 
district of Sbahjabanpur, r/c., Shabjah npnr, Marauri, Paw iyan, Panimnagar, 
Mfranpur Katra, Khairagarb, Baragaon, Tilhar, Mihrabad, Nigohi, Kc4nt, 
Jal&lpnr, Khera-Bajbcra, Gola, and Puranpur-Sabna Paranniagar was 
eventually transferred to Farukhabad and included in tabsil Aligarh, while a 
part of GoIa was anin^xed to the Lakhimpur (now Khori) district in Oudb. 

In 1824 parganabsBudaiin, Kot-Salbalian, ^ahaswtin, GJhani, and Salim- 
pnr-Jhnksa were with others from Morddaba<l formed into tho new district 
of Sahaswan (now Budaun). In 1833-24, again, parganahs Pilibbit, liiiddia, 
Bilahri,and Ru irpur were detached from Bareilly proper as a northern divi- 
sion” ilusm shiwAli) of the district. It seems that Jahanahad was afterwards 
exchanged for liudrpnr ; but in 1841-42 all these j*arganalis were re-annexed 
to the Bareilly district. In 183.5 the northern portion of Sarauli, until tlien 
in tho district of Moradabad, was added to Bareilly, and in 1841-42 tho 
remainder of that parganah. During the same year some villages including 
Marauri were rc-translorred from Shalijahanpur to Bareilly, where they now 
form part of tho Bfsalpur parganah. Considerable alU^rations were also made 
this year in tho boundaries of some parganahs by transfer of villages from ono 
to another. 

In 1858 parganahs Gadarpur, Kilpuri, Dilahri, Rudrpur, and Nfinakmata 
were severed from Bareilly to con.stituto tho present TarAi district. In I860 
portions of Chaumahla, SirsAwan, Ajaon, and Sarauli (North and South) were 
bestowed on the Nawab of Uampur, in recognition of bis loyal services during 

The fiettlemcnt report addn Rehar. The chakla or r/tJtirici »o mimed did, It i» t*’uc 
Chauniahia But p(in;annh lichar wax at ct.sfibn placed In Moridatmd, and thougu no 
lygid in I arguLah AtzaJgarb, fetill totina a porilou ol the Bijaur diitrict* Supra pp* i 
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1857-58. This large strip of country comprised 133 villages, with a gross 
land revenue of Rs. 1,19,158.^ In 1865 parganah Pdranpur was transfer- 
red from Sl)Ahjahdnpiir ; and in October, 1870, Bilabri and ndnakmata were 
annexed from the TarAi, but w’ero restored in 1872.^ 

Wo may now sketch the history of the parganahs still existing within the 
district. The modern parganahs of Karor, Fari(l|)ur, NawAbganj, and Bisalpur 
were once parts of the old mahal or parganah of Bareli. Faridpur, formerly 
known as tap; a Khalilpiir, owes its present name to one Governor (dmil) 
Shaikh Farid, who, settling there, built at Pura a fort called after himself. As 
the revenue of Tisua and Khalil pur was collected at this stronghold, it at last 
impressed its name on both of those f)arganahs. Karor is said to have been so 
styled from the fact of its revenue being ten million (karor) ddoisov Us. 2,50,000.^ 
In LS15 the north-eastern portion of Karor was dotac-hed to form a now tahsil, 
whose headquarters were placed at Nawabganj, about eighteen miles froni 
Bareilly on the Pilibliit road ; and this, with soin j villages taken from Bisalpur 
and Piliblnt, constitutes the modern Nawabganj. The town itself is modern, 
having been founded during the Oudh domination, on the lands of Biehauriya, 
by Nawab Asaf-ud-daula (1775-91). Bisal])iir is called after tho town so 
named, which is said to have been founded by one Bisii Ahlr in the reign of 
^liahjalian (1628-58). It became a separate parganah during Rohilla rule 
(1718-71), when the fort at Bisalpur was built by a certain Slier Khan. 

Marauri, now re-absorbed by the Bisalpur parganah, consisted partly of 
the original parganah Marauri, and partly of villages transferred from 
Shalijahanpur in 1811-12. It was first detached from Bisalpur by Hdfiz 
Kahniat Khiln (1719-71), and grantc<I free of revenue to his minister Pahdr 
^ingh, who lived at Marauri. Tho grant was resumed by orders of the Oudh 
Govorninent, but tho thirty -five villages of which it was composed remained 
separate, and wore until lately regarded as a distinct parganah. Tho ancient 
parganah of Balai or Bilahti changed its name to Jahanabad when Governor 
Mirak Jan settled at its capital. Tho raised site (kJtcra) of Balai town is still 
visible. To this parganah belonged also as much as was then knowm of Pili- 
bhit. The small parganah of Piinar formed part of Puraupur-Sabua ; and the 
site of its former capital Piinar, which lies west of tho Khanaut, oven yet bears 


the old name. Sabim comprises tho trans-Chuka portion of the parganah, lying 
in the Sdrda valley. Snatched by tho Hohillas from tho Kumann princes 
about 1750, it had never before been .subject to any Muslim power. The portion 


^ The right of tht? Indiiin Govcrnuieut to make this grant was lately contested, but upheld on 
appeal to the High Court (1878). * Bcaines’ Elliot, II., 136. » The A’aror, or 

trac t paying this revenue, w«s not peculiar to Bareilly, but a regular and universal part of 
Akbar’s system. Exactly the same stand erd, an income of lis 2,5d,000 was in 1837 chuscil by 
Government to measure the aiscof il» talisiis. Sec JEiliot's Gloasapt/f art. ** 


j^: OR.BARimUKAN 
\»' MUKCRJI 


7ne iCl > 
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known ag Piiranpur proper has been formed from Qola and Punar. Sir Henry 
Hlliot writes that 347 villages known as tappa Chakidpur, and part of tappa 
Majhwa in Gobi, went to form the southern portion of Piiranpiir. 

Sirsaon, or as more commonly written Sirsawan, is an old sixteenth- 
century parganah ; but many of its villages Inivo been included in (ho grant to 
the Nuwab of Kamjuir or incorporated in (^hauinalila and Richha. Though oi 
equal antiquity, Kahar has, on the other hand, remained almost intact, Chau- 
inahla was formed by Nawab Faiz-ullah Khan from portions of parganaha 
Sirsdwai), Iviohha, Kdbar, and Riulrpnrd Haimana khas, which gave its name 
to the old pargaiiali of H:\tinana, is siftiated in the north-east angle of (diau- 
mabla. Other portions of Sirsawan, Kabar, atid TIatmana, with a few villages 
wrested from Kumaun, constituted parganah Riehha. Nawal)ganj has already 
been noticed. iSarauli is the mochuu name of Barsfr. The village of Harsir, 
about six miles soutii of Sarauli on the borders of Aonhi, still im|)arts in rustic 
speech its name to the parganah. That name remained unchanged until th(3 
boginningof Britisli rule, wlien a talisil was established at Sarauli. As already 
noticed, this parganah belonged to Moradabail until 18o5. Th<^ villages lying 
to the east of the Ramganga were then annexed to Thna'illy nnd(‘i the name ui' 
North Sarauli. The remaining villages were transferred in 1842 under the 
name of South Sarauli. 

Included first in vSaneha and latterly in Karor, Balia was in 1814 annexed 
to Salimpur. On the transfer of this last parganah to limlaiin in J824, Balia 
was with some other villages placed under a sc'parate tabsildar, since when they 
have filled a ^tipet parganah. Saneha and Aonla are both pargamdis of Ak- 
bar’s reign. Mfr^anJ is np of parts of Sluhi, North Sarauli, and Ajaon. 

Portions of Shalii are ineluded in Karor, and the greater [)art of Ajaon was 
granted in 18dl to the Nawah of Rampur. 

In 1813-14 (1221 f /sli) tliere \vere seventeen tahsilis in the district, viz.. 

Change* in tahsili Faridpur, Bisalpur, Nawahganj, Pilihhit, Richlia, 

jutiadiclions. Jahaiiahad, Kabar and Bahcri, Shahi and Sirsawan, Ajaon, 

Aonla, Balia, Tisua, Bndaun, Kot-Salhfihan, Ujluini, and Saliinpiir. After 
the conclusion of the settlement under Regulation V'll. of 1822 and the forma- 
tion of the Budaun district in 1824 the tahsilis were reuiod(dled as follows : (1) 
Karor contained parganah Karor ; (2) Nawubganj, parganah Nawdbgaiij ; (3) 
Faridpur, parganah Faridpur ; (4) Bisalj)ur, parganaha liipalpur and Marduri ; 
(5) Baheri, parganaliH Bahcri, Gadarpur, Kilpuri,Hndrpur, and Nanakinata; (fi) 
Farewa, parganaha Uicldia and Jahanabad ; (7) Diinka, parganaha Ajdon, fc'irsd- 

* Hence its name, meaning “ four niahtU ” (parganah*). Headers of (Jladwln’* 

•houfd b€ warned that his “ Cliowmaleii” io the list of luabals for Barkur Sambhal is a mwprmt 
for Chowpaleh oi Cliaupla (Moradabad). 
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wan, KabMr,Sbdlii,and North Saranli; (8) Aonla,parganahs South Sarauli, Aonla, 
Banoba, and Balia ; an<l (0) Pilibhit, par^analis Pilibhit and Bilahri. In 1851-52 
parganahs Gadarpur, Kilpnri, Budrpur, Nanakmata and Bilahri were brought 
under direct nianageincnt {khdm tafisil] and |>lacGd under Captain Jones. Baheri 
was at the same time reduced to a sub-talisili and entrusted to the charge of a 
peshkar. In 1863 Baheri was againerccted into a tabsili, al)sorbing Kicbha from 
JaliAnabad, and Kabar and Siisavvan 1‘rom Duiika. Diinka was reduced to a 
pes/ikdri and the headquarters were transferred to Mirganj, while the tabsili at Ja-^ 
Ininabad was abolished, the parganah of that name being transferred to Pilibhit, 
In 180'), on the transfer of Puranpiir from Sbabjahanpiir, that parganah also was 
included in Pilibhit. In 1870 another indcqxuident .sub-tahsi!, with headfjuarters 
at Kliatema, was formed out of' the Tanii parp;anabs Bilaliri and jSdnakmata; but 
these parganabs have since retroceded to the Tarai. In 1871 Mirganj was again 
raised to the rank of a tabsili, w hile Pui aiijnir was formed into a sub-tahsil sub- 
ordinate to Pilibhit. 


Tlic civil jurisdictions amongst which the various talisils arc distributed 
Civil jurisdictions, have been shown in tin? table Just given. Besides the four 
niid district start. inunsifs there is a subordinate judge wdio has original civil 
jurisdiction within the city of Jbireilly. The Judge of Bareilly has appt'llatc cavil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the whole district, and to some extent over that 
of Budaiin.^ 'J'lie talisil of Pilibhit, comprising Jahanabad, Pilibhit, and 
Puraiipur, has been constituted a sub-division within the criminal and reve- 
nue jurisdiction of a joint-magistrate resident at Pilibhit. This oflicer enjoys 
a large m(‘asure of imicpeiidenee. The remaining otHcials on the district staff 
arc the magistrate-eolleeror and liis otlier assi>taut^^a eivil-surgeopj one dieytriei 
and tw'o assistant supei intendcnts of police, the district and canal engineers, 
live tahsildurs invested with subordinate criminal jurisdiction, and 11 special 
or honorary magistrates. Bareilly is also the head(]uartcrs of the Kohilkhand 


conunissioiier. 


The district may be descrilHul roughly as a gently undidating plain, iu- 
Oencral appear- tersected by numerous .streams, and tliiekly studded wdth 
noble groves of trees. It lias no hills, and the only 
marked distinction of level is that between (he upland j)!atoaux (l):ingar) 4 ind 
the lowland flats or river basins (kbaJir). To one who onfors Bareilly with 
the scenes of tho lately-quitted Himalaya fresh on liis mind this absence of 
inequalities renders the landscape tamo and monotonous. Biii a redeeming 
feature is soon found in tho general fertility of a land flowing with milk if 
honey. Whether scantily shaded by scrub-forest, rough with coarse 

^ Supra, page 6. 
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tHatehing-grass and reeds, or bare and blotched with the alkaline efflorescence 
known as teh^ unculturable patches are seldom sighted. Here are no high arid 
plains, such as those of the Diiab and west- Jumna country. Water lies almost 
everywhere near the surface, giving it a verdure which recalls the green rice* 
lands of Bengal. 

The greatest and most sudden changes of that surface are those encounter-^ 
ed in the Pilibhit subdivision. It might be hard to find a stronger dissimi- 
^larity than exists between Piiranpuraud its neighbour parganalis of Jah^nabad 
and Pilibhit. Though severed merely by the narrow forest*fringo which skirts 
the M&la swamp, tlie former differs widely from the two latter in soils, producb, 
watering, and even climate. While Pilibhit and Jahdnabad are well-plant- 
ed and fairly fertile resemblances of upland tracts elsewhere in the district, 
Pnnmpur is an alternation of sandy tahlo-Ian J and feverish marsh. That is the 
broad distinction ; but deUiIIs in the parganuh notices will further point the 
contrast. 

Except in the subdivision just mentioned, tlie district has little woodland 

. scenery to show. Not even there are timber trees of any 

Forests* , * 

size or value visible. The Pilibhit forests comprise 174 
square miles of stunted dhak^ sernal, and haldu^ tangled underwood, and 
grassy glades. Of this a considerable portion, including indeed the whole 
of the forest (44*31 square miles) in parganah Pilibhit its(*If, is reserved by 
Government and managed by the magistrate-collector on behalf of the Forest 
Department. Much of the Puranpur woodland has been leased in waste 
grants” to private individuals.^ It is impossible for trees to fhmrisli in a 
part of the district where the spring h^vel is so near their roots ; but in 
yielding firewood and charcoal, marketable grasses, hides, and grazing- 
fees, these forests are fairly profitable. Themselves oifshoots or outliers of the 
great Bilahri forest in the Turm district, they extend into the north-eastern 
corner of the Bisalpur tahsil in Bareilly proper. Here the wood is of much 
the same character as in Pilibhit, but its clwarfisliness is ascribed to poverty of 
soil. The timber is almost valueless for constructive purpose.^, while difficul- 
ties of carriage and distance of markets forbid any extensive clearance of the 
forest for firew’ood. Prom 2 to 4 annas on every cartful cut is charged by tho^ 
nemhbourincif landlords, who derive moreover some small profit from fees oh 
the woodland pasturage. Sheltering a host of deer and wild ftvvine, the forest 
therefore attracts an occasional beast of prey ; but for successful shooting it is 
too dense. Tc the south also of Bisalpur, and in Aonla, are found patches of 

'In 1848-9 the wantc-Unds of I’uranpur were mapped out into 22 alhitmonts of 3,t00or 4,00) 
acres each. Of thene lo were afterwards Icjucd to private individualfl under the waste-land 
roles laid down ir the (Jo^erntnent Dire.ciionM to f'oUt^ctors, lint d out of the 10 have lapsed, 
and only 4, covering 1C,330 acres, remain in private bauds. 
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jungle intermingled with thorny scrub. These, the remains of the New 
Forest created by Firoz SliAh,^ wore a few years ago almost impenetrable in 
places. But it is improbable that they can long survive the demands for fire- 
wood made by the railway which passes through their heart. 

The coarse grass in the forest glades is carefully preserved, chiefly for 

Waste and barren thatching, and sold at good prices to the lumber-vendors 
^*^*^^^* (talwdlas) of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Aonla. Under tihe 

names of senta and gandur^ such grass thrives also on the few uncultivated 
patches of the kh^idir lowlands. On tisar tracts it refuses to grow, but such 
grey deserts are ortremoly rare and generally small. Usar is indeed confined 
chiefly to a large plain south of Islamabad in Saneha, and some land north- 
west of Haidarabad in Karor. After heavy rains a slight rash of may be 
discerned on a few scattered plots in the northern parganalis, but the malady 
is never serious. In the west of tlio district, as for instance in Sarauli, 
the land is sometimes invaded and thereby l^id waste by roving platoons of 
sand. But nowhere are fi(dJ8 rendered useless by the sudden erosion of 
ravines. 

Though MO hill embosses the district, tlie rise from river-flats to uplands is 
always perceptible and usually well marked. The largest 

Cultivated plains. : i i ^ i 4 . • lU u ' if I'u ^ 

khadir (T lowland tract is the Jiamganga valley, which at 

one section of its width extends from Bareilly cantonments to near Aonla, or 
more than sixteen miles. Over the wdiolo of this broad plain the river ha$ 
wan<lored in dilTerent ages, enriching the land wdth its alluvial secretions. 
Tlio kliadirs of the SArda, Chuka, Khanaut, Deoha, and Bahgul are the 
])riiieipai remaining basins, for those traversed b}^ lesser streams are not of 
nmoh importance. The surfaces of such tracts is generally found terraced in 
four distinct levels : (1) tlio highest, oldest, and farthest removed from inunda- 
tion ; (2) a strip usually some one or two feet lower ; (3) a step subject to 
yearly inundations in the rains ; and (4) the low^ost cultiirablo level, in which 
alluvial deposits (karnp) have been imperfectly formed. The surface mould on 
the higher levels is good alluvial earth with a subsoil of sand, which appears 
at a depth varying from two or three inches to several feet. At lower levels the 
alluvial deposit is much thinner and more liable to change during seasons of flood. 
In seasons of drought elsewhere the khddir is in its glory, producing magnificent 
harvests. The differonco in elevation between the lowland and upland tracts ranges 
from 10 to 25 foot, but along the west bank of the Khanaut is higher, and in 
places presents somewhat the appearance of a very low range of hills. The 

* llow nun were hunted and slaughtered out of this tract to make way for other game hao 
been told abore, page 97. * See page 32. 
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general level of the upland tract gradually and regularly falls from a height of 
658*7 feet above the sea, in the extreme north of the district, to 520 3 feet at 
Fatehganj, on the extreme south. The level map shows at a glance how gradual 
the fall is from north to south, and how evenly it runs, parallel points to tlio 
east and west differing scarcely at all in average elevation. The uplands are 
not however one dead flat. Their surface is varied by rolling undulations, which, 
in some places scarcely perceptible, rise towards the south of the district into 
well-defined ridges and low sandhills. 

Besides the local division into uplands and lowlands, there is another into 
Dirision into dcs fndr. This latter word is supposed by many to 

and mar, refer to the unhealthiness of the climate ; and ildka mdr 

has been translated by some of the canal officers as ‘ the land of death.’ The Ibija 
of Kashipur, h(*wever, assured Mr. Moens that the term is derived from an old 
local Hindi word, meaning simply the tract lying below the mountains, 
and containing no reference whatever to climate. The includes all 
the old cleared country ; the mar the old Sub-Himalayan forest tract, 
of which a minute portion only is included in the district. Situated to 
the ertrame north of parganahs Chaumah/a and Ricbha, the latter is 
noted for the extreme unliealthiness of its climate. This is apparently 
due to the proximity of forest and uncleared lands, the highness of the 
Bpring-levels, the greater amount of the annual rainfall, and the badness 
of the water. In the wells of this tract a reddish oily scum may be ob- 
Berved on the surface of the water, and not even boiling and careful filter- 
ing will entirely remove the unpleasant oily taste. The lino of the mar is 
gradually receding with the extension of population, and consequent spread of 
tillage. It would appear, however, to have advanced in the 250 years ending 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. In an allusion to some fiscal 
reforms introduced by the Emperor Jal^lud-dm Khilji (1288-95) Kabar is 
noted as the boundary of cultivation. , But an old family chronicle of the 
Mawfii hdzi$ places the far more southern SarauU in the mar ka Uaka of 
Humdyfin’s reign (1526-56). 

The soils of the district may bo divided into sandy, clayey, loamy, 
gravelly, and alluvial soils. Of clayey and sandy soils the 
w’or.st are found in Karor, Aonla, Faridpur, Saraiili, and 
Nawabganj. In other parganahs the sandy mould, being of a moist alluvial 
character, is almost as productive as 2nd-class loam. The best loam is 
found in the northern parganalxs and parts of Bisalpur; the worst in 
Faridpur and Sarauli. 
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Sandy soil/ or that which contains more than sovenly-five per cent, of 
sandj is known here as hhur. In its natural state it is of 
Bandy goi s. value. It becomes parched during the hot wea- 

ther, and, being too porous to retain moisture, is incapable of affording suffici- 
ent nourishment for the better crops. Hence its staples are the coarser autumn 
growths, such as hSjra^ millet and pulses, with occasionally barley or gram in 
the spring. It may be easily recognized by its not binding in the hand when 
sqtieezed, oven when wet. It may bo permanently improved for tillage by an 
admixture of clay, silt, or mud from rivers and tanks, or vegetable earth : and 
when manured will sometimes produce sugarcane or wheat. Where the sur- 
face soil is of little depth, it is occasionally swept away by the fierce May 
winds, leaving a barren substratum of indurated sand or clay exposed to 
view. A four or five years’ fallow is thou required to make the land again 
ciilturable. 

Clay soils are formed by the mixture of silex and alumina. They pre- 
sent many varieties according to the amount of alumina 

Cliivry soils. 

present. Where this exceeds fifty per cent, the land is 
only fit for bric'k-niakirig. The clay soils are slow to absorb moisture, but are 
very retentive of it wdien absorbed. During the hot weather they dry up and 
split into deep cracks or fissures, and become so hard as to be quite impene- 
trable to the plough, until they have been softened by the first fall of rain. 
They require more tillage than any other soil ; otherwise the roots cannot 
p(metratc to a sufticionc depth, nor can the air gain access to them. These 
soils may bo recognized when dry by their colour, w^eight, cohesiveness, and 
fissures; by their greasy, soapy, and sticky feeling when pulverized and rubbed 
in the hand. From this bitter peculiarity they are sometimes know n as chiknot. 
The whitish heavy clay with traces of iron is here called 

hhdpiU. I . " " 

k/idpa(, and in some few places chdpaf. Difficult to work at 
all times, it is rendered pasty by rain, and as hard as iron by heat. It absorbs 
inoistuie from the air only on its surface, which rapidly dries ; but it imbibes 
abundantly the raiu water, and retains it by so strong anaffinity tliat it remains 
till it stagnates and rots the roots of the plants. This is very unpi tKiuctive soil, 
grow ing as a rule only tlio poorest kinds of rice. It is of hardly more agricuD 
^ tural value than poor 6/nir. The bluish or blackish clay 

soil is the best. This is what is usually called mattiydr by 
the cultivators; it grows freely all crops, except bdjra aui the autumn pulses. 
For cotton it is not nearly so good as loam. Wheat, oats, gram, linseed, wusiir, 

^ The description of soils which follows has been transcribed almost word for wo d from 
the adiuirablf Sfitlmii lU rvpuri/ ot Mr. Mocus. 


Khdpat. 


Matliydr, 
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RUgarcane) and rice nre the staple crops. As a rule, owing to the difficulty of 
tilling it snfficieutly, it is not as valuable as loam; but where water and manure 
are available, and the cultivators are either Lodhas, Kurmis, or Rains, it is 
considered quite as good as, if not better than, loam. A clay soil in a low- 
lying situation ih a drainage line, where the crops are exposed to injury from 
sudden floods in the rains, is known as jhada or jhabar. It differs slightly in 
value in such a situation, according as the natural soil is khdpat or true matihjdr. 
Everything w’hich will tend to soften the earth, to render it more light and 
porous, to facilitate the passage of w'ater and air through it, will improve these 
clay soils. A mixture of earth or sand, deep and frequent ploughing, turning in 
greon crops, and the use of well-fermented manures, will all be found bene- 
flcial. 

The loamy soils present many varieties. Loam may be generally des- 
cribed as a mixture of sand, carbonate of lime, clay, 
Loamy soils. . 7^7 

and hurnu^ or vegetable mould. It is moderately co- 

hesivc, less so tliau clay, and more so than sand. The rain filtrates easily 
through it, and it throws off moisture readily by evaporation. The air can 
penetrate readily to the roots of the plants and supply them with moisture ; and 
this, in a hot climate, conduces greatly to fertility. Tillage is easy, and 
demands less labour than on clay lands. As the soil is light and porous, the 
roots of the plants can penetrate deeply. As a rule a good loam is the most 
desirable of all soils, for it grows all crops without exception, bears all the 
vicissitudes of season, and can be cultivated without excessive labour in 
almost any weather, except during or immediately after rain. A clayey loam 
is known here as dorti.^ ; it is tho best of all the loams, and grows very fine 
sugarcane, wheat, and gram. It is found chiefly in tlio north parganahs 
along the high banks of tho Bahgul and Dooha rivers, and in Bisalpnr east of 
the Ivatna, on the edges of the maUhjdr. 

A sandy loam is called dvmal, and varies in quality and value according 
to tho proportion of sand in it. 'Where it contains less than about sixty per 
cent, of sand it is Ist-class ddmut ; where that proportion is exceeded, it is 
Sod class, and is known as mildoni or bhdr mil&oni. Tills last grows all crops 
but rice, whose place in the rotation is taken by bdjra and the pulses. There 
is another variety known as siwdi ; this is a calcareous loam, very finely 
divided, and of a yellowish white colour. With water and manure, under good 
spring tillage, it is as productive as Ist-class dihnat. Without these requisites it 
is hardly better than good hMr, from which, under autumn treatment, it can bo 
barely distinguished by the eye. In the hand it is readily distinguished by its 
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frreasy, smooth, velvety feel, its lack of grittinoss when rubhed, and its cohesive- 
ness. Bldr, by free and constant manuring, may be converted artificially into 
diimat, and m'rtthjdr by the same process into dorax. 

The alluvial soils or khddir are formed by inundations of rivers, or by 
streams that have taken new cliannels. Atjjfirst, as a rule, 
Allutial soils. mere river sand, but the successive inundations 

deposit a rich mud, containing the remains of all those animal and vegetable 
substances which mu Idy waters carry with them. Soil of this kind requires 
no manuring, as its fertility is constantly renewed by the floods, and its level 
raised till at length it is subject to floods only when the river is unusually high. 
It was distributed at settlement into two cla.sses : (1) the khddir where there is 
over a foot of alluvial soil, and the level is such as to prevent its being aumialiy 
flooded ; and (2) the khddir whore the rich soil, or, as it i.s locally known, the 
karnp, has been impcrfimtly deposited, and the sand is close to the surface, or 
where the level is very low. There might have been a 3rd class, the almost 
pure sand, in which only linseed, maxur pulse, aniseed {aju-din) or melons are 
sown. Sugarcane is grown largely in the khddir, but the juice is watery, and the 
produce in gur or rdh is less, and of worse quality, than that of the upland fields. 

The khddir thrives best in seasons of drought. When the rains are heavy, 
or the floods late in the season, the ground is so saturated that the sowing for 
the spring crops must bo deferred till very late in the season; and oven then 
the produce is thin, or frequently half destroyed by rust (rutha). No irrigation 
is required in the khddir, and water is usually found at a depth of from three to 
eight feet from the surface. The best lands of this description arc in the valley 
of the Bahgul. Then come the khddirs of ihc Kaniganga and Deoha, and, last 
of all, tho.se of the Katna and Khanant. 

The subsoils in this district are usually clay, sand, or kankar. The clay 
retains the water and allows it to stagnate, thereby injur- 
Suhsoila. roots of the growing plants. The kankar, if, as in 

some jdaces, it is near the surface, is still more injurious ; and in a few villages 
of Karor, Faridpur, and Bisalpur renders the land almost barren. The people 


have no knowledgcwof the fact that by burning it they can obtain excellent lime 
for manure. The sand is either a coarse-grained red sand, or the ordinary 
whitish, or the blue sand. All (except for well-sinking) form a good porous 
subsoil when the surface stratum is of suffioiont depth. There is generally 
throughout the district little of the deposit known as reh. 

In the more elevated parts of the Pilibhit tahsil both clay and loam are 

niitribiitionofthc soractime.s mixed and at other times degenerating 

▼ariotts ■oiU. sand. The clay lies chiefly in tlie hollows. Much of 
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the inferior soil lies along the edges of existing or deserted watercourses. On 
the slopes of the rising ground a fertile clayey loam is found, forming the link 
between the two. Loam predominates in Balia, Sanoha, Aonia, Sirsaon, 
K6bur, Chaumahla, Richha, and Bisalpur ; sand in Faridpiir, Sarauli, and 
Karor. ClassiMjE^ the parganahs in order of natural fertility, Mr. Moens places 
in the first class Saneha, the bulk of Bisalpur, Nawabganj, Richba, Kdbar, and 
Sirsdwan ; in the second Mirganj, Balia, the kliAdir, and all the des of Chau- 
niahla ; and in the third the Uplands of Aonla, Karor, Sarauli, East Bisalpur, 
Farfclpur, and the r/idr of Chaumahla. 

The district is traversed from north to south hy three considerable rivers 
— the S4rda, Deoha, and Ramganga ; and by others of less 

Rivers. . ’ > ^ r> r) > .7 

importance, such as the Eastern Bahgul, Nukatiya, Deorarii- 
ya, Sankha, SiJba, Dojora, Kichhaha, Western Bahgul, Bh&kra, Dhakra, Dhora, 
Aril, Kawab Nadi, Upper Kailas, Lower Kailas, Absara, Pangaili, Lohiya, 
Kakra, Amri, Mala, Khanaut, and Giimti. 

After a course of some 150 miles within tlie Kumaun hills tlie Sarda 
debouches on the plains at Barmdeo,^ forming from with- 
Sarda. jn a short distance of its source the boundary between 

Nepalese and British territory. For about nine or ten 
miles, as far as the old fort of Banbasa,^ it flows in a southerly and south- 
easterly direction, generally in one bed, between tolerably high and pic* 
turesquely wooded banks. With the characteristics of a hill-stroam it soon 
parts. Every mile rapids become rarer, the bed is less strewn with boulders, 
and sandbanks l>ecome more numorous. Near Banbasa the river separates 
into two main streams which reunite about fourteen miles lower, enclos- 
ing the island known as Chandni Chaiik. Within the memory of men still 
living the western channel carried the main stream of the S6rda. But of 
late years the tendency lias been yearly increasing towards tbe eastern 
channel, and the western now carries little more than a few inches of w^ater 
daring summer. The western channel is however the boundary between 
British and Nepalese territory. About a mile below thejreuniou of the two 
branches is Mundiyaghit on the main road between Pilibhit and Nep&l by 
Mainakot, the principal line of traffic between Nopfil and Bareilly. Hence 
the Sarda, still keeping a south-easterly course, flows into Oudh. It is now 
joined by the Karifili ; and the united stream, down to its junction with the 
Ganges on the borders of Qh^zipur, is known as the Qhdgrfi, Sarju, or 
Dehwa. 


^ In the Eutnaan dbtrict. 


* lo tbt Tar&i diitrict. 
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Velocity. 


The velocity varies very considerably in different parts of the river. Not 
only is the fall of the country much greater as the hills 
are approached, but the banks being of firmer mpterial, 
the stream is confined within a narrower bed, and the depth and velocity is 
increased. Between Barmdeo and Banbasa the average fall (including rapids) 
is thirteen feet per mile. Between Banbasa and Mundiyaghat, again, the fall is 
(including rapids) from nine to ten feet per mile ; but henceforward it seldom 
exceeds two feet. In the first case the measured ^erage velocity between rapids 
is nearly three feet per second in the second a little over two feet ; and below 
Mundiyaghat, where there are no rapids, about two feet only. In all the cases 
here mentioned the average velocity is the velocity at low-water level in the hot 
season. In highest flood the velocity between Barmdeo and Mundiyaghat would 
probably bo between eight and nine miles an hour, and below Mundiyagbit 
from four to five. 

The highest known flood on the S^rda at Barmdeo rose nearly thirteen 
feet above the low-water level, and just washed the main 
street of the Nep^loso village oposite. At Banbasa the 
highest remembered flood rose fourteen feet above low-water level, and at 
that height must have discharged by many channels which ultimatel}^ join 
the main stream, but in ordinary floods are dry. At and below Mundiya- 
gliat a considerable tract is submerged in high floods, more especially on the 
eastern bank. The inaximiim calculated discharge is 98,000 cubic feet per 
second. The average minimum discharge for five yearf equals 5,315 cubic 
feet.* 


uemarkable floods, 


About a mile above Barmdeo, and half that distance within the gorge 

through which the Sarda issues on the plains, may be seen 
Rocks and shoals. . i mi • i i i. • i i 

a ra})id. This becomes when the stream is shrunken a 

•mall cascade, descending from a ledge of rock which on the western side crops 

out with great distinctness. Below it no rock, except in the form of disjointed 

boulders, is encountered. 

From Barmdeo to Mundiyaghat, the velocity being great and the bed 
of the river consisting of these boulders, there are no shoals, unless occasional 
banks or islands of small boulders may bo so called. Below the latter, how- 
ever, shallows of irregular shape and size become numerous. A few days’ raiix 
and a corresponding rise of some throe or four feet in the stream have been 
known to work a remarkable diflPeronco in the extent and position of such sand- 
islands and shoals« 

€., a little orer two miles an hour. * SiViu the PilibhU settlemeiU report. Unt the 

plsct o£ measurement is not stated, and the expression * average minimum' \s luurdl/ clear. 
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In the hills the river flows from its very source over a rocky bod cum* 
Formation of tlic berod with boulders of imineuse size, which gradually dimi- 
nish as the distance from the hills increases. At Barmdeo 
there are still mighty stones, measuring musily from one-half to three, and in 
many cases from fifty to one hundred cubic feet. By the time the river 
re.aches Banbasa their size has rapidly decreased. The stream is no longer 
swift enough to roll down stones of any great weight, and those lower boulders, 
having travelled further, ha^c of course lost most by attrition.. A boulder 
containiiifr one or two cubic foot would be deemed large at Banbasa. A mile 
or two above MunJiyaghat the bed of the river may still be called stone, but 
its boulders have become reduced to pebbles. Below the gliiit that bed con- 
sists soltdy of sand, at first clean and sharp, but afterwards muddy. When the 
Oudh frontier is reajhod, mud is said to predoininuto. 

Below Mundiyaghat there are no rapids. The bed and banks are so 

soft that the river has no difficulty in smoothing down ob- 
BapiJs and eddies. . . r i i i *1 i- 

structions or gnawing out fresh channels. Above Mundiya- 

ghdt, where the fall rapidly increases and the nature of the banks forbids the 
stream to widen ea.'jily, it frets into many rapids. Probably in number, and 
always in position, these vary from year to year. E.xcept that above Barmdeo, 
which, as before noted, is formed by a stable ledge of rock, all the rapids are 
cutting more or less backwards up-stream. In the number of rapids, great 
and small, on the main stream between Barmdeo and Mundiyaghat, was up- 
wards of fiity, or rather more than one iu each half mile.^ There arc ferries 
at Sherpur and Jatpura, vvhich change their site with the changes in the river 


bed. 


The Chuka. 


Bimganga. 


The Cliuka or Chauka is a considerable allluent, flowing perhaps in an 
old bed, of the S4rda. After a long course through tho 
Tarai and Puranpur it joins that river in the latter parga- 
nah. Its course is in this district almost parallel to that tho Sdrda. 

The Raraganga rises in the Dudutoli range of Qarhw^I, and not, pace Lord 
Macaulay,^ amid tho snowy heights ’’ of tho Himalaya. 
After traversing the Bijnor and Moradabad districts, it flows 
through Rdrnpur into this, the point of entrance being Shdhpur in parganab 
Sarauli. It then takes a south-easterly course, dividing tho tahsil of Aonla 
from those of Mirganj, Karor, and Faridpur, and that of Farfdpur from Budaun 
district. It acts in this district as a catch-water drain to tho rivors flowing 
from the north-east, which it carries off through Budaun, Shu hjahdnpur, and 
Farukhabad, to swell the great Ganges. Its affluents in Bareilly are tho Dojora, 

I From a not# aupplicd by the latt Mr, IZeftford, C.B. * Eway on Warnn Uastinyt. 
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Bankha, Sidha, Deoraniya, and Nakatia, all of which join ik on the left bank, 
and the Andharia and Hiran Phundan,^ which meet it on the right. The 
highest recorded flood level was attained on the 20th July, 1871, when the 
surface velocity reached nine miles an hour. The average temperature at 
Akha during September of that year was 84°F. The banks are well 
defined. The cliff often indeed appears vertical, but in such cases really over- 
hangs about i to 1 slope,* being undermined by the current until the super- 
incumbent earth falls through its own weight mto the water. In other cases, 
ond especially on the side opposite a cliff, the bank descends in little vertical 
feteps cut by the current as the floods subside. 

Tlie bed of the river is shifting sand. Mr. Roney, C. E., who furnished 
^ ^ this information, writes : I have taken several sections 

across the river, and as an illustration of how rapidly it will 
alter in the course of the current in 21 hours, I have knf)wn the bottom silt 
lip at a certain spot as much as 30 foot. The strata passed through in sinking 
the wells for the railway bridge at Anguri were sand for the first 20 feet, then 
a bed of hard kankar and sand, and below that clay.” The ease with which 
the river can boro fresh beds through its soft alluvial surroundings renders it 
somewhat cai)rieiou8 in tlio choice of a course. Twenty-five years ago its 
main stream flowed past Gaini, 9 miles west of Bareilly. It then cut into the 
IxkI of the Dojora and ran past Bareilly itself, but during the rains of 1871 
it again returned to its own channel. Throughout the whole distance between 
Bareilly cantonments and tho Aril, some 15 miles, its old beds are traceable.^ 
The lowness of its channel as compared with the neighbouring upland, and 
the breadth of its kbadir, in this distriet, render tho Rdinganga quite useless 
for irrigation. It can boast in tho flooded season of a small boat traffic, but 
the amount is variable, depending mainly on tho prices ruling for cereals at 
Fabchgarh, Cawupore, and other down-country marts. lu 1872 some forty 
vessels sailed down^ream from Moradabad and elsewhere, ladeu with grain, 
sal logs, and bambodV* Bamboo rafts, often 200 foot long, are sometimes floated 
down the river, five or six together, towards the Ganges. In summer the Ram- 
ganga becomes fordable at most places. It is, however, spanned by pontoon 
bridges at the IdgAhgbAt below the city of Bareilly, and at Sarddrnagar of the 
Jiareilly and Budaun road ; b}' bridges of boats at Sarauli, Gaini, Kiy&ra, and 
Kddirganj Nagaria. 

^ The<te last two brooks arc remarkable only for a certain descriptive pictureaqueness in 
their namr‘8, and will not be mentioned again. “ Andhariya/* writes Mr. E. Stack, “ meens 
the blind stream, and is a good name for a river which has neither beginning nor end, Hiran 
I'hdndan means stag’s'boagle, and is so called because of the deep mire on its banks.** 
e., J horicontsl to 1 vertical. *One of these beds, the Jui, which Ues SOuUi-ireft- 

wards between Bareilly and the present course of the river, still holds water, 
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Its floods are considerable, extending not in defined drainage lines, but in 
wide sheets of water. As a rule, the deposits are fine alluvial mud. But in 
places where the current is strong, sand is loft to sterilize the land till its powers 
are revived by a kindlier sediment The water of the river, whether swollen 
or shrunken, is of a muddy yellow-brown hue. Bareilly near the left and 
Sarauli on the right bank are the only important towns beside the Ramganga 
in this district. 

The Deoha, known to the neighbouring nountaiueers as the Nanda, rises 
in the Chaubisi Bhabar of Kuinaun. There its water, like 
that of more eastern streams, contains large quantities of 
lime in solution, and blanches after rain to a milky whiteness. The springs 
from the hills below which it debouches arc similarly impregnated, and dopodt 
their lime either pure or in stalactites. Such lime is exported to Bareilly, 
Pilibhit, and Shdhjah&npur, where its excellent quality commands a ready 
sale. 

Entering Pilibhit neJ^r Untini and Gangapur, and flowing due south with 
E strong and rapid current, the river forms for some miles the western boundary 
'of that parganah. It then passes through Bisalpiir into parganah Jahilpur of 
the Shdhjah&npur district, where it is known as the Garra ; and eventually 
joins the Ramganga near Sandi in the Ilardoi district. Pilibhft and Bisalpur, 
both on the left bank, are the principal towns which in this district adjoin the 
stream. 

Swollen by violent floods from the mountains, the river is at times very 
broad and deep, discharging 26,000 cubic feet per second ; but in summer its 
flow does not exceed 200 cubic feet. During the rains it is navigable below 
Pilibhit by boats of 100 maunds burden, and logs rnny be floated down it for 
most of the year. A good deal of irrigation is supplied by its affluents; but 
having a wide bed much below the level of the surrounding country, the Deoha 
cannot itself prove similarly useful. Its khadir is less uniformly good for 
agricultural purposes than that of the Ramganga, because it is enrichod to a 
less uniform depth by the alluvial deposits (kamp) of the floods. But in both 
cases the best land of one year may be converted by the annual inundation into 
' the worst land of the next. There is great risk of damage to the autumn crop ; 
and if the floods are late, spring sowings are deferred until the delay injures 
the crop of that season also. In years of light rain these khadirs yield excel- 
lent crops at both harvests. The affluents of the Deoha in this district are the 
Suudarya, Upper Kailds, Lohiya, Kirkiya uadi, and Kakra. The bed and 
banks resemble in character those of the R&mganga. The monotony of the 
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river’s course is iu this district broken by no rapids, eddies, shoals, or rooks. 
The ferries are at Rajghdt below Pilibhit, Pansauli, and Bisalpur. ^ At all these 
places boat bridges are maintained through the cold and hot seasons, that near 
I'ilibhit being occasionally restored and used during the monsoon also. The 
river is almost every where fordable in summer. Tlie colour of its water ii 
whity-blue in uuflooded seasons, and the \vater itself is renowned for whok- 
soraeness. 

The East Bahgul rises near L^lhar in parganah Kilpuri of theTarai district, 
^ ^ ^ ^ and enters this near Harharpur Samkha of parganah Richha. 

It then traverses Richha, Nawabganj, Karor, and Faridpur, 
passing on to join the Ramganga in the Shahjahanpur district. The only im- 
portant towns on this river arc Baraur and Fatehgauj East, both on its right 
bank. Its velocity iu high floods is three feet per second, and at low- water in 
the cold season one quarter of a foot per second, or almost stationary. The 
highest recorded Hood level was fifteen feet above low water. The river-bed 
is formed of alluvial sand. The strata pierced in sinking the railway wells 
were first sand, then pebbles, next clay, and finally kankar.^ The banks 
exchange character in each successive bond or reach of the stream, an abrupt 
cliff being generally faced by a shelving slope. The water is of the ordinary 
brownish-yellow mud colour, and its temperature in September SS^’F. The river 
is enlivened by little traffic. A few vessels hailing from Farukhabad or Cawu^ 
pore ascend in the rains as far up as Nawabganj, returning with grain, sfil logs, 
and bahilK)OS. Though unimpeded by rocks or rapids, navigation is at all other 
seasons stopped by the shallowness of a stream everywhere fordable. 

The affluents are the lower Kailas and two small streamlets. The 
Kohilkband Trunk Road used to cross the East Bahgul at Fatehganj East, 
on a masonry bridge built by a former Amil, while the Bareill3^-Pilibhit 
road still spans it witli a more modern structure of the same material. The 
former building has been swept away, but will probably bo replaced. There 
is also a public ferry on the Bareilly-Bisalpur road. The water is largely 
used for irrigation, and its supply as far down as the Girem dam iu Nawab-^ 
ganj is regulated by the Canal Department. Below this are numerous earthen 
dams built by the neighbouring landowners and their tenants. For the 
maintenanco and construction of such works a number of villages combine, 
each being considered bound to supply the labour of one man for every 
plough it possesses, or his hire for the time required to construct the dam. Up 
to 1868 the Canal Department charged for the water, but this proceeding has 
been stopped by orders of Government, In parganahs Karor and Faridpur 
* From a memorandum hy Mr. Campbell, C E. 
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ibere is a narrow carse” (khddir) whose soil is of very superior quality, pr<>- 
dncing thd finest wheat and sugarcane. On the rising ground (Mngar) 
above this, however, the soil is sand of the poorest description. North of par- 
ganah Karor, again, the upland perched on the bank usually edled the Uhaya 
is exceptionally good, while the scanty kbndir on which it looks down is poor 
and sandy. The water of this river is considered by the cultivators peculiarly 
suited to sugarcane, wheat, gram, and fiiasiir. Captain Tickell, R.E., writes 
4bat in the northern part of its course considerable diluvial and erosive 
action is going on, owing to the (artificial) admission of the Sukhi, a stream 
rising in the Tar6i district. The tendency of this is to raise the bed of the 
Bahgul, widen the channel and form a khadir, and gradually to convert the 
section of the Bahgul into one suitable for a hill-stream.” The prudeiice of 
admitting the Siikhi at all may be doubted. Since its admission, observes Mr. 
Moens, “ the zammdars of the villages near the Bahgul in Itichha and Nawab- 
ganj have complained, and with good reason, of the terrible damage done to 
their autumn crops from the increased violence of the Bahgul floods. It is 
impossible to calculate the loss caused to tlie zamilKUrs of the old- settled and 
well-cultivate<l pargaoahs by this piece of engineering. Formerly the Siikbi 
did a little damage, but only in the comparatively unpeopled and uncultivated 
Tar&i. To remedy this many valuable estates in the Bareilly district have been 
needlessly injured.” 

Rising in a marsh ^ear Baraur of Naw'ibgnnj, and traversing the north- 
western portion of that parganah, the Nakatiya enters 
Karor near the village of Dabhaura, and eventually 
joins the Ramganga on its left bank near Khalpur in parganah Farldpur. The 
city and cantonments of Bareilly stan 1 on its right bank. It was on the shores 
of this stream that Lord Clyde’s army was opposed in 1858 by the united 
rebel forces of Firoz Shah and Khan Baha<lur Khan. The banks are in some 
places clearly defined, and in others gently sloping. In ordinary times the 
w^ater is of a greenish blue colour, but in time of flood becomes of the ordinary 
muddy brown.^ Its temperature varied during September, 1871 from 84^ to 
8G®F. The highest recorded flood rose on the 31st July in that year to 9*29 
feet above low-water level. The bed of the riv’cr consists of abuvial mud rest- 
ing on a bottom of clay. In sinking wells for the Oudh and Uohilkhand Rail- 
way bridge, the strata prerced were(l) throe feet of clay ; (2) six feet of sand ; 
(3) thirteen feet of clay, and (4) a thick bed of kankar. 

This river is not navigable at any season. It drains indeed an area of 
some 92 square miles only, and oven in winter is almost dry. The Bareilly* 

J From notes hy Mr. Roney, C.E, Omlh anl Rohilklisnd Htilwsy. 
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Deoraniya. 


Fatehgarh and Bareilly-Pilibhit roads cross it on old masonry bridges ; th« 
Bareilly-Bisalpur road by a ford. Throughout its course the river is made to 
store its water in earthen dams, constructed for purposes of irrigation by the 
neighbouring zamindfirs. Those exist at Rathaura, Mandiya, Ahraadnagar, 
Harinagla, Lakhaura, Manpur, Choktiya, Badhauta, and other places. The best 
kankar beds in the district are those quarried along the banks of this stream, 
and on the uplands between it and the Deoraniya. They are now, however, 
almost exhausted. 

The Deoraniya rises in the Tarai district, wanders southwards through 
Ricbha, and forming the boundary between Nawdbganj and 
Karor, joins the Rarnganga near Bareilly in the latter par- 
ganah. It is crossed on the Naini Tal and Moradabad roads by masonry bridges, 
that on the latter being built in 1842 by Diwfin Bahadur Singh, an ex-sarish- 
taddrofthe Bareilly oollcctorato. The banks are alluvial and the bed is silt. 
The Deoranij'a provides the villages along its banks with great facilities for dam 
irrigation. Its banks are about four feet higher than the level of the surround- 
ing country. During summer, when the current is hanlly perceptible, those 
banks are tilled down to the water’s edge and yield superb crops. In 1871 
the river rose ten feet above low-water level, overtopped its banks below 
Bareilly, and floodml the surrounding country. The summer tint of its water, 
a greenish-blue, becomes changed by the rains into the usual muddy brown. 
Jn sinking the w’ells for tlio bridge on the Naini Tal road tlie strata traversed 
were alternately clay and sand down to twenty-seven feet bedow the surface, 
when boulders were met with. The river is at no time navigable. Maize and 
cotton grown on its banks are particularly good, but the ^Yater is said to bo bad 
for all legumes and vetches, 

Formed in the north-west of Karor by the junction of the Gora and Lila, 
or white and blue brooks, the Sanklia flows sluggishly 
southwards through that parganah till it reaches the Dojora 
near Bahjoiya. Tlie Bareilly-MoraJabad road crosses it on a masonry bridge 
near Fatehganj West. It is not navigable, but is used throughout its course to 
water the adjacent fields. The banks are clearly defined and the bed consists 
of stiff clay. This is a quiet orderly stream, which neither changes its course 
nor floods the surrounding country. There is no important town on its banks. 

The Sidha rises in parganah Sh^habad of the Riimpur State, and, flowing 
south-eastwards through parganah Mirganj, joins the Kfim- 
ganga on its left bank near Labhera. It is crossed by 
small boats (d^n^as) in theyains, and at other seasons is fordable. The banks 
are clearly defined, sloping in most places and in some abrupt. The bed is of 
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sand and clay. The floods of the monsoon are heavy and do much damage to the 
autumn crops of the surrounding villages. The water is sparingly used for 
purposes of irrigation, 

Tho Dojora, as its name implies, is formed by the junction of two pairs 

_ of streams, the Kichaha and West Bahgul on the west side 

The Dtjora. 

and the Dhakra and Bbakra on the east. They join below 
Dibni Pauncha to tho nortJi-west of parganah Karor, whence, taking a south- 
easterly course, the river joins the Rdrnganga on its left bank near Haibatpur. 
The former point of junction was some miles lower down, but a few years be- 
fore the great rebellion the Ramganga left its old bed and broke into tho 
Dojora. The banks are too high to admit of water being extracted for irrigation. 
The stream is not navigable, though occasional timber and bamboo rafts are 
floated down it in the rains. 

Its banks are alluvial and tho bed consists of sand. There are no rocks 
or shoals, but a few trifling eddies appear. Daring the rains tho river slightly 
gnaws its banks, but to no very marked extent. Clear and transparent during 
the cold and hot seasons, its water acquires in times of flood the usual tawny 
hue. 

The river Kiohaha debouches from the Kumaun hills at the Bhamaura 

receiving the overflow of Naini Tal, Malwa TAl, 
and Bhim Tal, forms perhaps the chief line of lower Hima- 
layan drainage between the Kosi and the Deoha. After traversing the Tarai 
district and absorbing the waters of the Gola, it enters Chaumahla of this dis- 
trict at Mundiya. Passing onwards with a duo southerly course into Kdbar, it 
receives the Klialua and Baraur on its right bank, and another Khalua further 
below on its left, ulii mate ly joining the West Bahgul above Baripura in tho 
same parganah. 

In 1847 Captain Jones estimated its discharge opposite the village of 
Kichaha in the dry months at 120 feet per second. The or^nary discharge at 
the point of its entering tins district is 40 to 60 feet per second ; but the Gola 
floods cause it to rise about 10 fe(3t, and discharge about 16^000 cubic feet per 
second, with a surface velocity of 10 feet per second. The banks are abrupt 
on the side where erosive action is taking place, and shelving on the other. 
Tho bed is generally of river sand. Tlie river is not navigable, tho bed is 
narrow, and there is no khMir tract. Tho highest remembered flood-level 
was about ten feet ai)ov0 low-water mark. There are no shoals, rooks, or 
rapids, but occasional e<ldies. The water when, not flooded is unusually 
clear. 


The Kichaha. 
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Bbakra. 


The West Baligul is a Tardi stream flowing through the State of Rampur. 

WeatBabgui Entering Sirsdwan on the north-west near Dhakiya, it 
passes onwards into Kabar, and receives on its loft bank the 
Kichaha. The united stream quits Kdbar for Mirganj, where it is reinforced 
by the Kiilhi on the right and the Dhora on its left bank. It at length joins 
the Dojora below Dibni Pauncha on the Karor border. The Morddabad and 
Bareilly road crosses it by a ferry near the village of Pipariya. Shahi and 
Firozpur are situated on its banks — the former on the left, and the latter on the 
right. This river is too shallow for navigation, and indeed everywhere fordable 
during summer. Its banks are alluvial and the bed is sandy. 

From sources in the Kumuun district, the J3hakra passes through that of 
the Tarai and enters the State of llampur. Hence it invades 
Mirganj, where, reinforced on its right by the Dhakra, it 
hastens on to effect its junction with the West Bahgiil. Meeting, as already men- 
tioned, on the Karor border, the united streams are thenceforward known as 
the Dojora. The banks of the Bhakra arc as usual alluvial ; the bod is as usual 
sandy. Neither alluvion nor diluvion is caused by this stream ; neither rocks, 
shoals, nor rapids appear in its bed. Its water is clear except during the rains. 
It is neither navigable nor used for irrigation. Across it in summer and winter 
a bridge of boats convoys the Bareilly and Moriidabad road. 

The Dhakra, rising in the Rimpur State, enters Mirganj near Mandanpur, 
and receiving the Nahal on its right bank, empties itself 
into the Bhakra near Jauner. | 0 3 

Before leaving the Turai, whore it rises, the Dhora is joined by the Katna, 
a stream of similar origin. Entering Chaiiinahia at its 
north-eastern angle, it traverses that parganah, Kichaha, and 
part of Mirganj, falling into the West B^hgul near Baphri. The village of 
Itawa, a station of the Groat Trigonometrical Survey, is oii its left bank. The 
Bareilly and Naini Tal road crosses it by a bridge of three spans thirty feet 
each. The strata 4 |iercod in sinking wells for the foundations of the piers wore 
of alternate clay and sand for twenty foot below the surface, after which boul- 
ders were met with. The river is not navigable, but throughout its course is 
dammed for irrigation by the Canal Department. The bed and banks are clay ; 
the water they confine is clear except during the rains. The ordinary dis- 
charge of the Dhora whore it enters this district is from twenty to thirty cubic 
feet per second ; but both Dhora and Katna receive during the monsoon some 
hill -water from two torrents which break away from the Gola below Haldwdni. 
Thus swollen the floods rise ton feet, and the discharge is then 2,200 cubic 
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feet per second^ with a surface velocity of 3^ feet. The water is considered 
peculiarly favourable to vegetable aud turmeric cultivation, of which there is a 
good deal on its banks. 

The Baraur, a stream largely used for irrigation, rises at Daran in the 
Ba dN lal district, and meets the Kichaha in Chauraahla. The 

Nahal rises in Rampur, and passing into Mirganj joins the 
Dhakra near Sindhauli. 

Startfng from a swamp in Moradabad,^ the Aril passes through the 
^ northern angle of Rudaun, and, entering this district, 

divides Sarauli from Aonla and Aonla from Saneha. It then 
returns into Budaun, being merged in the R^inganga*^ near Hazratpur. The 
Bareilly — Aonla and Bareilly — Budaun roads cross it on masonry bridges. 
The bridge on the former road was constructed about a century and a quarter 
ago by Fateh Khan, chamberlain at the Rohilla court of Aonla. 

The velocity of the stream at high flood on the 30th June, 1871, was 3 20 
feet per second and at low- water 1-48 feet. The floods rose on the former 
occasion to 8*02 feet above low-water level. Tlie stream is extremely tortnoiis, 
with an average width in high floods of from 600 to l,2O0fect, and a maximum 
width in places of 1,800 feet. The average fall per mile is 2*31 feet The 
valley is a well-defined depression about 2,600 feet in breadth, w^ith sides 
of moderate steepness. The banks of the low-water bed are some thirty 
feet wide and almost vertical in places.^ The subsoil of tbo valley, whoa 
exposed by floods, is of a dark sandy appearance. Tins river frequently rises 
five or six feet after a couple of hours’ rain, and falls again as rapidly. The 
water is said to become, after rain, sandy rather than muddy. In sinking 
wells for the Railway bridge the strata perforated were (1 ) some 3 feet of 
mirface clay ; (2; about 2 of blue sand ; (3) a three-foot layer of kankar ; and 
lastly, 25 feet of the same blue sand. The temperature of the w'ater at 
6 A. M. on the Ist of September, 1871, w’as found to be 82'’ F. The river,” 
writes Mr. Moens, ^'answers all the purposes of a large irrigation canal. At 
many places ducts are cut, and the water is taken to villagel^at a considerable 
distance from its banks. It is dammed in several places, but the dam manage- 
ment is not good, and the water is not utilized to its fullest extent. I should 
recommend that the management and distribution bo made over to a special 
officer on Ils. 40 or 50 a month under the direct orders of the Collector.” 
Owing to the multitude of dams which, in winter, spring up to block its course, 

* Th« legend is that in days of drought a CharD&r sacrifleed birsielf for the publfo weal bj 
leaping down a Miell. From tbe chasm which received this Hinda Curtius the pleased gods 
eaased the Aril to iw. * Not in the Ganges, at atated b/ the Bareilij settlement report, 
ti. f : vuii tmp. p. 12. ’ From a note bv Mr. Constable. C. £. 
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Nawib Nadi. 


Cpper Kail&a. 


the river seems then deprived of current. The Aril and Nakatiya are both 
celebrated for the fish found in their waters. 

The Naw/ib Nadi was originally a canal, cut from the Aril some 130 
years ago by the Nawab Ali Muhammad Khan. It flows 
hard by Aonla, and rejoins the parent stream about seven 
miles south-east of that town. As a rule gently sloping, the banks are in places 
very ill-defined. The bed of the river is of silt. The formation met with in 
sinking the wells for the railway bridge was, for three feet from the surface, 
loamy earth ; three to ten feet, sloshy blue clay ; ten to twenty-five feet, sand ; 
twenty-five to thirty feet, Indurated sand in sheets ; and thirty to thirty-five 
feet, kankar and sand. The velocity at liigh flood is 300 feet per minute, 
the flooded stream rising to a height of 10’ 4?! feet above low-water level. 
In the cold season, owing to the construction of darns, the flow is hardly 
visible. 

Once a Tardi stream, the Upper Kailds has been converted into a hill 
river by the Deohn, which burst into it near Chorgalia, 
about forty miles north of Pilibhft. It joins or rejoins 
the intruding river near Dooni in parganah Jah/inabad. Its floods rise about 
13 f(?ot above low-water level, and discharge 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a surface velocity of about feet per second. The mean winter discharge 
is 100 cubic feet, and the minimum 15 cubic feet per second. The banks and 
bed are similar to those of the Kieliaha. 

The Lower Kailas, formed by the junction below Umariya^ of the rivers 

, Apsard and Pangaili, take.s a due southerly course through 
he Lower alias. Nawabganj and Fai l Ipiir, emptying itself into 

the East Bahgul at Imlia, some six miles north-east of Furfdpur town.* It irri- 
gates extensively, but i.s not navigable. Tlis banks are alluvial, the bed is 
•andy. There are no rocks, shoals, or eddies. In time of flood silt is deposited, 
but at other times the water is clear. 

Rising in the Tardi, the Absani or Apsard enters the Bareilly district near 
^tho village of Bdlpiir in Jahanabad, and, traversing that 
parganah from north to south, enters Nawabganj, where it 
joins the Pangaili below Mandiya Chaudiiari. Below the point of junction the 
united streams are known as the Lower Kailas. The Apsard is bridged on tho 
Bareilly-PilibMt and Pilibbit-Richha roads. Tho mean cold-weather discharge 
is 10 cubic feet per second, the flood discharge 750 feet, and tho minimnni 
discharge 4 cubic feet per second. Tho banks are well defined and consist, 
like the bed, of stiff clay. The river is not navigable, but is a bountiful source 
Nawabganj. * Frnni notes by Captaia Tick«]I, R.E. 
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of irrigation. It is much choked with weeds. The wells sunk for the piers 
of the bridge near Jahanabad encountered boulders 16 feet below the sur- 


The Pangaili rises in a marsh or lagoon (jbil) near Bhagnera in Jahdn- 

abad, and passing southwards through tliat parganah enters 
The Pangaili. 7 r » r- in 

Naw^bganj. Here it combines with the ApsarA to form 
the Lower Kailas. Like the latter, it is an irrigating but not a navigable 
stream. The Pangaili is fed by perennial springs in its bed, which is of 
clay and sand. During the drought of 1837 tlie thirsty cattle were driven 
from miles round to bo watered at its pools. The strata bored in sinkiiig 
the wells of the bridge on the Bareilly-Pilibhit road, near Na^yabgaD), 
were alternateclay and sand until, at 20 feet, boulders were met with. The 
stream is bridged also by the Pilibhit-Richha road. The mean and mini- 
mum discharges of this and many other smaller brooks are much affected 
by the amount of water extracted for irrigation, or of canal water thrown 
into them for drainage. The mean discharge of the Pangaili is given at 
from 10 to 50 cubic feet a second. The water supply of the Apsara, Pangaili, 
and Deoraniya is regulated by the Irrigation Department. 

Quitting, in a south-westerly direction, its Tarui sources, the Loliiya 

TheLohiya enters parganah Pilibhft near Bhagtaniya, and empties 

itself into tho Deoha near Mailiara, some iliirtoen miles 
north of Pilibhit town. Though its bed is of sand, and its waters far too 
scanty to be navigable, this stream is perennial. Even in summer it can 
allow a depth of two feet, and a discharge sufficient to supply a small canal ; 
but its irrigating powers are at present somewhat neglected. 

The Kakra issues from a swamp in parganah Bilahri of tho Tarai 
_ _ district, and entering Pilibhit near Neoria receives tho 

Sathiya nahi on its right bank, joining the Deoha west of 
Pilibhit town. The banks are alluvial and the bed is clay. Like tho Lobiya, it 
retains in summer enough water to supply a small canal. The mean cold- 
weather discharge is 30 cubic feet per second; flood discharge 1,465 cubic 
feet ; and minimum discharge 22 cubic feet. 


The Lobiya. 


The Kakra. 


Rising in a tank at Pauta Kalan in parganah Pilibhit, and flowing south- 
Thc Amru w^ards into Bisalpur, the Amri joins the Katna on its right 

bank below Sikha, some six miles north-east of the town 
of Bisalpur. The banks aro clearly defined and tho bod is clay. Between 
Pab^rganj and Dhunakdara on this river are constructed irrigation dams 
which water twenty-seven villages. Fees are taken by tho owners of these 
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Tbc Mils. 


The Khsnsut. 


villages, which pay for the construction of the dams. Being fed by epringi, 
the bed is never dry. 

The Mfild rises in the swamp so named in the Pdranpur forests, and 
flows through the eastern part of Pilibhft into Bisalpur. 
Hero it is called the Katna^ and hence it passes south- 
westwards into Shiihjahunpur, receiving on its way the waters of the more 
eastern Ainri. It at length disembogues into the Deoha. Jn the upper part 
of its course tho Mala is simply a series of deep swamps choked with reeds. 
Extensive irrigation is effected from the Katna, From a dam below Gajrauli 
the water is taken in a duct towards Dcoriya. The banks of the river consist 
of clay on one side and sand on the other. Its bed, whore it has completely 
freed itself from tho swamp, is of sand. 

The Khanaut is another river rising in tho Piiranpur forests. It quite 
that parganah to becomo the boundary between Bisalpur 
and the >Shahjahanpur district, in which latter it ultimately 
joins the Deoha. The town of Bilsanda is situated on its right bank. In its 
upper course the Khanaut resembles tho Mala, consisting of a series of reedy 
swamj)s ; but further down-stream the banks become clearly defined and the 
hod assumes a sandy character. It is little utilized for irrigation and is subject 
to violent floods. In its lower course the banks are high and cliff-like, recalling 
those of the Jamna near Allahabad, and suggesting the idea that the Khanaut 
was once a mightier stream than now. Jt has a velocity of three feet per 
second in the flooded, and of two feet per second in the cold season. Tho flood 
height is 12 feet. Tho water is of a greenish hue, except in tho rains, and 
in the cold season has a tcnipcraturo of 71-51 F. 

Flowing duo south from its sources near Mainakot in the Puranpiir forests, 
The Gomaii ot the Giimti ciitcrs the Shahjahiinpur district, quitting it to 
traverse Oudh and join tho Ganges on tho frontier of the 
l>oiiaros and Ghazipur districts. Its course in this district resembles that of the 
Khanaut, and consists of a series of swamps all bearing tho worst possible 
character for malaria. These last three rivers owe their origin to one of the 
linos of springs which hero, at a distance of about thirty miles from tho Jiills, 
again come to the surface.^ Tho sw^ainfs are formed in natural hollows now 
filled to a considerable depth with a black peaty-looking, "spongy soil, the 
abode of divers and numerous beasts. Of these morasses tho Mtild is deemed 
most deadly, and for miles round renders tlio country-side uninhabitable by 
mankind. 

^ On issuing? from the hills many of ihc smaller itroams are lost in the slope of shingle and 
boulders (»hA».ar) which intfrTciKs between hills and plain. Their waters re-eraerge in the 
liuct which, Jtrom tbc extreme moisture thus imparted, is named the Tarfci. 
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The Chuka on the east and the Khnnaut and Gumti marshes towards 
the south are equally fatal. Fortunately for the people 
thick belts of jungle interpose between these swamps and 
the cnltirated tracts of Pilibhit and Puranpur, protecting them to some extent 
from the worst effects of the feverish exhalations. Still this portion of the 
district, surrounded and intersected as it is by swamps, is even in its most 
healthy places unhealthy for strangers. The U1 nadi, rising on the borders 
of Puranpur, becomes deadly in parganab Khotar of the Shahjahanpur dis- 
trict.. Its name may have some connection wdth tho word au/, which here 
means malarious fever. 

The Pairiya, a small stream rising near Rauinagar in parganah Sarauli, 

Other minor thence into Aonla, join.s the Aril near Khajur- 

•treams (iandi in the latter.' The Aonla road crosses it on a masonry 

bridge. The Bajha rises near Pharatganj in Saneha and flows through that 
parganah into the Budaun district. It i.s crossed by a masonry bridge at 
•Bbamaura on the Aonla road. The Kandu is a small stream which, rising 
near Aspur in parganah Nawabganj, falls into the East Baligul in parganah 
Karor. The Pilibhit road crosses it on an old masonry bridge near Sithra in 
Nawabganj. Tho banks are too high to admit of much irrigation. 

The existing canals of the district are those named after the Baligul, 
Kicliaha, Kailas, and Paha rivers. In 1872-73 the first had 
a length of 108 miles, tlie second and third of 32 each, and 
the fourth of 13 miles. But since then the courses of the la.st throe have heen 
largely rernoticlled. Considerable parts of tho old lines have been abandoned 
and returned to landholders, who liavc in most cases levelled down the banks 
and restored the land to cultivation. The Bahgul canals, however, as yet 
remain unchanged. 

The.se derive llieir water from earthen dams at Rudrpiir and Bhanpiir 


Canalf. 


Tbc Bahgul camlf. 


^Sit:'l^garij^ and ma.sonry darns at Churaili and Girem. On 
leaving the Tarai, tliey traverse parganahs Jahauabad, 
Hichba, and Nawabganj. They include a group of small water-courses known 
as thfj Barha feeder and tho Sisauna, Bhdnpur, Nakatpur, Sasenia, Churaili, 
Girem, and Ughanpur distributaries. None of these exceeds some ten feet in 
width, or tlirec feet per second in velcxnty. They during 1876-77 watered in 
this district some 22,175 acres. 


^ from thf r.lfl Ir-ror>un 1 of DcokoN, jiifit holow their junction, the view up-stream is 
highly •* Both writes Mr, K'lwarrl 8uck, “are sem in glimpses of gleaming 

vr\f.er here an 1 there they wjn'j through the fJelcjM which tliry irrigate. Each is full to tbe 
hrirn an*l large tuiou^h to farm n Lharuiing UBture in tiic landscape, which is boundad on the 
north by the high walls of the old i(am(iag 4 r fortristi.'’ 
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The Kichaha or Kichaha Dhora canals draw their chief supply from an 
eartboQ dam in the river Kichaha, near the village of that 
ilk. As this dam is swept away by the first floods, the 
large autumn supply of the Kichaha cannot be utilized. Tho alteration of this 
canal was completed in 187G, and it has now a length of about 87 miles, in- 
cluding branches. After penetrating parganahs Chauinahla, Ricbha, K&bar, 
and pait of Mfrganj, it tails into tho Baligiil and Dhora rivers north of Sh&hi, 
Tlio distributaries which branch from the main line are named after Tursam- 
pur, Bahori, liajunagla, Sliarifnagar, Shergarh, Rampura, and Babramnagar. 
The Kichaha canal watered, in 1876-77, some 24,250 acres. 

The Kailds canal is fed by a masonry dam across the Upper Kailas river, a 
I f*^"" miles after its entry into the district. Hence the canal 

proceeds through parganahs Jahan ibad and Nawabganj, 
disc.liarging its surplus waters into the Lola, a water-course tributary to tlie 
Deoha. Its lines are mostly new, having been completed in 1873, and 
have in this district a length of about 38 miles, including branches. The 
distributaries are named , after the villages in wliich they begin or end: Amaria, 
i\H(lliiipur, Sardaniagar, Alagrasa, Khamuria, Nakti, Aini, and Nawadia. It 
watered in 1876-77 about 11,860 acres. 


Kailas canal. 


Tapped a sliort distance above Nagla from the Paha, a stream of the 
Tardi, tlio Paha canal appropriates the hed of the Beni, a 

Taha canal. , i , 

brook by whose waters Us own are slightly reinforced. 

After leaving the Tarai, it flows through the Chaumalila, Kdbar, and Sirsawaa 
parganali.s. its approximate bmgth, including branches, is 21 miles. Its dis- 
tributaries are the Daulatpur, Gurbojh, and Cliacliait I'ojhahaft. Its irrigation 
in this district amounted during 1876-77 to 6,340 acres. ^ Like the KaiUs, 
tlii.s is a newly-aligned canal, opened in 1873. E.xcept at tho Lanka falls on the 
Bahgiil canal, where a small corn-mill i.s worked, tho water of these canals is 
nowhere used as a motive power.* 


The history of these older canals is given very fully in a Report on canal- 
irrigation ill Rohilkliand by Captain AV. Jones of the Bengal Enginears, 
whoso scheme for an Eastern Ramganga canal has been mentioned 
above.® Irrigation of iiii uaheilthy and unscientific kind was widely 
practised in Rohilkliand both before and for some time after its cession to British 
rule. The system, whoso introduction is ascribed to the Rohillas, seems to have 
consisted chiefly in blocking with a dam every small strain that was too 

* Including the area watered by tho Chachait distributary and separately shown in the re- 
turns. * JTrom Irrigation Uevenne Keport, lS7<iw 7, and notee by Major Parsons, S.C.. and 

Captain Tickcll, P.E, » I’agc 315 The report was published at the Thomason College 

Rurki, 1865. 
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weak to resist such treatment.^ It is needless to say that this process too 
often water-logged the country above the dam, and perhaps favoured the efflo- 
rescence of reh. Government has now l^en for many years engaged in 
undoing the mischief, and substituting for the crude old system one of a more 
scientific character. The general principles of new schemes are — (1 ) re-opening 
the natural drainage lines of the country, and supplementing them where 
needful ; (2) carying the water to irrigate the watersheds between the rivers ; 
(3) utilizing the wdiole of the available supply, including the hill-water, at 
present hardly touched; (4) obtaining from the Siirda the remainder of the 
water required for the thorough irrigation of the district. Projects for a 
Sdrda canal may, liowever, be considered in abeyance. 

On the latest of such projects a report was published in 1871 by Captain 
Project for a 'J- ^ Forbes, R.E.* Including, as bis plan did, extensions 
Sdrda caiiai. Jauiipur, Benares, and Azamgarb, it may fairly be regard- 

ed as one of the vastest irri^jatioa schemes of mcklcru times. Startinof from head- 
works at Nagla in the Tarui, six miles above Mundiyagbilt, the canal was to 
flow southwards through Puranpur, as far as Mainakot. Hero it was proposed 
to divide'it into three branches— (1) the Shahjahdnpur, ending in the district 
and at the town of that name ; (2) the Benares, which was to be navigable 
throughout, and tail into the Ganges at Benares ; and (3) the Faizabad, also 
navigable, which, before ending at Faizabad, was to throw forth offshoots to 
Azamgarb uni Jaunpur. Other rivers would of course have subsidised the canal 
with their waters. It was neither needed nor designed for irrigation in this 
district. The scheme was intended chiefly for the benefit of Oudh. But it 
would have affected the following districts in the North-Western Provinces- 
proper : Shahjahanpur, Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, •lauiipur, Azamgarb, 
and perhaps, by enhancing the supply of the Tons river, Ghazipur. The total 
cost was set down at over 383 laklis of rupees ; and the not income at from- 
32 to 33 lakhs, or over 8 per cent, on the capital. 

It is extremely doubtful wheth er ne w canals in Bareilly will pay finan- 

Probabie effect of 5 effect on the health of a country whose 

ncT wnals in this average spring level is already but 11^ feet below the sur- 
face in February remains to be seen. In Sab4ranpur and 

The slope of the coontryy writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, '‘may be put at about an average fall 
of two (eel in t)ie mile. The fatal Licility afforded by thia gradient enoourai<ed the Path&na, 
who poured into Hcbilkhand during the last century, to introduce the irrigation with which 
they were familir r ir. their own country. Channels were excavated by rule of thnmb, and drain- 
age lines slopped by iBnhen eriibaiiktriefii. The slope q^tiickly brought the water to theaarface. 
The land was cheaply watered, and the prcnluce, especially rice, much increased. On the 
cession of the province t}>e l-tmlloTfis were encouraged by British officers in spreading this net- 
work of unecientiftc water-courses* The effect of stopping the drainage lines and their 
afflueots, coratined with the backing-up of water behind each dam. had a most injurioui effect 
on the climate.” J’ublishcd at the Lucknow Uorcrnnicnt Press 
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MazafFarnagar the introduction of canals has raised the spring-level with 
results which tho reports of the Sanitary Commissioner have hardly described 
as fortunate. 

Here, however, matters are already bad enough to justify the belief that 
they cannot be worsened by a careful system of irrigation. The stoppage of 
natural drainage linos by ignorant landholders continues to exert an evil 
influence on the climate and the health of the people. Advocates of the new 
scheme point to the success which an intelligent canal system, in harmony with 
those lines, has gained in ilio Tardi district. There tho right of Government 
to control tho water-supply has beeu exercised. Dams have been cut through, 
streams straightened, and swamps existing up to 1S58 cleared, until even 
Captain Jones would scarcL'ly recognize the tract whoso bungled irrigation 
he deplored. Sliould tho drainage and irrigation of the Tarai further improve 
as compared with those of North Bareilly, emigration from tlie latter to the 
former may be exjfected. . 


Lakes, jbHi, 


There are no lakes in tho district, but there are several largo creeks or 
discarded channels (dohri) of tho Ramganga and Deoha, 
and a few largo lagoons or swamps (jhil). The Lilaur 
jbil in parganah Sarauli is two miles long, forty chains broad, and ten feet 
deep. Retaining water throughout the year, it supplies a good deal of 
irrigation, but has no regular affluents. The Baluwa jhil in parganah 
Karor, 3 miles long, 275 yards broad, and 9 feet deep, is also used for 
irrigation purposes. Daulatpur jhil in parganah Faridpur is upwards of a 
mile in length, 230 yards in breadth, and IG feet in depth. This, too, is 
never dry, and provides the neighbouring fields with a constant supply of 
water. Tho Jebar jhil in the same parganah has a much shallower basin, 
so that in summer, when its dry bed is cultivated, it retains water only in a few 
scattered holes. It is 413 yards long, 423 yards broad, and during the mon- 
soon, in places, 12 feet deep. It is being gradually silted up. The swamps 
of Purinpur and Pilibhft have already been noticed. The jhils above mentioned 
are all well stocked with robu, bosini, and other fish. Their chief vegetable 
products are a kind of wild rice called pasdi, singhdra or water-caltrop, and 
occasionally bhasenda, the edible root of tho lotus. Water-fowl abound in all 
during tho cold season, and none arc said to bo in any degree prejudicial to 
health. Oi6 

The Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway enters tho district at Falehganj 
East, in parganah Faridpur, leaving it at Jagtira in par- 
ganah Aonla. The entire length of this lino within 


Communieationi. 
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Bareilly is 47*38 miles. The five stations are Fatehganj East, 22 milns from 
Bareilly; Faridpur, 12 miles; Bareilly itself ; Bashdrat- 
ganj, 10 miles west of Bareilly ; and Aonia, 17 miles. 
The stiition named Mahmiidpur is situated not in Mahmudpur of parganah 
Aonia, but in the adjoining Budaun village of Karengi.^ 

The principal highways aro (1) the Bareilly and Farukhabad, or Ro- 
hilkhand Trunk Road, Fatehgarh section,” which passes 
south-east w^ard 3 through Faridpur, quitting the district 
at Fatehganj East; (2) the Bareilly and Moradabad, or “ Rohilkhand Trunk 
Road, Rampur section running north-westwards through the town of Mir- 
ganj;(3; the south-western road to Budaun and Hathras, leaving Bareilly 
city and cantonments in two branches which join shortly before the united 
road crosses the Rt4mganga at Sardarnagar ferry ; (4) the Bareilly and 
JSfaini Tal road, passing northwards through the town of Bahori ; and (5) the 
Bareilly and Pilibhft, stretching north-eastwards through NawSbganj town, 
to finfl its terminus in the capital of the Pilihhit subdivision. Encamping- 
grounds for troops are encountered at Fatehganj East and Faridpur on tho 
first road ; at Fatehganj West an J Mirganj on the second ; at Alampur Zafar- 
abad on the third ; at Bhojupura, Deoraniya, and Baheri on tho fourth ; and 
at Ratbaura, NawabganJ and Pilihhit on the fifth. The following list distri- 
butes these and other highways into 1st class or metalled and bridged ; 2nd 
class or raised and bridged, but not metalled ; and 3rd class or cart-tracks 
with occasional culverts and bridges : — 

class roads. 



Mtledgi wiihin dUtricU 

B*reilly aod Farukhabad ,«• 

24 | 

»* 

Moradabad .«• 

25 


Ilathraa, City branch ... 

15 

»♦ 

Cantonment braneb 



Nainl Tal ... •«. 

85 

*» 

Pilibhit ... 

so 

AoiiU and Budaun 






Total 

uu 


2nd class roads. 


Bareilly and AonU 

31 

* t 

Biaalpor 

«* 

Pilibhit and Baheri ... ..i 



Bhihjahinpnr 

S» 


Total 

91) 
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Zrd class reads 


rUibhft and Madhu Tan da ... ... 

„ r^rdnpur ... 

„ Siiarganj^ ... i 

,, Barmdeo ... ... 

•• \1aliad ••• ... 

„ Neoria Husainpnr 

Sliahi and Slifshgarh (branching from BarciUy- 
Moradibad road^ 

Bisalfur and Khudfigaoj* 

„ Bamroli 

)i Dcoria ... ... 

,, Farf<l|)ur 

Bbamorn and Aonla 
Jiaheri and Shalii 

„ Chachait 

Fan'dpur and Khudaganj 
Nawibganj and Barkhera 
lAIpur, Madhu'Tanda, and Gunchai ... 


Mileage wiifiin district, 

.. 10 


Total 2514 ^ . 



The classification here shown is not unlikely to be affected by the relief 
works open during last years dearth (1878). Mucli of the work then under- 
taken remains unfinished, and if carried to completion may alter completely 
the class of several roads. The list does not include tlie numerous cross- 


c*ountry tracks from village to village or the roads within the larger towns. 
On the former repairs are never wanted, and the latter are repaired with 
the proceeds of a municipal income or a house-tax. It will be noticed tliat 
the lines connecting headquarters with the tahsili towms of Aonla and BLsalpur 
are unmetalled. Aonla parganah and its neighbour Sarauli are indeed worse 
provided with communications than any other portion of the district. The 
northern half of that district is, however, so intersected by a iiet-wmrk of 
streams and water-courses that the downpour of the rains renders traffic on 
all except the few bridged roads next to impossible. A tramway along the road 
to Pilibhlt has more than once been proposed. Objections liavo been found in 
the fact that the bullocks of a native cart travel just in front of the wheels, 
and would tberoforo lame themselves on the tram ; but tramways no more 
than railways are intended for native carts. It is probable that a light railway 
will ultimately connect Bareilly with Filibhir. The project is ready w^hen the 
funds are forthcoming. 


^ lu tbo Tar4i district. SUahjahanpur. 
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Here are the distances by road from Bareilly of the principal towns and 
villages : — 


Pargannb. 

Town or village. 

Distance 
! in 

I miles. 

1 

Farganah. 

Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Aonla ... 

Aonla 


i 

17 

Mirganj 

Diinka ... 

21 

Balia 

Balia 

... 

1,1 

Ditto 

Haldi 

2S 

Bisalpur 

Barkhcra 

... 

3J 

Ditto ... 

Shfthi t*t 

17 

Ditto 

Baairoli 

... 

3f> 

Nawabganj ,, 

Baraur 

22 

Ditio 

Bilsanda 

... 

33 

Ditto 

Iliifiz^anj 

14 

Ditto 

Hisalpiir 

... 

24 

Ditto 

Nnw^huauJ 

19 

rhaumahla ... 

Baheri 

... 

29 

Ditto 

Sent ha 1 

! 16 

Faridpur 

Bhuta 

... 

12 

Filihhit 

PiUbbit 

.30 

Ditto 

Faridpur 

... 

!4 

Furanpur ... j 

Madhu Tlnda ... 

62 

Ditto 

Fatehganj 

East, 

24 

Ditto ... , 

Nooria 

42 

Ditto* 

Tisua 

... 

20 

Ditto ,. 1 

I’uranpur ... 

64 

Jahanabad 

Amaria 

... 

■ .*’6 

Bichba ... j 

Dcorania ... ' 

19 

Ditto 

Jahanabad 

... 

27 

Ditto ... 1 

Kirhha ... } 

27 

Ditto 

Khamaria 


24 

Saneha 1 

Aligaiij ... i 

10 

EAbar 

Kabar and 

Sber* 

1 21 

Ditto ... ’ 

Banhilratganj ... ! 

11 


garb. 


1 

Ditto ... 1 

B ham ora 

14 

Karor 

Bharaulia 

... 

7 

Ditto ... 1 

Gaird . . j 

8 

Ditto 

Bhojupura 


' II 

Sarauli 

1 Harda.spur ... ' 

26 

Ditto 

Cbaubari 

... 

5 


Fiyas ... , 

18 

Ditto ... 

Fatehganj 

West. 

12 

Ditto 

Hamnagar ... i 

13 

Ditto 

Bathaura 

... ' 

9 

1 it to 

Sarauli ... j 

28 

Mirganj 

Mirganj 


21 

Ditti ,,, 

Sh>nt)nri ... j 

28 




1 

Sirsawan 

Shi.sbgarh ... | 

i 

31 


The south of the district is well bridged as compared with the north ; 


_ but even in the south are few bridges oonspicuoiis for 

Bridges. , . . . « f 

their size or construction. The finest beyond all com^ 

parison is the railway bridg? spanning the Rimganga a few miles south-wust 

of Bareilly, and this is a structure that would do credit to any position. Built 

of iron girders resting on round brick piers, it has 35 spans of 56 feci each 

and one of 72. Its total waterway is 2,0.32 feet, and its total cost amounted 

to Rs. 8,26,222. At its north-eastern corner is a bungalow occupied by the 

railway official in charged Several comparatively insignificant bridges have 

survived since the days of native rule. Those acros.s tho Aril and East 

Babgul have been already mentioned. Tho extreme narrowness of those 

over the Sankha and Nakatia, on the Rohilkhand Trunk Road, soems to show 

that they also were standing in ante- British times. Tlie following statement^ 

* This bridge wa.« designed by the late Messrs. Kcppol and Lovell, C. EK., and constructed 
by Messrs. Q. Woodbrirlgu and F, Walton, C. EJi * Kindly supplied by Mr. A. II. Mac- 
kenzie, C. E., Uisuict Engineer. 0 
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shows tho nature of the crossings where the principal roads are encountered 
by streams : — 





Flooded 

scaaon. 

Dry 

season^ 

CAUracter 

0/ 

Name of road. 

River. 

Means of transit. 

.d 

1 

1.1 

CQ 

JS 

a. 

Q 

cS 

a> 

1 Q 

s 

PQ 

'tf 

n 

J.-^MetnlUd ami 
bridged roada. 



Feet 

Feet 

1 1 

Feer Feet 



Bareilly and Uith- 
ras Hoad. 

Hamganga 

Pontoon bridge and 
j ferry. 

2, SCO 

20 

! 10 

300 6 

1 

1 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto 

B.'ijha 

! Masonry bridge ... 

200 


15 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Unhilkhand Trunk Nakatiu 

Koad, Fateligarh 
section. I 

Ditto 

1,200 

11 

15 

li 

Sand. 

Do. 

Ditto 

BahgMl 

Ferry 

1,.^00, 14 

,100, 4 

Do. 

Do. 

Rolulkliaiid 7Vnnk Deoraniya 

Uojul, Uampufi 

section. 1 

Masonry bridge ... 

SOOj 12 

' j 

30; 3 

1 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Sanklia ... 

Ditto 

200 

10 

20 

8 

j 

1 

Clay. 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Ditto 

Kichuha or Western 
Bahgul. 

Bridge of boats and 
ferry. 

500 

14 

75 

4 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Dhakra Bakra 

Ditto ... 

500 

14 

75 

4 

Do. 

De, 

B/ircilly and Naini Dcornuiya at Bhoju- 
Tnl Hoad. I pura. 

Masonry bridge ... 

I 

190 

10 

92 

3 

Clay. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Gora at Dcorania 
village. 

Ditto ... 

BO 

« 

30 

3 

Do. 

Cl*y. 

Ditto 

Narah at Kanmau...i 

Ditto ... 

60 

8 

40 S 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Dhora Nadi at Gar- 
wara b . 

Ditto ...; 

I 

94 

9 

60 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Andballa Nadi at 
Amdanda. i 

Girder bridge .. | 

SO 

6 

20 

0 

Do. 

! Do. 

Bareilly and I'ili- 
bhit Hoad. 

Nakatiu 

i 

Masonry bridge ... 

380 

! 

9 

5 

6 Sand. 

1 ^ 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Kundu ...1 

Ditto ... 

.136 

7 

10 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Bahgul 

Ditto 

136 

8 

6 

1 

Do, 

Do. 

Ditto 

Pangaili 

Ditto ... 

408 

8 

30 

> 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

A psara ,. | 

Ditto 

140 

11 

12 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Intlo ... 

Dooha river 

By boat during rains 
and in dry season 
by boat bridge. 

5,000 

21 

96 

8 

Do. 

Dj. 

Rudami and Aonla 
lioad. 

Nawab Nadi ...| 

Wooden bridge ... 

80 

6 

• •• 

tft 

Clay. 

Clay. 

Ditto ... 

J I.^Riited and 
brilgrd but »»• 
ynetalUd roads. 

Choy» NiU* ...| 

1 

Masonry bridge 

60| 

I 

8 



Clay 

and 

sand. 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Pilibldfc and Madlio- 
taiida 2nd clas.s 
Hoad. 

Katna 

MAIa ...1 

Wooden bridge ... 

joo; 

1. 000^ 

6 

• •• 

• •• 

Sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


7-6 

20 

2 

Do. 

Do, 

Pililfliit and Shah- 
jfihdnpur Road via 
Bisaipur. 

Ser.da 

Masonry bridge ... 

240 

i 

! 

17 

12 

1 

Do. 

Do. 
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Flooded 

season. 

Dty 

season. 

Character 

of 

Name of road. 

River. 


Means of transit. 

1 

A ! 

OJ 

u 

03 

A 

p, 

0) 

Q 

A 

1 

b 

CQ 

A 

o* 

a> 

Q 

M 

a 

08 

P3 

ns 

o 

P3 

II. — Raised and 
bridged but un« 







Feet 



metalled rond$^ 




Feet 

Feet 

Feet 



(concluded). 








Sand 

Sand. 

Bareilly and BisaU 

Nakatia 

... 

Ferry 

2,2C0 

12 

12 

6 

pur Uoad. 








Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Rnhgul 


Ditto 

20 

13 

76 

1 

Ditto ... 

Kailiis 

... 

Ditto 

1,3140 

16 

125 

3-10 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Dooha 

... 

By boat during rains 
and by boat bridge 
in dry season. 

6,300 

19 

260, 

! 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Bareilly and Aonla 
Head. 

Uamganga 


Pontoon bridge and 
bridge of boats 
and ferry. 

2,680 

20 

300 

6 

Clay 

and 

•and. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Aril 

••• 

Masonry bridge ... 

300 

10 

30 


Do. 

Do. 

Bhahi and Shish- 
garh Ruad. 

Kichaha or Western 
Bahgul. 

Ferry in rains and 
ford in dry sea- 
son. 

600 

14 

76 

i 

3 

Do. 

Do. 


^*The meteorological phenomena of the district, and notably those 
Meteorolofj and attendant on tho rainy season, are largely influenced by 
climat«. proximity to the Himalayas and the TarSi to the north. 

Indeed, the Oudh tanii to tho castwcard, lying as it does almost in the direct 
course of the south-east monsoon towards Bareilly (for the winds are here 
directed by the line of tho hills into a course nearly due east) contributes not 
a little to determine our climate. Bareilly city itself and all the northern 
parganahs are fully withiu the limits of tho heavier storms of the hills, and 
the rainy season consequently commences a few days earlier and terminates 
a little later than in the districts more to tho south, while tho cold weather is 
of ratlier longer duration. The climate may therefore be termed Sub-Him^- 
layan, and presents the corresponding features of dampness, moderate heat, 
and partial immunity from violent hot winds, which rarely blow after sunset 
and are never prolonged through the night. They usually commence to blow 
towards the middle or end of April, and last with frequent intermissions of 
cast winds until early in J une. Usually in the first fortnight of Blay there 
are storms, sometimes accompanied by rain, which temporarily lower the 
temperature. Early in June tho west winds arc displaced by southerly 
breezes, clouds gradually collect, and violent storms succeeded by tho regular 
rains reduce the day temperature from 95'^ to 85®F. From this time till the 
middle of August is enjoyable weather. The breaks in the rains at this time 
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arc showery, cloudy, windy days, admitting of open-air exercise all day long. 
From the middle of August to the end of September the weather is close, 
windless, and steamy, with occasional heavy rain, and the days and nights 
are oppressively hot. Gradually the temperature lessens till, from the second 
week of October, a camp life in tents becomes tolerable, and from the begin- 
ning of November to the end of March the weather is unsurpassable. Clear 
bright days, and nights exceedingly cold from sunset to 10 a. m., render the 
large camp fires exceedingly enjoyable up to the first or second week in March. 
About Christmas time, and again at the end of January, there are two or 
three days of heavy rain, effectually irrigating the cold-w'eather crops. Occa- 
sionally there are heavy mists or fogs (koer) which come on daring the night 
and last sometimes as late as noon. These aro considered very injurious to 
the spring crops, in which they produce rust (ratha).”^ 

Except in Piiranpur, and especially in such parts of that parganah as 
lie between Cliuka and Sdrda, the climate of the district may bo pronounced 
good for its latitude and elevation. The villages of the excepted tract are but 
partially inhabited, owing their cultivation to dwellers in loss malarious parts 
of the parganah. Their sowing with rice completed, the fields are deserted, 
to be revisited only when the crop is ripe. Fever is endemic in these parts. 
To tho feverish exhalations of the Mdla swamp are attributed much of the 
sickness so prevalent in the country between Khanaut and Katna rivers. 
Though rents in the adjoining Pilibhit nearly double those obtaining in 
Piiranpur, no emigration streams from former to latter. A well-justified di’ead 
of febrile pains deters colonists from passing eastwards across tho Mdla. The 
further west and south, the better the climate ; and that of Pilibhit itself is 
therefore one of the least healthy in the district. Jah&nabad, Richha, and 
Baheri are all more or less insalubrious, the less being represented by tho last, 
and the more by the first of those pargannhs. The fact is easily explained by 
the moisture of the soil, and the neighbourhood of the Tarai and Piiranpur 
swamps ; but in Baheri bad drinking water is said to assist these evils. The 
yellow skin, enlarged spleens, and stunted stature of the inhabitants testify 
that either air or water is at fault. 

In Bareilly, as in Gorakhpur, the extensive forest-clearings of later years 
have produced their natural effect ; such reclamation must ultimately tend to 
raise temperature while reducing rainfall If ‘‘garrulous old age” maybe 
trusted, the precipitation has within living memory become noticeably less. 

' Settlement Report, whose remarks are partly based on notes by Mr. A. S. Harrison, Prinoi- 
pal of tho now extinct ^areilly College. It might have been added, that the frosts of winter 
nights are surprisingly sharp. Mr. Stack mentions that during the Christmas week of 1878-79 
a pool in the grorc where ho was eocam[^ed froze an eighth of an inch thick. 
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The clouds which in the youth of the present elders swept low, almost touch- 
ing the roovcs and the tree-tops, now sail aloft; while floods have in spite of 
decreasing rainfall become more sndden. It may be prophesied that, with the 
gradual disappearance of the woodland, the climate will more and more nearly 
approximate to that of the extreme north-western districts and the Panjab, 
Such changes would of course re-act upon and modify the nature of the 
cultivation. 


In the following table are exhibited the chief atmospheric phenomena, 
as observed at Bareilly in 1877 Tnorth latitude 28*" 22' 9"; east longitude 79'’ 
2G' 38" ; height of barometer cistern above sea-level, 570 feet). 


Months. 

Baro- 

MIIT£R. 

TBMr*- 

RATURE 

OF AIR. 

IIUMIDI- 
IT (SA- 

tgration 
= 100). 


Bainfall in incurs.. 




u 

cA QO 

Mean for 
1877. 

c • 

(,4 

o 

'H , 

§ m 

*-i 

o ^ 
a 00 

ci CO 



to 



to 

r- 


s s 

k-, 00 
r- 



(U o 

•■F, 00 

O mm 

P. 

1'^ 

2 

06 . 

CO 

CO 

CO 

ao 

r* 

CO 

January ... 

29 421 

20-6 ‘i 8 

67*8 

69*8 

68 

66 

2*10 

1*65 

0*66 

0 05 

0 36 

tea 

0 0 

February, 

29*363 

29 449 

63 4 

58 6 

62 

64 

0*9 

1 05 

0*10 

0*8o 

2-35 

».. 

0*8 

March ... 

29*263 

29 121 

73 1 

71*6 

43 

66 


1-06 

0 66 

0-66 

. . . 

0*34 

1-7 

April 

29- 164 

29-250 

8,3*4 

80*3 

32 

41 

1*20 

0 10 



... 

1 0 91 

0*4 

May 

29*('31 

29 104 

89-9 

889 

33 

32 

210 

0*95 

0 95 

oso 

0 23 

0*68 

0 4j 

June 

•28*928 

28 986 

9r8 

923 

49 

44 

10 75 

U) 60 

0*46 

7*65 

2*fi0 

1*42 

2-2i 

July 

28*926 

28-946 

86*2 

893 

73 

66 

20*15 

17 35 

17*81) 

14*20 

28 63 

11*27 

6*61 

August ... 

29-003 

58*993 

85 6 

911 

74 

51 

6 15 

9*15 

4'85 

10*10 

16 93 

7 96 

2 4^ 

September, 

29-l05i 

29*124 

83*9 

90*0 

72 

40 

2*20 

5 35 

9*46 

21 76 

6 53 

4*90 

... 

October ...j 

29 276 

29 346 

77*4 

77*7 

66 

69 

... 

... 


• •• 

0 02 

1*59 

5 9( 

November, 

! 29*403 

29*414 

67*9 

71*2 

49 

61 

• •• 

... 


• •• 

... 

... 

0*0 

December, 

29 45) 

29 466 

60*1 

603 

56 

72 

I '85 

0 25 



0*07 

... 

8 8: 

Total 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

47*46 

47 60 

34 70 

65*60 

1 

67 61 

29*07 

23 *:; 


PART II. 

Products of the District, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral. 

For the sportsman Bareilly hns far less charm than the district last des- 
Animal kingdom, cribcd.^ In the wilder parts of Pfiranpur, as for instance 
Wild bensts. along tho Mala swamp, the tiger and the leopard are per- 

haps habitual residents. Bui elsewhere in the district they are mere tourists, 
limiting their rambles to the streamsides of a few' northern parganahs and tho 
stunted woodlands of Bisalpur. Even in the Pilibhit tahsil the damage 
done by them is small ; and their raids on calllcare forgh en in consideration 

> Bijoor, 
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of tlieir services against the husbandman’s more serious enemies — the wild 
boar and the deer. The depredations of these graminivorous pests extend, 
both in Piliblut and Bisalpur, for a mile or two outside the edge of the forest. 
Within that limit Mr. Moens has seen crops of young wheat vidiich, carelessly 
watched, looked as if herds of cattle had been driven through them in the 
night. Tlie best way of obtaining a shot is to stalk along the skirt of tlie 
wood just before daybreak, and thus intercept the deer as they return from 
their niglitly trespass on the neighbouring fields. The deer of the district, in- 
cluding in that term antelope, belong chiefly to the p6ra {Axis porcinus)^ 
chital {Axis macnlatus)^ 2 Li\\\ nilgai (PoHax pictus) varieties. There are no sain- 
bhar nor barking-deer, and the presence of the ravinc-deer is doubtful ; but 
the swamp-deer DuvancelUi) is still found in the north and east of 

Pilibhit talisil. Within the last ten yeans one or two wild buffaloes (Duhalns 
arni) have strayed westwards across the Sarda, to bo shot in Puranpur. 
Hares are fairly plentiful amid the grass of the dhak jungles. Of wild beasts 
that are not game the jackal and the wolf are perhaps most conspicuous. Both 
are respected as pet dogs of the goddess Kali, and as such are rarely molested. 
The superstition is strongest in the case of the wolf, whom, in spite of tho 
rewards set on his head, it is deemed extremely unlucky to kill. To tho 
Gosain cemetery at Sayyidpur are summoned daily, by the sound of tho conch, 
some fifteen or twenty j‘ackals, who receive the remnants of tho Gos^in’s 
scanty repast. Rewards for the slaughter of dangerous animals aro fixed at 
the same rate as in Bijnor.^ For tho destruction of the snakes, which aro 
more than usually numerous, no reward is offered. The average number of 
persons killed during the past five years by savage beasts or reptiles was 225*4 
yearly ; the figures being 275 in 1873, 193 in 1874, 223 in 1875, 204 in 1876, 
and 232 in 1877. 

Few of tho birds found elsewhere in the plains of the North-Western 

^ ^ Provinces, and detailed in the introduction to another vo- 

lume,^ are wanting here. Tho principal game-birds aro 
black and grey partridge, quail, sand-grouse, jungle-cock, peafowl, geese, 
ducks, teal, snipe, and (in Pilibhit) florican. Swarms of wildfowl frequent in 
winter the Ramganga. Amidst the steamy heat of the rains, the cry of the Euro- 
pean cuckoo sometimes recalls memories of more pleasant seasons in another 
climate. The monstrous beak and peculiar flight of tho dhancR or grey hornbill 
{Meniceros bicornis) are an occasional sight in well-wooded parts of tho country. 

^ Id est, for full-grown tigers and leopards, Rs. 10 and 5 respectively ; for the cuba of these 
animala, Rs, 3 and 2 respectively ; for a female Ka. 6, and for a male wolf Rs. 3. Supra, 
r, 363. * IV., xvii., If. The Oudh Gaacettcer (II., 164, 158) gives a complete list of 

363 species for the ueighboutiDg district of Khcri. 
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The list of fish already given^ for the adjoining district of Budaun will 
serve also for this. The mahdser {Barbus mosal) is when 
obtainable the best eating ; but the roliu carp and anwdri 
mullet are plentiful as well as tasty. The creeks {dabri) and old channels 
of the Ramganga and Deoha are full of rohu {Labcos rohita)^ bosini (species 
unverified), and other fish. 

The cattle used for purposes of husbandry are chiefly bred in the dis- 
trict or imported from the Taiiii ; but a few are bought 
Domestic cattle. ^ • o ht * • ^ i ^ t i 

at fairs from Mewatisand Gnjars, who have conveyed them, 

in most cases by theft, from the west. The Pilibhlt subdivision is visited in 
winter by a class of drovers known as Hadias. Coming from Gorakhpur and 
Eastern Oudli, they erect temporary sheds in the Tarfii, and purchase for 
export largo numbers of young cattle. Some IMnsi bulls were once im- 
ported by Government. But the local breeders, ever suspicious of novelty, 
employed them little, and the dank climate of Pilibhit disagreed with them. 
The cattle of the district remain therefore, as before, a small and puny breed, 
quite unfit for deep ploughing, or any similar improvements. It can merely 
be said of them that they arc not below the average of other districts ; that 
they suffice for the shallow ploughing in vogue, and that they work well 
on often insufficient fodder. Some statistics, taken in Pilibhit at the census 
of 1865, showed that tahsil to possess 93,315 cows, 98,878 bullocks, 17,449 
buffalo cows, and 2,426 bull buffaloes. The proportion of cattle to population 
was therefore 7 to 9 as against 1 to 5 in Great Britain ; but it must be re- 
membered that the agriculture of the latter country uses, instead of cattle, 
horses or steam. Hero as there the cows are reseiwed for dairy or breeding 
purposes ; but here the males are harnessed for work in their fourth year. A 
good bullock is said to last from 11 to 12 years, and a bull buffiilo from 9 to 
10. The average cost of a good pair of plough bullocks is from Rs. 18 to 22, , 
and of plough buffaloes from ^is. 15 to 18.^ The price of labouring cattle 
has doubled in the past fifteen years. The increase is attributed partly to the 
prevalence of rinderpest and partly to the increased demand and diminished 
pasturage caused by the extension of cultivation. 

The diet of village cattle is thus described by Mr. Moens : — The cows 
and calves get nothing except what they can pick up 
Their food. about the fields. From Chait to the middle of SAwan , 

the bullocks get five sers of bMsa^ a day, besides what they can pick 
up in the stubble fields. They also get a little khali or oil-cake, about half 

1 Supra, p. 21. ^ The bullocks used for drawing wheeled yehiclea are, as a rule, 

much more expensive. ’ Chaff or chopped straw. 
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a ser per day. Daring the rains there is ample grazing for them on the 
fresh grass, and they require nothing extra, but a little salt about twice a 
month. At the middle of Aghan the grass begins to run short, and they 
get four bundles (pulds) of green iodder (char n) a day till the end of Aghan ; 
from that time till Chait they either gel charri or rice-straw; while work- 
ing at the sugar-mills they get into very good condition from the green loaves 
of the cane and the odd bits they manage to pick up. In Ph^lgun, besides 
the rice-striw, they get all the green stuff which is weeded from the spring 
crops ; and in the khddir they get cliaupatta^^ a kind of weed something like 
clover, which grows in the wheat fields, and is a most excellent fodder. The 
chaujjatta in a local bigha of wheat is generally worth near the city about 
one and a half rupee, but in the dry season of 1869-70 it rose to three rupees* 
Akra ( Vida saliva) is another weed, which is carefully picked as fodder. At 
the end of the rains some of the villages scud all their superfluous cattle to 
graze in the forests to the north and north-east of the district, under the 
charge of two or three herdsmen (jiarha). They got as navlidi one kacUa 
maund of grain for each buffalo, and fifteen kaclxa sers for each cow for every 
six months/* 


Even in Pilibliit, the district breeds few sheep or horses. Horse-breeding 

is now confined chiefly to the Hdmgauga basin, where wide stretches of grass,. 

, , and in some places the clover-like weed just mentioned, 

Ilorsebrccding. , ,, * t^i i ^ • 

afrord excellent pasturage. At Ivhalpur in this tract are 
two Government stallions, one an Arab and one an English horse ; and all 
along the river one meets with the brood-mares for which Rohilkhand is still 
famous. The breeders arc chiefly ItAjputs and Ahars ; and it is to a member 
of the former race that the Government stallions are entrusted. Strong young 
horses can be bought for Rs. 250 each. At the Bareilly horse-show, held iu 
1879, several mares and fillies from the liitingauga flats obtained prizes. But 
borsebreeding in this district is not what it used to be. 

Quitting the animal for the vegetable kingdom, we must limit ourselves 
Veqetablk kino- some brief account of cultivated trees and crops. The 
forest trees are those of Budaun and Bijnorj^and the forests 
themselves have above received their measure of notice.^ 

By cultivated trees are meant those grown in the groves and orchards 
which relieve so picturesquely the flatness of the district 
Cultivated trees. In almost every village two or three such 

plantations supply the people with wood and fruit, the wandering official 
with a cainj>ing-ground, and the cuttle wdth a refnge from the fierce glare 
^ Literally Qimterfoil." ^ Supra pp. 22-25, 265 C6. Fart L, “ ForeiU/^ 
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of the Slimmer noon. The trees belong cliicfly to the mango {Mangifera 
indica)j jaman {Eugenia jaynholana)^ gular-fig (Ficus glomerata)^ semal {Bom- 
hax Malahavicum)^ and shisliam {Dalbergia si^^noo) varieties. Except in the 
iieighbourliood of large towns, the fruit is rarely reserved by the landlord, 
but is picked by any of the villagers wlio care to eat it. The mangoes 
thus gathered are a great boon to the poor in years of distress, when even 
the stones of the fruit are collected and ground down for food. The wood 
of the tree itself is used chiefly as material for sugar-mills and agricultural 
implements or as fuel for wedding bonfires. From the jamnn nlso is obtained a 
fruit much relished by natives and flying-foxes, and a timber which, tbeugh not 
excellent, is useful in many w'ays. The shade of its polished leaves is safer, 
if not so dense as that of tlie mango. Its elastic houghs threaten, during the 
roughest tempests of April, no danger to the person beneath them. Jlut a 
storm, writes the authority last quoted, ‘^sometimes makes wild wmrk in an 
old mango grove, uprooting and snapping the trees as if tliey ivcrc reeds/" 
The gvilar and plpal {Ficus religiosa) figs arc equally treacherous. Groves aro 
often surrounded by a lofty hedge of bamboos, which in this district tlirivc luxu- 
riantly. The finest bamboo plantation is that at Sayyidpur near liaheri. Here 
bamboos aro plandsl in regular rows over a space of about 300 yards by 100, 
and form a succession of aisles which are pillared on either side, and vaulted 
overhead, by clusters of intcrarching stems. Amongst them at one end nestles 
the cell and graveyard of some Hindu devotees (Gos/iins), w ho, after death, 
are buried sitting in a layer of salt. Other fine groves may be seen at Ucoria, 
Bisalpiir, Aonla, Saraiili, Shdii, and Fatebganj, East ; Sakras and Chitoniau in 
Bahcri, and Kuaiidanda in Faricipur ; and in the northern suburbs of Bareilly 
city. The grove at Fatebganj was the first w hose noVde laurel-like shade ” 
sheltered Ilcber on bis tour through the district. It w’ as then (18:;i l) thirty-six 
years old,^ but is still flourishing. 

The opening of the railway has incr(‘asod the demand for w'ood.. The 
Demand for wood dosing of Government forests in neighbouring districts, 
reducing groves. lb(‘ grant to Nrqial of the Tai'^i woodlands beyond the 

K^arda, b.ave limited its supply. And old groves have sutTered from these 
causes a havoc which it will require many long years to repair. Sentiment 
lias not sufliced to preserve tlieni, regarded though th(»y bo by Hindus wdih a 
feeling almost amounting to affection. It is still deemed hardly respectable to 
fell a grove without j)lanting another in its stead. But liad not Government, 
"with wise fore- iglit, exem])tcd their sites from assessment, tlierc is little 

the Anirnficf oflup journry “ o’er broad llintlQ^airs sultry mead, o’er bleak Alroora’s 
hill.” V(1 J , Clujp 16. 
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doubfc that within a few years cultivation would have taken the place of 
trees ; that the district would have lost its chief ornanicnts, and the climate and 
rainfall clianged greatly for the worse. The area found under groves at set- 
tlement was 50/215 acres, whereof (3, 7 (>7 acres lie within the Pilibhit sub-divi- 
sion. The latter area supported 154,087 fruit-bearing, and 29,161 other trees. 

The cultivated crops may, as before,^ be divided into those of the autumn 
^ , . and those of the spring harvest. The followiiiir list. 

Cultivated crops, . o ? 

baaed on settlement statistics, maintains that division, 
and shows the proportion in which eacli crop is raised. But tlio manner 
in which the proportion is expressed differs for the two great divisions 
of the district. Tho column for Bareilly j:)ropcr shows what percentago 
of the total area of botk harv'csts tho crop in (piestion occupies ; 
that for the Pilihhit suh-division, what percentage of the area ‘of harvest. 
Thu?, in Bareilly proper, sugarcane occupies 5*664 per cent, of the total area, 
883,993 acres, cultivated for both harvests ; wdiile in Pillbhit it occupies 9715 
])or cent, of tho fields sown for the autumn harvest onlj". Tho form of the 
tables in the Pilihhit settlement report forbade tho calculation of a uniform 
percentage for tho whole district. 

./la in-crop, S' ^ or crops of the autumn harvest ( khar/f). 


Crop. 


f Lund actually sown 
I with the crop. 
Su{j<arcane { Land prepared for 
{i/iti) I next year's crop 
(pan (Ira). 

Vegetables and other garden 
crops (Uirkari) 

CoiixiM ( kapds) ... 

Hemp (san) 

Maize or Indian-corn (niakha) 
Kices (dhdn) 

Bdjra millet 

( for grain 1 

Jodr do. J for cattle- > 

(. fodder (t7<arr/j j 
Kochn ditto 

^tandua ditto 

thamdkh ditto 

t<pn(tni or kukni ditto 

(Jhana ditto 


Botanical naint. 


Sa c ( ha r u m ofjic inaru m 


G ossp p i n m herfmeeu m 
('annahis saliva 
Zea mays 
Oryza saliva 
VeniciUaria spiv a la 

llolcus sorghum 

PaspaJum frumentacenm 
Eleusine coracatia 
Oplisrnenus cotonus 
Panicum Jtalicum 
„ Ald'uiceum 


PbucexNtagu or tiik total 
cultivation. 


Of both h.'ir 
vests in Bareil- 
ly proper. 


6*bC 4 


3 7 

0 932 
3-e44 

0 177 

4 781 
21 958 
17-U69 

5 431 

1 89a 
O'OtiS 
0873 
0C04 
O’UOl 


Of antnmn 
harvest in the 
Pilihhit .sub- 
division. 


9715 


3 602 

0-647 
1*.317 
0 055 
0'3I9 
59*720 
9 274 

0 209 

6-841 
OlOt 
U 349 
C*00l 


^ Supra, p. 267. 
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Rain-crops, or crops of the autumn harvest (hhari/) — (concluded). 


Pkrcentaqb of tub total 
CDLTIVATION. 


Crop. 


Indigo (nil) 

Urd or mdsh 
Moth 
Mung 
Arhar 
Lobiya 

Til ... 

Waternut {singhdra) 
Pineapple (anands) 
Munj grass • ... 
Tobacco (iambaku) 
Mustard (ra t) 



Botanical name. 


Indigofcra Unctoria 

i Phasectits radiafnst 

,, aconitifolius 

,, ntungo 

Cajanuajlavus 
Dolichoa sinensis 
Ses a m mi orient ale 
Trapa bispinosa 

Saccharum munja 
Nirotiana tnbacum 
Jdraasica campestris 


Of both har- 
vests in Bareih 
ly proper. 


0-047 
M9I 
0-461 
0 U64 
0*448 
0-004 
0 0' 6 
0 004 


Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division. 


7*692 
2 264 
0-243 

0-035 
0 182 

0 001 
0*009 
0-01 1 2 
0.8C3 


Spring crops (rabi). 



1 

Fercbntaor of total 

CULTIVATION. 

Crop. 

! 

Botanical name. 

Of both har- 
vests in Bareil- 
ly proper. 

Of spriner 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division. 

Wheat (gihdn) ... 

Triticum vulgare 

23 - 4 f )[ 

65-676 

Gram (chana) ... .»• 

Cicer arieiinum 

3-692 

10-463 . 

Do. (kaaa) 

Birley (jau) 

Mixed wheat and barley (goji) 

Hordeum hexasiichon 

0 039 

0 260 

J’66 7 

7-825 

or wheat and gram (gochna) ., 
Mixed barley and gram, or bar- 

... 

0 967 

6 532 

ley, gram, and peas (bijra) ... 


1-36 7 

0*671 

Garden crops and tobacco 
Melons, musk and water (hhar- 

Cuenmis melo and C, vulga- 

0 026 

0 J 74 

huza and tarbuza) 

ris 

0’080 

0*222 

Oats {jai) ... 

Avena saliva 

0-015 

... 

Maaur pulse 

Rrvum lens 

0 428 

2 641 

Arhar do. 

Cajanus Jtavus 

0-006 

0-m 

Sehun ••• 

Pi sum sativum 

... 

Peas (mattar) 

0 084 

0*088 

Linseed (nisi or Hai) ... 

Linum usilatissimum 

0*396 

1 * 0-26 

Mustard (sarson and lAhi) ... 

brassica campeatria 

0-048 

0*376 

Safflower (kusum) 

Carth a m us tine tori us 

... 

... 

Aniseed (a j wain) .m 

Plycholis ajwain 

0 008 

... 

Kondher rice ... ... 

Oryza saliva 

... 

Coriander (dhanya) • . 

Coriandrum sativum 

... 

... 


The principal crops are, then, for the kbarlf harvest rice, bajra, sugar- 
cane, cotton, and maize ; for the rabi harvest, wheat, gram, barlej, and their 
combinations. It will be remarked that tobacco and mustard appear as 
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both spring and autumn crops in Pilibhit, Arhar, which figures amongst 
the spring crops of that sub-division, is sometimes classed as an autumn growth, 
but, as observed above, ^ it occupies the ground during both' seasons, and can 
be called the special property of neither. The absence of a poppy crop is notice- 
able in tlie returns for both Pilibhit and Bareilly, proper ; but poppy is large- 
ly grown in the Aonla and Faridpur iahsils. Of the 883,993 acres already 
mentioned as cultivated in the latter tract, 149,768 acres arc tilled for both harvests. 
iSuch land is here called dosdhi; and the spring crop grown thereon after the 
garnering of its autumn predecessor is known as the dosdhi rahi^ About a 
quarter of the kharif area is thus resown for the rabi harvest ; and about a 
third of the rabi outturn is supplied by kharif lands thus resown. The remain- 
ing two-thirds are raised from land which has lain fallow throughout the 
autumn, and are named by way of distinction the purdl rahL From the cal- 
culations of the above list dosdhi crops have been excluded; but in kind they 
differ little or nothing from their purdl contemporaries, China, or chena, which 
will be remembered as an autumn millet, shows again in the dosdhi sowings. 
But no other spring crop is reaped exclusively from dosdhi lands. The whole 
area under spring crops, purdl and dosdhi combined, is to the area of the autumn 
harvest as 73 to 100. 

From the crops we pass to their methods of cultivation and outturn. 
Method of cuiti- former, a long but not uninteresting subject, should 
vation. Liye stock. \yQ prefaced by a brief description of the farmer’s stock-in- 
trade. His live-stock has been to some extent described already. A yoke of 
plough cattle .may be broadly said to cost him Rs. 20 and last him for eight 
years. If bullocks, the yoke will drag the plough for six hours at a spell ; 
if buffaloes, for onc-fourth less that time. In the course of their task the 
bullocks will turn up over two (local) bighds of clayey, and from 2^ to 3 bighas 
of light soils. The buffaloes, in their shorter term of labour, can plough but 
3 1 bigbds of stiff and two of light land. The area which can be properly tilled 
by a two-bullock plough is about 4*7 acres, by a three-bullock plough 6*2 
acres, and by a four-bullock plough 9*3 acres. Settlement records assign to 
the whole district a total of 145,203 ploughs, and the average cultivated area 
per plough is therefore 8*01 acres. In the eastern parganahs the number of 
male cattle per plough is 3*33 ; but in this calculation calves are included. The 
western parganahs show a somewhat higher average. When reduced through 
want of cattle to use hoe instead of plough or barrow, the cultivator can keep 

^ P. 26 , Budaun notice. ® We have seen that in Bfjnor its usual name is dofasli, 

Mr Stack remarks that the same word is in general use here, and that the term dosahi is often 
limited to land sown with spring crops after btarma autumn rice. 
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but seven local biglias, or little more than one acre, in tillage. The Well-to-do 
cattle-owner pays his ploughman {hali)^ a wage which varies much from place 
to place. Ill Aonla that wage is one-sixth of the produce ; a second labourer, 
if a second is employed, getting from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 a month. In Richha 
and Faridpur the ploughman’s remuneration is Rs. 2 a month or 20 local maunds 
of grain ; in Nawabganj a sliglitly higher sum of money, 'plus a blanket and 
a pair of shoes yearly ; and in Kabar and Sirsdwan Rs. 2 per month. When 
paid in kind the wage is called and the labourer who receives it a 


hdjiddr. 

Of the plough itself, which differs nothing from the implement used else- 
where in the North-Western Provinces, an illustrated 

Implements. i i i 

description has been given m the Mainpuri notice.^ For 
drill-sowing a hollow bamboo tube {nal or bems)^ with a broad wooden cup at its 
mouth, is attached to the solo or boot (parked) of the plough ; and the cup is 
fed with seed which descends thence into the furrow. In preparing the ground 
for sugarcane, the furrows are widened by two mould-boards fastened behind 
the share. A thin bamboo goad {paina)j with a sharp nail (ard/) at one end 
and a twisted leather lash (santa) at the other, is used to encourage the cattle. 
To gather the weeds, or pulverize the soil when caked by rain, a heavy rako 
(khilivcii) is employed. There are three kinds of harrows — the patela or heavy 
beam, the rari or cylindrical roller, and the sohal or parallel beams. Tlio 
instruments of hoeing and weeding are the kasi or common, and phdnra or 
spado hoe ; the khnrpi^ a spud or scraper ; the gandasa and the ddranti or 
hasiya, sickles or choppers, of which the first-named is toothed like a saw. 
For lift irrigation the diigla beri or boat-shaped basket, and for well irrigation 
earthen pots (karwdra), weighted levers {dhenkli)^ winch-whcels {charkhi)^ 
leathern buckets (charsa), and well ropes (Ido or lirt)^ arc required. Threshing 
and winnowing demand only a small wooden rako {parchhdi)^ a broom {surhet), 
a three-legged stool (/i/9dz), and a basket shaped not unlike a dustpan. The 
price of all these articles, although somewhat higher than in Buddun, is still 
very cheap. The ploughing apparatus costs from Re. 1-6-0 to Rs. 3, and the 
leathern bucket Rs. 2. But the patela and well-rope are the only other imple- 
ments whose price always exceeds a rupee. Where comparison is possible, 
those prices are found to have increased little since 1830, In one case indeed, 
that of the gandasa, they have decreased.^ 

Having supplied the husbandman with his apparatus, let us see how he 
uses it. The first ploughing of the season (haraita), whether for the autumn 

^ The harwdha of down-coimtrj diatricti, ^ Gazetteer, IV., 513 514. 

Be. I to 6 annas. See a comparative list of prices at p. 67 of Mr. Moens’ report. 
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or tbe spring harvest, is lieralded by omens and ceremonies. Por the calcula- 
PlouRhioff. The auspicious day and hour (inaMrat)^ the orthodox 

mahurat, Hindu consults his priestly adviser, who decides the ques- 

tion in an astrological manner best know n to himselt? If the ploughing be for tho 
autumn harvest, the advice is taken several days before the Akhtij or 18th of 
IJaisdkh (April-May), the date when tho cultivator must repay the loans he 
has borrowed on his spring crop,^ At tho appointed time ho visits one of his 
fields, which must be quadrangular in shape ; and keeping his face or right side 
towards the easlern moon, makes five scratches in the ground with a hoe or 
ploughshare. He then returns homew'ards, carefully watching the omens. A 
woman witli a pitcher, a gardener with Howlers, a w^atersnake, tho cry of an 
Indian cuckoo, are favourable signs. If a jackal yelp, if a hare or fox cross 
liispath, it is unlucky. Once at home, he spends Ihcro the rest of the day in 
undisturbed but wakeful idleness. From disputes with adversaries, and even 
the most trivial offices of kindness towards friends, he holds aloof. Some 
kinswoman who is not a widows presents him for luck’s sake with curds and 
silver. The curds and other delicacies ho consumes, but carefully abstains 
from milk. The day of repose over, he engages in preparations for the agri- 
cultural campaign, manuring his fields and putting his tools of husbandry in 
order. The mahurat is said to he less carefully taken than of yore. The 
advice of the pandit and even the warning of omens sometimes remain 
unsought. Still the custom has this indispensable residue, that tho earth must 
ho scratched, and scratched on a lucky day. The date chosen is often tho 
Dliiindeli or second day of tho Holi festival, and sometimes tho folloiving clay. 
The wdiolo of Ijhadon (Augnst-Septomher), the latter half of Knar (September- 
October) and the first half of Kartlik (Oetober-November) arc all favourablo 
times. Hut tlio first half of Kuur {kanigat) is a sort of Hindu Lent, in wdiich 
funeral rites of ancestors and acts of charity must be performed; and during 
tins period no mahurat is possible. 

Tho kharif or rain-crop ploitghings begin with tho first fall of rain in 
Asarli fJnne-JuIy). Those for the spring harvest commence in the same 
month, and continue (weather permitting) until tho middle of Bhadun (Angust- 
Septernhor). Tho clods are then crushed with the faiela^ and for every further 
ploughing a harrowing is admini.sterod. By the beginning of Ivarttik (October- 
November) 18 or 20 plonghings have given the land a perfect tilth. It is 
ploughed over in all dircction.s, the firll ploughing being called ehsiri jot^ tho 

' It ifl iis the astrologer^ perhaps, and not as Ihc priest, that the Ur^linian ii ronsulted ; for 
Miisslmjvns often take his advice on this point. 'i'he Akhtij is in this respect to the 

spring crop what the biwali is to th« autumn. 
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Sowing. 


second dobar^ the third tahar^ the fourth chauhar^ the fifth pachtvar^ and so on. 
The yearly cost of ploughing the 4*7 acres which can be properly tilled by two* 
bullocks is reckoned at rather less than Rs. 2-8-0.^ 

Three ways of sowing are known to the Bareilly rustic. In the first 
or sai process the sower treads close behind the plough^ 
dropping the seed into the furrow by hand. The second^ 
bdn$ or mly is the ordinary drill-sowing, in which the seed is deposited through 
a tube attached to the plough itself. In the third, h(?'a or pavera bona, the 
seed is sown broadcast at evening, to bo ploughed over next morning. Wheat, 
barley, and oats are sown by all three methods ; Indian-corn by sai; the other 
rain-crops and the coarser spring-crops broadcast. The practice of scattering 
broadcast without preliminary ploughing is sometimes adopted in sowing 
spring linseed and pulses on land lately vacated by autumn rice. In thia 
case also a ploughing follows the sowing ; and in all cases a harrowing com- 
pletes the arrangements. 

The seed remaining (bljioar) in the basket at the close of a day’s sowing 
becomes the perquisite of the labourers employed in the process. The day 
on which sowings are completed (dalbjajhar or nihonif is devoted to festivity. 
The plough is decked with garlands, and the remnants of the seed are made 
into a cake for the fattening of mendicants and holy men. 

The science of manuring is but imperfectly understood by the people. 

In collecting dung from the roads, caraping-grounds, and 
fields where the cattle have been grazing, they display, 
writes Mr. Moons, a praiseworthy assiduity. Fallen leaves, ashes, and the 
sweepings of their houses are no less carefully accumulated. But the manure 
gathered by those moans is put all in one heap, exposed to the air, where it 
remains till it is completely decomposed. By this system nearly all the gases 
and nutritive juices are dissipated and lost, and nearly all the salts are washed’ 
away by the rain. The heap, when sufficiently dry, is then burnt, and the 
ashes are spread over the fields : a more wasteful system could hardly be 
conceived. Bones, than which few manures are more valuable, aro never 
used for the purpose, but are allowed to lie about the outskirts of the village. 
Of all artificial manures they aro of course utterly ignorant, and they are very 
disinclined to try anything new.” They have been known to reject indigo reftise 
even when offered gratis. Tlio trash o^ sugarcane makes an excellent manure, 
especially for cotton ; but both this and a large quantity of cowdung are 


Manuring 


^ Settlement report of Bareilly proper, pp. 69, 70. ® Elsewhere Kunr y,iundfa^ Kunr bojh 

or Hariar. Daliyajhar mcana literally the hnishinpr out of the Rowing-baskot {duUya)* See 
EliioCt Glossarj/y articlcR ou that word and those just raciitioned. 
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consumed as fuel. Sheep arc sometimes penned {khatdyo) in an unsown 
field for the sake of their droppings ; but the farmer has no idea of growing 
green crops to be fed down by sheep. Sweepings from the houses of non- 
agricultural villagers are by custom the property of the landlord, who disposes 
of suoh manure as ho sees fit. The defects of the present system induce Mr. 
Moens to take a somewhat gloomy view of the agricultural future. The 
increase of population is pressing too exaetingly upon the soil. Laud watered 
by canals is becoming overcropped, aud the attempts made to restore its lost 
])hosphates are inadequate. So far as it extends, however, manuring is evenly 
distributed. The best land, wherever situated, is the best manured ; and few 
villages possess a nauluui or well-defined zone of manured soil around the 


Irrigation. 


homestead. 

The copious rainfall and high spring hivcl of tlio district greatly reduce 
the need of irrigation. This is required only to ensure a 
crop ill unfavourable years, and not, as in the Duab, to 
ensure any crop at all. One watering for spring crops, and two or throe for 
sugarcane, are all that is customary; while in the northern parganabs fine wheat 
and oven cane are grown entirely without irrigation. Here, however, rents are 
paid chiefly in kind, by the division of the crop between landlord and tenant ; 
and well irrigation is reserved for crops which like sugarcane, garden-stuff, and 
tobacco, pay money rents. In watering the latter crops the tenant reaps the 
whole advantage of his well ; by watcriog the former he would only share the 
advantage with Ins landlord. Tho great danger in these parganabs is not 
drought, but smut arising from a surfeit of damp. Tlie dread of excessive mois- 
ture deters cultivators from using tho canals in cloudy weather. And this in 
spite of the fact that irrigated lands have been shown to produce wheat 32 per 
cent, better than dry.^ The only crops irrigated as a 7uile are, for the autumn 
harvest, sugarcane and hJiijwa rice : for the spring harvest, wheat, barley, 
gram, and their combinations. 

The sources of irrigation are wells, rivers, canals, and tanks or lagoons. 

Except in the neighbourhood of large villages, masonry wells 
arc rare. Those that exist are old, and were built for 
drinking purposes. Water for the fields is supplied by earthen wells, fur 
>vliose construction tho nature of the subsoil is almost everywhere adapted. 

Such excavations aro distin finished into sotihaiy or those 
which reach the subterranean spring {sot)y^ and barhai, or 
tlioso which derive their water from percolation. As iiiBijnor, the spots occupied 

' See tho results ‘of Mr. Moens’ cfperunents in Karor at p. 72 o£ the settlement report. 
bam of Bijuor, supra, p. 375, 
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Sotihai and 
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by spring wells are irregularly scattered, and generally small. When sunk 
through clayey or loamy soil (moti dharti) they last from 3 to 30 years without 
interior lining. But where firm strata alternate with sand, a casing of rop(3 
(J)indt) twisted from the stalks of arhar and bajra will barely preserve the 
well foi; three. If their walls are trusted and the spring is copious, sotihai 
wells are worked with the rope and leathern bucket. In Aonla west of the 
Nawab nadi, in Soutli Sarauli, and near the city of Bareilly, the workers are 
bullocks. In Bisal{uir e?ist of the Deoha, in the south-east corner of Faridpur^ 
and in thePilibhit sul^di vision, gangs of men arc employed, llellefs of four 
drawtho water, while one hand at the well and another in the field cficct its 
distribution. The average area irrigated by one of these spring-wells is dbout 
four acres in tlio season, and somewhat under two-tliirds of an acre a day. 

The ordinary barhdi well lasts usually for hut one sejisoii. Its average 

, depth of water is about tliree feet, and wlien a few hours’ 

Barhdi. 1-1 1 , • 1 

drawing has exhausted that supply, the hind must await 

its replacement by percolation. The maximum irrigation of such wells has been 

already mentioned as ten ])olcs (one-sixtoouth of an acre) daily. ^ lathe 

fliame jilace has boon described the slow and laborious method of w^orking them 

by winch-wheel {charkh) ami lever (dhodli), Wdicn the ordinary cartlion 

well costs its possessor anytliing at all, his expenses are limited to two or 

three rupees. But as a rule its construction makes no inroad on liis scanty 

finances. The excavation is done by himself and friends, the well-rope is 

twisted out of homo-grown liemp, and a customary share of the crop rojiays 

ihoviIlag (3 car[>enter for making the lo3a:*r or wlieel. 

Irrigation by wheel or lover is liowover possible only where the spring- 
l(‘vel is iiigh. In the west of Aonla tahsil, whore it is low 
Spring c . rather where the land bos higii, a bucket and bullocks arc 

reqiure<l. Hito the top-soil is dry, and the spring-level from IG to 2G loot 
below tho surfaco. In the rest of the district water is mueli nearer, being 
found in the IJiddir at tlie depth of a man's stature. “ In some parts, where 
a buffalo rolls on the ground, the depressions will in a short time become filled 
with water ; and a liole made by pusliing a common walking-stick into the 
ground fills at once.” From tho following calculation, showing tlie average 
depth of the spring level in tah.sils other than Aonla, tho khadir flat.s have hoen 
excluded : — Faridpur, 13 feet 41 inches ; Karor, 11 feet 8 inches ; Nawabganj, 9 
feet t) inches ; Mirganj, 13 fetd 2 inches; Baheri, 10 feet 10-^ inches ; Bisalpur, 
1 I feet 0 ^ inches ; nnd Pilibhit, 10 feet inches. The earthen w^ells in Karor, 

1 Supra, p. .11, ]5u(lami. 'I In- arrfl watered during-Mie season by a barbui well is stated al 
flrres. ? / ^ * lron< 5 to 6 f( ct. 
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Mirganj, and Piutinpur are mere narrow liolos, ranging from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. 

The first step towards river irrigation is the construction of temporary 
earthen dams. IMocked hv thesis obstacles, the water rises 

Kiver irrifration, , . , , . ‘ . . , , i 

to such a heiglit as admits or its distribution either by lift ’ 

or flush throiigli cliarmels. The cost ot* mubanking sucli dams is mot in throo 

different ways : — 

(1). Tho commonest plan is for tin' irrigating villages to contribute the 
labour of one man per [ilongh, or tho money-value of' that labour for such tiiuo 
as is required to construet tho dam. They then receive tho water free. 

(2j. The dam is made hy the landholders of the villages at the two ends 
of tlic embankment, who undertake the whole responsibility of its constriictiori 
and maintenance. The cost is collecte I from the larnlholders of tho irrigating 
villages rateably aecording to tlio yearly area irrigated in each village l)y tlio 
dam. This is the system followed on tho great K itua dams in Bisalpur. 

(3). Th(i dam is constructe-l by tlie second method. But tho expenses 
are defrayed by a eess of two per cent, on the land-tax ol‘ each irrigating village, 
without refereneo to the actual cost of construction or the area, actually irrigated. 
This procedure is prevalent clfadly on the Aril dams in x\()nla. 

In the last two cases the landholders of irrigating villages recoup them- 
s(‘lves by charging their tenants a water-rate. Tliis is usually one anna per hlgha 
for crops {nijkdiri) whoso rent is paid in kind, and 2 annas for cano irrigation; 
hut in sonic villages annas, whatever the crop. In all cases the zamindars 
collect considerably more than they have to pay. The system prevails to some 
extent in canal-watered villag(3S also, where an unauthoi-iz(‘d cess of fi annas 
per two-bullock plough is sometimes levied towards tho entertainment and 
conciliation of tlio canal subordinates visil.ing the village. 

The existing system of canals lias been described above. 
>ana irri»^.ition. question whether their water deteriorates tho land 

the settlement officer writes as follows : — 


In Bareilly the canal-water is all derived from the rivers. It is higlily 
eliargod with silt and fine mud; and like the river water in flood, though not 
to so great an extoiit, usually loaves behind fertilizing alluvial deposits. Where 
the water is as pure as in tho Ganges Canal, I can believe in its doing harm 
to the land. Here it certainly is not the case ichen used fairly. It is terribly 
wasted, and the fields arc quite swamped with water, receiving far more than 

* For «omc account of lift irrijjation vide supra, pp. 31, 32. Mr, Moons estimates the daily 
area watered by a lift-gang at somewhat more than from,! to ij acres. But judged by the 
'^spuiicuce of other districts that estimates appears overstated. 
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is required. The result is that the inorganic constUucnfs of the soil are dis- 
solved with great rapidity ; all that the plants can consume is taken up, and 
the rest is carried down to the sub-soil out of reach of the roots. Hencefor- 
ward the land requires either free manuring, or the silt deposits from the canal- 
water, to produce an average crop. Where the subsoil is retentive, such as clay 
or hankar^ there the land has a tendency to deteriorate from the flooding ife 
receives year after year. The water stagnates in the pan and rots the roots of 
the plants, while the upper soil l)ecomos cold and soured. The natives call the 
first of these two conditions akorhal; and say that when the land formerly 
unirrigated has been freely watered for a few years in succession it cannot get 
on at all without \vater. ‘ As a cow will not give milk properly without its calf 
before it, so land in this condition- will not give a crop without water.’ When 
lift or well Irrigation is practised the water is necessarily economised, and no 
more given than the field absolutely rcfjnires. 

The remedy is obvious. Deep ploughing and subsoil drainage, with a 
use of lime and bone manures, would at once remedy the evil ; but this would 
require an improved breed of cattle, an alteration in the structure of the plough, 
and increased agricultural knowledge. I am not satigaino enough to hope even 
for tho introduction of these requisites for many a year. Over-cropping and 
consequent deterioration of the land are also fostered by canfils. Owing to 
the rapidity witli which a field can be irrigated and the consequent amount 
of labour liberated, a cultivator can iiavo a larger area under tho bettor crops 
or more cultivation, while ho has no more manure to put down than lio 

Lad before. Water is so near the surface, and natural streams are so numerous 
already, that considering the rise in tlie spring-level that always follows flush 
canal-irrigation, and the extortions and vexations ahvnys attendant on canals, 
and the over-cropping that they encourage, I doubt whether an extension of 
canals in Bareilly will not eventually prove a vast evil : whether they will not 
induce malarious fever and all its evils here as they are said to have done in 
Saharanpur and Bulandshahr; and whether they will not eventually deteriorate 
the land. There are only two tracts in the district where I should like to sec 
them made — in South Surauli and the Avest parts generally of the Aonla 
tahsfl, where the soil is sandy and the sju’ing level low" ; and in the sandy tracts 
of parganahs Karor and Faiilpur.” 

Irrigation from canals is, like that from rivers, etFocted by either flow or 
^ liTt ; that from lagoons and tanks by lift alone. It is 

unusual for a landlord to charge his tenants for tho use of 
tank wrater ; but before watering their own fields, they must give gratuitoiis 
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Ry bucket well. 


irrigation to his home farm. Ho allows tenants of other landlords to use the 
surplus water, if any, on payment of from 1 to 2 annas per local bigha. 

The writer just quoted makes some rather elaborate reasonings as to the 
Cost of irtiga- cost of irrigation. Ho remarks, however, that they are 
curious rather than useful, as irrigation rarely costs any- 
thing in hard cash. The wage paid for irrigation labour is sometimes 

annas half a pound of parched grain (cJiabena)^ some- 
times 1^ annas plnsti quarter of a pound, and sometimes 2 annas without food. 
The ordinary working hours aro from sunrise to 9 a. m. and from 3 p. m. to sun- 
set. A 20-foet eaiihon well and its plant would cost wages 
of throe excavators, Rs. 2-13 0; lining of twigs, 4 annas ; 
bucket, rope, and wheel, Rs. 5 ; total Rs. 8-1-0. As sunk through loam tlio 
well should last two years, lis. 4-0-G is the annual incidence of that cost. Add- 
ing the wages of irrigation labourers (Rs. 9-9-0)^ and taking 4yV acres as the 
area irrigated by the well, we get a resultant cost of Rs. 3-5-7 per acre for one 
watering of the spring crop, and Rs. 8-1-0 for three waterings of sugarcane. 

So much for a well worked by bucket. The cost of watering from one 
Bylever or wheel- ^vorl^od by lever or wheel would bo loss, as the water in 
such wells is nearer the surAico, and the wells tliemselvos 
narrower. Here the cost of sinking and lining the well is but Re. ]-9-(), and 
of plant 14 annas ; total Us. 2-7-G. The plant however lasts for two years, and 
deducting half its price wo get a cost of Rs. 2-0-G for the season during whiidi 
the well exi.sts. Adding as heforo wages of labour (Re. l-4-0)2 and fixing the 
irrigated area at G kacha bighas, we must pay Rs. 3-4-3 per acre for one water- 
ing of the rahi, and Rs. G-2-G for three waterings of cane. 

In lift irrigation, when no charge is made for tho water, tlie items reduce 
themselves to wages of labour (14 annas )'^ and cost of plant 
(4 annas). The total cost of one watering from one lift will 
bo Re. 1-0-G, and of three waterings Rs. 2-10-1 per acre. But to save tiino 
two lifts are often simultaneously employed on tho irrigation of tho same field. 
Tho tasks of weeding {nirai) and hoeing {kodai) are performed chiefly 
Weeding and hoe- hired labour of both sexes. The rate of romimoration 

for men is in ordinary times one anna a day and food ; but 
at tho beginning of tho rains, when labour is in demand, that rate advances 
almost half as much again. Women receive throe quarters of an anna and food, 
or one #nna in all ; and children half an anna a day. Ten man can weed over one 
acre daily, at a cost of about Re. 1-1-6 per acre ; and 16 women can weed an 

^ Nino men for 81 days at 2 annas each per diem, ^ One man for 10 days at 2 ancaa 

daily« s Seven men at 2 aunas the day, the tenant of the field making an eighth. 


And by lift. 
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aero only, nt a cost of Re. 1. The oxcellcace at tlifs work of Kurnii women 
is proverbial — 

“ Bhali jat Kunbin ki ; khurpi hath 
Khet nirawe a])ne pi ko salh, ’’ 

“Gooii blood the Kunbin’s, who witli spiid in hand 
Beside herliusbaiid weeds the {grateful land.^” 

The spud {khurpi) is the usual instrnnumt of weeding, wliilc hoeing is 
generally done by men armed with large hoes 

The tenant and his family suffice as a rule for the duty of watching the 
crop. Rut when hired for tliat purpose, a labourer receives 
Rs. 2 a inoiith and the liberty of eating in the field itf^elf 
as much grain as ho cares to pick there. The tall autumn millets ^ and sugar- 
cane, the fortrer for one and the latter for one and a half months, are the only 
crops on which watching is always bestowed. Rut in forest neighbourhoods 
the spring crop also must be gufiided against the nightly incursions of four- 
footed marauders. The average area guarded hy one })erson perched on Ins 
tall bamboo scaftolding is stated at the small figure of less than two acres ; the 
average cost, when represented in money, at from Re. 1 for ordinary crops to 
Es. 2 for sugarcane. 

Reaping {laid) is most often paid for in kind, but sometimes in money, by 
time or the piece. One-tifteenth of the gross produce in the 
ease of coarse autumn growths and winter pulses, and about 
one* seventeenth in that of cereals, repay the reaper {lehra) who has brought 
the crop to garner.*'^ Where money wages are paid by time, the usual rate is 2 
annas a day for men, and a quarter less for women; but liere the cultivator 
garners the crop himself. Ry piece or contract, the rate is 2i annas per 
kacha blgha^ for reaping and garnering, and H annas for reaping alone. For 
cutting and Icating sugarcane, the peeler (rhhola) receives Hve stacks a day and 


Reaping. 


the leaves. 

For cotton-picking by hired labour, either the pickers {paihdri) are paid 
in money at annas per day, or in kind by a very peculiar and expensive 
system. At the first picking \\\o paihdri gots one handful in every two, then 
one in three, one in four, and so on np to the twentieth picking, — the share of 
the picker decreasing at every osra'"^ as the produce increases and becomes 
easier to pick. After the tw’cnticth picking, tlic picker's share increases again 
— one in nineteen, one in eighteen liandfuls, and so on, imu'casing as prodiico 

' Elliot’s Supphmrvtal Glo$mry^ Hrticlc “ Kurmi.’* ” Pdjra, judr. and maize, # ^ Set- 

llement report of Bareilly proper, p 77- la the bitter case, bis normal share is one4wcr»tieth 
onh' ; but h<' is allowt' l to si bct bis own sheaves, and of course .rebels tlie largest. P’x- 

c.ept in Aonla and ISancha the kacdia bigba Duaiurts rather less than oiie-bixth of an Here, 
//i/rtf, weights and meaburcs. 
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decreases. The average of the whole arithmetically is ono-twelfth of the pro- 
duce in practice ; with ratorence to the number of pickings it is about one- 
fifteenth ; twelve women are reckoned to pick an aero per day, or sixteen can 
do it before noon.” 

When brouglit to the threshing-floor (pair or khirmaagali) tlie crop, at this 
Hnrvest-hornc and &tage known as tak^ is spread out to dry ; and when dry is 
threshing. trodden out by muzzled oxen, who are driven round from 

left to right.^ The first cuttings of sltdmdkh millet at the antninn, and of 
barley at the spring harvest, never visit the threshing-floor. Tboso, the first- 
fruits reserved for a harvest-home ceremonial, are brought to the family hut, 
presented to the family priests and pmaieSj and eaten by tlie family ilself. 
Husked from its ear, and mixed with coarse sugar and milk, the grain is tasted 
seven times by eeeli member of the household. The season is a festiv'c one ; 
hut the approaching collectitm of the (liovernimmt revenue and tho landlord’s 
rent casts perhaps some gloom over its festivity. 

“ riiula phulii kyuii phire ? Char arwun riva. 

Jhuka jhukrt kyun phire^Piyada aya. 

“ Why dost wander thus bloorningly ? Home have come the first fruits. 

Why dost wander thus slouchingly ? The tax-gatherer hath come, ” 

The completion of winnowing, a process already described,^ is marked by 
some farther rites. Tho winnowed grain is gathered in a 
heap (ra.s). Starting from the soiitli, with his basket in his 
right, hand tho winnower stalks northwards towards tho pole wliereto the thresh- 
ing cattle liave been tethered. This lie does by two successive circuits to west 
and east, l.e,y to left and right. A siekb', a blade of holy grass, rnaddr 
fiowers,"^ and a covvdung cake, arc placed in a clelt stick on tlie heap ; at its 
lour corners arc placed other c.owdung cakes, while a lino of covvdung ash is 
traced, and a libation of water {urgk) poured around it. A burnt saorifico 
(horn) of clarified butter and coarse sugar is ollered, and what is lelt {praslidd) 
of the latter is distributed amongst ilio bystanders. Kxeept lor tho })ious 
ejaculation uttered by tho winnower wdien he [)uts down liis basket, theso 
jiroccedings arc conducted in perfect silence. It is leared tliat the slightest 
inattention wdll give malignant sprites \bhtU) opportunity of damaging tho 


grain. 

Passing from the general processes of cultivation lo tlio special methods 
adopted for the princij)al crops, we may note also tho outturn oi each. 

\CircliTig round an object with the right hand always towards it {pradakshina) is an 
rtucient sign of religious respect. It existed in Kurope as well as Asia. J5cott tells us that 
it was called dcasmi by the bcotcli lliglilaiidtix; uiid the babjt ia still preserved at some holy 
places in Irolaml. Quoted by Sir Henry Elliot, Suppleinental Gussorj/, artiLde “ Arwau.** 

Supta, p. 29, * The kO’ass is (Toa syimsiiroides) ; the tlowor, Aschpi'is rj>gantni^ 
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According to the greenish or reddish colour of its grain, hdjra is distinguished 
Special methods into two varieties, hdjva and Inijri, Six or eight ploiighings 
prhfcTpal*cropT^ prepare the laud for its reception ; and it is S 9 wn broadcast 

B'ljra. in SAwan (July-August) with about 5lbs. of seed to the acre. 

Manure and irrigation are here never squandered on this crop.^ But it is generally 
weeded once, and sometimes hoed as often. If cut green before seeding its stalks 
are a nutritive fodder. Ripening in Karttik (October- November), it yields on a 
general average some 550lhs. of grain per acro.^ The special average of the 
river basins is in ordinary years about 850Ibs.; that of the loamy uplands 550 ; 
and that of sandy soil but 4201bs. In the first-named locality the crop attains 
a stature of a dozen feet or more, and has been known to yield the bumper 
outturn of l,2S01bs, per acre. It is subject to two incurable diseases. The 
symptoms of the first, known as haguUtja juna, are the appearance of a white 
spot on the leaf, followed by the withering of tho plant. The second, kandua 
jdna^ seems to bo a hind of smut or mildew, as tho seed turns into a black dust. 
The repeated cultivation of bajra on the same land may perhaps account for 
the former malady, and excessive damp for the latter. 

Tho varieties of judr are seven, Vairuiy Idtijliikra or latughar^ lal 
^ ^ or joyinicij jeti, singhia^ dogadda or duleriaj and mir- 

rnunhhi, Tho first four are grown chiefly for fodder {charrl)y 
the last three for grain ; and several varieties are often sown together in the 
same field. The cultivation of juar, its diseases, its times of sowing^nnd reaping, 
resemble those of bajra. If grain is tho cliief object, but 5,flbs. of seed are 
sown per acre; if fodder, as much as. 25. When allowed to grow again after its 
first cutting, the field ratoons” or bears a second crop. Tho value as fodder 
of jm\r stalks, cut before seeding, may be shown by an analytical cumpurisou*^ 
with turnips : — 



C karri. 

Turnips 

Water 

16*17 

DO 43 

jFlesh-Jormhuj matters 

2 -56 

1 04 

Fatty or heat^producinr^ mailers ... 

11*14 

7*89 

Inorganic ditto 

1*14 

•€4 


100 00 

lOO'OO 


Before reaching a height of two or three feet tho stalks are regarded as 

poisonous ; and they arc best cut for fodder when about two-thirds grown, 

Experiment has shown that irrigation would treble tbeir yearly outturn. In 

1 At Saidapet farm in Madras the outturn of bajra has been improved by manuring. 

2 The result of Mr. Boulderson’s experiments (1S28-31) was 633lb8 an acre ; that of Mr, Moens 
(1800-71) ftSVlbs. per acre. But the latter officer gives 649lb9. as the general arerage. 

* The analysia ^rai made by Dr. Yblcker a«d republiaUed in the Agricultural Gazeiitf Septem- 
ber, l«7l, 
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some villages tbo tenants are allowed to till free of rent, as a maintenance for 
tlieir plough-cattle, a small patch of this fodder. Ju^r is more or less suited 
to all soils, but, like bdjra, thrives most on the klu/dir flats. On the clay lands 
to the north of the district it is largely grown in alternate autumns with rice. 
The average yield of grain is about 1,1751b. i)er acre on low moist soil, and 
54}llb. on the uplands. 

Maize or Indian-corn is largely grown in all the north-western parga* 
nabs, where, succeeded by dosdhi wheat, it takes the place 
occupied iti other traets by sugarcane. It thrives best on 
light loamy soils. If the field destined for its reception has lain fallow through* 
out the year, or 7 ploughings are required ; but where a spring-crop Las been 
already reared, 3 or 4 will sufKce. The seed is sown in Asarh (June- July) 
by the .vai process described above. Th|tcrop always receives one weeding 
and hoeing, and is sometimes manured, but never watered. It grows rapidly 
and ripens in Bliadon (August-Sepfeinber), yielding an average outturn of 
l,014ib. per acre. The produce is almost invariably half tljo W'eight of the 
cobs ; a soft and juicy fodder is supplied by the green stalks. Chill or exces- 
sive damp cause the plant to redden and wither (sanidiia) ; but by mildew it is 
never attacked. It is remarkable that when s])ring-crops are grown on land 
last occupied by autumn maize, the place of maize which paid a cash rent is 
taken by wheat, gram, and barley : that of maize which paid a rent in kind by 
kasa or masfr. 

Of urd or ixidsh there are tw’o kinds, the small green hachiya and tha 
black I'hnjna. Jn July- August (Sdwan), after tliree preli- 
minary ploughings, about Oflb. of seed are sown to the^ 
acre. The reapings take place in November-Pecember (Ayhan), and 4511b, 
per acre is the average outturn when the crop is sowm by itself. But it is 
most often mixed in the same field wdth bajra, juar, or arhar, and in this case 
its produce is about 19fiib. only. No fostering processes, such as weeding and 
manuring, attend its grow’th. The cast wind, moths, and lightning aro 
described as its w^orst enemies. Its pulse is an esteemed article of food, its 
straw makes good fodder, and its root is said by Royle to contain a narcotic 
principle. 

In season and stylo of tillage several other pulses closely resemble urd. 

Mung, moth, aud Such are mung, moth, and lubiya, w^hieh like it aro sown 
chiefly as is, in the same field as some mora 

important crop. Their outturn differs little from that of nrd, tlioiigh their 
’nvings demand a pound or txvo les« seed per acre. ’When sowm in company 
^^ith other crops, they aro reaped about a month earlier (October-November), 

71 


Urd or ni&sh. 
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than when solitary. Both mdng and tlio legnoiinoiis lobiya have several 
varieties, and of llie Litter such varieties as iiavo wlute seed are csteemeod 
the best. Moth is grown cliieily on the sandy soils of Karor, Faridpiir, and 
Aonia, 

Of cotton the indigenons variety is tlio (inly one wliicJi llirives in Bareilly. 

^ ExDeriiiK'nts made with llic f^merican and liiiwantjhat 

Cutton. t . . . , ... r? 

varieties luivo almost witiiout excepLioii failed. Tho crop 

requires abimdarit ra:iniin\ car.d’ril cultivaiion, and a soil neither very dry nor 
very damp. £onm 2i)lb. of ;^eed per aero arc sown by in Asdrli (Juiio- 
July). To clear it of libi’o an^l qiiickeii genninalion, tho seed is rubbed in 
moist cattlu'dung aad dried in tlio sun. Th'j huid is prepared for its rceeplion 
by G or 8 pluni;!iings, and iVom u to •) tons of inannro ]’)er aero. If sown 
a third year running in tho same held ilic crop is said to wither. Arhar pulso 
and black urd are sown in the s.uno field, tho i'onnor to shade the young crop. 
Jn the course of its growth tho cotton is vreeded three times, or hood once and 
weeded twice, but rarely irrigated. It is picked in the end of Ivuar (beginning 
of October), tho time chosen being the forenoon, when little dust is flying. 
Burnt sacrifices follow tho germination and precede the picking of the crop. 
Sugar-stuff and clarihed butler, those iinlhiliiig accompani merits of rustic 
revelry, are eaten on both occasions. On tho second, women visit the north 
or east of the field, jhek a low of the largest pods, and hang them tlieir fibre 
to tho tallest stalk (L/iorjaldal) visiljlo. Tlnw then sqinit round the stalk, and 
filling their mouths with ])arche I lab^o, pnlF it out over tho field. Parched rice 
was scattered aei'oss that fiel I also wlum ihe eio[) flowered. The object is said 
to bo that the cotton pod may swell out like the rice. Four maiinds of tho 
kopds or uncicaued liln’j yi' ld iisuaily one of 9rh or cleaned cotton. The gene- 
ral average of chnincd cr)tt(m per acre U hJtIbd Baienlly cotton is described 
as inferior in r|nalit\% short-slaplcd, and diriy. TJie 1‘act is tliat during its 
growth tlio culilvator i; too much ]ncMcenjn*od with his siigareanc and rice to 
spare it iniicli atteMli<m. It is iiisnfiifdcnlly thinned and weeded and care- 
lessly picked. 


Kukni or kangnl a ravc.uritc maicrlal fur native cakes and porridge. 

Hovvn as an u'ara crop in Asarli (Jiinc-July ), it needs nei- 
iiuiimre nor irrigation, and ripens in Bhddon (yVugust- 
Scptemboi') or Knar tScptnmber-Octobcr ). About lOIb. of 
seed to the aero giv {3 an outturn of 2diJlb. in grain and IflOOtb. in straw. 
China is sown and reiiped in summer, afrer me spring harvest has been 


J Thus Mr. M0C113 i but ia J6i3 the Collector of tao diltrict returned the average produce 
as lOylhs, 
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garnered. But it is too precarious and too thirsty a crop to invite frequent 
cultivation. 

CM :aji kd hna^chauilah pd/ti tlcna^ 
iJif/df' chalc to na h.iia iia dena.^* 

Who "VTOuld sro his cl'in.-i livc\ mn^.t full fourteen wateiinss give, 

But in vain shall water tiow when the tierce sircecos blow,” 

Mandua, tlio nigi of Madras, is a very prolific crop, yi( Iding out of 25 lb. 
of seed some 7U'db. per acre. K!)wu on light sandy soils in J luie-JuIy, often 
in tlio same field as otluir cro))S, it attains malnrity in Octobor-November 
Avithont the aid of irrigation. Jf it be sotvn ab>ne, its field requires some half 
Sliamakh and dozen jiloiighlngs. L:nid occupied l)V sliainukh requires less 
kodon. ploughing, but the method of raising tliat crop is otherwise 

much the same. It is sown iii May-July with about 2(db. of seed to the acre, 
and yields in Novcinbor-December an outturn of fildfib. to the acze. Iis 
straw, which is used as fodder, may bo weighed at 1,2501b. more. Kodon is 
grown on light sandy soils without irrigation. Its field is prepared ])y four or 
six plonghiiigs to receive the seed in June-duly. From 17 or 2()lb. of seed 
p(M’ aero the produce is about 75Ulb. on good, and 50Uib. on sandy soils. The 
harvest is in Novcmber'December. 

The blacdv vari(‘, ty of til, grown in the same fi(dd as bajra, jiiar, maize, 
or cotlou, sn])plies the seed fixun which a 'well-known oil 
Til an) at a r. expressed. It i.s sowii in June- July, to yield in October- 

Koveinber 70 or SOU), of seed an acre. Arhar is most ofton sown with cotton, 
hut somotIm(?s in a sandy fi(d(l of its own. In tiio latter ease- the average pro- 
duce is from 500 to 55{)11\ poi-aere ; but a frosty .scas'.m seriously lessens the 
outturn. Its pulse is one of the bc-st Mutt the country nfforJ.^ 

An exhausting crop, lumip !•; grown only on the finosi lands, and per- 


il cmp. 


haps most evtonsiven’y in the Deoha and liamganga hhadirs. 


TlivC plant is not cut, hut jaillj l up by the roots. On part- 
ing with their seed the steins aro steeped for a week, then beaten ; and the 
fibre is detached, not witli a .S(uitching iaslnimciit, but with the fingers. Tlio 
outturn of hemp is from 550 to (j5()]b. an acre. 

llices are by far tlio principal crop of the autumn liarvest, and In Bareilly 
proper occupy indeed more land than any otli-r ( rop of 
either liarvcst. The following aro the kinds cliiefiy grown: — 


Rices. 


Hftnsraj, 

Bd.smuti. 

Sankliarad. 

Sankbnrohii. 

Raimiinia. 

Usbas. 

Jhilma. 

Tilokchandan, 

Bandli. 

Raibhog, 


Kamora. 

Tail 

Cluunpawati. 

I\;Uir.nnda. 

Moiifiiur. 

inniya. 

IVnifIri. 

iVotlia. 

.Tbabdi. 

Krirmali. 

'rapf^k 

Karori. 

Suliagrnati, 

.leUi. 

ThAn. 

Annndi. 

Anjiiua, 

Marhua. 

Ivalmn. 

Batya. 

Scorha. 

Jh.uma. 

Deonuiri. 

Dhann ga. 

Scorlii. 

SikU maud. 

K (India. 

Turela. 

Dhfiai 

Beora 

G.ae 

Sadii. 

Briujphul. 

"iJalganjana, 

Rauikajal. 

Bunk!. 


DhaiilU* 
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Tlie so-called PiHbliit rices are grown not in this district, but the Tanii. 
There is however a large trade in such rices at Pilibhit, and hence the name. 
Rice cultivation is thus described by Mr. ]\Ioens 

“The seed is first steeped thoroughly for a day» then rapped in straw or cloth for three 
days, and usually sown on the fourth ; but if the field is not ready by that time, it is re-dried 
in the sun, and will remain for 15 or 20 days fit for sowing. The sowings are called according 
to the time and method of cultivation erapJ )yed. (1) These are the first sowings 

made in Baisakh (April-May). The field is filled with water, and thoroughly ploughed four 
or five times over with the water on it till the earih is converted into a fine mud (till it is 
^auj). The water is then let off, and the field ftllowed to become half dry c , the 

surface is allowed to dry to a depth of three or four inches. It is then sown and thoroughly 
irrigated every third day till the rains. The crop is cut In S^iwan (July- August). The pro- 
duce is heavy, but the cultivation is expensive and laborious, and only possible where water is 
close at hand. (2) B/tijua.—U a r<tbi khel has been selected, two ploughings are given in the 
ordinary way, otherwise four or five. The field is then irrigated, and when the land is half 
dry the seed is sown in Baisakh or Jeth (April-May or June), and left. If the weather keeps 
hard and dry the seed germinates, but does not spring up till the first rains. If, however, rain 
falls shortly after sowing the seed springs up, the young shoots are parched and killed by the 
hot weather that follows, and the crop is lost. It succeeds best in years when the rains set in 
late. The crop is cut in Bhadon (A ugust-September), and the field can then be thoroughly 
prepared for a dosdhi rabi crop. This method is chiefly prevalent to the north of the district, 
and is much encouraged by the zamindars. Where rents are taken in k nd, and water is cosily 
obtainable, anjaiWy adthi, arid acorhi are the kinds chiefly sown thus. (3) Kuudher.^ — I'his is 
very similar to gaja T.»and is selected on the very edge of a jhil or pond, and thoroughly dug 
op with a basi and divided in kiydria (beds); water is then let in and the land ploughed three 
or four times. The seed is then sown and' ploughed in. The sowing is in Phalgun (Febniary- 
March), and the field kept constantly wet. The crop is ripe in Assrh (June- July) Sathi is 
usually selected for this* kind of cultivation. The la.id is usually let for bundher in hiXa or 
yijrs of about two hacha bi'ghas each, at so much per par : money rates are almost always 
paid. (4) liatiha or ra.sefa.— These arc the regular sowings in the ordinary rat or season, 
lienee the name. They are either («) bkafidbar, wliero the rain of fljod-water is collected 
in the kiyarU, the ground ploughed, and the seed sown w et on the water and ploughed in ; the 
water is let off when the seed sprouts, and for fMur days afterwards no water is given ; after 
that any amount is beneficial, so long as the top of the shoot is not covered ; or (6) bublia7ia, 
where the ground is ploughed and sown broadcast in the ordinary manner. 

“The raliha sowings are between the last ten days of Jeth (May- June) and the mid lie of 
64 wan, not later ; and the crop is ripe in in Knar, Karttik, or Aghaii (September, October, 
Kovember, or December), according to the kind of rice and time of sowing ; four to seven 
ploughings are giv^n. The land is very rarely inaaiired, as the rice would then run to straw 
and be laid, and weeds would be encouraged*, five sers per baeba b yha, or 86lb. per ac.ro, Is 
the usual allowance of seed Ratiha sowings are rarely irrigated artificially ; the rainfall gives 
sufficient water. Well-irrigation is never used for rice. For a full crop water is required up 
to fifteen days before the commencement of harvest. The necessary amount is generally 
supplied by the natural rainfall. If jbarua grass springs up, the field is weeded once, 
otherwise not. Kice is sown as a rule in mattiydr soils, but sdthiy banki, dhariUa, and even 
$ankharchay are also sown in dumat. If possible, the sowings commence on a Wednesday, the 

^ The word kondher is elsewhere in Rohilkhuiid applied rather to a variety of rice than a 
method of sowing rice. 
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cutting on a Sunday. At the flrst cutting the produce of one kacha bisiva is given to the khera- 
pati,^ or H fakir. The seed is ekher sown broadcast, which is the ordinary method, or in a nur- 
sery or pawiV and the young plants trmisplantcd. No delay must take place in this work, so 
that tlic plants may be as short a time as possible above ground : a calm day is selected for tlie 
purpose. As soon as the transplanting is completed in a kiydri the water is let in to overflow 
the plants. The harvest time is regulated by the time of sowings, which is ('arly or late 
according to the rainfall. Broadly speaking, the coarse rices are sown and cut early ; the finer 
kinds are sown early and cut late/* 

The operation of husking {chhatdo) the rice is ix'rfbrmed by men of the 
Biuijiira caste. According to the contract most in vogue, they retain the cliaif 
and threo-oighths of the grain, returning the remaining five-eights to their 
employers. It is usually reekoned that in 40 sers of the paddy or unhnsked 
crop there are 27^ of clean rice, 2^ of broken rice {kinki or khanda), and 10 
of husk {chanus ov ghut). The last is the established perquisite of the ponies 
who accompany the Baiijaras on their wanderings. 

To destroy a moth {tirha) by which the rice is injured, the plants are 
gmoked with aniseed (ajwain) or mustard-oil, carried along their tops on a 
lighted cowdung cake. Other enemies of the crop are the bakiUi, a green cator- 
pillar, rust (agaya)^ and the weeds or grasses known as dhonda, bhangra ( Ver- 
besma prostrata)^ bansi^ and gargwa. The seed of the dhoada is eaten by the 
cultivators, the gargica by cattle, and the ba7isi by bujlaloes. The average pro- 
duce of unhusked rice, as ascertained by frequent experiment, amounts to about 
1,2181b. per acre, of which 8371b. will be cleaned rice, 76H). broken rice, and 
3051b. husk. The straw, which is used as fodder, will average from 1,300 to 
1, 4001b per acre. The best rice is raised in the northern and eastern 
parganalis ; in the southern only edthi and the inferior kinds arc grown. Lantl 
suited for snthl rents at Us. 2 to Us. 3-3-0 per acre ; for aiijana and similar rices 
from Bs. 3-6-0 to Us. 4 6-0 per acre ; and for jlUlma, lisbd.^, and the superior 
rices, at Ils. 4-12-0 to Re.* 7 per acre. The crop is very variable, and in an 
average period of five years one failure, throe second-rate harvests, and but 
one of the first class may be expected. 

Notwithstanding its large area, tlie rice-crop yields in 

Sugarcane. value and importance to that of sugarcane. “ Ikh tak kketi^ 

hdthitak banj''* say the peasants— that is sugarcane is to tillage as the elef)hant 
to beasts. There are thirteen recognized varieties, vi:., (1) wliite and (2) black 
pamida^ (3) thun^ (4) pdndia, (5 ) dantnr, {C}\rakri, (7) chun^ (S) dhaur, (9) agho- 
h‘, (10; rnittan, (11) kaghazl, ( 1 2) iieula, and ( 13) katdra''^ The paunda varieties 
are grown only for chewing, others for both chewing and sugar, but most for 

^Thc fjirha of F.atehpnr and Allahabad, bihnaur of Benares, nnd kket biydr of Gorakhpur. 
kherdpati h the village god. '•* A variety cultivated in Meerut i.s said to come 

from this district, and on that account called Lareliya, See Gazetteer, III, 228 . 
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' sugar alone. The method of cultivation varies according to locality. In the 
uplands the field is prepared by a year’.s fallow, diiriil^ which constant ploiigli- 
Methoii of ciiltiva- and maniirings are administered. Sowings begin, as 

tion in the uplands. ^ immediately after a watering in Chait (March-April). 
A consecrated plongli, marked with a red stripe, is followed across the field by 
another of less hallowed eliaraeter bearing mould-boards to widen the furrow. 
Immediately after the second fdongh walks the sower, or ^^elephant ” fresh from 
a feast of sweetineats and clarified butter, lie is adorned with a red frontal 
mark, with garkmds, and silver. The bits of cane,- which lie throws crosswise 
(tirchka) into the furrow at every short pace, have been stored in a bole covered 
lightly with earth or moistened leaves. Behind the elephant,” comes a man 
named the crow,” to adjust such cuttings as Jiave not fallen right into place. 
The elephant is sometimes necom]\anied by a third person, named the donkey,” 
who carries at liis waist the basket containing the cuttings. Tlie appearance 
of a horseman in tho field during the sowings is hailed as a lucky omen. A feavSt 
of pulse-curry and other delicacies refreshes on tlie com|)letion of their labours 
all those engaged^ in the process. Ilotnp and tlio castor-oil plant {andamca) 
are sometimes sown on the borders of the field, «and tird and melons arrongst 
the crop itself. Tlio cost of cane-cuttings, when purchased, varies from Es. 6 
to Rs. 8 per acre. 

If rain falls in May- June the crop is watered once, and if not, twice; but 
in some moist tracts no irrigation is lu eded. From foi»r to seven hoeings are 
administered in different montlis. That in Jnnc-July known as tho 

Asdrlii IcUod^ is considered the most important. 

•* Khod aFJirlu' fklien do, Miiir upra ras maiik le.” 

“ If in Asurh the liind hi^ caneficlds })oo, 

Sweet juice shall e’en from sandy uplands 

Rites and sacrTiccs arc performed on tho gormfnation of the cuttings, 

at the Naudurga festival in Soptember-October, and in tho 

following month, to avert a disease {mndi) which affects tho 

crop. But tho most import.ant ceremonial connected with its growth is tho 

Beothan in the end of October.^’ This, which eclebratos the awaking of Vishnu 

after his slumber in tho infernal regions, is to sugarcane what tho arwan is to 

other crops — a sort of harvest-homo. Before this d-yy no Hindu will cat the 

cane, and even jackals are said to avoid it. But on the Deotli^n several stalks 

are cut, five being reserved by the owner of tho crop and five each distributed 

^ During the month of Pus (December- January) such ploughings arc digoontinued as unlucky. 

* These cuttings arc cither sections of tho whole (.'auo {belkaldj) or the decapitated tips (agaund- 
ka tho cane-sfalkg. ^ KIsewher renr, * As the original couplet is doggrel, 

no attempt need be made to polish it iu traaslation. ® The exact day is the llib, bright 

half; Eartik. 


The Deothau 
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to tho village priests and craftsmen. On a board named tbe Sdligrdm are 
daubed, with cowduug and clarified butter, tho figures of Vishnu and his con- 
sort.^ On the same rece[)tacle are set urd, cotton, and otlicr vegetable ofterings; 
while around it, tied together by tlieir tops, the farmer phieos his 11 vm cane- 
slalks. A burnt saeriliee and j)ray<u’s are followed by the eh^vatioii of t]]0 Sd- 
Ugrd n» Durirjg tiiis last process the women of tlio IioiiseliolJ lepeat five timos 
the following incantation : — 4ll 

“ Utlio, i)eo! B.iilho Dro ! paonwariaii chhatkas, Doo Gayn, OajaJhar I 
UnliGU tbilvo Kanipihi Uauioslnvar I I,' cho i)c*o, s »li insai* utlian 1” 

“ Arise, oh God I Go soaLc 1, o'a r/)rii ! ^^proa I tlioy carptds, Goil of Gaya,‘Gajaiihar I 
Sit on thoiiij Iliglicst lid^na of Knaipil. Aris.?, God^ a thousand times arising." 

All present thou move round tho Saligraiii. The to[)S {juri) of the five 
cane-stalks around it are severed, hui]g u]) to the roof-tree, and burnt on 
tho arrival of tho H^Hi festival some months later. At the moment declared aus- 
piciou.s by th(i presiding Brahman the roaj)ing of the crop begins. Tiio whole 
village is a scene of festivity, and dancing and singing go on frantically.”^ 
Houses are set in order, and marriages, which have been suspended during tho 
rains, recommence. 

Ill tbe northern p irganihs the field destined for sugarcane is not allowed 

a full year of preparatory fallow. Tho autumn harvest 

Kharik cane. i . i , . /.* i i • i .n 

which precedes sowings imds it grown witJi rice and millets 

{kodon^ hdjrcij &o.); but during the growTh of the spring crops it at length enjoys 
a rest. Cano tlius grown is nained kharik ^ and its outturn is rather loss than 
that of pnrdl^ or caa (3 planted on lands fallowed for a whole year. Fields sown 
with a kharik crop alhir bearing autnuin rice are sometimes c.illcd bartush. In 
Aoula, S;inoha, and parts of the lialieri talrsil tlr) crop is oftem sulierod to sprout 
afresh after a first cutting, as opposed to the naulaj] or crop that is cut but once, 
hlucli cane is entitled pain. Its juice, thoagh in quantity but a third or a half 
that of pural and riaulaf cane, of better quality, and betier adapted fur clear- 
iag and coucontration. Tlie best sugarcane is grown in Gurgaya of Bichlia, 
along the banks of the Deoha in Nawabg inj, and of tho Katna in Bisalpur. Here 
the rdb syrup is finer, and sells from ten to twelve per cent, liiglicr than else- 
where. Local oalcnlations show that the produce in juice of Vi pural crop is about 
72, and of a kliarik crop about oT kacha maiuids per kacha bigli.a. The money 
value of good caiie, such as grown in Nawubganj, is Its. IG per. kacha blgha 
(Rs. 83-3-0 per acre) ; of medium cane Ks. 0 or 10 (Rs. Gd per acre) ; and of 
kharik^ Baheri and Kbadir cane, Us. 7 (Us. 44-12-0 per acre). 

^The scttlcii>ent rep irt says Parvati ; but IVirvali fs tiu; of Shiva, not of Vishnu. 

It may be meotionod that the true Sufigrdni by v liio.ti Yishim should hu symbolized, is the 
hnpres.siou or matrix left in the rock by an ammonite fossil, 3 Elliot’s Supplement j 

Glossary ^ as adopted by tho Bareilly ^ctdenitht lieport. 
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Sugar-boilers. 


The cjnr or rub j)rej)arcJ from iho chopper] cane^ is sold to the sugar-boiler 
(khendsdri)^ who has in most eases advanced money on 
the crop. The increase dun no* lute years of sugar-boilers 
and agents points partly to an extension in this system of advances. In 1848 
Bareilly proper possessed 174 khandsaris and 846 Mirras ; in 1872 the numbers 
had risen to 5Gl and D18 respectively. Many landowners now engage in the 
business, which, owing to the ease recovering at harvest the money ad- 
vanced to their tenants, is to them peculiarly profitable. Tbo amount lent 
varies considerably, from Rs. 5 or 6 per kacha biglia in Baheri to Rs. 10 or 
even Rs. 18 in Bisalpur. A written engagement binds the borrower to sell tlio 
produce of the crop to the lender at a price fixed in the bond, and to pay on tho 
advance a rate of interest, also specified therein. As the price is always fixed 
below market-rates, and the interest ranges from 12 to 30j)er cent, per annum, 
ruin is too often the result of taking such advances. 

The establishment in Aonla and Karor of several «mall native faotories^ 

has of lute years expanded the cultivation of indigo. This^ 
Indigo. . \ ^ , 

dye is grown also in Bisalpur, whore tho Shalijahanpur 

concern of Miiina hokls a iew villages. From 16 to 20tb. of seed arc sown 


per acre, either— 

(1) At the end of riialgiin or beginning of Chait (i.e. in March),, 
when the sowings arc known jam ana and twice irrigated. The harvest is 
In S4\van (July- August) or Bhadon (August- September). 

(2) In Asarh (Junc-Jiily) on lands tliat liave borne cane or cotton 

during the preceding autumn, or other crops during the preceding spring. 
Here two ploiighing.s are required. When the last crop has been cane or cotton, 
the indigo receives one watering, and if not watered by >vcll, one harrowing. 
When a spring crop has last occupied the land, one irrigation before sowing,, 
and three or four after, are necessary. In cither case the indigo is cut at the 
same time as Tho crop sown in Asarh on cano or cotton lauds is 

regarded as the best of its kind, 

(3) In tho same montli, along with maize mid jiiar, wlion the crop is 
known as kuati If soil and rains are good, it is reaped in Bliddon (August- 
September) ; but if not, it is left nneut^ to produce a fair outturn next season. 

(4) Or in Sawan, with bajra or cotton, when the crop is grown for 
seed alone. Tt remains in the field after its companion crop is cut, and flowers 
in Karttilc (October-November), Much of tho seed is exported to Bengal. 

Tho plant is cut,” writes Mr. Moems, when it is about a foot to afoot 
and a half high. The produce is from 5 to 20 factory maunds of plant per 


^ For some account of this fjur and rah manufacture, vide sap, p. SSL 
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kacha higlia. Mr. Gardnor, of the Miuna factory, gives 6 to 10 factory 
maiinds as a fair average to the hlglia^ the factory maund being of 40 sera 
each of 110 rupees to tlio ser ; but the produce depends largely ou the rains, 
being best when the rains are light. The price given to the asdmi is from 
Rs. 16 to 20 per 100 factory maiinds of plant delivered at the factory. Every 
1,000 maunds of plant should give 2 to 4 maundsof dry indigo. Mr. Gardner 
gives 3 maunds as the average, selling at from Rs. 200 to 260 per factory 
maund. Tlio native-made indigo only fetches from Rs. 120 to 220 per maund, 
about Rs. 180 being the average. The cost of manufacturo in the native 
factories is reckoned at 75 per oent. on the cost of the plant— g.^ 1,000 
maunds of plant at Rs. 18 per 100, Rs. 180 ; mannfictare, three-fourths of Rs. 180, 
Rs. 135 * total Rs. 315. Produce, 3 maunds of dry indigo, valued at Rs. 180 
per maund, Rs. 540, from wliicdi cost of transport to Calcutta and sale charges 
have to be deducted.” 

The factories advance seed to their cultivators, who undertake to repay 
It is sown on ad- m um Is for every maund advaiicod. M aney is also lent, 
with much tlio same result as in the case of sugarcane. The 
cultivator engages to pay as forfeit 2 i and 3 times tlie balance against him, 
should the plant delivered fail to cover the advance ; and the native factories 
take good care that the advances shall exceed any value that the outturn can 
possibly attain. Once entangled in this manner, the peasant is hopelessly 
entangled j and flight to some native state or non-regulation district is his only 
chance of escape from civil court decrees. 

Steeped in waste water from tho vats, the^refuse of the plant be- 
comes a fine manure. Its leaves greatly fertilize tho field in which they 
have fallen ; and such fields are ou this account often sown with spring 
crops. 

Of those spring crops the most important is wheat, bearded {tikardri) 
Spring crops. or beardless. Bearded wheat has four recognized varieties: 

(1) Samaliaj a white grain of good quality and wide 
culture; (2) ratuioa^ red and white, and (3) kachera, red, small-grained wheats, 
which, though mediocre only, are largely grown; (4) katvja, also small-grained, 
an inferior red corn extensively sown in the northern parganahs. Beardless 
wheat, again, is subdivided into (1) nmhdia and (2) lidnsa, Tlio former, 
whether red or white, is a first-class wheat, reserved chiefly for tho best soils ; 
tho latter, a superior white grain, furnishes the finest flour, but is seldom 
grown. The best varieties, samalia, mundia, and hdnsa, average some 30 
grains to the ear ; the worst, katiya, about 38. According to Bishop Heber the 
(beardless ?) w^heat of the district is descended from English seed imported 

72 
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after the conquest’’ by Mr. Hawkins. But the bread made therefrom failed 
to obtain his approval.^ 

The best wheat is grown in Aonla and Bisalpur, the worst in Chaurnabla. 
The crop is raised on all soils but the most worthless bhdr. The wheat-field is 
ploughed from five to twenty times, and receives from 81 to 114n). of seed per 
acre.^ That seed is sown in Karttik (October-Novemhcr), and the crop is ripe 
towards the end of Chait ( begiiming of April Except in the nortl], whore 
it cti \ dispense with irrigation, tlie cro[) n.-ually v/alerod It receives 

no regular weeding, but the bus! .cKb'aLo fronj iltnc to ilino such weeds 

(o/tra, lamlhcma^ clian-pcJta^) Lv.., as will serve as fodder for his cattle. Frost- 
bite {teosay)i rod stnut {nithd)^^ the west wind Jr), field rats, which are smoked 
out, whire-aOts which are drowned out, and weevils {chida), all injure more or 
less severely the rising crop. 

The general average outturn on all kinds of soils, watered or dry, is about 
957rbs. per acre ; but the actual produce of particular fields ranges from 337 to 
2,24Slt)8. per acre/ The results of Mr. Moens’ oxpci hrients in wheat compared 
not unfavourably with the average produce in European couiitries. In 1780, 
according to Arthur Young, the general w^heat average was in England 1,344, 
and in Ireland l,044tb. per acre. Parliamentary returns showed that the Eng- 
lish average had risen in 1850 to l,532tb., while Mr. Lawes’ calculations, 
extending from 1852 to 18G 9, raised it again tol,G70tt). In 1868 the Par- 
liamentary returns give l,392tt). as the Irish average. The general yield of 
spring wheat in the 45 southern departments of France varies from but 600 
to 7201b. ; and in Prussia the outturn is 993H)., or little above the Bareilly 
average.® 

There are two varieties of barley; the larger knowm as/au, and the smaller 
as jaL The latter name, with the prefix of vildyati or 
Barley. European,” is applied also to oats. Barley refuses to 

thrive on stiff cold clays ; and when raised on lands that have lain fallow for 
the rest of tho year, is sown on the manured fields near the homestead, or on 

1 Indian Journal, Vol. I,, Chapter IG. “ It answers indeed the beau-ideal of Anglo- 
Indian bread, being excessively white, utterly tasteless, and as light as a powder-puff. When 
toasted and eaten dry with tea it is tolerably good; but 1 would as soon bestow butter on an 
empty honey-comb, which it marvellously rc-scmblctt in dryness, brittleness, and apparent ab- 
ience of all nourishing qualities. It is lamentable to see fine wheat so perversely turned into 
more hair-powder. The native bread is nothing but baked dough ; but I like it tho best of 
the two.** Coming as it did from a man who was little disposed to quarrel with his daily bread, 
this is strong censure. * In England the allowance) sometimes reaches 116 lb. 

• “ JRalha,** writes Mr. E. Stack, ** cridentiy equals ruddy. I have walked through fielda of flax, 

which is especislly liable to this disease, till my boots were of a bright orange colour. 
The ratha sticks to tho upper part of the stalks, like a reddish-yellow fungus,*’ ^The 

higher figure was the result of experiments in Katsftri of Aonla; tho lower, of similar trials 
in Sitarganj of Faridpur. In the former village the general average was l,686tb, per acre. 

* Settlement report, p. 102. 
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poor soils considered unfit for wheat. But it very often appears as a second 
(doscihi) crop^ sown on lands already occupied by the rice or maize of the 
autumn, according as it is the second or the single crop of the year. From 4 to 
12 ploughings prepare the earth for its reception. From 80 to 128tb. of 
seed per acre are sown in Kdrttik (October- November) ; and after one irriga- 
tion at most, the crop becomes ripe at the beginning of Chait (end of March). 
The general outturn of grain is SlOlb. per acre ; but special cases have been 
known whore the produce reached 2,250H).^ — Whether general or exceptional, 
the figures have decreased since 1828-31. The general average was, according 
to Mr. Boulderson, l,0991t)., while in special localities as much as 2,2611b. 
were realized. 

The allowance of straw is about 1,5001b, per acre. The parclied grain 
is a favourite ingredient in native porridge (satu). 

Of chana, the pulse or vetch called by Europeans gram,’’ there are two* 
^ ^ ^ kinds; the yellow (pUa) with a somewhat pointed, and the 

black (kasa) with u roundish grain. The former is esteem- 
ed the bettor of the two. Ghana is sown on all soils, but is finest in Bisalpur, 
Aonla, and tlie river basins. The preliminary ploughings are eight or twelve 
if the crop bo pitrdL If dosdhiy two or three sowings take place in Ku&r (Sep- 
tember-October), and it is deemed unlucky to postpone them till the succeeding 
month (Karttik). From 50 to 80 lb. of seed are scattered broadcast, though im 
the case of a pxtrdl crop tho mi method is sometimes adopted. Sarson (mustard) 
and linseed are usually sown in tho same field with the gram. The crop is some- 
times but not always watered, and from the time of its appearance above ground 
until the end of Pus (December- January) its young shoots are constantly nipped; 
off or thinned, to prevent their running to leaf. Some local Tusser has explainodv 
the practice iff a couplet : — 

“ Ghana Chait ghana, 

Jo M&gh rahe bana*' 

“In March-April (i.c. at harvest) that gram is thick 
Which was trimmed by January-Fcbruary.*' 

The young leaves and shoots which are thus pruned off serve as potherbs. 
The pod when unripe is known as ghegara^ when ripe as ghitrL Extracted from 
the ghegara and parched, the young peas {kola) are eaten with pepper and salt. 
But the crop is grown mainly for the sake of the pulse it supplies when ripe. It 
is reaped in Phalgun (February-March) or Chait (March-April), yielding when. 
p^f^rdl about 900, and when dosahi some 500 or GOOlb. per acre. The outturn is,, 
however,, frequently diminished by weevils and frost. 

^ Mr. Moens’ experiments at Deorania in Richha. 
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The great mixed crops of the spring harvest, pojai, hijra, and pochna, are 
raised by much the same course of tillage as barley or gram, and their produce 
may be set down at about tho same value. “ The practice of sowing leguminous 
and oulmiferous plants together,” writes Mr. Moens, has the sanction of the 
best agriculturists in Europe, who similarly sow clover with barley, oats, and flax. 
Pew readily forms on tho leguminous plant, which would not form on the cnl- 
miferous, and in seasons of drought the practice is often the means of saving 
both crops. Besides, the spreading leaves of the leguminous crop check the 
growth of weeds.” 

The minor spring staples (peas, mastlr pulse, linseed, sarson and ldh{ 
mustards) are always sown broadccast and nearly always 
Minor spring crops. second crop of the year (dosalii). They are never 

weeded or watered. The broad details of their cultivation and their average 
outturn on ihc rare occasions when they arc sown as the only crop of the year 
{jpurdl) appear in the following table : — 


Kiime of crop. 

No. of 
plouj?li- 
ings. 

Scetl per 
ncre. 

Sown in 

Reaped in 

_ 

Produce 
per acre. 

Pcfts 


3 to 8 

16 to 20tb. 

October 

Febninry-March ... 

6iom. 



3 6 

Ditto 

Ociolier^NoTember 

April-May 

Ditto. 

Xineced 


3 „ 4 

Ditto 

October 

Ditto 

... 

Sarson 


3 6 

riitto 

October- November 

Ditto ... 

326m 

Lahi 

... 

3 „4 

‘iolb. 

Scplenibcr-tictobcr 

December- January 

Ditto. 


writes Mr. Stack, “ is what wo call lentils. It was a dish of 
matdr ddl (red lentils pottage) for which Esau sold his birthright.” Linseed 
is so very rarely sown as purdl that no satisfactory figure can bo entered 
against it in the last column. As a dosdhi crop its outturn is some 163tti. 
per aefe. The dosdhi ju'oducc of the other crops may lie set down at about 
half the purdl. 

The past 40 years havo been signalized by a great advance in both 
tillage and irrigation. Cultivation, which had spread hut 
tiA'uon'^'aiid slowly Up to the as.'^essmenls of 1835, has since then h.- 
creased by over 27 per cent, in Bareilly proper and 3.3 per 
cent, in Pilibliit. The increase has been most marked in parganahs Karor, 
Aonla, Nawabganj, and Piliblut. In the last it lias amounted to 54 per cent., 
agaiust but 19 per cent, in t!ie adjoining parganah of Puranpur. Owing partly 
to the deadliness of its climate, partly to the sparscncss of its inhabitants, thi.s 
parganah has still tho w idest extent of cultivable waste. Except in its best and 
oldest yillages, cultivation is seldom permanent. The first signs of exhaustion 
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in a field are followed by its desertion for fresh ground elsewhere. It has 
been already noticed that of the total district area 1,149,158 acres are 
returned as cultivated and 178,973 only as barren. 

In all parganahs save Balia and Saneha the increase of irrigation has 
more than kept pace with that of tillage. The proportion of watered to total 
cultivation has since 1835 risen by 8*9 per cent, for the whole district, ranging 
from 0*2 per cent, in Sarauli to 28 0 per cent, in Kabar. Settlement records 
show that of the present cultivated area (1,149,158 acres) 429,llfi acres 
are watered and 720,042 acres dry. The proportion of watered to dry is far 
higher in Bareilly proper than Pilibhit, whore, except in years of drought, 
irrigation is seldom needed. 

In tlie history of the district such years of drought have been only too 
familiar. Of their attendant faniinos something has been said in the Budaun 
notice,! and it is Jiero needful to mention only such details as concern 
Bareilly itself. The great famine of 1783-84 has been immortalised by Camp- 
F ’ f 1 83 ?4 bell’s poetic strictures on the Company’s apathy.^ But so 
far as Bareilly was concerned, those strictures have no 
force, for Bareilly was not at that time in the Company’s possession. 

In July, 1803, the collector despatches to Government complaints of 

scantv rainfall ; and his anxiety was afterwards iustified 
Famine of 1803-04. , : i p 

by the complcto failure of the autumn crop. On tho 

liiirvcsting of this crop depended half the land-revenue ; but a quarter only 

was realized, and the balances, Rs. 1,38,166 in October, rose in November 

to Rs. 2,97,000. Tho failure of tho winter rains threatened a yet graver 

disaster; for the^spring crop was pining with drought, and tlie failure of two 

harvests in succession always moans famine. Two streams were dammed for 

purposes of irrigation ; but in deprecation of further measures the collector 

ventured the some what audacious statement that the arid soil of Rohilkhand 

was peculiarly liable to tho attacks of droiighf, and that nothing could be done 

by art to counteract the niggardness of nature. The absence of funds and 

organization would have furnished a better excuse for inaction. In April, 1804, 

famine w*as at its height ; and a tour through the district satisfied the collector 

that the reports of liis subordinates had been in no wuse exaggerated. Tho 

people were everywhere starving. The spring crops were on sandy soils too 

scanty to be worth reaping, and tho farmers allowed their hungry cattle to 

browse dowm tho shrivelled stalks. With the autumn harvest of 1804 the 

famine abated. In remissions of land-tax it cost the administration over 

Its. 96,000 ; but no records of lives lost or increased crime have been preserved. 

\ Supra pp. 32 'S 6 . * See his Picaturet oj Hopes 
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The long delay of the rains excited fears of dearth in 1819, but a 
Scarcities of 1819 timely full in the end of September revived the drooping 
and 1825*28. crops. Prices were for a time high, but the collector 

was directed to buy for export to less favoured districts Rs. 50,000 worth of 
grain. In 1825-26, again, the drought, which had already afflicted more 
western districts, found its way into Bareilly, A fresh settlement of land 
revenue was impending, and while throwing land out of cultivation with a 
view of reducing assessments, the landlords were rack-renting their tenants. 
The autumn crop failed throughout the district, and prices rose high. A fall 
of rain towards the close of January dissipated the heavy gloom of despair that 
had fallen on the peasantry of Pilibhit, but failed to raise hopes that the spring 
harvest in Bareilly proper would exceed three-quarters of the usual outturn. 
Prospects were reported in March as even worse. But judged by tho revenue 
collections, the harvest cannot have been so bad as was expected. The Govern- 
ment loss was limited to remissions of Rs. 22,269 in Pilibhit. 

The next drought was however more injurious, resulting in a severe 

FamineB of i«37.a8. seasons were followed 

by a delay of rain in tho summer of 1837. Agriculture 

was said to bo at a standstill, and tho people on the point of starvation. Rob- 
beries of grain became frequent, and in August bread-riots combined with 
these crimes to fill tho district jail. By the end of tho year the autumn crop 
bad been lost, and there was every chance of losing in Pilibhit the spring crop 
also. In the beginning of 1838 the Governor-General (Lord Auckland) visited 
the district. He reported that the spring-crop was scanty, but that Bareilly 
and Rohilkhand generally had suffered less than the Duiib. Other facts con- 
firm his views, and show that a middling harvest must have been reaped. Tho 
district was not one of those which benefited by the charity of the Calcutta 
Relief Committee, and no remissions of revenue were found necessary. 


The famine of 1860-61 was in Bareilly a trifling scarcity ; but that scar- 
o nevertheless remarkable as the first in which relief 

measures on tho modern principle wore adopted. A few 
showers late in July, 1860, excited hopes which were crashed by succeeding 
months of drought. The autumn crop failed, and the parched earth held out 
no better prospects for that of the spring. Signs of distress appeared amongst 
the poorer classes, and between October and the end of January small doles of 
food and blankets were distributed by Government. In February relief-works 
and poorhonses of the kind already described in the Budaon and Bijnor notioea 
were opened ; and during the same month 15,378 persons were relieved at a 
cost of ils. 921. But the worst was past. By the middle of March the spring 
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crop again promised Its usual outturn, and prices fell. A fair harvest was 
eventually garnered ; but the influx of starving paupers from other districts 
postponed the closing of poorhouses until the end of July. The people relieved 
had by that time amounted to 146,129. The expenditure, which had reached 
Rs. 9,024, was more than covered by the funds contributed in equal shares by 
Government and local charity. Besides the sum thus spent on poorhouses, 
Rs, 9,355 were in this district and Budaun paid to 91,651 able-bodied 
labourers employed ou the Bareilly and Hathras road. The land-revenue was 
collected without remissions, and throughout the scarcity a high standard of 
order was maintained. The number of gang-robberies was normal ; but while 
thefts became less frequent, housebreakings increased. 


Famine of iS69. 


Drought was again the cause of grave alarm in August, 1868. The rains 
of the succeeding month served to save the autumn crop ; 
but the exportation of grain to less fortunate districts raised 
prices, and threw into actual distress those who are always on the verge of 
hunger. Relief works were opened with the close of the year, and the spring 
crop became the subject of anxious attention. Hopes fell with the attacks of 
frost and whito-ants, to rise with bounteous showers of winter rain. In Feb- 
ruary, 1869, however, the prospects were reported good, and hailstorms in 
March were too late to prevent the harvesting of a three-quarter crop. In the 
latter month, and again in May, the Local Relief Committee were withheld 
only by the advioe of the colleetor from closing the poorhouses which had 
been opened towards the end of January. The relief-works on the Bisalpur 
and Piiranpur road, where the daily attendance of paupers had waned to 176, 
were actually closed with the termination of June. But the slow exportation 
of grain had boon doing its work. Stocks were depleted, and a sudden and 
alarming rise of prices was the consequenco. Relief-works were re-opened on 
the 28th of July, and crowded next day by hungry thousands. The congrega- 
tion of such large bodies at Bareilly was held objectionable ou sanitary grounds, 
and the poor who flocked in from the surrounding country were sent back to 
work on the district roads. The municipality of Bareilly suspended octroi 
duties on corn until its price should fall to 10 sers the rupee. Two officers of 
great local experience (Messrs. Inglls, O.S.I., and Sapte, C.B.) were deputed 
to report on the dearth ; but matters had mended before their ink was dry. 
The bursting of the rains on the 29th July raised the spirits of the people, and 
although prices rose steadily for exactly a month afterwards, no fears were 
entertained for the autumn crop. From the beginning of September prices fell, 
and by October the pressure may be said to have ceased. Relief-works were 
closed in the last third of October, and poorhouses on the 12th of December. 
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The relief-works just mentioned were divided into district and special. 

, The former were limited solelv to the construction and re- 

Its relief operations. . ^ , mi i ^ r i /* 

pair of district roads. The latter comprised 15 works ol 

more varied nature, including labour on the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway, 

employment at the central jail, restoration of the dam on the Jud near 

Bareilly, drainage and levelling jobs in that city itself, and the construction of 

the Biydbdni tank. The daily average of persons relieved during the famine, 

and the total cost of their relief, may be thus detailed : — 


Early relief-works on the Bi sal pur and Puranpur road 
Special relief-works 
District roads 

Gratuitous relief at poorhoutes ... ... 


Aver ag 60 

Total cost. 

ly attendance. 

hs. 

•ATi 

10 679 

3 7:6 

27,807 

676 

4,846 

S25 

J 1,1 42 

“4 999 

64,373 


The expenditure was met by Government and municipal grants, an allot- 
ment from the Central fieliof Committee at Allahabad, and local contributions. 
The wages on the works were reduced to the lowest scale compatible with bare 
subsistence, and the relief given at the poorhouscs took the form of cooked 
rations.^ It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that only those unable to 
labour on the relief-works were admitted to the poorhouses. 

In the latter establishments it was observed that lunacy and ulceration 
of the cornea, ending, jf not promptly checked, in blindness, were the common 
results of prolonged starvation. The following table shows the prices of grain 
before, during, and after the crisis of tlie famine: — 


Amount of grain purchasable for one rupee. 


Month and years. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

'flS 

zi 

Bajra. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Moth. 

u 

n 

at 

e9 




s. 

c. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

S 

c. 

s. 

C 

sT 

c. 

8. 

c. 

8. 

c. 

8. 

c. 

September, 18G8 ... 


>6 

0 

12 

8 

13 

2 

20 

0 

21 

14 

25 

0 

20 

5 

18 

12 

24 

6 

October 

n ••• 


13 

2 

11 

4 

15 

0 

17 

8 

17 

4 

18 

12 

16 

14 

16 

4 

20 

0 

November 

II 


1 1 

4 

10 

16 

13 

12 

13 

12 

15 

0 

18 

12 

14 

11 

16 

15 

18 

12 

December 

II 

... 

10 

15 

10 

10 

13 

12 

13 

2 

15 

0 

15 

0 

12 

8 

13 

12 

16 

13 

January, 

1869 ... 

#«• 

n 

9 

tl 

4 

•4 

6 

13 

12 

*7 

8 

16 

14 

13 

2 

14 

6 

17 

8 

February 

1, ... 


10 

I2i 

10 

10 

!2 

3 

12 

3 

13 

12 

15 

0 

11 

14 

12 

8 

16 

0 

March 

II ••• 

f • • 

15 

16 

10 

6 

12 

8 

12 

8 

14 

6 

29 

8 

16 

14 

1 1 

4 

15 

0 

April 

II ... 


15 

15 

iO 

0 

U 

4 

12 

8 

16 

0 

21 

4 

•4 

6 

u 

4 

16 

9 

May) 

II 


16 

10 

10 

0 

12 

8 

12 

8 

5 

0 

20 

0 

13 

2 

10 

0 

16 

4 

June 

ii ••• 

... 

12 

3 

8 

12 

n 

13 

9 

G 

8 

2 

15 

10 

11 

4 

8 

2 

13 

2 

July 

„ ... 


9 

1 

7 

8 

8 

12 

8 

12 

6 

8 

10 

10 

8 

7 

7 

8 

9 

6 

August 

1, ... 


8 

7 

7 

13 

7 

8 

2 

8 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

2 

5 

0 

8 

7 

September 

1, ... 


8 

2 

7 

8 

6 

4 

6 

0 

16 

0 

11 

4 

8 

7 1 

5 

0 

7 

3 

October 

11 ••• 

••• 

6 

7 

II 

14 

17 

8 i 

16 

U 

18 

0 

10 

0 

8 

12 


1.. 

6 

4 

November 

If ••• 

1 

8 

44 

11 

14 

18 

12 

17 

3 

21 

0 

7 

8 

6 

4 

13 

2 

3 

12 


1 The scale of waj?es was fixed by the Govrernment of India at IJ annas for meni 1 
for womeu, and ^ anna for children ; the scale of food at 
16 0 *. of flour and 4 of vegetables for adults, 

12 „ „ 2 „ „ children over 10 years old, 

and • „ 2 „ „ „ under „ „ 
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On tbe increase of crime and decrease of revenue collections the famine 

had but trifling effect. No record exists of the lives it destroyed. 

Of the distress and even famiiio caused by defective rains in 1877-78 a 

„ . detailed official narrative remains to be written. The 

Famine of 187?-78. 

autumn crop almost completely failed, but the spring out- 
turn was exceptionally good. Relief-works were opened on the 14th September, 
1877, and poorhouses 4wo clays earlier. The former were closed on the 16th 
April 1878; tho latter are still (March, 187,9) open. 

The districts of a great alluvial plain have seldom much to show in the 
way of mineral products, and Bareilly is no exception to the 

Mineral products. i m. t / i * 

rule. Tho little stone used in its buildings is obtained 

elsewbore. That of whicdi tho Bhitaura monument is constructed came from 

Mirzapur, and the stone required for mortar-rnills is imported from Agra and 

Dehli. Briek-clay can, of course, be procured on the spot. 

^be nodular limestono known as kanhav is comparatively scarce. In 
quantities that repay excavation, it is found only at Fatcliganj East, at one or 
two places between Bareilly and niiojiipura, at one village between Jaluinabad 
and Richha, and at Chhura on tlie border between Bisalpur and Faridpnr par- 
gunahs. Kankar serves as a material for two purposes — tho metalling of roads 
and burning of lime for mortar. Its cost wlion used for the former purpose has 
been sliown in the Budaun notice.’^ About 20 maunds of tho kind fit for lime- 
burning can be obtained for Rs. 4 or 5. Lime is burnt also from the ooze 
formed of lacustrine sludls {slpi), and could formerly bo dug in excellent 
qurdity from tho basin of the Ramganga, at Karpia and Khaiipura, in FuriJpur. 
But tho supply from tho latter source is almost exhausted. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, institutions, and history of the district. 


The first attempt to number the people of Bareilly was made between 
, 1828 and 1830, whoa Mr. Boulderson, in revising tho assess- 

partial census of ment under Regulation Vll. of 1822, took also a census of 
412 villages from almost every pargana of the district. 
On a total area of 205,170 acres ho found a population of 104,166 souls, or 325 
to the square mile ; but his calculations were limited to the rural districts, and 


Census of 1847. 


took no count of towns.^ Tho first regular census, that of 
1847, gives for tho parganas which now constitute the 


' Supra pp. 30-^7, where tho price of brick and other building matoriala ifl also shown. 
"J. A.S. Ben.,111., iifi. 
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district a total population of 1,108,940 persons, or about 452 to the (statute)^ 
square mile. There were 867,172 Hindus, of whom 211,609 followed occupa- 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The Musalmdns numbered 248,606 souls, 
of whom 110,318 were engaged in cultivation. There were 3,494 villages or 
townships, of which 4 had over 5,000 inhabitants, The latter were Bareilly 
(92,208), Pilibhit (25,152), Bisalpur (7,245), and Aonla (7,649). The town 
population therefore amounted to 132,254, or 11*9 per cgnt. of the total popu- 
lation. This enumeration was ottected on somewhat crude principles, and the 
numbers of male and female inhabitants were not recorded separately. 

The next general census took place in 1853, and showed a total population 
of 1,316,830, with a density of 527*4 to the square mile. The 
total area of the district, estimated at 1,570,311 acres in 
1847, has in 1853 risen to 1,596,496 acres, but the difference may bo due to 
more accurate measurement in the latter year. The population was thus dis- 
tributed . 



1 Agkicultdrists. 

Non-aguiculturists. 

Total, 
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Hindus 

445,807 

384, 95*^ 

101,755 

91,732 




Musalmdns ... 

68,795 

62,450 

81,902 

79,436 



H 

Total . . . 

• 

514,602 

4*7,403 

183,657 

171,168 

962,005 

854,828 

1,316,830 


In those calculations the pargaiiahs since transferred to the Tardi have 
again been excluded. It will be seen that in six years the population had 
increased by 207,890. Of the 3,184 villages and townships, 3,152 had less 
than 1,000, 165 between 1,000 and 5,000, and 5 over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
population of the city of Bareilly amounted to 111,332, of Pilibhit to 26,760, 
of Bisalpur to 8,902, and of Aonla to 8,981. And a fresh town, Shiupuri, 

1 Unlike succeeding numcrationg, this census adopted for its calculations the geographical 
square mile of 8 i 7*2 acres. It included returns for five parganas since transferred to tba 
Tarai» 
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with 8,981 inhabitants, appears on the list of those containing over 5,000 
souls. 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement in 

^ . method over both its predecessors. Details as to castes 

Censtis of 1865. . i i m i 

and occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and 

other matters, were taken for the first time. The returns showed, however, 

an increase of 3,066 in the total population, whioh was now distributed as 

follows : — 



Agricultubal. 

NoS-AGRreULTURAL. 


1 

Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females, 
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Tl 
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"3 
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tn 
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1 

1 
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< 

•rH 
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O 

Ilin- 

274,669 

162,224 

280,453 

140,460 

807,796 

94,629 

50,638 

83,742 

45,854 

274,668 

(.032,459 

<lU9. 












Mu sal - 

39,500 

23,849 

34,625 

20,616 

118,589 

68,197 

34,764 

55,455 

13,870 

180,280 

1 298,875 

mans 

I 

1 










Total 

314,169 

186,073 

265,078 

161,066 

926,385^' 

152,726 

85,302 

130,197 

77,724 

454,949 

1,381,834 


Besides the population here shown there wore 6,1 60 souls belonging to the 

military, 1,557 Europeans, and 14 Eurasians. ^ The population to the squaro 

mile was returned as 582. Bareilly city is returned as containing 105,619, 

Bilibhit 27,907, Aonla 9,947, and Bisalpur 9,005 inhabitants. But Sbiupuri has 

been displaced by Nooria Husainpur, with a population of 5,339 inhabitants. 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1872. As 

Census of 1872 latest and most perfect yet obtained, these statistics 

deserve greater detail than those of former enumerations, 

ana the following table therefore shows the population for each pargana 

' Thia last Sgure is altogether inadequate, and shows that many Eurasians must have 
filtered themselves as Europeans. 
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separately. The total number of Hindus was 1,197,583, and of Muslims 
308,682. 


Pargana. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans AND others 
NOT Hindus. 

Total, 

Number of persons per 
square mile. 

Up io\ 5 years» 

Adults, 

Up to 15 years 

j Adults. 

a 

e3 

a 

m 

Female. 

rf 

Female. 

03 

Female. 


Female, 

*€3 

Female. 

Karor 


41,01fi 

34,496 

63,721 

64,655 

17,411 

15,316 

27,181 

25,641 

■ 

149,328 

130108 

89.3 

f North Sarauli, 

8,C6fa 

6,731 

10,22i 

9.^^92 

4,447 

1,2 in 

1,836 

1,740 

21,570 

l9,o76 

681 

3 Ajaon 

• • • 

2.677 

2,369 

.3,469 

3.410 

692 

681 

891 

723 

7,629 

7,083 

705 

) Mirgniij 

or 

8,052 

6,592 

10,118 

9,4 13 

1,822 

1,554 

2,280 

2,262 

22,272 

19,821 

679 

C 2Siia)ii. 













Cliaumahla 


7,296 

6,099 

9,596 

8,742 

2,891 

2,490 

3,840 

3 520 

23,623 

20,8)7 

483 

Nawdbguuj 


23,403 

19,63 9 

30,083 

27.295 

6,421 

4,473 

7,026 

6,246 

66,623 

67,)>53 

6.50 

lUchha 


15,881 

12,985 

21.040 

16,698 

6,164 

6,275 

8,070 

7,503 

61,155 

44.361 

665 

Pilibhft 


20,066 

17,225 

27,108 

24,240 

6,312 

4.677 

6,852 

7,055 

69.338 

63,197 

601 

Jahanabad 

... 

1-1, 623 

12,045 

1 9,1-7 9 

16,3.31 

6,987 

6,127 

7,584 

7,190 

47,27 3 

40,693 

473 

Faridpur 


23,826 

19,237 

33,i7l 

27,537 

8,624 

1^,067 

5.032 

4,.S17 

66.653 

54,158 

479 

Aonla 

... 

15,6.35 

U>,744l 

20,600 

18,670 

2,722 

2.408 

3,934 

3,700 

42,891 

37,522 

628 

fciouth Sarauli, 

6,938 

5,076 

8,294 

7,521 

l,5G2 

1 ,3.53 

2,14^ 

2.166 

17,937 

16,110 

563 

Saueha 


11,013 

9,310 

14,008 

12 991 

2,292 

1,978 

2,879 

2,719 

.30,822 

26,998 

696 

Balia 

• • • 

4,986 

4J44 

66,01 

6,989 

601 

437 

749 

648 

12 7^?: 

11,2 1.3 

647 

Puninpur 

... 

17,809 

14,828 

23,964 

20,736 

1,94 1 

1,643 

2,83' » 

2,308 

46,5 14 

39,515 

181 

Sirsfiwan 


3,5.36 

2,927 

4,368 

4,146 

1,609 

1,340 

1,934 

1,941 

M,6.*12 

10,364 

647 

Bisalpui; 


42,289 

35,536 

58,114, 

49,531 

4,660 

8,847 

6,577 

5,234 

III, .390 

94,148 

655 

Kabar 


5,827 

4,908 

7,678 

7,1691 

2.228 

1,993 

2,763 

2,945 

18,496 

16,9)6 

656 

Total 

«•« 

[ 

271908 : 

226,891 

172,518 

526,266 

68,2t6 

1 

58,7 72j 

91,441 

87,856 1 

306,913 

710488 

63G 


The table just given shows that Hindu males in 1872 numbered 644,426, or 
58*8 per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; while the number of Hindu 
females was 553,157, or 46’2 per cent of that population. In the same manner 
the Musalman males amounted to 162,278, or 52*5 per cent, and the Musal- 
Ttiiin females to 146,404, or 47*5 per cent, of the total Miisalman population. 
Or, taking the entire population, we find that there is a percentage of 53*84 
males to 46*16 females, and of 78*79 Hindus to 21*21 Musalmans. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities wore collected for the first time in 
1872. They showed the existence in the district of 154 
Infirmities. insane persons and idiots (48 females), or T02 per 10,000 

of the population;* 410 deaf and dumb (81 females), or 2*7 per 10^000; 4,546 
blind (2,261 females), or 29*9 per 10,000; and 421 lepers (47 females), or 2*7 
per 10,000. Age statistics were collected at the same time, and for what they 
may be worth are given in the following table. As Indian country-folk rarely 

^ Now amalgam at fid into one tafisil and pargana, Mfrganj. * Insanes and idiots are 

separately shown by the census, but have here been lumped together. It is impossible tha»fc 
the enumerators could have distinguished between the two classes. 
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know their own ages, approximate correctness was all that the enumerator could 
hope for : — 



Hindus, 

Musalmdns, 

Toiai population. 
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Females, 

Percentage :i 
Mucalinan fe 

V) 

O) 

'a 

Q 

C3 * 
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Females. 

Percentage ii 
population. 

Up to 1 year ... 

36,435f 

1 5-6 

35,42.3 

6-4 

9,225 

5-6 

1 

9,30l 

1 

, 6 3 

;64,673 

5(; 

41,749 

6-3 

Between 1 and 6 

9i,onc 

(4 4 

87,292 

15-7 

28,350 

14 M 

22,380 

15-2 

117,426 

14'5 

109,709 

156 

» ^ 

100,177 

15‘6 

70,9 j 3 

13*9 

25,095 

15 4 

19,455 

13*2 

125,292 

15-5 

96,456 

131 

« 12 „20 

114,224 

17*7 

89,632 

16 2 

29,077 

17 9 

24,582 

16-7 

143,345 

17-7 

114,324 

16 0 

„ 20 „ 30 

118,278 

18 3 

99,959 

1 

ISOj 

30,665 

18*8 

26,981 

18-4 

219,092 

18 4 

126,977 

18*0 

„ 30 „ 40 

82,221 

127 

69,395 

12 5' 

20,490 

126 

17>922 

12*2 

102,7)3 

12-7 

87,332 

13-2 

„ 40 „ 50 

64,510 

8*4 

47 912 

86 

13,277 

8*1 

12,OOS 

8•^ 

67,796 

8 4 

60,829 

8*6 

„ 60 „ 60 

29,39r. 

4 5 

28,146 

5-0 

7,341 

4*5 

7,903 

5-3 

86,741 

4-5 

36,053 

6 0 

Above 60 years... 

15,13 

2 3 

18,485 

3*3 

3,758 

2-3 

4,969 

33 

18,895 

2-3 

23,459 

37 


Biadu castes. 


It is a relief to turn from tlieso dry statistics to tho more fascinating 
subject of Hindu castes. Distributing the population into 
four classes, the census shows 74,442 Brahmans (33,874 
females); 44, (5G9 Rajputs (17,951 females) ; 30,72G Baniyas (14,545 females), 
and 1,045,746 persons as belonging to the "other castes ” (486,787 females). 
Manu’s fourfold division of Hindu society into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras, was once universally recognized as an historical truth. But the 
two latter classes do not exist in the present day, and it has gradually come to 
be denied that they ever existed at all. The census classification may, therefore, 
be regarded as the best possible under the circumstances. “ The two imaginary 
castes of Vaisya and Sudra,” writes Mr. Growse, " have been expunged altoge- 
ther ; and after the three well-defined groups of Brdhman, Th^kur, and Baniya, 
all tho remainder have been thrown together as miscellaneous.” 

The Pnranic legend which at creation conjures Brahmans from the head 
of Brahma is sufficiently familiar. Such members of the 
caste as are too shrewd to assert the truth of this fable 
trace their descent from seven great saints, Bhrigu, Angirah, Atri, Viswamitra, 
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Kasyap, Vashislit, and Agasiih. But a yet more sensible tradition is that 
which divides the original Brahman settlers of India into Gaurs or colonists 
of Hindustan, and DrAviras or colonists of tho Dakkhan, Each of these great 
races has five subdivisions. 

By the census, the Brahmans of Bareilly are classed as without distinction 
(53,665), Kanaujiyas (13,479), Gaurs (7,766), Sarasvat (1,318), and miscella- 
neous. The Jtanaiijiyas, Gaurs, and Sarasvats supply three out of the five 
Gaur tribes. More searching analysis might have sifted minor subdivisions 
from the long roll of the undistinguished. Tho preceding census (1865) found 
in the district 824 MahabrAhmans and a few Kashmiris and Tagas. It is hardly 
likely that tho two former classes can have dwindled altogether away. Other 
inferior Brahman races, such as Bhats and Bohras, have perhaps rightly been 
included amongst the ‘‘ other castes.” Some account of the Kanaujiyas will, 
as already promised, be given in the Farukhabad notice. It must here suffico 
to remark that Sir 11. Elliot makes a line drawn southwards through parga- 
nahs Richha, Nawabganj, Karor, and Faridpur, the boundary between tho 
Kanaujiya and Sanadh subdivisions of this tribe. Of Sanadhs tho census 
gives no separate estimate ; but it is explained that the small ‘^miscellaneous ” 
class is composed of Sanfidhs and Pandes. The former have been described 
in the Budauu notice;^ tho latter is a mere honorary title borne by many 
Brahman clans. For an account of tho Gaurs and Sarasvats tho reader is 
referred to preceding notices.^ 

Of a piece with tho fable which extracted Brahmans from Brahma’s head 
was that which extracted Kshatriyas or Chhatris from his 

Rajputs. 

arm. The legends of tho Rdjputs or modern Chhatris assert 
that tlieir race was anciently divided into two co-ordiiiato branches, the Solar 
(Surajbansi) and Lunar (Chandrabansi, Sombansi). To these were added at a 
later epoch the four fire-tribes (Agnikul), tho Pramars, Chauhans, Solankhis, and 
Parihars, who, when their origin has boon cleared of tho marvellous, seem to 
have been mercenary troops called in by tho Brahmans to assist them in tho 
extirpation of Buddhists. From these three stocks, solar, lunar, and fiery, 
wore at last compounded the 36 royal races. To some branch of one or other 
of these races most Rajputs claim to belong. The following paragraph itali- 
cizes those clans wliioh occur by name in Tod’s list of the royal tribes: — 

The Rajputs are divided into Chauhdns (9,950), Katehriyas (8,652), 
Jangharas (6,611), Rdthors (3,163), (2,730), Shiubansis (2,292), Baia 

(1,358), Gautams (824), without distinction (3,542), and miscellaneous. In tho 

^ Supra, p. 42. 2 For Gaurs see Gazetteer, 11., 392-3 (Aligarh) ; and III., 236 

(Meerut). For SarasTats, III., 494 (Muzaffarnagar), 
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latter class are included the following small tribes : — Bhadaurlya, Th^-pa, Bar* 
g'&jarj Bachhal, Kachhwdha, Katliiya, Salcarwdr^ Ponwdr or Pram&r, Chandel, 
K^syap, Jddon or Yadubansi, Nihumhh, Sengarh, Tomar^ Sawant, Kaikawar, 
Kinwar, liawat, Gohily Solanlchi^ Bundel, and Gahlot. 

A long account of the genuine Chauhans, and a shorter sketch of their 
spurious namesakes in Rohilkhand, have been given else- 
where.^ Many of the Chauhans in this district, and especially 
in its southern parganalis, may well belong to the former class. There is a 
group of 84 Chauhdn villages (chavurdsi) on the common border of Bareilly and 
Budaun^ and the colonists were very probably true Chaulidns from Etah, which 
adjoins Budaun. The inhabitants of these villages trace their descent from 500 
ancestors who entered Rohilkhand under Nandhar Deo and Gandhar Deo about 
1500 or 1550 A.D. Settling first in Kot Salbahan^ they expelled the Bhilsfrom 
Bisauli, and spread thened over Aonla, 

The Katehriyas derive their name from Katehr, a tract which includes 

the greater part of Rohilkhand ; and Katehr in all probabi- 

Kateliriyas. -i . . i i i i 

lity owed its title to the Katehr or kathor soil described 

above.^ Who the Katehriyas were before they entered Rohilkhand is hardly 
clear. But Mr. Sherring allies them to the Gaurs, and says that in this part 
of India the two tribes seem to dwell side by side. General Cunningham 
believes that the Katehriyas ejected the B^lchhals from Katehr not earlier than 
1174 A. D, From the south-eastern corner of Katehr they perhaps did eject 
the BAchhals^ ; bub Mr. Moens denies that the Bachhals ever held sway in this 
district. The Katehriyas, he asserts, expelled not the Bachhals, but the Bhuin- 
hars^ and Ahirs. His theory is based on the following traditions of the Kateh- 
riyas themselves : — 

It is said that when PrithvirSj Chaulian was reigning at Delhi, and Jai- 
cliand Rathor at Kanauj, his foes forced Bhimsen, a Rajput of the royal Siiraj- 
bansi race, to fly from Benares. The exile settled in Katehr, ejected the Ahirs 
from Lakhnor,® and extended his rule into Aonla . From him are descended 
the Katehriyas. As Prithviraj and Jaichand are both historical characters, over- 
thrown by ShahfiKud-din in 1193 and 1194 respectively, the legend so far 

^ Gazetteer, III , 545 to 557 ; supra pp. 286 and 287. a Page 148, article on pargana 

Bigauli. “ The country around Rohilkhand/' writes Mr. Whiteway in the Calcutta Review^ “is 
•divided by the people into different mulhs or countries. The highland on the right bank of the 
Ganges ia mulk Pahdra ; the valley of the Ganges itself is mulk Khddir ; to this succeeds the 
sandy soil on the left bank of the river, mulk BAitr. This mulk Bhur stretches for some distance 
away from the river, and is succeeded by the mulk Katehr, while beyond the Ramganga lies 
mulk TaraV* * The Shahjahanpur traditions justify that idea. See Census Report of 

1866, Vol. I., Appendix B. * By these Bhuinhars is probably intended neither the R& jput 
iior thegua^t-Br&hman tribe so called. Bhufnhir is the name of an aboriginal race still exist- 
ing in Chutia N&gpur, and perhaps in the adjoining South Mirzapur. The race may have been 
akin to the Bhthara, Bhils, and Bhars, whose name its own resembles, » Kow Sh&h&bad, 
*a the Bimpur territory. 
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(Confirms General Ounnlngham^s theory as to the date of the Katehriya immigra- 
tion. It proceeds to tell how a son of Bhimsen went to the Dehli court, and 
Was slain in a quarrel by Gaud Deo, uncle of the king. The murder excited 
the hostility of the Katelmyas, and Kesri, the grandson who succeeded Bhim- 
sen, transferred his allegiance to the Kanauj EAja, This measure was one of 
policy rather than loyal regard, for it seems that Kesri was either before or 
afterwards concerned in the theft of some elephants from his new lord para- 
mount.^ After the conquest of Mahoba (1184) Prithvir^j sent against him a 
force which he defeated. Struggles with the Muslim conquerors prevented his 
descendants from extending their dominions until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when they crossed the Ramgauga, exterminated the Ahirs and Bhuin- 
hars, and annexed the country between that river and the Deoha. Another 
tale recounts the immigration of two Benares brothers, Bijairaj and Ajairaj, 
who settling at Pipli conquered tho Bhuinhrirs and slow their E^ija in 1330. 
The fondness of tho Kateliriyas for connecting their name with KathiawAc 
has been already noticed and it is not surprising, therefore, to hear that 
Ajairaj went on a pilgrimage to Dwarkanath and established his rule in that 
country. A third tradition, not mentioned by Mr. Moons, is that the Kateli- 
riyas were led into Katolir by two Eajputs from Tirliut, — EajaKharak and 
R4o Hari, who were deputed by Timur (1398) to destroy the Ahirs.® It is 
contrary to all wo know of Timur to suppose that ho would have employed 
Hindus on sueli an errand ; but tho now ruined Sliishgarh family trace their 
descent from Kharak. The net result of all these traditions is that the Kateh- 
riyas were originally settled down-country, In Benares and Bih^r ; that they 
travelled up tho Uuiib and invaded Rohilkhand from the west, ejecting the abori- 
ginal tribes; and that their first wave of invasion, towards tho close of the 
twelfth century, was followed by others until the close of the fourteenth. 

The Jangharas arc a branch of the Tomars or Tuars, and according to 
^ ^ ^ Sir II. Elliot seem to have expelled the Katehriyas from 

Janghfi south-eastern Rohilkhand. Their manner of deriving their 

name, and the legend of their entering tho country under one Dhapu DhAm, 
have been mentioned in the article on parganah Salimpur.* The Janghdras of 
this district assert that, led by one Hansrdj, their ancestors ejected the Gwdlas 
from Kbera Bajhoraia 1388. Pressing northwards into Bisalpur, under a chief 
named Mahrup Sah, they in 1405 captured the forts of Madra and Chiti (Intgdon) 
from the Ahirs, and Kareli and Marauri from tho Bhils. In 1570 their chief, 
Kdo Basant Sdh, founded Deoria on lands wrested from tho Banjdras, and 

^ Bareilly settlement report, p 22. * pp. 44, 45. * Census Report of 

1865 . Kharak and Hari, the Khargu and Har of the Musalm.in chroniclers, werOj aS we ShsU 
afterwards see, historical characters. * Supra, pp. 212-19. 
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expelled the Bluls from Qarha Khera. They now occupied and populated the 
whole of Bisalpur ; for at the time of their occupation tliat tract is said to have 
been a forest, interspersed only with a few Bhil and Ahir strongholds. The 
tribe is divided into Bhur and Tarfiin Jangluiras, or Jangliaras of the sandy 
and marshy countries. The Bhurs rank first, as the Taraiiis have adopted 
the practice of karaOy or morganatic marriage with their deceased brother’s 
wives. 


The Rathors have received their measure of notice clsewhoro.^ They are 
^ ^ in this district confined chiefly to the northern parganahs, 

which, according to their own traditions, their chief, Sariip 
Singh, colonized and cleared of forest some ten generations ago. As to the 
Gaurs, they probably, like the Gaur Brahmans, originated from the ancient king- 
dom of which Sravasti was the capital. Colonel Tod has woven a wild romance 
of speculations on this subject, suggesting that the clan is descended from the 
same stock as the Afghan kings of Ghor, and so on. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces Ganrs arc divided into three classes — Bhat Gaur, Daman Gaur, and 
Chamar Gaur, names probably derived from some intercourse vvitli Bliats, 
Brahmans, and Chamars. A fourth class of Katohriya Gaurs, whoso name is 
fantastically assigned to their descent from a Katlicri or carpenter, is somo- 
timos added. But it may bo doubted wliethor these Katchriyas are Gaurs at all.'^ 
About the Shiiibansi genealogies Mr. Stack kindly undertook soiiio 
enquiries, but was unable to discover anything of value. 

A strip of land between Ganges and Muluiwa rivers, in the adjoining 
district of Budaun, is called Baiswara, or the Bais country. 

, But the best known tract of that naiiio is tho Oudli Dais- 
wara, said to have been acquired by tho Bais in dowry from tlio Gautams. 
From Dundiakhera'^ in tlio latter most Bais profess at one time or another to 
have come. The most aristocratic subdivision of their clan is the Tilokchandi 
of Dundiakhera, of which a branch is located in Budaun, and perhaps in 
this district also. But there are, besides tho Tilokchandi, threo hundred 
and sixty other subdivisions, the descendants of Balivahana by as many 
wives. 


The Gautams, to whom the Bais owe, as just mentioned, tlieir richset 

^ domain, claim descent from tho royal race of Chandrabansi. 

Gantams. ^ . 

Though almost universally allowed, this claim is doubtful. 

And the Gautams themselves do not much strengthen its credibility by a 

story which derives them from the marriage of a Gautam Brdhman named 


^ Gazetteer, III., 65 cl seqq. ^ Bee Cawnpore District and Elliot’s Races of the North- 

Western r rouinces, art. “ Gaur Rajput." f On the Ganges, in the Uuao district, and just 

opposite Shiurajpur of Cawnpore. 
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Ingi Rikli with a Galirwdr priuccss of Kauauj. Tlie capital of the wide terri- 
tory w’hicli tradition assigns ilieni was Argal in pargana Kora of Fatelipur. A 
Rdja of Argal had ilio mislbrtuiic to offend, in ante-Musliin times, a Ildja of 
Delili. Tlio latter attempted revenge by seizing the wife of the former on 
a pilgrimage to Praydg (Allahabad). But a rescue was effected by Buis pil- 
grims^ under one Bhdo Singli, who was thereon invited to Argal and married a 
kins^voman of the Riija. In a moment of weakness and generosity the Rdja 
offered as downy all the villages whoso names tlic bride could pronounce without 
drawing breath. vShc had already named 1/110, when the Raja’s son, seeing his 
heritage slipping fromliirn, seized her ly the throat and provonted further 
iitterauce. TIicsc 1,440 \'illages, all on the left bank of the Ganges, constituted 
wdiat wnis aftcinvards known as Baiswdra. Tlic story is concurred in by 
both Bais and Gau tains. The antiquity wdiieh it confers on the Gautams, 
and a passage from Burnouf,* suggested to Sir 11. Elliot that the clan 
arc perhaps descendants of the celebrated Sh^kyas, a w’arrior Aimily, who 
may all, like their most distinguished member,^ have borne the naino of 
Gautam. 

Some of the Miscellaneous” Rajput races mentioned by the census have 
been described elsewhere. The remainder must await description in the 
notices on districts whore they are something moro tlian minor tribes. But 
it may be remarked that the local legends of the Bundolas, if correctly given 
in the census report of 1865, aro altogether apocryplial. The wciglit of 
tradition is, as already pointed out,^ in favour of the theory that Buiidelas 
nro illegitimately descended from the royal race of Gahrw ar, and that their 
ancestor came from the low liills of Kantit or Khairagarh.^ Here, however, 
they are derived from Jaswant, an illegitimate son of Dalip, Rilja of Ndna- 
maUj in Cawnporo. Jaswant, it is said, had two sons, Binda and Bandi. 
Both were adventurous spirits, and sought their fortunes in what is now 
Bundelkhand ; the former founding Banda, and the latter becoming the 
ancestor of tho Bundclas. The name Binda or Vindhya is the only true 
note ill tho story. It recalls the spot (Bindachal) where hallowed hill 
almost needs hallowed river, and around \vhich havo boon grouped, for 
seven centuries, all that Gahrwars hold most dear. A legend which places 
at Bind&chal tho miraculous creation of tho first Bundela has boon already 
given. 

^Thc Rais were not perhaps pilgrims Rt all. For Salivahana the Bais was king of Prathis- 
thana or Jhusi, which stands on the north bank of the sacred confluence. ^ Poe houe hi, 

p. 809. 3 founder of the .Buddhist faith. ^ Gazetteer, I., 19-28, where the 

history of this tribe is very fully given. ® Contiguous parganahs in Mirzapur and 

Allahabad reipcctively. 
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The census rctunis Baiiiyas as Agarwalas (0,728), Maliars (2,845), and 
miscollaneous. The last term includes many small castes — the Ghoai, Giiidau- 
ria, Barasaini, Khandelwal, Baranwar, Silliatvvar, Uinmar, Satwala, Tmwala, 
Guror, Dirhammaz, Kuartani, Manai, Kashmir, Cliaiisaiiii, Kasaundhan;i 
Audhiya, Mahesari, Dasa, Purbiya, Kasarwani, Gurwala, Oswfd, Bishnoi, and 
Siinali. The Agarwalas, who arc probably tlie most wealthy trading class of 
those provinces, have received their notice elsewliero; and the local report on 
castes, furnished at the preceding census, is unable to trace the origin of tlio 
Mahars.^ This, however, matters less, because the commercial races with 
whom W'o are now dealing have never exercised any important intiucnco on tho 
history of tho district or province. The same report makes Daniyas tho irregu- 
lar progeny of ono Bhu Dat, a Vaisya of Urisa, who settled some where in 
Oudh, and is alleged to have opened the. first banking-house in India.’* This 
tradition is, even if widely accepted, \vorthless. But it illustrates tho tendency, 
nowhere more common than in India, to trace large heterogeneous masses of 
men to a common ancestor. 


The follo\^ng list show's the names and numbers of tho classes included 
in tho other castes of tho census return. It should bo noted, liowcver, that 
many of tho tribes here mentioned, as for instance tho Julahas, are for the most 


part Musalmans and not Hindus : — 


Almr ... ... 17,895 

Aliir (cowherd) 47,238 

Arakh (hunter and fowler) 226 

Baht'liya (ditto) 1,259 

Bairagi ... ... 1,472 

hanjaia (travelling merchant) 6,433 

Bansphor (bambu-workcr) 397 

Barhai (carpenter) ... * 2I>,653 

Bari (maker of leaf-platters) 747 

Bcldar (mattock-man) ... 10,488 

Bhaddri (astrologer, sootliBoyer) 1,224 

Bharhhunja (grain-parcher) 13,513 

Bhat (rainstrel) ... 2,143 

Bohra (u.surer) ... 4 

Chak or Chik ... 56 

Ch am a r (carrier) ... 132,798 

Chip] (chintz-maker) ... 1,057 


Chunap.iz (lime-burner).. 

V> 

Darzi (tailor) 

5,745 

Dhanuk 

t),9U() 

Dhobi (washerman) 

20,104 

Dhuna (cottoii-clcaiicr) ... 

55 

Dom 

17 

Diisadh 

10(1 

Pakir 

619 

(jlatlariya (shepherd) 

23,404 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) 

09 3 

Gosain 

6, 169 

Gu.iar 

11,535 

Hajjani (barber) 

22,301 

Ilalwai (coiifeclioner) ... 

97 

•Jaisydr ... ... 

211 

Jat ... ... 

10,128 

Jos'i 

007 


* Considering the manner in which this report described otlioi’ castes, the omission is not 
perhaps to be regretted. It informs us that the M;ihajaus ‘‘ (whoso Sanskrit name s'^oply 
means great folk) are tho illegitimate children of a man called Jin : hence; called JMaliajin.” 
The Kachhis (men of Kachh) arc so named because one of their number “used to interlar'i his 
conversation with the word What /rc-ucA/e means is hardly clear ; bat :\^ (jdaur in 

Hindi means a sheep, it was unnccc.ssary to trace the (hidariya or slU'[)iierd caste to an aacestou 
who fed his flocks on gad nr or half-ripe fruit. When [Sanskrit could have saj;plic4 Jiini 
with such words as tubdhaha^ a Jiuiitsman, and (lliunns/iJ.‘Uy a hjwinan, why should ll o 
writer inform us that Lodhas were so called hocaiiso tliey aohl the wood ot tin; Lodfi tree, or 
phtlnuks because descended from a sharp had “ who got the name ol Dlr.miik, wliieh mean.-j 
intelligence.’* He is mistaken, again, in thinking the name ot the Basis (8aiikrit piis/ia, a net) 
“territorial, nor could he succeed in proving that “the iuVdnnir pandits are in reality 
K&yaths.’’ 'J'hc most surprising point of tliose errors that they were made not by a 
foreigner, but l>y an educated nuiivc of the country. 
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Julaha (Muslim weaver) 


ns 

Mali (gardener) ... 

... 61,973 

Kachi (market gardener) 

••• 

41,14G 

Meo ... ... 

... 7 

Kabdr (littcr-carrier) 

• * • 

63,495 

Moebi (cobbler) 

626 

Kalal or Kalwar (distiller) 

» . • 

12,265 

Nat (acrobat) 

... 2,292 

Kaniangar 

• • t 

.30 

Nunia (saltpetre -worker) 

146 

Kan jar (string- seller) 


446 

Basi (fowler and watchman) 

... 13,69^1^ 

Kasgar (ylastercr) 


32 

Tatwa (neeklacc-uiakcr) 

1,615 

Kayath (scribe) 


22,610 

Kamaia ... ••• 

115 

Khngi 


400 

Uangrez (dyer) 

12 

Khiikrob (sweeper) ... 

• . • 

18,875 

llawa (cultivator) 

638 

Khatik (pig and poultry breeder) 


Sadh or SAdhu 

398 

or Kliatik ... 


4 SG3 

ISaikalgar (metal-poli.sher) 

173 

Kbattri 


2,326 

fe>aniasi 

30 

Kbishtpaz (^brickniakcr) 


152 

Sikh (foll )\vers of NaiiakShalBs 

religion) 203 

Kiaau (cultivator) 


122,667 

Siin&r (metallurgist) „ 

••• 9,4b2 

Koli or Kori (Hindu weaver)] 

• f • 

22, .371 

Tamoli (betelnnt-seller) 

1,236 

Kninhur (])ottcr) 

• •• 

7,7 oO 

Tawaif (prostitute) 

... 92 

Kiiroii (cultivator) 

• a. 

166,280 

Teli (oilman) 

... 23,271 

Lodha ... 


42, .374 

Tharu 

464 

Kobar (blacksmith) 

Miamar (builder) ... 

4 •* 

13,247 
l,3GS 1 

Thathera (brazier) 

186 


Many of ilie castes here named — the Aliars, Alurs, BanjViras, Bliats, 
Gujars, Jats, Kliattris, and Rawas — have been already described in this volume. 
Many arc trades-guilds wliich have been united into castes first by common 
occupation and afterwards by common ancestry others have by reason of 
their occupation been severed from the ancient brothorhooi]. Tflms, as usury, 
for instance, is deemed irrcconcilcable with priestly pretensions, the Brah- 
mans who practise it are becoming recognized as Bohras.^ There seems, 
indeed, little reason to imagine caste an institution of prehistoric crystalliza- 
tion. The rearrangement of old castes and formation of now ones is in 
progress to the present day. Classes thus formed in modern times cannot 
nnfrcquently be distinguished by the Persian names which they have thought 
proper to assume. The tailors have discarded their old Hindi title of suji for 
the new Persian title of t/aroi ; and this exchange may bo assigned to the fact 
that their guild has been largely recruited by Kayaths, who were ashamed of 
the homely old name, la course of time tho trade becomes a caste, and the 
new trade title is entered in some census reports as that of a distinct tribe; 
und this is especially the case where tho old caste name is a mean one. Tho 
Miamar, or Chunapaz, or even Slochi, seeks to forget, under his new designa- 
tion, that his grandparents were Ghanuirs,^ 

In like manner tlio Bdusphors seem really a branch of tho sweeper (Khdk- 
rob), and tho Ohaks of the shepherd (Gadaria) caste. The Khfigis are a branch 
of the spurious Chauhans found in Rohilkhand, and the Jaiswdrs may belong 
to several difierent tribes. Tho name was originally that of some inferior 

^ This WHS probably the origin of all castes, but the subject is too large for discussion 
here. Ii bboiild be rernenibeicd, however, that though some p^srsons of Brahman 

dcsecot arc B<diras, all liohras arc not persons of Brahman descent. Had the latter been the 
case, the faci could hardly have escaped the notice of the glossarists, 11. II. Wilson and 
iSiv ll . Klliot. bco Mr. Giuwijc’.s note onca;itcii ia the censua report of 1872. 
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Jddon Rajputs, but has been adopted by subdivisions of the Baniyas, Chamars, 
Dhanuks, Kahdrs, Kalals, Kiirmis, Telfs, and other castes. It is usual amongst 
these minor tribes to assert that they have each seven subdivisions ; but inquiry 
Ik , , iust as usually increases that magic numljer. Thus tlie 

Chamars of these provinces, while dividing their race 
into seven branches, appear to have ton: — Aharwar, Azaingarliia or Birheria, 
Jaiswar or Jaiswara, Jatlot, Jatua, Jhusia, Kaiyan, Kori or Korchamra, Kuril 
or Dollar, and Sakarwar. The Jutuas and Jatlots are the chief subdivi- 
sions found in Rohilkhand. Tlie darkness of the Chamars skin is proverbial : 

** Kariyd lirahman^ yor Chamdr, 

In he sdth na utariye pdr/^ 

Tliat is do not cross a river in the same boat as a black Brahman or a fair 
Chamar, for both are prodigies of evil omend 

To the Bhaddri, Bhaddali, Bliadariya, Bhanroriya, Dakaiit, Padia, Paria, 
Jotishi or Joshi, some passing notico^has been above allotted.- He calls him- 
self a Brahman, and his trade is fortune-telling or astrology. Professor AVilson 
suggests that the name is derived from Sanskrit hhadraj auspiciousness ; but Mr. 
Slierring says the tribe is called Bhaddali because it follows the tenets of Bhad- 
dul. The planet Sanichar or Saturn is the fivourite deity of the Bhaddris ; and 
hence Saturday is the fdte day on which presents are expected from their 
clients. The name of Dakaut has probably no connection with the idea of 
clieating. It is more likely, as pointed out by Wilson,^ to be identical with 
Dakota or Dakocha, the title of a fortune-telling Southern Indian tribe which 
iracesjts origin to a Brahman father and Ahir mother. 

The names of the Uhanuks and Kamangars show them to have been res - 
pectively bowmen and makers of bows. The decline of archery lias forced 
them into otlior pursuits. Tlje Dhunuk is often a village watchman, and the 
Kamdngar as often a bone-setter. From the fact, perhaps, that the Indian 
centre bit is worked with a bow, Forbes translates Kamdngav as one who makes 
holes. The Lodhas are another tribe whose original occupation, as shown by 
their name, has passed from them. They were once hunters, and are now 
agricultural labourers. But it seems that they were till quite lately connected, 
as woodcutters, rather with the forest than the field.® Mr. Slierring classes 
them as a subdivision of the Nunias. The Meos, Musalmdns of Rajput origin, 
were onco a dominant race in tho Duab, though here too few to justify descrip- 
tion. The Ramaias arc almost equally insignificant. 

1 Elliot’s Raccft of the A'.-IK P., art. “ Chamar.” Hero we have the old idea of avoiding a 
water voyage with an ill-starred or impious companion. Velabo, qui Cercris sacrum Vulgarit 
arcanae, sub iedem Sittrabibus, fraqilemve mecum Solvat pfiaselou, ^ Supra, p, ‘ 286 . 

Glossary art. Dakocha. ’’ * Dictionary, art. ‘ Kamdn:' It seems that iu Kajputina 

the Kam ngar Is sometimes a painter, See Major Alwar GazeUecr* f Mr. 

Grow go’s note on castes, above quoted. 
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The Tharus will be described in tlie notices on the Tarui and Gorakh- 
pur notices ; the Doms and Dusadlis in the latter. Such of the religious 
sects as have not been mentioned elsewhere will bo mentioned in the section 
on religion. 

Several more or less important castes the census fias altogether omitted 
to mention. Such aro the Kambohs, Muraos, and Daleras, The Kambohs 
have been already noticed.^ The Miiraos are hero divided Into two clans, Sak- 
senas and Haldias — the former deriving their name from a place in E''arukh- 
abad, and the latter from their fondness for cultivating turmeric {haldt). The 
Daleras aro a thieving caste, elsewhere called Malldhs or 
boatmen, and knowm as Daleras or basket-makers in this 
district only. In Moradabad they aro styled Khagi, a name which, Mr. Moens 
suggests, has some connection with the thagi word hhdga^ a village. Tlio 
Jumna and the Sarda sc(un their most western and most eastern limits. Some 
Daleras who in former times migrated to Lucknow were detected in numerous 
thefts, and being branded on the checks by the Nawab, returned to this dis- 
trict. Their headquarters aro Gurgaon and Hajipur in Aonla, Sudhanpiir, 
Maheshpur, and E^atehpur in Karor, and Turkunian, Tatarpur, Simaria, and 
Siklia in Mirganj. At Gurgaon they muster strongly in a separate quarter, 
known as Pasdpura. Between tlie Gaur Daleras of this village and the Gaur 
Mallahs of Bulandshahr tlioro is an ancient connection, and a Bulandshalir 
man is priest of the former. In similarity of habits the Daleras 

resemble the Bbattias or Brahm Bhfits of Kamnagar, whoso superiority in 
running tliei’t {ntlidiyirl) they regretfully acknowledge. Any native charged 
with this oflence, and describing himself as a Thfikur, Malldh, or Dliimar of 
Pasupura, may, according to Mr. Bloens, be considered a professional Dalcra 
thief. 

The gotras or clans ^ the Daleras are all descended from a Dhimarin or 
fishwife on the femulo side, and a Bdjput or Gujar on the male. The clan namo 
is derived from the male ancestor, the Gaiirs, Tornars, Sikarwals, Moraitias, 
Sirsias, and Thokas claiming descent from Rajput, and the Kassdnis from 
Gujar progenitors. The Thakur clans smoke, eat, and drink, but do not inter- 
marry with the Gujar. With honest bargees {Mallah) and fishermen 
{DJdmar), whom they regard as their inferiors, tho Daleras refuse all connec- 
tion. They aro also abovo performing menial offices or carrying litters. 
Their widows remarry, as often as not with tho deceased husband’s younger 
brother. They cat partridges and goat’s flesh, but reject wild pork, and of 
late have discarded fish. In the matter of spirits and drugs they arc extremely 

^ S upra p. 
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intemperate ; but at a marriage or castc-coimcil (panc/uwat) drink is strictly 
forbidden. At marriages the ordinary kettledrum is beaten, but the 

big drum {mirdemg) is prohibited. The destroying goddess Bliawani and 
ttie Amroha Sayyid aro the objects of their special worship. And each clan 
has its Bhat or minstref, Hindu or Mussalindn. 

Their plan of operations is not unlike tliat of the now extinct 
Thags: — 

“ They usually,’^ writes Mr. Moons, ‘‘start on their excursions towar.ls the end of Sep- 
tember. They arranj^e parties of five or six, consistiii" of three men and two or tlirce hnj's. 
The parties move out of the village and camp in a ncigliboaring bdjh (orchard), saciiflcc a 
goat to Bhawani, and observe the omens. The call of a partrid^e^ single fox, or jackal on 
the left hand is propitious ; if from tlio right, very un favorable. A dog easing itself on the 
left hand of the observer betokens great success. If the omens arc unfavorable, the party 
return to their village and pass a niglit in their homes ])cforc again attempting to take the 
auguries. If the signs arc gooJ, they start at once on their way. While the party is absent 
their women and children arc fed by their banit/Uy who usually receives interest on Iiia advan- 
ces, at the rate of one anna in the rupee per mensem, besides a present out of the spoils 
brought back by the party. If the sukbat or gang meet with good success at the oiiLset they 
return at once ; otherwise they travel onwards, usually returning to tlicir village in May ,* but 
it is a point of honour never to return empty-handed. They steal by day only ; however 
favourable the opportunity, a Dalera will never take anything at niglit. They go unarmed 
and never use violouce. A breach of cither of these rules would entail an immediate pan- 
chdyaty and the offender’s expulsion from caste, restoration to wliich can only be purchased by 
a pilgrimage, or the gift of a cow to a Brahman and a caste dinner. Their mode of stealing 
closely resembles that of the Oudh Bano.irSy with whom, however, they are in no ways con- 
nected.’* 

Like the Barwars they conduct their thefts chiofly tliroiiirh the boys of 
the party ; but, unliko the Barwars, tlioy rarely assume a disguise. They 
attend large fairs and follow forces on the marcli, but proudly deny that they 
ever robbed tho dead on the field of battle. They are not, they explain, 
thieves, but merely searchers for property neglected or forgotten by its 
owner. When siieh trover has been mistaken for theft, and the Dulera is 
brought to justice, ho seldom gives his real name or caste. 

Though lionour amongst thieves’^ forbids him to pilfer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dalera villages, tho Dalera has a wide campaigning ground. 
It includes the whole of tho North-Western India and tho Central Provinces, 
some gangs even finding their way as far as Puna or Calcutta. Tho rail is 
avoided as iinadapted to the tribe’s peculiar form of theft. But, like the Ita- 
lian brigands described by the brother of the writer last quoted, the Dalcras 
find themselves able to retain little of their gains. There are too many vil- 
lage magnates whose connivance must be purchased ; and what little escapes 
these worthies is squandered in dissipation. 
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The Musalinuns are divided by the census into Shaikhs (213,757), Pathdns 


M usalmans. 


(51,080), Sayyids (8,616), Mughals (4,159), and without 
distinction (470), 


What little can be said of the four classes just named has been mostly 
said aboved Amongst Shaikhs have been included Rains, 
a tribe who will bo mentioned in tho sections on land- 


lord and tenant. Tho Patluins, as might be expected, muster strongly 
in a district where Hafiz Rahmat held his court. It is perhaps needless 
to mention that they almost all claim Afghtin descent. For half a 
century and more after tho downfall of their power (1774), pride forbade 
them to engage in auy useful work They seem to have spent their time 
in sauntering al)Out wdtii arms which were now useless. The country,” 
writes Heber in 1824, “is burdened with a crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called 
mwdrs (cavaliers), wdio, though many of them are not worth a rupee, con- 
ceive it derogatory to their gentility and Paihan blood to apply themselves to 
any honest industiy, and obtain for the most part a precarious livelihood by 
sponging on the industrious tradesmen and farmers, on whom they levy a sort 
of black-mail, or as hangers-on to the few noble and w^ealthy families yet 
remaining in the province. Of these men, wdio have no visible means of main- 
tenance at all, and no visible occupation, except that of lounging up and down 
wdth their swords and shields like tho ancient Highlanders, whom in many 
respects they much resemble, the number is rated at, taking all Rohilkhand 
together, not fewer than one hundred thousand.” The Bishop justly foresaw in 
these idle Pathdns an clement of political danger, and suggested an ingenious 
safeguard against their disaffection. They were to be formed into yeomanry 
regiment?, commanded by tho Judges and Magistrates with the aid of Majors 
and Adjutants from tho regular army, “and should be officered, so far as Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants, by tho most respectable of the native gentry.” They 
were really faithful, ho remarked, to those whose salt they ate, and would 
materially relieve the regular troops in some of their most unpleasant duties. 
In crushing tho political aspirations of tho Patluins, and forcing them to earn 
their bread, tho great rebellion also, perhaps, shattered this little proposal. 
But it is not the less likely to be revived w^hen a distant future has healed 
existing wounds. 


The census divides tlie population according to its occupations into two 
great classes — those who get their living from the land or its 
tillage, and those who do not. The first class again sub- 


>pp. 294-95. 
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(Uvicles itself into landowners and cultivators. In the following table aro 
briefly shown the results of this classification : — 



Agrarian. 
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433,439 
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254,623 

806,913 
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There are then 24,985 landholders, 92(5,429 agricnltnrists, and 555,287 
non-agrieulinrists, or in other words we find 38*50 per cent, of the popula- 
tion gaining tlioir livelihood from the possession and cultivalion of the soil. 
But as before pointed ont,^ cross divisions of the agrarian and non-agrarian 
jiupidation may have reduced the proportion of the former. Taking the popu- 
lation per square mile, the return shows 479 souls in the Faridpiir, 
803 in tliG Karor, (137 in the Aonla, (579 in the Mirganj, 5(56 in the 
Bah63ri, 550 in the NawAbganj, 555 in the Blsalpur, .and 310 in the Pilibhit 
talisils. 

The returns just quoted divide the adult male population into 

" six class(3s, whereof the fourth is the agricuhiiral ; and 
ClaRsiflcntion of.. ’ ^ ^ 

n o n -ajfric ultunil distriljutcs as follows the cidliugs of the nv>n»agricul- 

tiiral classes. The first or professional chiss embraces all 
Government servants and persons following the learned professions or litera- 
ture, artistic or scientific occupations. Itniimbored 5,230 male adults, amongst 
whom are included 227 puroJiits or fiiinily-priests, 545 ])andits or learned Hindus, 
216 musicians, and so on. The second or domestic class miml5f’red 21,913 mem- 
bers, and comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, wa(er- 
carnorg, barbers, sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. Tlie third represents 
commerce and numbered 11,230 Qiales. Amongst these are all persons who buy 
sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, sucli as sho[)keep(3rs 
(^314), money-lenders (758), and brokers (428), and all persons engaged in tho 
conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as okka or cart-d rivers (253). Tho 
hith or industrial class, containing 34,988 memlxu's, inclmlos all persons engaged 

^ Buiaun, p. 49 ; Bfjuor, p. 296. 
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Towns and villages. 


in the inilnStrial arts and mechanics, such as patwas or necklace-makers (128), 
masons (57), carpenters (3,013), and perfumers (2) ; those engafjed in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers (5,622), tailors (1,553), and 
cotton-rcleaners (2,101); those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, 
such as grain-parchers (1,15G) and confectioners (1,204); and lastly, dealers in all 
animal, vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 37,296 
members, including labourers (32, *>71), persons of independent means (4), and 
4,712 persons supported by the community or of no specified occupation. 
Jleturus showing the number of labourers registered for emigration beyond 
seas are available for 5 years and 8 months only. 

Emigration. During that period 1,710 persons (395 females) have 

departed chiefly for Dcmerara, but also for Trinidad, Natal, St. Lucia, and 
Jamaica. 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by tho population, agri- 
cultural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 3,518, 
Of these 2,696 had less tliau 1,000; 848 between 
1,000 and 5,000; one (Bisalpur), between 6,000 and 10,000; and three 
(Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Aonla) over 10, 000 inhabitants. Of manzas^ a term 

which, as before remarked, might best be translated parislics,” the settlement 
reports showed in 1872 and 1873 as many as 3,395. Amongst tlieso were dis- 
tributed 4,264 rmhids or estates; but partition and otlier causes has increased 
tho number until it amounts in the j)re.sent year to 5,159. 

Walled towns and castles are in Bareilly a tradition ratlier than a fact. 

Dwolliogs, furui- scanty remains of fortifications exist at Rum- 

ture, nagar (Ahichliatraj and the neighbouring Lilaur; in tho 

remains of Gwala Piasiddh, a city which stnU.cliod for seven miles along the old 
northern bank of (lie Ramganga; at an adjacent village named Pacliomi ; at 
Pilibhit, Jalianabad, and Balaikhera ; in the Kila and Paka Katra of 
Aonla ; at Kabar and Cliitonian Marn|)ur of Ricliha; at Mustafabad, Mainukot, 
{Shahgarh, Bakania, and many other villages of Puranpur; at Marauri and else- 
where. The people now live diiefly in mud huts, tljo census sliowing 286,286 
Buch habitations, against only 10,155 masonry structures. The general 
arrangement and construction of the houses, their furniture, and the dross of their 
inhabitants liavo been described in the Budaun notice.^ 

In the same place lias been given a description of ih^pancheUjaty tho court of 
honour or trades-union committee which plays so important 
a part in the social life of the people. Tho pancLayat is also, 
amongst tho low castes ^Yho adopt it, a court for the trial of matrimonial causes, 

1 Supra pp. 61-52, ♦ 
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It is the tribunal which excommunicates the guilty wife, fines her paramour,’ and 
exacts from her injured husband a sum whicli regains him his caste and his honour. 
It is also concerned in cases of sagdi or kardo^ that is in the irregular re-marriago 
of widows and discarded wives. The term k irdo is applied, excellence^ to 
the re-marriage of a widow with lier husband’s younger brother. The elder 
brother is never, at least in these provinces, required thus to increase Ids estab- 
lishment, The custom, which at once finds its parallel in the history of the 
Jews, is one of which even the low castes who practice it are rather ashamed. 

All tlio modern schools of Hindu law,” writes Sir Henry Elliot, prohibit tlu: 
practice entirely, and the later commentators and abridgers of the Mah^bhilrata 
show the utmost anxiety to slur over or explain away a most conspicuous case 
of karao, or worse than karao, n^cordcfl in tliat sacred poem. Erom the fact of 
Dranpadi marrying the five Pandav lu*others, we learn that polyandry must 
have prevailed amongst the lieroos of that periv)d ; and if polyandry, the more 
venial ofienco karao was no doubt not uncommon.” The practice existed in 
the days of Mariu, who ascribes its origin to the impious Raja Vena, But in 
spite of assertions to the contra.ry made by his commentators. Maun does not 
seem to limit that practice to the servile elass. The result of his rathor contra- 
(licdory behests appears to be that ka)do is lawful in any ease whore the elder 
brother has died without (male) issiK^, and this, to judge from the Biblical phrase 
of raising up seed to one’s brother, seems to have been the origin of the prac- 
tice amongst tlie Jews. 

Prom inquiries made during the progress of soitlement, it appears that for 

Food and cloth- seven months in the year rice is tlui staple food in the north* 

" ern parganiihs, and bdjra in the southern. For the remaining 
five the comfortable classes cat wiieat and Hour, cund their poorer neighbours 
barley. Two meals are as a rule eaten daily — one at midday and the other 
after sunset. The irrain is ground and baked into thin unleavened cakes or 
bannocks, called chapdti. With these arc eaten the pulse of inash^ inasnr^ or 
arhar; and sometimes a few potherbs, peas, and chilis, ora little clarified butter 
or oil. ‘^The young shoots of gram,” writes Mr. Moens, and a wild weed 
called hathiia, are largely consumed. In the hot weather, and when the appetite 
is not good, the food isdaliga or khiehri, with sugar, mostly in the form ot' gm\ 
I’efuse khandj red unrefined sugar, girdwat, and (molasses). The average 
expenditure by a family of five is rated by the khandsd7'{s at three mans of 

* It is believed thnt dilfereut cascca and different looalitios have each tbeir fixed tariff 
lor fines of this sort. Amongst the Ahirs in sonie parts of Benares the mulct amounts to 
and is called Od(sL Hindu marriage custom is a subject little understood and IcaS 
studied. The Hindu law, i.e., the customs of the lUJper castes, as explained by themselves, 
docs not recognize divorce. But there is no doubt tliat divorce, under whatever name may 
wG preferred, is largely practised by the paachayats of the lower castes. 
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mithii per annum, including festivals. Taking Idl shakar, the expenditure at 
the average price oi the last five years would be Rs. 17-t)-9. If second class 
gur is expended, the cost would be Rs. 15-10-6. If shlra is used, the cost 
would bo Rs. 5. The average of the three kinds of mifhiiis Rs. 12-10-9, or 
Rs. 2-8-6 per head. The middling and poorer urban population usually eat 
giir and Idl shakar^ and occasionally chUi. The very poorest eat i^Mra, All 
classes will expend as muclimoncy as they can spare in the purchase of sweets, 
and the amounl of money so spent depends on the rise and fall in prices of grain, 
so that it is imj os‘<il)le to ninko a perfectly correct estimate.” As to the daily 
average quantity of food consumed Moens gives the following data :-^Grain, 
chieflv rice and hnjra, consumed daily in the cold season by inen, amoiiutod to ‘976 
sor or 2'41tb. avoirdn])ois ; by women to *793 sers or 19811) ; and by chil Iren to 
*444 sors, or 1*1 111). The daily average per head was, grain -743 sers^ or l*85lb.; 
pulse 109 sers, or *27211^; and salt 110 grains. In the summer men consumed 

1 ‘05 sers, or 2‘(>2lb., chiefly of wheat and barley; women *79 sers, or 1'97H). ; 
and childreTi *47 sers, or 1 *1711). The average individual eonsnmption per diem was 
grain *784 sers, or l*96tb. ; pulse *143 sers or *32tb. ; and salt 151 grains. Salt 
sells at about six sers to the rupee, and 142 grains per day will cost about nine 
annas ciglit j)io per annum. Tobacco for eacli adult costs ubont Rs. 2-13-0 per 
annum, or an adhcla a day. Clarified butter (glu) is supplied by tho peasant’s 
own kinc and bufialocs, and firing is derived chiefly from the same source. 

The expendiinro on clothes was for men Rs. 2-9-3, for women Rs. 2-11-1, 
and for children Re. 0-9-0 per annum, giving an average expondidiro per head 
of Rs. 2-1 About onc-sixlh of this among (ho rural population is consumed 
in fliC purchase of foreign cloths for tho women and children ; the men soldom 
wearing anything but home.sj)un, except at festivals. Tho consumption of 
foreign cloths is naturally much greater among tho residents of the towns. and 
larger villagi'S. 

Tho religion of tlie people is too large a subject to be discussed with any 

pretence to completene.^s in a work of this sort. Except in 

Religion. lelalive numbers of tlio various religionists, there is, 

moreover, nothing peculiar in tlio faiths of this district as compared with others. 

Tho Christian churches of Bareilly, which are more than sufficient for the needs 

of the small Christian community,^ will be noticed iu the Gazetteer article on 

its capital. The cantonments and the English station generally are the euro of 

an Anglican chaplain, wliilo Rome and tho American methodists have each their 

places of worship. Of the reforming Hindu aud Muslim sects — tlio Brahma 

^ Less Iban 530 souls, accordiug to the census. But its estimate probably excludes British 
troops. 
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Samdj and tlie Waldi^bis— neither ean boast many followers. Tlicre are f w 
Jains in the district, althougli the Jain temple at Edinnagar is yearly visited 
by many pilgrims from the west. Of proselytizing faiths Islam in its least intel- 
lectual form is tho principal gainer. The discnsted Hindu, especially if* his 
nature be stubborn, readily embraces a religion which teaches him to despise a 
congregation and a liiorarchy against whom he has concei\^od dislike. The 
great bulk of tho population adheres to tho vague and unrefining Hinduism 
described in the Bijnor notice. Yet some Hindu devmtees there are who pro- 
fess peculiar tenets of tlieir own. 

Such are the Sikhs, Sadlis^ Bairagis, Sanijisis, Jogis, Gosdins, and Fakirs, 
The first two scots have been described in other volumes^ the last five are classes 
Bairagis and Sani- of religious mendicants. Bairagi and Sauiasi are both generic 
terms ap[)lied to Hindus who for their soul’s sake have 
renounced tho worlds wealth, society, and marriage. A Bairagi or a Saniasi 
may ihereforc be a sectary of either Siiiva or Vishnu. But theses titles have 
sometimes a specific meaning ; and in this case tho Bairagi is a follower 
of Vishnu, and the Saniasi a follower of Shiva. Tho Bail agi or passion- 
less”^ is most often, when a Vaishnava, a mendicant of tho Ranuinandi 
class. Ho * is a Kabirpanthi, or Dadupanthi," or still more frequently a 
follower of Ramunand’s twelfth disciple, Srianand. It is almost impossible, 
as pointed out by II. II. Wilson,^ to define accurately the faith of a sect in 
which fresh schisms arc constantly arising. But trust in Vishnu, perpetual 
continence, poverty, and subsistence upon alm.«, are th(3 general watchwords 
of the Srianandis. The mnjorily of tho Vaishnava Bairdgis arc vagrants ; but 
they are somctiines found dwelling together in monasteries [math). No matter 
what his sect, the Bairagi i.s buried after death. He is t]u3 deacon, the lowest 
official in the hicrarcliy which has to some extent superseded the Brahmans as 
ghostly advisers of the people ; and may hope to become a guru or a mahanty 
a priest or a bishop. 

A Saniasi is, according to Mann, a Brahman who, surviving tho student 
and householder ages, has reached the ascetic period of life. A Southern Indian 
sect of Ramdnuja Vaishnavas, the Tridandi Saniusis, still observes some of the 
ordinances peculiar to this stage of existence. But they are rarely encountered 
in Upper India. 

The Jogi is, strictly speaking, a Shaiva, and a follower of the Yoga, or 

philosophical school of Patanjali. This maintained amongst 

other tenets the possibility of acquiring by ascetic practices 

^ * See Mainpuri and Cawnpore notices. * Fi, privative prefix, and rdjn, passion. 

See nobicea montioued by the eecoud cote. * Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, 

185 , 
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(Yoga) complete command over matter. A continued course of holding his 
breath, squatting in acrobatic attitudes, or squinting at the tip of his nose, 
gave the devotee power over all earthly substance. Ho could make himself as 
small or as large, as light or as heavy, as he pleased. Ho became omniscient ; 
and* being absolved from metempsychosis, was finally absorbed in the divino 
essence of Sliiva. The perfect fulfilment of the needful rites is declared ini-* 
possible in this iron ago, and their practice proscribed by the orthodox. Yet 
many Jogis profess to acquire hy such austerities miraculous powers. They carl 
avert the evil eye, cure diseases with charms, interpret dreams and tell fortunes. 
Many are fair jugglers ; and indeed the Jogi has more of the mountebank about 
him than any other mendicant.^ He is often a strolling fiddler (sdramjihdr) 
or singer of sacred ballads ; often aii exhibitor of* performing animals, such 
as goats or monkeys. No wonder if amongst these avocations doctrine is 
somewhat forgotten, or tliat the name of Jogi is bestowed on ^iiy beggar of 
assumed sanctity. It is even applied to Musalmans, but the sect of Jogis 
most familiar in U[)per India, the ear-bored (kanphata) followers of St. Go- 
rakhnatb, are true Shaivas. These are recraibul from any caste, and live as 
ascetics, either singly or in monasteries. They wear rings in their ears. Whe- 
ther belt)nging to this or other sects, the Jogi streaks his forehead and smears 
his person with ashes. In travelling ho wears a pat(5hwork cap and garments 
dyed with red ochre ; but those garments are soinotimos confined to a loin 
cloth. Unkempt hair and a shaggy beard should, if possible, complete his 
costume. 

The Gosain, or lord of cow.s,” is most often a mendicant, but sometimes 
^ ^ idch man. In the latter case his celibacy is likely to bo 

merely nominal, his property descondiiig to the illcgitimato 
child whom he has adopted as his disciplo (chela) and heir. Vaislinava are in 
this part of India more common than Shaiva Qosains. But a detailed descrip- 
tion of this sect will bo given in some future district notice. Though of Mus- 
lini origin, the name fakir simply means poor,” and is applied to mendicants 
of all faiths. The fakirs of this district, as returned by the census, are all 
Hindus. 

Traces of the demon-worship so rampant in the Himalaya are to be dis- 
covered also in this district. The malevolent spirits (hhdt) of the dead are 
dreaded and appeased. An amusing proof of the belief in their existence was 
furnished to Mr.Moens by the Ahirsof Dhakia in Nawabganj. The residents told 
me with some pride that it was utterly impossible for a Kurmi to live iu Dhakia^ 
or an Ahir in the neighbouring village of Basenga, as in each place a bhiit 

^ See WiUou’s Essays on the Religion of the Hindus^ /., 217. 
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promptly disposed of intruders of the obnoxious castes. ^ He rushes at thorn 
and kills them at once/ On my receiving this story with perfect gravity, and 
asking the Ahirs how they managed to keep on good terms with the very un- 
pleasant and summary demon of their village, they replied in all good faith — ‘ Ob, 
we are all right. We keep another private devil of our own (ham to apne nijkd 
shaitdn pdl raklite hain)^ who is stronger still than the other and keeps him in 
order.’ ” 

The language of the district,” wTites Mr. Stack, ''presents few local 
Language and liter- peculiarities of interest. It contains a larger proportion of 
words of Persian or Arabic origin than the Hindi speech of 
districts less tliorouglily Muslimized. The village dialect differs from that of the 
towns rather in vocabulary than in grammar ; indeed, the grammatical varia- 
tions scarce!/ exceed two or throe in number. Of these the most important is 
the preference shewn for o as a final vowel ; for oxamplo, a villager will usually 
say haro gahro for ‘ very deep,’ wah utlio for ‘ ho arose,’ or main ne dekho^ for 
^ I saw.’ Another peculiarity is the use of he for the in the first and third per- 
sons plural of the past tense of the substantive verb. No such omission of a 
consonant occurs in the singular. The pronouns present nothing remarkable, 
except the use of ko for kya and of kane for kisne. It is in the use or misuse 
of individual words that the picturesquoness of the’ rustic dialect appears most 
striking. The language of their Muhammadan conquerors has left abundant 
traces among the Hindu villagers. ISoniotimos one moots a man who cannot 
understand the ordinary language of the law courts, and who is unable to 
answer the simple question kya loakt tha ? (what o’clock w'as it?) unless it bo 
translated for him into the more familiar sounds ko kan hho. But such cases 
are rare. As a rule, the villager is proud of showing off the few fine words he 
knows. Tims he will say that a sick friend is sakim ; or that an outraged 
woman has suffered ajiliyat {arziliyat), or that a famine victim has died oi gairan- 
7\a^ meaning privation of fuod,^ or that the vaurien of the village is a tammasgit*y 
that is a tamdshagir or idle sightseer. The word failsuf or philosopher has 
come to mean a ^ smart’ woman ; hence an unfaithful wife. Some English words 
have also taken a hold in village speech, as ' registry ’ and ^ counsel ’; so that 
registry karna moans Ho borrow’ (the deed of loan being usually registered), and. 
counsel karna means ^ to plot. ’ 

‘‘There is no native literature worth mentioning. Some ten years ago a 
large collection of oriental books, printed at Munslii Nawal Kishor’s Press in 
Lucknow, w^as presented to the Literary Institute at Bareilly by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Inglis. These volumes were carefully bestowed in a number of book- 

} Ghair, Arabic privative, and anna, Sanskrit for food. 
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cases, which were locked up and perhaps never opened since. A few book- 
seller’s shops exist in the city. They contain the usual assortment of fairy 
tales, more or less improper, controversial works on religious doctrine, 
and badly-printed and imperfectly annotaied editions of a few standard 
authors, Persian, Urdu, or Hindi. A Sanskrit school is maintained by one 
or two of the leading Hindu gentlemen of Bareilly, but it does not pro- 
fess to teach more than the rudiments of the language. The same may 
bo said of the indigenous Arabic and Persian schools supported by a 
few wealthy or literary Muhammadans. A higher class of school is that 
attached to tlie temple in the Brahm.in village of Rampura, in Faridpur, some 
fifteen miles from Bareilly: But the district does not afford either a really 
well-read Pandit or a learned Maulvi. Of more significanco than those 
attempts to revive dead languages is an endeavour to improve the living 
Urdu by means of a vernacular newspaper started in Bareilly about the 
middle of 1877, and called the Dabdaha-i-Kaisari^ or Pomp of the Ccesar^s} 
It is published every Saturday, and is a creditable specimen of native 
journalism/' 

It may be added that the district hns during the last hundred years 
produced several noticeable histories. The first was the 
Jam-i-Ja/idn^numd, or World^reflecting Mirror^ of Shaikh 
Kffdrat-ullah Sacliki, who lived at Mavi, near Kabar. His work begins with 
creation and ends with the year 1779, when it scorns to have been published. 
Wars and rumours of wars had giv'cn the author a somewhat desponding view 
of things in general, and he tells us that, in common with all the. world, he 
was anxiously expecting the inillonium.^ The GidUfdn and Gul-i-Rahmat, 
or Rose Garden and Rose of Rahrnat, were written respectively by his son and 
grandson, both apparently former residents of the district. To both some 
allusion will be made in the historical portion of tho notice. 


Education has of late years made rapid and highly encouraging progress. 

Since 1847 the number of schools has decreased by some- 
what less than half, but tho number of pupils has more than 
trebled. In that year there were 452 private schools fostered only indirectly 

by Government. Of these 331 devoted themselves specially 
Statistics of 1847. . tt- jp' o, i ... 

to Persian, 74 to Hindi, 45 to Sanskrit, and two to Arabic ; 

but a smattering of Arabic was taught also in tho Persian schools. The num- 
ber of pupils in these Persian schools was 1,924, in the Hindi 478, and in the 


Statistics of 1847. 


^ The name hns an obvious reference to the imperial title ( KaisarU-Hind) assumed by Hef 
Majesty at the bepinninj? of the same year. ^ /.iP., the coming of the Imam Mahdf. 

All analysis of the JdmA Jahdn^mmd is given in the Ylllth volume of Dowson’s Elliot, 
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otlieva 333. The average yearly cost of educating oacli boy amounted to 
Rs. 27-4~L in the Persian, Rs. 02-4-4 in the Arabic, Rs. 2 7-9-0 in the Hindi, 
and Us. 3-0-8 in tlio fSanskrit seminaries. Hie cheapness of education in the 
8>anskrit schools was due to the fact that the masters almost without exception 
taught gratuitously. One Sanskrit patshala had been founded before the 
cession (1801), and several other schools had existed for tliirty or forty 
years. 

Bui besides these private establishments there was a Government school 
at Bareilly instructing 296 pupils. The total number of boys taught in all 
schools amounted, therefore, to 3,031.^ 

In 1848 the district w\as divided into four circles of insj)cction and an 
assistant visitor’’ appointed to each, wdiilc one head visitor” supervised 
the labours of all. The first result of tlieir inspections was to show tliat 
nothing practically useful was taught in any of the schools. Urdu, writes 
Mr. Fleetwood Williams, was nowlierc tauglit, the English system of arithme- 
tic was unkuoNvn, and good primers'^ were not in use. The teachers declined 
to adopt recommendations. But the people in general soon acknowdedged the 
advantage of adding a little aritliinotic, a little knowledge of mensuration and 
patwari’s papers to their old studies.” The visitors soon became popular, and 
ladorc 1850-51 wo find education still further promoted by seven Government 
(ahsili schools. 

The system of halkabandi or village schools wms started in 
but made little progress before the mutiny. Here its serious introduction 
dates from 1869, and two years later (1871-72) we find 108 sucli schools 
existing. 


Bareilly College. 


The Government vsehooi at Bareilly, mentioned above, was formed in 
1836. It is first montioued as a ‘‘ college” in Mr. II. S. 
Reid’s report for 1850. In 1862 it became an affiliated 
coll<‘g (3 of Calcutta University, which had been created some five years before.'^ 
A district (zila) liigh school was aftoiwvards located in the college precincts, 
as a preparatory or training institution for the college itself ; and iti 1871-72 
wo already find this school attended by 79 boys. The college was abolished 
at the close of 1876, as each of its few students was then costing over 
Hs. 1,000 yearly, and as railway communication had piac^od other colleges 
within easy access of Rohilkhand. The district school remains, and has occu- 
pied the buildings of the defunct college. 


^ Memoir on l he S lath tics of Indigenous Education in the Eorth- Western /'rorinres, compiled 
liiuler orders of Government by li. Tliornton, Ksq., (' 8. ; Ouleuttji, 1850. The 

^Icinentary works recommended by tlio Govcnimcnt of the day were written by one Bai 
tJuran IHs. By Act II. of Ib.'57. 
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The following table shows the statistics of education during tlio past year 
(1877-78):- 
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Education is supervised by the School inspector of Holjilkhand ; and, 
except in the case of tho district school, by a comiuitteo, whereof the magis- 


trate-collector is {wosidcut and one ot his assistants sccre- 
Thc zila. i i i i 

tary. riic district or zila school includes two depart- 
ments separate!)^ shown in tho above table. Tlie upper or liigli A teaclios 
English subjects up to tho standard of inatriculation at Calcutta University ; 
the lower or iniddlo A lip to the standard of tho middle-class anglo-verna- 
cular examination. The results of examinations at whicli its scholars com- 
pete show this school to b) in every respect a good one. But a succession of 
scanty harvests and the successful rivalry of the American Mission School 
have reduced its numbers. It now educates 161 boys, including 56 who are 
lodord in tho attached lioardiiig-houso. 

The six tahsili schools are at Aoiila, Baheri, Bareilly, Bisalpur, Faridpiir, 
Tahsili and parga- and Nawabganj ; the two parganah schools at Shahi and 
Jahanabad. These arc all of the middle vernacular rank, 
whi(*h teaches up to the standard of tho middle-class vornacular examination; 
but their scholars have lately met with littlo success in that ordeal. 

The village schools, the backbone of our educational system, confine therii- 
llalkabaiidi or ^bdvcs as a riilo to teaching elementary subjects, chiefly read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The boy who seeks for more 
must ascend a rnng of the scholastic ladder, and visit the tahsili or parganah 
academies. But in eight seliools, where the masters possess exceptional ability? 
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pupils arc instructed beyond the primary standard. Whatever the faults of 
the halkahandi school system, it is one against whoso general oxeellonce no 
doubt is ever breathed. Eloiiientary education is one of those few branches 
of Indian departmental activity which all men are agreed to recognize as bene- 
ficial. The obstinate questionings and blank misgivings wlxich surround the 
univ^ersity and the high sciiool, till even the friendly critic begins to doubt 
whether the higher education is not a great mistake, have no place in tlio 
humbler precincts of the village schoolhouse. Nobody asks himself whctlior 
it is a good or a bad thing that the peasants' sons should learn to read and 
write and cipher. TJiero arc no lamentations over the costliness ol’ the literate 
plonghboy as over tlio price paid for the brand-new baclielor of arts. All 
the money spent on elomontary education is accepted as moaning so much 
iis(‘ful and necessary work done ; and, generally speaking, this really is the 

V/l 

case. 

The Government girls' seliool at Pilibhitis tlio largest in all Uohilkhaud. 
(JovoriinK’jit twirls muni(d[)al seho(»Is —two at Bareilly and one at 

and tmiiiicipal. Pilibldt — give gratuitous instruction in the the tliree IPs.'' 

to gutter children. The aided schools belong to the same primary class, and of 
Aided ioid unaided unaided establishments tiu^ chief is the middle A. 

school of the American Methodist !\Iission at Bareilly. The 
remaining schools arc not such as to call for special comment. 

The annex<Ml statement, from tlio census of 1872, shows approximately 
liuw few inhabitants of the district wore able to read and write in that year; — 



It is to bo hojied that the next census will give a better aecount of educa- 
tion, and especially of feinalo Gdueation. Not that these census figures can bo 
aecnj)tcd as absolutely accurate. The district must certainly contain, Europeans 
JUul Natives togotlier, a great many more than 9 literate women. 

The gradual sj'iroad of otiucation is porliaps proved by the increase of post- 
^ office transactions. The latter, again, may bo evidenced by 

the gradual rise, during the ])ast liftecn years, of post-office 

' vSoo. the Inspccltn-OniKM’ars «nioiiUioa Iruiu a Uiou^hlful articlo iu the Friend of IndM 
bducalional Ueport tor 1877*78. 
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receipts. In the following table is given a remind of the postal balance-sheets 
for four years : — 


Year. 

jRtceipts, 
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i parcels. 
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4 4,269 
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i 0,574 
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78 
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44,269 

1877-78 

IG7 

540 

*** j 

*'* 

n,75;i 

’51,761 

19,416 


12,400 

39 

i 928 

191,761 


The receipts for the first of ilio years above sh^wu were furthdr augment- 
ed by the income of staging bungalows (Ks. 711); but tho management of such 
resting-places has been since transferred from the Postal to the Public Works 
Department. Tho district contains 12 imperial and 17 district post-o/ficos. The 
imjjerial offices are at Bareilly (sadr or principal); Aoula, Baheri, Bareilly City^ 
Bisali)ur, Duukr, Paridpur, Mirganj, Nawabganj (branches to sadrj; PiliWiit 
(subordinate); Jalumabad and Puranpur (branches to subordinate). Tho dis- 
trict offices are at Barkhera, Bhamora, Bhojupiira, Jihiita, Bilsanda, Dcoraniya, 
FatehgiUij East, Faiehganj West, (laiiii, lldfi/.ganj, liiehha, liathaura, Sarauli, 
Shishgarh, Jainania, Ncoria Husainpur, and Amariya. Tho number of* letters, 
parcels, and other missives received iiiid despatvdiod during 18dl-62, 18()5-Gt>, 
and 1870-71, and received during 1875-7G, may be tlms displayed ; — 
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Bareilly now contains six telegraph offices, five railway offices at 
Patehganj East, Faridpur, Bareilly, Baslniratganj, and 
Telegraph. Aoj)la, and one Government office at Bareilly. Tho 

telegraph to Naini Tal bifurcates from the place last named. 

A disciplined police was, like education and the post-office, the introduc- 
tion of British rule. The principal police force is that known 
as the regular, and enrolled under Act V. of* 1861. Cat 
there are besides two subsidiary bodies, tho miinicijial ami town police, who 

> Tliis tolnl itioliulv's amongst others tho largo iloiu of “ advaiiccs fvtml treasury^ 
(Rr-. 3B,llO) not «ho^YU in tlif returns for proviouf* years. 


Police. 
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owe their origin to Acts XV. of 1873 and XX. of 185G respectively. The 
three forces together inuatorod in the past 3 'ear (1877) 1,381 men of all grades, 
including 21 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 
1-71 square miles of area and 1,091 souls of population. The cost of the united 
force was Rs. 1,45,157, of which Rs. 1,04,521 were debited to provincial funds, 
and the remainder defrayed by municipalities and house- tax towus. The fol- 
lowing statement shows for several years the results of police action in the 
detection of crime and prosecution of offenders ; — 
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police. 
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7 

13 

1,581 

1,820 

27,310 

11,435 

5,609 ’ 

3,054 ! 

1,129 

2,060 

1,703 
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5,988 
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The increase of crime in the Ia»t year was due chiefly to the great scarcity 


which tlien provaihid. 

The police is quartered in 44 stations, whereof 14 are of the first, 3 of 

the second, 11 of the third, and 16 of the fourth class. Tho 
Police stations. r. i i » 1 1 • 

first-class stations, maiiiiod as a rule by one sub-inspector, 

Iwohead-coustablos, and a dozen constables, are at Bareilly City, Bareilly Can- 
tonmouis, Aonla, Bahcri, Bluiniaura, Bisalpur, Faridpur, Jahnnabad, Mirganj, 
N:iwai)ganj, Pilibhit, Puranpur, Saraiili, and Shahi. Tho second-class stations, 
whicJi contain usually a sub-iiispocfeor, a head-constable, and from G to 10 con- 
stables, at Barkhora, Bilsanda, and Fatehganj West. Two head-constables and 
six constables are tho ordinary complement of the third-class stations at Amaria, 
Bhojupiira,Bliuta, Deoraniya, Fatohgauj East, Gaini, Hafizganj, Neoria Husain- 
pur, Ratliaura, Ricliha, and Slusligarh. Tho fourth-class stations or outposts 
(cluiuki), which have but one hoad-constablo and three constables, arc located, 
seven in Bareilly City, and one each at Bareilly Cantonments, Baraur, Bharaiilia, 
Chaubjiri, Haldi Kalan, Hardilspur, Khamaria, M&dhu Tanda, and Tisua. 

Besides tlio police already mentioned there are 2,055 village (giiraif) and 
Village aud road ^0 road {marhaUidav) watclimou appointed under Act 
watchmen, XVI. of 1873.^ These were in 1877 distributed amongst 

1 Modiiicd by Act XII. of 1876. 
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the 3j430 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of 1 to every 431 inhabit- 
ants, and at a sanctioned cost of Rs. 1,08,900, met out of tho ten per cent. cess. 

Police operations for the repression of female infanticide extended at tho 
end of 1876-77 to 95 villages, of which SO have been sinco 
Infanticide. exempted. The proclaimed villages sheltered ten clans 

suspected of the murder of their female children. The comparative rareness of 
reported female Inrths certainly went far to confirm the suspicions entertained. 
According to English rates the proportion of girl-births should have amounted 
to 49*3 per cent. But it here readied 44*6 only, the deficiency being most 
marked in the case of the Katehriya and Chauhan tribes. Of girls born 32*95 
per cent, died witliin their first year. But male babies of the same age died in 
almost equal proportion, and tho abnormally high mortality of both can be snfH-. 
ciontly explained by seasons of dearth. Tho death-rate of Janghdra and Som- 
batisi girls between 1 and 12 years of ago was great enough to call for close 
surveillance of tlieir tiibes. But in spite, or perhaps because of that surveillance, 
no instances of cliild murder were detected. Inquests post-mortem examina- 
tions failed to elicit proofs of guilt, and in the one really suspicious case no 
evidence wjis forthcoming. 

Convicts imprisoned through tho agency of tho police just described are 
Central prison and lodged either in tho central prison or the district jail, both 
district jail. Bareilly. The central prison receives offenders from 

the whole of Rohilkhand ; tho district jail admits few who were not sentenced 
in the district. Though long-term prisoners^ are as arulo sent to the central, 
and short-term prisoners to tho district establishment, there is no fixed rule as 
to tho term which shall qualify tho convict for either. Long-term prisoners 
who can bo useful as workmen or jail officials are often retained in or removed 
to the district jail. The overflowings of tho central prison are sometimes 
transferred to the district jail, and vice versd; and on such occasions tho 
respective superintendents are naturally anxious to got rid of their most use- 
less and troublesome charges, without regard Jo length of term. 

The total number of convicts in tho central prison during 1877 was 
Statistics of the 2,866, of whom 1,498 had remained there since previous 
years. Tho number discharged amounted to 1,120, and 
tlie daily average of inmates was 1,420 25. Of the 1,368 persons admitted, 
1,297 wore received from other districts. Death released 18 of the prisoners. 
The bulk of tho convicts were between 16 and 40 years old, but 9 being 
below the former, and 197 above the letter age. Tho principal items in tho 
net yearly cost of each prisoner, Rs. 56 after deduction of tho profits 
* PrisoncTs whose term of imprisonment exceeds two years. 
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on manufactures, were rations (Rs. 18-15-6^), charges of establishment 
(Rs. 17-11-3^), and building or repairs (Rs. 14-14-8). 

The district jail contained ia 1870 an average population of 564 inmates, 
, , 1,921 being admitted, and 1,433 discharged during the 

year. How largely a septennatc has increased these num- 
bers may be shown by the following statistics for 1877 : — 
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Of the total number of prisoners, 185, principally debtors, had been 
imprisoned by order of tlie civil courts. The total population of the district 
being 1,507,139 persons, and the average daily number of prisoners as above, 
it will bo seen that about *4337 per cent, of the inhabitants are us a rule in jail.*'* 
A comparison of the number of admissions with the total number of prisoners 
during the year will sliow that 680 of the latter had remained in jail since 
former years. Of the jail population generally, 40 are returned as juvenile 
oifenders or j)crsons under 16 years of age; 2,542 as l)et\voen 16 and 40; 676 
as b(3iwcen 40 and 60 ; and 78 as above tlio latter ago ; but the age of the 
few remaining persons is not stated. The greater part of the average yearly 
expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost of Iiis rations (Lis. 18-12-7). 
The remainder was ^lado Up of his shares in the expenditure on establish- 
ment (Us. 10-3-1), clothing (Rs. 2-12-7), police guards (Rs. 2-6-3), building 
and repairs (Rs. 3-11-0), hospital charges (Rs. 0-6-1 OJ), and contingencies 
(Re. 1-11.7|-). The average number of effective workers thl'oughout the 
year was 393*50; and of these most were omploj'ed on building or repairs 
connected with the jail (255*50), as prison sorvants (45*75), or on manufac- 
tures (68*50), The former occupation of the prisoners was in three out of 
four cases not such as to fit them for profitable work in prison, the majority 
having been agriculturists (1,925), men of independent property or no occu- 
pation, and Government or domestic servants. Of non-agriculturists, a term 

’ Sic iu Inspector-GeneraUa report. But if the gross cost and the net cost coincided, 
what became of the profits of manufactures ? * As the jail contained also a few 

persons not belonging to this district, the figure can be only approximate. 
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which is presumed to incIuJo shopkeepers and liandicraftsnion, there wore 
only 1,042. 

Under-trial prisoners are confinod in a division of the district jail and 
the lock-ups (havaldt) at Bareilly and Pilihhlt. The total 
number of such prisoners admitted to the Bareilly lock-up 
during the same year (1877) was 4,553; to th(3 Pilibhit lock-up, 689 ; and to 
the Bareilly jail, 309. Prom the first 3,145 prisoners were afterwards con- 
victed, from the second 458, and from the third 209. The average daily popn^ 
lation was in the lock-up proper fi5*50 ; in the lock-up division of the jail, 
27*0 ) ; and in the Pillblilt loek-np, 9*25. 

The fiscal history of the district begins as usual with the Am-i-Akhari 
or Institutes of Akbar. The land-revonite of the various 
Fiscal history. parganahs, as obtained from that authority and converted 

from dams to rupees, wa^f in 1596 as follows ; — 

Rfl. 


Bareilly, 
Aon la 
Saneha 
Barsir 
Shu hi > 
Ajjion f 
Slr!«6wan 
KAbar 
Uatmana 
Dalai 
Funar \ 
Gola J 


including the modern tahsils Farfdpur, Karor, Bisalpur, ami Nawdbganj, 
„ „ „ tahsil Aonla ... ... 

„ „ ,1 parganahs Balia and Saneha ... 

„ „ „ „ Saranli and part of Mirganj 

„ „ remainder of the modern Mirganj f 


3 1 2,085 J 
I7,2t)6i 
32,893 
53,085 
22,r>l2 

31,07 J 4 


ti 

If 

It 

ti 

ft 


ff 

If 

ft 

tr 

i> 


remainder of modern Chin.uihla and part of modern Uichha, J(>,250 
modern parganahs Pilibhit, Jah&iiabad, and remainder of Kichha 20,945 
parganah Puraiipur ... ... 6,608 


Total ,M 634,093| 


A few unknown deductions must perhaps bo made for parts of marginal 

Revenue system of parganahs now transferred to adjoining districts ; but that 

the Dchli eiiiperore. approximate revenue of th5 district as it now 

stands. A revenue in the modern sense it was not. It was a State rental 

collected by a person who as yet received but 8 per cent, commission for liis 

trouble. It resembled, in fact, tlic income of a directly managed estate 

rather than the land-tax of one hold by a modern proprietor. Under Akbar’s 

system, the demand was collected directly from individual cultivators, and 

the collector was enjoined not to depend too implicitly on the headman and 

accountant of the village. The revenues were never farmed.^ The zaminddr* 

existed, but was not as at present the proprietor” of the village lands. 

Whether, as in Ondh, he became so before the introduction of British 

^ Elphinstone, Bk. IX., Chap. ITT., which contains a very accurate resume of the Directions 
to Collectors iu Gladwia’s Axn^i-Ahbari. 
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rule cantiot now be discovoreJ. JJiih in all prubabiliiy «ome advance in tins 
direction bad been made boforp tlie cataclyom of Uobilla inv^asimi destroyed 
all existing ri^lits in the land. The process by wbicb llic buidlords’ rights 
have attained a maxiiniun, wliilo the fconanls’ have reached a iiiiniimnn, was 
the natural result of the farming system of Farriiklisiyar (17 13-1 8).”^ l>ut, 
a.s [)ointod out by the same writer (Mr. Elliot Colvin), the lanu of the State 
rental in parganahs Jahanabad and Pilibhit seoiiis to have been granted to a 
lessee so early as the reign of AUungir (1658-1707). 

The Ilohillas (1748) continued the systems both of direct management 

and farming ; but they ejected Hindu in favour of Muslim 
Of the lioliilhiM. ^ , 

larmcrs, and showed iii other ways tlieir contempt for 

prescriptive interests. Tlie stato of Eampiir is still ruled by Hohillas ; and, 

except in such parts of it as were granted to tho NavvYih during tho present 

reign, tlioro are no proprietors and no tenant-righi# Tho Nawab leases out 

his villages, for a term of usually ten years, to the highest bond fide bidder 

who can give satisfactoiy security, and tho tenantry are protected only by a 

clause (Ixing their rents for tho term of tlic lease. In tho Bareilly of the 

Iinhilias us in tho Rtimpur of to-day, zcuninddrs were allowed to hold their 

})ers()nal cultivation at a slightly lower rate than the ordinary tenant. Bui 

lliis was the only way in which a special status was assigned tlunn. Tlu^ 

nncuub of the various pargauahs, on their distribution amongst tho lloliilhi 

chiefs (1751), was as follows : — 


Farid pur ... 
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l,ao,eoo' 

Karor, Nawdl gauj, aud Balia 




2,50, ()00‘ 

Aoula ' ... 
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l,:35,OOi) 

ISuncha 
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70,000 

yarauU (north and south) 
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1,02,000 
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95,000 

Kfibar 
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G 0,000 

Sirsawaii 
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0 2,0()U 

Chaumrdilii ... ••• 




1,1.5,000 

h’ichlia 

• « t 


>> 

1,81,000 

Bisalpur and Atarauri, 

• ft 


1) 

2,20,(i0:j^ 

Filibhi t and Jabiiuabad 

4 n • 
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y,(»2,ooo 

Turanpur «•« 

• • • 

... 

if 

1,14,000 




Tofal „ 

19,11,001) 


' Pilibbit scttleruenfc report, para, ^ After excluding probable revenue of 

paiganal) Saljiupur, now transferred to I5udanii ; see Ibtre.illy Scttleuieiit liCiKnr, p, 
After deducting the probable Kt&wah eollec(i<Ji>s mane at Bareilly. Jixeiuding.piw 

bable revtiiue of J\\>vayau, uow trautiferred to SliAhjahaiipur. 
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It must again bo rcmombei\ed that the figures represent mu, which can- 
not ihoreforo bo contrasted with the ^*evenue of^to-day. 

The Nawub Yazir of Oudh (1774) ejected lioliilla rent-farinors and zaniin- 
Ana of the Nawab brusquely as they had ejeclcd their predecessors. 

He however maintained with certain doubtful iinprovo- 
ments the Uohilla system of administration. A large number of villages were 
still retailied under direct mauagoment as Sir-i-sarkdr, But a larger number 
than before were leased for inadequate sums to rent-farmers, and extensive 
tracts were squandered away in tax-free grants to favourites. \Ve have 
no records to show what the demand after these mistakes amounted to. But 
we know that in the first year of our rule (1801-02) it was considerably greater 
tliaii in the last year of the Nawab Vazir’s, and tliat in tlie first year of our 
rule it amounted for the Avhole district to less than lis. 11,70,560.^ So great 
a decrease in 20 years is Jii additional ^woof, if any bo needed, of the Nawab 
Vazir’s incompetence to govern a country. 

The cession took place in November, 1801, and the first British 
Arran'^ements of assessment came into force with the autumn of the 

the early English following yeaiv It was followed for more than twenty 
Government. . . ^ i i i i i i* * 

years by a scries oi kindred settlements, wliicb, lasting 

for short terms and nnbased on accurate measurements or staiistics, may 
bo termed summary. The principles of these earlier assessments have been 
sketched in other notices. They wore a crude reclianfi' of former systems. 
The Governments which succeeded Akbar’s had more and more largely deve- 
loped the practice of revenue-farming. It now reached its highest develop- 
ment. The right to collect the rental of a village, or in other words its farm, 
was auctioned and knocked down to the highest bidder. And tho very 
tabsildars, who collected from the fanners tlie revenue settled at auction; 
were contractors rather than officials, niceiving instead of salary a percentage 
on the collections. Where this procedure faihnl, the alternative of direct 
Government management, again copied from degenerate native systems, was 
adopted ; and at one time during the fourth settlement the whole of parganahs 
Chaum hla and Ajaoii were thus returned as Sir-i-aarkdr. But how, it may 
be asked, did Government protect itself against insufficient bids at auction, 
against conspiracies to buy farms of revenue beloAV tlioir real value ? The 
answer is that Government attempted to do so, and that its attempts, 
thougli inadeipiato, bore no fixint resemblance to the settlement procedure 
of to-day. The recognized rent-rates, in some cases those established by 

^ This U'!. I ],7i»,5Ci) M'ns the (leinaua of our flocoiid year, which wc know oxcccdca that 
of our first. U oxc; cdca Uie first year’s 'tlcmand; in Uareiliy proper, by Kb. 67, li^^* 

‘ Sunni. i> aio. 
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Akbar, wore roughly ascertained ; and estimates of produce, as necessary 
whore rent is pai(i by division of the produce, wore prepared for various soils. 
The probable rental of the village, thus computed, was fixed as the upset price 
holoY which Government would not sell its farm. But why, it may again bo’ 
Hiqairod, did bidders compete to raise the price above an upset figure which 
was presumably quite high enough ? The reason was that no allowance. 
(mdlikdna) was as yet conceded to ousted landholders. If the former incum- 
bent failed to outbid all comers, his occupation, and too often his livcliliood, wero 
gone. But even after all those safeguards against insiiffieient oflers, the cau- 
tion of Government was sometimes frustrated by tlio carelessness, or worse, of 
its native subordinates. We find that, again under the fourth settlement, tlio 
wholo of parganali Sliahi was farmed fo» a very inadequate sum to one Patni 
Mai. 

The British rovontio administration had no sootier boon established than 

Projects for a per- introduction of proprietary rights was proposed. It is 

manont sctllomcut. on all hands agreed that no such rights at that time existed 
or survived. But the idea of creating a class resembling tlio squires of Eng- 
land had about ten years earlier produced tlio permanent settlement of Bengal 
and Benares ; and soinowhat rash pledges of a similar assessment wero given 
in Bareilly. The leases granted to fanners at the first sottlcmont (1802-03), 
while declaring the customary rents, and otherwise showing an anxiety to 
proitad tlio tenant from oxacdons, distinctly promise a ponnanont sottlomeut 
with Uic person tlion engaging for the revenue. But (hose promises wore for- 
getteu, to bo revived only with the opening of the third settlement some six 
yi'ars later ( 1808-09). The Board of Commissioners themselves tell us^ that 
this settlement was originally intended to bo permanent”; that on the 
stroiigili of a promise tliat it should bo so the landholders acceded to the 
grout increase tlien assessed ujion them and that the assessing officer had 

been frequently reproached wdth the breach of tlie promise.” They, however, 
deprecate permanent settlement on the grounds that thc*populatiou is scanty, 
information as to the truo resources of the country deficient, and “ ili 0 *=right 
of property in the land undetermined.” The Board of Directors concurred, 
and the result w^as groat dissatisfaction. A combination was formed amongst 
the landholders to diminish the cultivation of their estates and throw up the 
nianageincnt of them, with a view of compelling Governiuont to the necessity 
of forming arrano^emeuts with them on reduced terms, But we hear until 
oiir own day'^ no further proposals for a permanent scltlement. 

^ Uc|)(»rl, (lilted 29Ui Otdober, 1818, With ift^tinl lu this Roiird, vide supra pp. G2, ‘Mi). 

“ Lcticr diiirj -joih Si’pUMiibcr, ISlt. ^ 8cc Ibc Ciurc^pottiU-nfc vn thr pa mamnC srldancni 

iiiiliutL'd by Lord Halifax 
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The fact was that such proposals had boon superseded by more sncecssfnl 
rivals. At the opening of the fourth sottleineiit (l8i2-lo), and porliaps in 
consequonco of the general resignation of fanners just mentioned, zandnddrs or 
headmen had been more widely admitted to engage for the revenue of their 
villages. In a Board’s, report of 1815^ wo ftnd tliom styled proprietors^ and a 
miiinto of the Governor-General, written later in the same year,^ went far to 


confirm that title. After declaring tho immemorial right of the ruling power 

to a certain share in the produce of every cultivated 6?Vy/m, 
Lord Moira reduces the modes of realizing that sliare to two. 
Tho relative merits » of setthunent wdtlj cultivators and settlement with middle- 
men were disoussed, and tlie introduction of the latter finally adopted (paivu 


Introtinction of 
proprietary right. 


o6). The principal gainer by this policy was tho village headman, who, as just 
seen, had already been In many eases appointed middleman. The latter title 
drops almost immediately out of sight, giving place to the new-fangled 
ju’oprietor.” We arc told that in their search for proprietary rights the district 
officers were largely assisted by a documont which in 1802 divided -the head- 
men of Bareilly into old ” and new ” landlords {uidViJc)? Where no claimant 
to tho former title was forthcoming, or the new landlord could show a profor- 
able title, the latter was invariably recognized. But in a large majority of 
cases no representative of the old landlord was forthcoming. Where no trace 
whatever of proprietary right was apparent, it was conferred freely on the 
headman (mvhuldam or zamimldr), Tho liain proprietors of Pilibhit were a few 
years back still content to be styled headmen (padhdn) or farmers {thihkldr)^ 
terms wliich clearly showed their origin. The parganah officials of coarse pro- 
fited by the opportunity of returning their kinsmen as persons with a claim to 
proprietary right, and many properties in tho same tahsil and cisewhoro are 
still held by kanungo families. It is difficult,” writes Mr, Elliot Colvin, to 
appreciate tho principle on wliich it was considered just or equitable to hand 
over a portion of the State rights and the cultivators of a village to their repre- 
sentative man, who already received emoluments in tho form of a low rent, fVeo 
land, (fee. It is hard to imagine a more startling comment on tho value placed 

by Government in those days in its own property in the land,” 

Tho well-known Ilcgiilatioii VII, of 1822 compl( 3 tcd the work thus begun. 

KcguUition Vil. of It recognized tho proprietary right of tho zammdars, and 
was perlnqis jmstly censured by the Board of Directors for 


exalting tlio ‘^recorded proprietor” at the expense of liis co-sharers and ihc 
Icnantry. The iiiiiistiee here done to the latter may have been less than in 

’ DiiUmJ IM.-I Mnrrh. ' Miliuic on n»e revenue julmiui:. trutioii of the N.-W. T , lil 't 

fSeplunbtr, jsio. « repyiL hi, it quoted. 
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the Duab and other tracts whore village comtnunities wore not so rare. But 
the revolution affbotcJ was enormous. The old state rental became the rental 
of the landlord, and the land-tax took the new form of a revoniio exacted from 
the latter. The rule which had prevailed under native dynasties, the rule 
which had governed the Bengal settlement, was that the collector of the village 
rents should retain 10 per cent, of the collections, rendering the remainder to 
Government. His share now became 20 per cent., while the Government 
demand fell from 90 to 80.^ Later assessments have, as wo shall see, still further 
iiieroased that share ; while the power to enhance, at first less limited tlian 
now, enabled the proprietor to inereaso his gains during the term of scltlo- 
ineiit. Much has of late years been done to revive and consolidate the rights 
of tlio tenantry ; but tlie creation of a powerftd landliolding class has rendered 
legislative progress in this direction somewhat difficult. 

Wo may now note briefly the chief points connected with the earlier 
settlements. Their terms and demands arc shown in the fc>llowi?ig table : — 





Average ycaily demand of 



Parganah. 

1st sctilc- 

niont, 180*i 
to 1801 
-05 inclu- 
sive. 

2nd settle- : 
m(’nt, 1805 
-06 to 1807 
-08 iuclu- 
sivo. 

’h*d settle- 

ment, 1-08 
-09 to 1811 
-12 inclu- 
sive. 

4th settle- 
ment, 
1812-13 
to 1810 
-17 inclu- 
sive. 

5th settle- 1 
ment, 
181718 
to 1821 
-22 Indu* 
sivc. 

Gthselllcmont 
(under Regu- 
lation Vll. of 
1822), 1822- 
2.3 to 183.5-3G 
inclusive. 


Us. 

Ks. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Fa rid pur 

72,672 

81,488 

1 88,352 

1,. 39, 845 

1,38,516 

1,42,359 

Karor ..,1 


1,10,173 

1,80.5T9 

i 1.89,392 

1,92.008 

1,89,2.39 

Ualia 

1 ' 18, ‘280 

14,25'! 

15,738 

17,712 

19,342 


b‘'niclia 

4*2,446 

43,117 

47,746 1 

64,212 

55,098 

66,5.3 1 

AonU 

48,: 05 

51,480 

69,501 

71,723 

71,264 

68,072 

BarauH t south)... 

36,619 

40,854 

47,423 

63 002 

52,828 

61,964 

^U'rg.auj (includ- 
ijig SaiMuli north, 

1,21,474 

1,38,200 

17,631 

2,23,190 

2,23,901 

2,21,4)2 

Aj:inn,and Sliahij 







Fir Ha wan, 

10,173 

18,641 

6r,55l 

61,925 

65,663 

64,114 

lUl.nr 

9,8*25 

14,124 

49,867 

56.195 

54,692 

54,219 

Uliaiimihla 

22,7)48 

28,34 8 

52,16'i 

69 784 

67,572 

55,610 

hichlia 

62,228 

51,949 

1,08,524 

1,73,561 

1,71 7.^0 

1,68,081 

Nawabganj 

1,01,635 

1,11,544 

1,60,357 

2,46,300 

2,25,761 

2,27.007 

Bisalpur (indu'd- 

2,36,975 

2,22,941 

2,90,513 

2,88,617 

2,97,595 

3,02,309 

iup: Maraiui.) 


Filibhit 

1,30,203 

1,62J75 

1,53,554 

1,47,313 

1,47,313 

1,47,31.3 

'fah.ina.bad 

1,03,796 

1.33,599 

1,40.06 4 

1,33,923 

1,33, .12.3 

1,33,92.3 

i uninpur 

2y,665 

11,563 

28,262 

1,41,424 

4,41,424 

1,41,424 

Total 

11,70,501 

12,36,055 

14,81,343 

20,49,118 

20,48,633 

20,45,200 


i) ' .^*7 ^*^***^^ given is timl, laid down by tlic regulation (section 7). Rut in practiec ilio 
by Goverunicut varied Iroin place to place, and in this diatrict fell to 
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The stabilif.y of the first sotUementj by Mr. Collector Deane, was ondan-^ 
ist, 2 nd, 8rd, and gored by the famine of 1803-04 aii\l 25 per cent, of the 
4th settlements. progressive demand was perforce remitted in that year. The 
author of the second assessment was Mr. Collector Routledgo. The third, by 
Messrs. Trant and Batson, lasted for one year longer tlian its predecessors, 
and is remarkable as having given birth to the word quartennial.” Owing 
to heaviness of demand, resignation of farmers, and trickery of tahsildars, it 
worked by no means well. In its last year a balance of over three lakhs was 
outstanding. The fourth settlement, by Messrs. Christian, Chamberlain, and 
Calv ert, resulted in a groat increase of demand. Heavy balances and numerous 
resignations of fanners were the consetpieiico. The cause of the failure seems 
tp have been misunderstood hy the Junior Member of the Board of Cominis- 
sionors, Mr. Trant. He ascribes it to a general agreemout between native 
officers of all descriptions and the landholders to defraud the Government to 
the severe drought of 1815-16 ; and to the system of temporary settlements, 
which lessoned the farmer’s power of borrowing money. This, the first qiiinqiien 
nial settlement, was succeeded by another of equal length and equal ill-success. 

The fifth settlement was indecxl merely an extension of the 
Fifth and i i i n . ‘ 

fourth, and inherited all its vices. A report on its working 

by the Senior Member of the Board, Mr. Elliott, showed him no bettor able to 
discriminate the causes of fiscal failure than his junior. The truth was that a 
crushing demand, a.ssesscd when prices were high, could no longer be paid 
when they had fallen.^ When wo consider the evils of the system then existing, 
we wonder less that the admiui.stratron should have flown for refuge to a zamin- 
ddri policy. Excessive assessment was the natural result of auctioning the 
farm of villages. Mr. Boulderson informs us that from the prevalence of hold- 
ings which paid rent by a division of the crop ^*'all was darkness ; none of the 
competitors knew the value of estates they were bidding for. It was not merely 
open fair competition that was resorted to. Every underhand petty intrigue 
was put in action, every fair account was rejected, and tho merits of a native 
officer rose in proportion to tho height of tho claul or estimate of the resources 
that ho submitted. A tahsildar or kanungo was subjectKl to the greatest 
suspicion, if not disgrace, if the daul of any other person was higher than his. 
The European officers, from an utter want of any information on the subject, 
naturally supposed that the highest estimates must be the most correct. And 
tho fact is that, so far as it is now possible to trace these 5stimate8, wo find that 
the highest was generally the one acted on.” 

I Supra p. 567. ' This is careiuily ahoirn by Mr. Moens at p. 113 ot his sottlem6»t 

report. 
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The sixth settlement was j^ractically an extension of the fourth and 

Si):th settlement included tlio assessment by Mr. Bouldersoii 

or extensions of the himself of 412 villages, which had been resigned or 
insolvent under those settlements. Th (3 result was a 
decrease of over one lakh in the demand 5 but it must be remembered that the 
auction system was now extinct, and that the new p ro])rietor retained a larger 
percentage of the assets than the old farmer. -This ^‘Uogulation VII. of 1822” 
settlement was based on the novelty of a careful though unskilled survey. Mr. 
Boulderson's method was toTixa money rent for eacli field, and to take 78*74 
per cent, of tlie gross rental as government revenue. To this day, writes Mr. 
Moens, the people speak with respect of his Care, his knowledge of themselves, 
and his agricultural acquirements.^ ^ 

His opinion of the proprietary system may be given in his own words: — 
In point of fact there is no proprietor's rent throughout the country, 
where an estate is settled up to the regulation mark, and the rent-roll i.s well 
ascertained. Government is indubitably the proprietor in the English sense of 
ilio word, and it is a more farco to talk, up hero at least, of pro))rietors in any 
other seiise than that of Government officers for the collection of revenue with 
a small remuneration for the trouble of collection.” 


Almost immediately after the submission of Mr. Boitlderson^s report on 

„ . « .V his assessments, a fresh settlement, tlie first on modern and 

Seventh (or fifth) . . ^ ^ 

fiettiomciit under Re- scientific methods, was begun. The llegulation IX. 

guiation IX, of 1833. Seventh or fifth, according as the two 

extensions of the fourth are or are not reg.arded as separate settlements. It 
was preceded by an accurate professional survey and classification of area. 
The assessing officers were in pargauahs Aonia, Saneha, and .Faridpnr, Mr. 
Conolly ; in Richha, Ihlibhit, Jalianabad, and Piiranpiir, Mr. Head ; In south 
Sarauli, Mr. 11. Money ; and in the remainder of the district Mr. J. W. Muir. 
Ill their manner of workinc; these gentlemen sliowed some dilferonco. Messrs, 
Conolly and Hoad divided their villages intocompact circles according to peculi- 
arities of soil and situation ; Messrs. Money and Muir classified theirs into 
first, second, and third class, or rich, middling, and poor villages, without 
much regard to locality. Messrs. Couollj^ Head, and Money assumed rent- 
rates for the various soils ; Mr. Muir, who disbelieved iu soil-returns, worked 

* To the other good qualities of Mr,. Boulderson Huber’s Journal slmll bear witness: — 
November S<4 ( 1824 ). Mr. Boulderaon left me this luorm’ng, .'ind I believe we parted with 
J^nitual regret. His pursuits and amusements were certainly very different from mine. But 1 
found ill him a fine temper and an active mind, full of infiyrniation respecting the countr) , ani-* 
niala^ and people amongst whom ho had passed several 3^0111*8; and on the whole 1 do not tliink 
I have acquired so muoii of this kind of knowledge from any person whom I have met with iu 
India/’ 
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on ^onovnl rovon no- rates, Jed need from those' sucocssAilly imposed at f»)riner 
settlements. In their assfissments Messrs. Hoad and Money scorn to have 
taken waste land into account; Messrs. Conolly and Muir e>:cluJcd it from 
consideration. From the various rent-ratos was doJucedni gross roiital, of wliich 
two-thirds were demanded as the Govorumont revenue. How Mr. Muir 
managed to ensure that his roveoue-ratos should attain thaf* proportion of the 
rental is not so clear ; but Mi\ Moons assures us that the assessments of that 
officer were very light. The demand amouutoJ, at the beginning of its 
currency, to Ks, 17,99,378 ; and its o.'ipiring figures will bo compared in detail 
with those of the curreat assessment. The preparation of a recorcl-of-riglits wits 
the finishing touch of the settlement, which came into force witli 1835-30. lU 
original term of twenty years was extended until 1809-70, when the first assess- 
ments of the existing settloaicnt were collected, Notwitlistanding tliroo famines 
and a rebellion, the Regulation IX. settlement worked very * fairly throughout 
its currency. 

October 1805 saw the operations of the current settlement opened in 
The current set- Pilihhit, to bo taken up next month in Farid|)ur ami 
tlenicnt. Rarer. For the first-named tahsil no special settlement 

officer was appointed. Mr. Elliot Colvin carrie<Hon the work in adilition to his 
regular duties, first as Siipeiintendcnt of the Tar^i, and afterwards as Officiat- 
ing Collector of this district. In the remainder of Bareilly a special settlement 
officer, Mr. S. M, Moens, was employed. Each officer was aided by one oove- 
iiantcJ assistauP and one deputy collector, but at certain times the number 
of do()uty collectors uuJer Mr. Moens was increased to two. 

Operations began as olsewhero with an unprofessional surv^oy. Village 
boundaries wore first marked out and boundary disputes 
decided, some of the latter being referred to councils 
{pajiohdyat) of rustic arbitrators.. The next step was the plane-table measure*' 
ment, effected by village accountants {patwdri) under the eye of skilled super- 
visors {amin). As in Bijnor, the accountants had been previously trained in sur- 
veying, and if incompetent, were required to furnish substitutes. When prac- 
tice had made perfect, one supervisor to every six chains was found sufficient ; 
and each accountant was expected fb survey 15^ acres^ daily, including waste 
lands. The last survey uudertakea was that of Baheri, completed in June, 
1872. The total cost of measurements was from first to last about Rs, 52,126,^ 

'The assistants were in Pilibhit Messrs. Graves, Moule, and Latouche, Assistant ColIe^o|*9j 
and in Bareilly proper Mr. F. W. Pcg’ter, Assistant Settlement OtHeer. * /.e. 25 oineKt 

bigbas of squre yards each. 38, 126 in ttareilly proper, and abont 14,00 • la 

pilibhit. As the otficials employed on the Purvey were also engaged in other work, an exa^' 

- estimate is impossible. 


The survey. 
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or sometlnng over Rs. 21 J for every square mile assessed. The following table 
shows as nearly as possible the resultant classification of areas 


Parganali. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Barren. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Old 

waste. 

New 

fallow. 

Groves.^ 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Total 

assessed 

area. 

Faridpur 


159,721 

16,631 

865 

18,23'J 

3,907 

7,307 

112.882 

142,3.36 

Karor 

• •f 

200,124 

19,767 

15,495 

4,425 

3,543 

16,206 

140,688 

164,862 

Balia 

... 

23,986 

3,048 

412 

2,152 

71 

331 

i;,972 

20,526 

Saiieha 


63,283 

4,670 

2,848 

6,608 

217 

908 

38,032 

45,766 

Aonla 

... 

81,803 

9.030 

2,451 

14,090 

455 

1,106 

‘ 64,166 

69,817 

South Sarauli 

It. 

38,108 

4,140 

1,968 

2,601 

223 

f to 

28,636 

32,000 

Mlrganj 

... 

93,«52 

10,026 

6,869 

13,632 

63 1 

1,234 

67,071 

62,468 

Sirsaon 


20,76S 

333 

247 

1,407 

289 

2,889 

15,543 

20,128 

Kiibar 

•tt 

35,066 

3,960 

497 

2,726 

233 

511 

27,129 

30,699 

Chaum&hla 

... 

69,407 

6,949 

429 

6,537 

909 

, 700 

43,883 

52,029 

Richha 

... 

108,612 

10,616 

11,944 

4,746 

1,167 

1,460 

78,580 

85,952 

Nawabganj 

t.t 

144, P29 

13,550 

7,406 

11,680 

‘ 1,636 

2,392 

108,165 

123,873 

Bisalpur 

ttt 

237,116 

23,658 

2,846 

21,667 

1,8.50 

7,064 

151,346 

182,427 

Pilibhit 

... 

124,887 

12,00 

1,371 

24,84? 

2,350 

1,898 

82,416 

109,609 

Puranpur 

... 1 

299,429 

26,659 

827 

141,000 

29,161 

2,901 

98,891 

269,042 

Jahanabad 

... 

118,055 

13,378 

1,660 

15,667! 

1 

1,634 

1,968 

83,858 

101,049 

Total 

... 

1, 80S, 630 

178,973 

57,115 

019,793 

48,266 

^ 60,215 

o« 

GO 

1,. 532, 481 


To those figures must bo added the area of the city, cantonment, and 
^ civil lines at Bareilly, besides about 16,380 acres of waste 

ccuraoy, grants in Piiranpur. The accuracy of the settlement 

survey is attested by the very slight excess which its total shows over that 
(1;896,897 acres) of the professional revenue survey effected from two to threo 
years later. The Lieutenant-Governor^ himself tested the measurements of two 
, * The figt|^es for Bareilly proper are taken from the Bareilly Settlctnerit Report, which 
jncludcs cultivated groves in its assessed area. The groves of the Piliblufc parganahs have 
beca aa usual includod in the unasaesscd area. ^ Sic William Muir. 


7-3 
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0 

villages taken at random in parganali NawAbganj, and found them absolutely 
exact ; nor could an error be discovered when the Senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue^ engaged in a similar examination. 

Every village was^eitlier after or during its measurement, inspected by tho 

assessing officer. Ho took careful notes of the rents paid 
Eent-rates. i n . -i 

on*ditrerent soils, and on the nature and appearance of 

their crops. Any local peculiarity, such as stylo of cultivation, liability to injury 
by floods or vermin, and indebtedness of cultivators, ^vas taken into due account. 
The villages were then grouped into circles of similar fertility and position, and 
the process of assuming rent-rates for each soil in the circle began. The manner 
of assuming these rates varied according as tho rent was paid in cash or kind. 
Where j^ayment w\as in cash, the rates actually paid were minutely recorded; 
and a comparison with those judicially decreed in recent cases of enhancement, 
or prevailing in surrounding tracts, enabled the settlement officer to work out a 
fair rate for each soil. A\^herc kind-rents were the rule, the reputed average 
weight of the landlord’s share in the outturn was recorded as minutely. But 
tho settlement officer discovered also for himself, in many cases by actual 
experiment, the average produce of the different soils ; and deducting a sixth for 
reductions before the division of the crop, ascertained tho landlord’s weight in 
tlic remainder. After deciding on these data tho average rate paid in grain^ ho 
proceeded to convert that rate to money at the average price of 20 years, exclud- 
ing seasons of dearth. Ilis money-rates, again, ho compared with the money- 
rates decreed in recent suits for commutation of kind to cash rentals ; and tho 
rate ultimately assumed wms a fair compromise between the two. Whether, ’there- 
fore, the rent w\as paid in kind or paid in cash, the assumed rent-rate w^as a 
money-rate. The rates assumed for the various soils and circles of each pur- 
ganah will be detailed in the Gazetteer article thereon. Meanwhile, it may be 
mentioned that the average rate assumed for the district at largo was nearly 
Rs. 2-10-8^ per acrc.^ The subject of rents, as distinct from settlement rent- 
rates, wdll receive separate notice. 


The application of these rent-rates to the gross area of tho district gave a 


Assessments. 


total assumed rental of Rs. 41,51,510. The proportion 
of tho assets demanded as rovonuo by Government was 


at this settlement reduced to 50 per cent., and fixed at thM percentage would 


have readied Rs. 20,75,755. But a few trivial deductions in the process of 
assessment, estate by oslatc, reduced it by some hundred rupees. Its 

* Mr. J. Tn^^ig, C.S.l. ^ Or Ke. 1-11-8 per acre in the Pilihhlt subdivision, aiKl 

Ks. 3-1 8 in Bareilly proper. The materials for the ahovo average were obtained from Mo 
Aticklaiul AhmoranrhiiH on (/ic } triiiim of lavd-rcwnm tftH/cments in (fie 

1872. 
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amoiinfc and incidence may be thus compared with those of the assessment 
which it superseded : — 

DbMAND, EXCLUDIKQ CUSSES. INCIDENCE PER ACUK OF 


rarganah. Former demand} New demand. 



Former. 

New. 

On assessable 
area. 

On cultivated 
area. 

On assessable 
area. 

On cultivated 
area. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P' 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Fflridpur, 

1,45,694 

1,61,604 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

\ 

4 

7 

1 

3 

11 

1 

9 

2 

Karor 

1,78,969 

2,44,941 

8 

0 

1 

1 

4 


4 

4 

1 

10 

1 

1 

14 

7 

Ihilia 

24,402 

8.3,680 

0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

1 

5 

8 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

11 

8aneha ... 

60,578 

73, ‘230 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

7 

9 

1 

12 

2 

2 

1 

11 

iNonla 

64, ‘207 

93,285 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

1 

2 

11 

1 

7 

G 

1 

14 

.3 

Saranli ... 

37.«58 

45,400 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

11 

1 

12 

0 

Mirganj ... 

1.17,065 

1,84,890 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

1 

12 

1 

1 

12 

9 

2 

♦8 

4 

Ih sal pur ... 

2,77,78.'! 

3,07,930 

0 

0 

ir 

7 

8 

1 

13 

4 

1 

13 

8 

2 

3 

9 

Kibar ... 

48,118 

60,910 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

1 

12 

4 

2 

3 

0 

2 

7 

G 

Jiirsawan... 

3%274 

36,910 

0 

0 

1 

14 

5 

2 

7 

4 

2 

0 

3 

2 

9 

9 

Chaiimalila 

59,580 

75,620 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

! 

5 

8 

1 

9 

7 

1 

14 

4 

Kichha ... 

l,5l,41iJ 

1,66,237 

0 

6 

I 

12 

2 

1 

14 

10 

2 

2 

I 

2 

6 

3 

N}iw4hganj 

1,78,381 

2,^8,032 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

10 

4 

2 

0 

6 

2 

6 

2 

Pilibhit ... 

1,19 119 

1,66,639 

0 

0 

1 

0 

\oi 

1 

10 


1 

G 

0| 

1 

14 


Jahaiiabncl, 

1,26,278 

1,57,939 

0 

0 

0 

15 

8 

1 

7 

lOi 

1 

9 

0 

1 

14 

14 

rOranpur, 

66,745 

97,874 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

! 0 

9 


0 

6 

74 

1 0 

15 

9 

Total of 
district. 

16,90,462 

20,75,122 

0 

0 


... 

... 



To the new demand here shown must bo added the ten per cent, cess for 
roads, schools, post-offices, and police. This was assessed at settlement on all 
lauds, revenue-paying and revenue-free, and amounted to Es. 2,lG,G43-9-0. 
The new demand being found to press somewhat severely on parganahs 
Kevision of the which adjoined the Tarai, Mr. Robert Currie was in 1871-7G 
current settlement. deputed to make revisions. lie reduced the demand in 

Richha by Rs. 2,100, in ChauintUila by Es. 2,150, and in Puranpur by Rs. 
1,243. Trifling alterations were also made elsewhere. It may bo added 
that the current set^mont, though not yet approved by Government, will pro- 
bably be sanctioned mr 30 years, dating from the close of the last. 

The following statement, compiled from the reports of the Board of 
Roveniio, gives the official account of tho land-revenue demand, collections, 
^The incidence is in the Pilibhitparganaha taken at half tho incidence of the assumed rental j 
no statement showing the actual incidence of the former demand is forthcoming. 
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and balances for the past ten years. The revenue or agricultural year begins, 
as elsewhere in the North-Western Provinces, on the 1st July : — 


Year. ♦ 

Demands. 

Collec- 

tious. 

Babu- 

ces. 

PARTICUnA.RS OF BALANCB. 

Persent- 
ageof ba- 
lance on 
demand. 

In train 
of liqui- 
dation. 

Heal. 

Doubtful 

Irreco- 

verable. 

Nominal. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1868-69 

17,64,624 

17,55,358 

9,266 

8,250 

1,016 



•53 

1869-70 

17,65,045 

17,60.638 

4,416 

669 

1,043 


2,701 

... 

1870-71 

17,83,618 

17,19,786 

8,-62 1 

2,785 

165 

... 

5,812 

•50 

1871-72 

17,^5,054 

17,52,928 

13,176 

6,157 

. . . 


8,018 

*29 

1872-73 

19,08,680 

18,68,449 

40,231 

6,788 

9,427 

’ 36 

23 980 

•85 

1873 74 

20,72,443 

20,33,175 

39,268 

2,073 

25,021 


12 174 

1-31 

1874.7 S 

20,60,940 

20,37,322 

32,618 

2,629 

992 

... 

28,997 

•17 

1875 70 

20.48,144 

20,31 5 SO 

16,614 

• 4.576 

l !.6 


11,913 

*23 

18 T 6-77 

20,49661 

20,41,668 

7,993 

4,815 

303 


2,875 

•25 

1877-78 

20,48,007 

29,44,810 

10,3,397 

86,2)0 

15,231 

125 

1,641 

496 


The number and date of the revenue instalments for the autumn harrest 
Instalments of re- ^ary in different parts of the district. In tahsils Karor, 
Tenue forautunm Mirganj, Nawabganj, Aonla^ and Faridpur they fall due in 
three fractions, payable on the 15th of November, 15th of December, and 15th 
of February respectively. In Baheri these dates are changed for the 15ths of 
December, January, and February; and in parganah Puranpur for thelSths of 
November, January, and February. In parganahs Pilibhit and Jahinabad 
there are four instalments, due on the 15ths of November, December, January, 
and February ; in BIsalpur two only, due on the 15 tbs of December and 
February. For the spring harvest the instalments are everywhere uniform 
in both date and number, being paid on the 15ths of May 
And spring harvebts, The instalments of both harvests were fixed 

with regard to the time when the landlord is best able to pay them, i e.y when ho 
has gathered in his instalments of rent The instalments of rent, again, depend 
on the season of harvest, and tUe season of harvest chiefly on physical causes. 
The dates of the Government collections are therefore the best that could have 
been adopted. 

The record-of-rights prepared at settlement consisted as usual of (1) the 

Eecord-of rights jamahandi^ (3) lodjitwZars:, registers of pr^>" 

prietary right, tenant right, and village custom respec- 
tively. Great care was taken to exclude from the last all superfluous matteri 
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such as speculative provisions or contingencies already foreseen by the law. 
Of the first two it is needful to treat in some detail. 

The proprietary tenures may be declared on the best authority ^ simpler 
than in most districts of the North-AVestern Provinces. The following table, 
compiled from the settlement reports, shows how, in 1873-4,' these tenures were 
divided : — ^ 


Parganah. 

Number of 
estates 
{malidls). 

Number of 
estates ex- 
empt from 
revenue 
(mudfi, laklti^ 

Number of 
estates held 
on zaminddn 
tenure. 

Number of pa 
esta 

Perfect. 

ttiddri tenure 
tes. 

Imperfect, 

Paridpur 

476 


351 

45 

80 

Karor 

664 

33 

3S4 

41 

96 

Balia 

68 

1 

38 

12 

17 

tSaneha 

180 

8 

U2 

17 

18 

Aonla 

190 

2 

137 

20 

81 

8arauli 

82 

4 

58 

17 

3 

Mirganj ... 

2lil 

4 

149 

42 

26 

Sirs&wan ... 

62 

... 

52 

9 

1 

Kabur ... 

64 

1 

7.3 

9 

1 

Chaumahia 

183 


181 

1 

1 

Kichha 

258 

12 

218 

23 

5 

NawAbganj 

433 

9 

3’(!i 

47 

1 

Biaalpur 

635 

6 

452 

40 

.38 

Pilibhit 

273 

1 

262 

in 

Jahanabatl 

256 

6 

242 


8 

< Villages ... 

3h6 


38(i 


5 

1 Forest grants 

23 

1 

23 



Total 

4^264 

82 

, 3,518 

664 


The technical moaning of the terms zamindari, perfect pattidari, and 
Proprietary te- imperfect pattidari has been explained abovo.^ The patti- 
dari tenures, whether perfect or imperfect, arc in most 
cases of quite recent growth. Writing of Pilibhit at the last settlement, Mr. 
Head remarks that wherever proprietary tenure exists at all, it is zamindari ; 
and in 1849 Bareilly proper contained but 47 pattidari estates. The small 
number of suchnestates in Pilibhit is still remarkable. Here the division 
of a zamindari into a pattidari tenure is adopted only where accidents 
of soil and situation prevent partition into compact and distinct zamindari 
estates. In other words imperfect partition is sought only where perfect 

* Bareilly iettkmint report % p, 128 ,* Pilibhit settlement report, p. 18, * gee Gazet- 

teer, IL, 222. 
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is impracticable.^ A few of tlio pattidari estates in Bareilly proper arc 
true hliaydchdra — that is to say, the pattidar’s share in the profits and 
burdens of the estate is proportioned, not by the law of inheritanoe, 
but by the extent of the land in his actual possession. The custom of the 
brotherhood (bhaydcluira) has in this case superseded ancestral right. A few 
imperfect paUidari estates lie partly on the uplands (hangar) and partly on the 
flats (hhadir) of the Ramganga basin. In such cases the flats, being subject 
to fluvial alteration, are held in common, while the uplands are held in seve- 
ralty. The outturn of the common lands is devoted as a rule to the payment 
of the Government demand. But should any surplus be left, or should these 
lands receive alluvial increase, the co-sharer entrusted with the collection of the 
common revenue (lamharddr) almost always attempts to appropriate the surplus 
or the increase for himself. If the village accountant connive, he is often 
Bucccssful; for the accountant is in such matters justly called the poor man’s 
master” {gharib-hd-ustdd). Some instances in which his false entries were 
brought to light and corrected are thus described by Mr. Moens : — 

There arc numerous small proprietors who have no shares in the common 
land or in \^Qzaminddn dues, and haveno right ofpre-emption, but have otherwise 
a full proprietary title over the landin their possession, with rights of hereditary 
succession and transfer bjj sale, gift, or mortgage, v?ithout reference to the 
zamindars of the village in which their land is situated. These patches of land 
thus owned are usually either resumed revenue-free tenures, or grants made 
by former zamindars to Brahmans in sankalp^ ^ or to their relatives or depend- 
ants, and in which the title of the zaminddr to resume has been barred by 
limitation. Hitherto these bits of land have been entered in the village papers 
in WxQ jamabandiy and the jama payable on them, through the lamharddry has 
been erroneously entered as renf? This wtong meHSiod of record has given rise 
to much injustice, and many of those small holders and their heirs have been 
deprived of their lands by powerful zamindars and fraudulent patwaris. In the 
now settlement I have entered all these petty proprietors, with the area held and 
theyama payable by them, in the khewat paper, and in- the khatiauni andyama- 
handi have carefully distinguished their lands from those of the tenants. No 
mistake can now, 1 hope, bo made by the courts as to the nature of their 
tenures,” 

^ Mr. Elliot Colvin sums up, as follows, the reasons which cause a preference for perfect 
partition : — “ A distrust in the integrity of the lambarddr who, in batai villages, has great op- 
portunities of defrauding his co-sharers ; the natural desire to sever rights and responsibilities 
simultaneously ; the facilities afforded by the simple nature of the tenures ; the power of veto 
against imperfect partition enjoyed bv every co-sharer.*’ 

^ The word sankalp means, according to Benfey, expectation of advantage from a holy 
work.*’ It is applied to the glebes granted to priests or temple* in consideration of ceremonio* 
or sacriffccs. 
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Tho area of revenue-free tenures was shown in discussing the settlement 
survey. Tho great majority of such grants have been 
freed of revenue for ever; but a few are liable to 
resumption on tho death of the present grantee. 

Tho revenue of a comparatively trifling area (G,644 acres in Bareilly proper) 
has been permanently settled (iatimrar). Eleven villages in MirganJ, six in Sir- 
sawan, four in Aonla, two in Sarauli, and one in Richha are held on talukadari 
tenure. Groups of estates, that is, are held b;y a superior proprietor (taluka^ 
ddr), who collects the Government revenue from tho inferior proprietors {biswa* 
ddr) of each separate estate, and retains for his trouble a commission of 10 per 
cent, on tho collections. Except in tho llichha village, Sakai ia, these tenures 
show no peculiarity. But there each cultivator is proprietor of his liolding, 
with hereditary and transferable rights. The collecting proprietor (/'am^arefar) 
has no right to sue for enhancement of their paymonts. Those payments aro 
in fact revenue and village expenses, not rent. 

Cfietes and tribes following statement sliows the castes and tribes to 


of landholders. 


which in Bareilly proper the landholders chiefly belong: — 


Parganah. 

•Bjndtea^ 

Kayaths. 

CO 

a 

rt 

a 

.d 

<A 

1 1 

fl8 

S3 

ci 

! 

^ t/i 

/r* a 

d 

cS 

pq 

a 

p 

d 

1 Muhammadans. 

Others (Hindus), 
50 castes. 

Total number of 
proprietors. 

Farid pur 


3,705 

290 

.326 

87 

55 

184 

525 

4,932 

Xaror 


^ 740 

644 

421 

116 

504 

1,060 

29 4 

3,779 

Ralia 


817 

201 

147 

15 


16 

9 

1,204 

Sanc'ba 


492 

348 

220 

[ 168 

1 

28. 'i 

356 

1,867 

Aonlii 

• tf 

811 


m 

83 


431 

185 

1,897 

Sarauli 


247 

•29 


45 


116 

149 

609 

Mirgiini 


808 

24G 

332 

54 

’”r>i 

605 

116 

2,212 

Sirsdwau 


10 

8 

9 

1 

51 

132 

126 

S36 

Kabar 


120 

48 

64 

16 

17 

511 

39 

806 

Chaiimalila 


24 

147 

44 

49 

27 

243 

63 

587 

Richha 


84 

90 

47 

68 

121 

628 

69 

1,107 

NawabKani 


87 

240 

124 

C3 

268 

733 

67 

1,572 

Cisalpur 


616 

249 

497 

101 

278 

239 

233 

2,215 

Total 

... 

8,623 

2,773 

2,393 

871 

1,358 

6,180 j 

1,919 

23,122 


Trustworthy retnrns^for the Pilibhit subdivision are not forthcoming. 
Blit from tho transfer registers wo may gather that Banjdras, Kayaths and 
Brahmans in Pilibhit, Rains and Bnilimans in Jahdnabad, and Katehriya 
Rajputs and Banj^ras in Puranpur, aro the principal proprietors. The Miiham- 
madan Rains aro tho only class who manage their estates on real ly business-like, 
principles. They are hard landlords, but, though grinding down their tenants. 
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ftre careful to seo that the latter do not starve. They exert themselves to 
ensure that their villages shall be well-tilled and well-peopled ; and by these 
means have of late years been able largely to increase their possessions. Other 
proprietors do little to improve their lands, unless raising the rents be an im- 
provement. Their capital, unless they cultivate a homo-farm, is useless ; and 
the real tillers of the soil have no capital to use. 

The district possesses some important, but few old, landholding families. 

The'so-called barons of Bareilly are a mushroom growth, 

Leading families. j zc-ii i. 

descended in some cases trom modern omcials who must 

Ij^ve made their fortunes by means not officially recognized. The roll of Kajas 

and Nawabs for the North-Western Provinces contains the name of but one 

Kanaujiya Miaras Bareilly laudholdor ; and even his title is personal rather 

of Bareilly. territorial. Riija Kdlika Praslidd Misra is a Kanaujiya 

Brahman, the grandson of a vvortliy banker who received the title in return for 

his loyalty and good sorvioes during the great rebellion. With the title was 

conferred a tax-free demesne of 21 villages, yielding an annual income of 

Rs. 15,037. The title is hereditary, but liinitod to the lineal male descendants 

of the original grantee, Baijnath Misra ; the demesne, which was granted 

strictly for the support of the title, is inalienable. The Raja possesses, besides, 

estates paying a Government rovenuo of Rs. 3,575, in parganahs Karor, Bisal- 

pur, Nawdbganj, Aonla and iBaheri. The list of nobles just mentioned names 

also a descendant of the Peshvvas, Madu Rdo of Bareilly. He was popularly 

known as Raja of Chitrakot, a holy place in Banda, but Quitted Bareilly about 

a year and a half ago. 

The scarcity of old landholding families is duo partly to the usurpation 
The old Sirsawan Rohillas and partly to tlie absence of proprietary 

rights at the earlier British settlements. The Rdjas of 
Shishgarh, chiefs of the Katehriya clan, managed to retain possession of par- 
ganah Sirsawan throughout the Rohilla and Oudh dominations, but lost it at 
one of the Company’s assessments. The various villages wore farmed to their 
headmen {muhuldam)^ who were in 1850 confirmed as proprietors. The heirs 
of the last recognized Raja, Sabkaran, now hold not a single village in tbo 
parganah ; and the title, being excluded from the official list, may be con- 
sidered extinct.^ 

A few other ante-Rohilla families have been more fortunate, retaining 

their estates to the present day. Such are tho Misras of Rdj&o in Farfdpur, 

a house founded by a chaplain of Rt'ija Makrand Rai, who was sdbaddr of 

^ Hebcr describee an interview which he had in 1824 with the then Raja and his sons; and ia 
1871 Mr. E, W. Porter, writes of ShUhgarh as “ the present capital of Baja KhAn Jahan.*^ 
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Katehf in tlio reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707); the Shaikhs of NawAda in 
Karor, wliose possession dates from 1743 ; and the Kunnis of Ahmadabad in 
Nanabganj, who have held since 1740. Similar length of possession might, 
perhaps, be claimed by the Banjaras, who, with three other families, hold almost 
the whole of Puranpiir. 

The term of the last settlement wjis marked hy extensive transformations 

of the landholding body. Some slight changes were 
Alienations. ^ ^ ^ i 

effected by connscatious for rebolhon and otlior canoes, 

blit the bulk of the land transferred passed by sale. The majority of the pro- 
prietors have enjoyed too short a possession to inlierit much attachment for 
ancestral domains ; and many, especially Muslims, are inclined to regard land 
as an investment rather than an heirloom. Some idea of the alienations 


which took place may be gathered from the following statement : — 


Va rganah. 

Total area 
in acres. 

Area nlien- 
attMl by pri- 
vate arrange- 
ment. 

, 

Area allonai- 
ed by s.ilos 
in execu- 
tion of de- 
cree. 

By both 
methods. 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
alienations 
to total 
area. . 

Farid pur 


159,721 

41.336 

20,308. 

G1 644 

38*6 

Karor 


20'M24 

55,741 

15,956 

71,697 

85-8 

Balia 



2,7i7 

1,747 

4,4 64 

18-6 

Santha 


.53 

9,216 

7,4)1 

16,707 

31-3 

Aotila 


81,898 

14,563 

8,778 

23,344 

• 28‘.5 

Sarauli (South) 

... 

-c 38.108 

2, .3 10 

5,401 

7,71 1 

20'2 

^lirganj 


98,352 

15,675 ! 

10,506 

26,181 

26 G 

J^iraawan' 


20.758 





l^abar^ 


.36,056 





Chaumahla 


69,407 

, 6i’878 

9,381 

61,259 

lo’i^ 

Kicliha 


108,512 

1 34.548 

5,065 

89,61.3 

' .36-5 

K'avvahganj 


144,829 

.3 ‘‘,4 4 8 

1.3,5 35 

61,983 

36-8 

Bl^alpur 


237,115 

47,141 

1 15,371 

62,512 

26*.3 

Pilibtiit 


123,051 

48,74 1 

7,1 '9 

55,863 

4.5 G 

duhanabad 


115,361 

49,202 

' 17,03 3 

65,83.5 

67*9 

Furanpur 

... 

277,677 

1 70,324 

14,97 7 

85,301 

30-7 

Total, excluding Kabar 






and Sirsdwaa 


1,721,424 

481,876 

i 

153,238 

635,114 

36-4 


The whole of parganah Chaumahla, thou, changed hands, and part of it 
more than once. This astonishing result may bo partly, hut still insuOScicntly, 
explained by the K&shipur Rfijas exchange of the Chdcliait domaip for another 
ni Bijnor.^ -It cannot be ascribed to over-assossment, for the revonuo of Chau- 
mahla has, as a rule, been collected with ease. 

' The alienation figures for these parganahs aro not given in the Bareilly s^lemeiit report. 

Supra, p. 323. 
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Connected with the subject of land -sales is the price of land. From a 
report submitted by the Collector in July, 1823, this seems 

Price of laud. . i a m n t 

in that year to have averaged Rs. 2-12-11 per acre. In 
1832 it had by Mr. Boulderson’s account risen to Rs. 3-1-0 per acre all round; 
and in 1843 Mr. Clarke gives the average as Rs. 5-5-0. The average prices 
paid per acre during the term of the last settlement wore in Karor Rs. 14-10-8, 
Richha Rs, 12-10-0, Balia Rs. 11-4-2, Mi'rganj Rs. 10-10-1, Cliaumahla 
Bs. 40-6-5, Sarauli Rs. 10-0-8, and Saneha Rs. 7-10-9, When sold, land in 
Farldpur, Karor, and Mirganj realized between 1867 and 1872 Rs. 18 per 
acre ; and when mortgaged, Rs. 12-2-0. Mr. Moens attributes this steady rise 
in value chiefly to (1), the large amount of money awaiting investment, 
especially in the hands of Musalmau capitalists, who arc forbidden by their 
religion to take interest, and prefer investing in land ; (2) the increased 
prices which of later years have raised the landlord’s profits, and rendered 
him less willing to throw his land into the market. 

Turning from the khewat to the jamabandi^ from landlord to tenant, wo 
Tenants; their cultivated area distributed as follows amongst 

the different classes of cultivators, some of whom are them- 
selves proprietors : — 


IJomc-farm of proprietor CuUivaied hy tenants with Cultivated hy tenants- 
{si'r or hhudkdsht). rights of occupancy, ai-wUL 


Parganah. g ^ 


Faridpur 

Karor 

Balia 

Saneha 

Aonla 

Sarauli 

Mi'rganj 

Kabar 

Sirsawan 

Chanmahla 

Kicbha 

Nawabganj 

Bisalpur 

Pilibhit 

Jah^nabad 

Puranpur 

Total 


P .Z o 

Qt ^ 

^ c3 « 

B.t 

2; 


1,869 

3.072 
795 

2,447 

1.072 
391 
964 
310 
169 
314 
330 
068 

1,441 
Not shown 
in Settle- 
ment Re- 
port. 
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Besides tlie tenants here mentioned there are in the Pilibhit parganahs 
8,973 cultivators who hold partly with and partly without rights of occupancy. 
Their tenant right extends over 54,526 acres, or 6 07 acres to each man ; and 
their tenancies-at-will over 28,923, or 3*22 to each. Ex-proprietary tenants, 
a class created by Act XVIII. of 1873, have as yet had little time to appear 
in any number. 

Amongst themselves cultivators are broadly divided into two classes — the 

Division into clihapparband or resident and pdhikdsht or non-resident. 

parband and pdhi- Por sevoral obvious reasons besides that of mere absence, 
tenants. i . 

the non-resident s land IS worse cultivated and rented lower 
than the resident’s. The pdhikdsht^ forinstanco, is not, as a rule, allowed to remove 
manure from the village where he lives to the village where ho cultivates ; and, 
if his rent is raised, he at once resigns his holding for one nearer home. Ho has 
this advantage over the clihapparband^ that ho renders no services to tho landlord, 
and, unless tho cess has been imposed as a method of enhancing rent,' pays no 
cess for village expenses. Tho proprietor was no sooner created than we find 
him asserting his power to eject at pleasure both resident and non-resident 
tenants,^ Prescriptive rights of occupancy Ecoin to have afterwards become 
recognized in tho case of chapparbands. But in conferring such rights on pahi- 
kaslits also, Act X. of 1659 took tho landlords by surprise. Kegarding tenant- 
right as landlord’s wrong, they aro not in future likely to allow any now tenant 
to hold tho same land for twelve year^.^ 

Thq chhapparband cultivators are subdivided into four classes — mukad- 
^ fiams^ holders by service, and ordinary tenants, Tho 

head cultivator, known as mukaddartij padkan^ or inahtiUy 
is the grand depository of village custom and the landlord’s right-hand man. 
lie is some respectable tenant whom the latter employs as a bailiff for collecting 
his rents and managing his agricultural affairs. In consideration of his services 
the mukaddam pays a rent falling from ^th, (-/aths) to y^l^h (V^ths) below the 
ordinary rate, or holds a small plot altogether free of rent. He is in either case 
allowed as a rule to plant a grove on a patch of rent-free land ; and is seldom 
called on to pay cesses or village expenses. Whatever may have been his status 
in former times, his office is not now hereditary, but held durante befie placito 
of the proprietor. When proprietary rights were# created or revived, he was 
often, as we have already seen, appointed proprietor hirnscU. But both 

^ f^upra, p. 830. * Mr. Francis Low’s letter, dated 1st February, 1816, quote! in 

l^areilly settlement report Sic Edward Colebrook’s letter, dated 15th .Jaunary, 1819, quored 
^’dibhii seUlement report. ^ As regards rights \il occupancy the iftovisions of thi^ 

Act have been re-enacted by the later XVIII. of 1873. 
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Mr. Seton ill 1805 and Mr. Head in 1848 satisfied themselves that he possessed 
prescriptive proprietary rights. 

Jn the conditions of tli( 3 ir tenure the service tenants differ little from the 


g inukaddiim. Tliey are village servants, temple priests, 

who hold land rent-free on condition of services performed. 
Notwithstanding legal decisions to the contrary, the usage of the district denies 
them the power of acquiring rights of oecupanoy. They are in fact servants 
whose wages is paid in usufruct of land instead of money. A service tenant 
who claims rights of occupancy on the ground of long possession is, observes 
Mr, Moens^like a London footman, wdio, after twelve years’ service, should claim 
a perpetual right to his wages, and deny his master’s right to dismiss him, . 

The rahni^ is a tenant who, in deference to tribal feeling, religious respect, 
Rakmis or priri- official position, is allowed to hold at a slightly lower 
Icijed teaunts, than tlio ordinary cultivator. Rajputs are especially 

remarkable for their esprit de corps; and a Rajput landholder must allow his 
tribal brethren to hold at rakmi rates. The same custom binds more or less 


zamindars of other castes. Ilow dangerous to disregard it is sliowm by a case 
wliich occurred some ton years ago. One of the most powerful Rajput pro- 
prietors of the district, Jaimal 8ingh of Kiyara in Karor, was hacked to pieces for 
raising the rents of some illegitimate cousins*; and. since then, writes Mr, 
Moen.s, the Thakur rakinis have had a very quiet time of it, ” Religious respect 
sometimes induces old-fashioned or priest-ridden landlords to concede rakini 
rates to Brahmans or religious mendicants, JDeferenoe to local power often 
grants the same privilege to the village accountant or gniiu-morchant ; and the 
ex-proprietary tenant w ts for the same reason a rakini before his rights 
were legally recognized. Rakrni rates are usually onc-tweifth less than those 
ordinarily paid, and are accompanied by freedom from cesses and village 


expenses. ,, 

Akin to rakmi rates, but distinct from them, are the reduced rates which 
an almost obsolete custom allows to the higher castes. 

Caste rents. ^ . -n 

Lverywhore unooinmon, such rates are rarest in villages 

where rent is paid by di\ ision of produce. Bisalpur and Aonla are, writes Mr, 
Moens, the only parganahs where a tenant has without prompting pleaded his 
caste in bar against erihanceinent. But in every case such rates can bo explain- 
ed by some stronger argument than that of mere caste. The favoured person, 
for instance, is entitled to reduced rent on the same grounds as an ordinary 
rakmi tenant. Or the lower-caste tenants are raek-rontod, and the high-caste 
cultivator, who has to retain a ploughman, must be either allowed a low'^er rate 

^ a\ 160 called t/fiuldnuUius or rats dswni. 
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or ejected. And the former is often a less difficult and expensive process than 
the latter. 

In tlie case of the ordinary tenant there is no peculiarity ; and wo 

may coo till no the suhject of cast(3 in relation to cultivators. 
Chief agricultural . * 

castes. Kurmis, Lodhas, Muraos and Kisdns are the backbone of 

the ugricnltnral population. The Kisans are not so called mercdy because they 
are cultivators (Sanskrit Icrishi, cultivation). They are a distinct tribe or caste, 
intennrarrying with no othor^ and having two subdivisions. To the objection 
which one of those subdivisions feels against cultivating hemp we owo the 
proverb that true Kisjiri will not grow san” The Rains, who are said to be 
converted Hindus, are the best Masalrnari husbandmen. They, too, have 
two subdivisions, the Pawad 'iri and Sirsawar. The last name indicates connec- 
tion with the Hindu Ruins of SuhAranpur, who derive their race from a 
iSirsawal in Afghanistan. 

The manner in which tenants pay their rents differs little from that des- 
Rents.^ c^ihod in tlu Bud luii and Bijaior notices. Rents in kind 

arc paid by pair bataiy or division of the garnered grain. 
The previous expenses, such as thereof carrying, threshing, winnjwlng, &c., are 
borne by the tenant. The share of the grain taken as rent by the landlord varies. 
It may be 7u.s/Z, or 20 sers in the maund; naudna^ or 17^ sers; tihd?^a siwaia^ ; 
pachdxi; 16, tihdra panseriy l i [ f ; tlhdra, chauhdm 12 J ; chnuhdrapati^ 

seriy 11^; chaufidra, 10; or pdckhdray 8. The tihara sivvaia rate is, perhaps, the 
cormnonest, Nisfi is also said to bo frequent, but it may be doubted whether so 
high a rate can be accurately realized through a series of years. The advances of 
food and seed which a landlord must make when he exacts a half of the crop are 
rarely recoverable in their enW re ty, and must be counted as a set-off in redaction 
of his share. The lower rates, chaiihara and pichhara, are those paid iu unin- 
habited .villages which it is desired to colonize or in unhealthy villages of the 
northern parganahs. Crops which pay a rent in kind are called nijJcdri, This hybrid 
name denotes that suoh crops are grown by the tenant for himself, and not merely 
cultivated on advances for the owner of the sugar-house or indigo-factory. 

The landlord’s share t)f rents paid by division of the crop is either weighed 
out, measured in baskets, or selected by the landlord himself from a series 
of heaps in the granary. If his 'share, for instance, bo a third, the tenant 
arranges the crop into three heaps, and he ohooses the largest. When the 
share is weighed out, a few additional handfuls, named khdkinay are added to 
each heap that leaves the scale, as a compensation for the dust and dirt which 
avaricious fancy mixes with the grain. Sometimes a false w^eight (bara panseri) 
used, which gives the landlord eight or ton sera instead of the nominal five ; 
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and samotimea Government weight is substituted for the smaller local measures 
which the village papers outer as the standard of rent. In those ways the land- 
lord generally gets at least 10 per cent, more than his recognized share of grain. 


The arguments for and against 
as follows : — 

For. 

1. The landlord is more directly 
concerned in the well-being of his tenants 
and the good cultivation of his estates. 
He acquires a tenant’s interest in im- 
proving the crop by manure and irriga- 
tion ; but his capital and influence give 
him more than a tenant’s power of im- 
provement. In years of drought kind- 
paying villages alway get more water 
than those which pay in cash. Com- 
petition has no doubt its advantages, 
but it has also its discomforts. From 
the latter the division sytem rescues the 
tenant The rate of division being cus- 
tomary over large tracts, none but a 
fool or a Ibe would agree to take land at 
rents exceeding those usually paid. 

2. The system has this great eco- 
nomical advantage, that it makes rents 
self-adjusting. The value of the land- 
lord’s and tenant’s shares rises and falls 
simultaneously with prices, while if the 
crop partially fails the loss is shared by 
both parties. If it fail entirely, the 
tenant loses indeed his seed, but is not 
crushed by paying rent on fields which 
have yielded him nothing. 

3. A division system creates in 
fact a tie of self-interest between landlord 
and tenant, and this tie is decidedly for 
the latter’s benefit. The landlord of 
kind-paying villages lends his tenants 
money and seed at a lower rale of 


payments in kind may be summarized 
Against. 

The tenant will not devote extra 
labour to the cultivation of the crop 
when ho is to share the proceeds of 
that labour with the landlord, who in too 
many cases has contributed nothing. He 
{s moreover tempted to abstract portions 
of the grain before itis quite ripe for di- 
vision. This temptation not only re- 
duces the ultimate value of the crop, but 
isopen to the more sentimental objection 
that it nurtures fraud and the habit of 
theft. The tenant is taught to depend 
less on his own industry than on the 
success of his schemes to cheattheland- 
lord, and the landlord is often compel- 
led to exact more than his proper share 
by way of reprisals. 

2. The second argument in the 
parallel column seems unanswerable, 
if the division is fairly made without 
the exercise of undue influouco on the 
part of the proprietor. 


3. To prevent the dishonest ab- 
straction of grain by the tenant, the 
landlord is put to the expense of em- 
ploying watchmen (shahna) to guard 
the crop. Hence ill-feeling and some- 
times fights. The time of reaping «and 
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interest than that demanded by the vil- division is in the landlord’s discretion, 
lage banker. He sees that in times of and a vindictive landlord sometimes 
drought they do not starve. Experience ruins a tenant by postponing division of 
has shown that the proprietor of cash- the spring crop until the rain falls and 
paying villages gives no such assistance, rots it. (It must bo confessed, how- 
He knows that the victims of famine ever, that he himself loses largely by so 
will be replaced by immigrants from expensive a revenge.) 
other districts, and that he will then 
have an easy opportunity of demanding 
and obtaining an increased money rent 
for tlio vacant fields. 

4. The division system, being an- 4 . Cash-rents afford a securer 
cient and familiar, is popular amongst basis for the assumption of those 
a people who set higli store by their rent-rates on whoso correctness the 
immemorial customs. • success of our modern settlements so 

largely depends. 

Under the present law either landlord or tenant, if not a tenant-at-will, 
can at settlement claim the commutation of rents in kin<l to rents in cash.^ 

Midway between the former and the latter stand those rents whioli are 

In money ; by ap- appraised OH the standing crop. Here the division of the 
praisemcnt of tl^e i . 1 r> i 

crop. produce is known as ami bafdi or kankut. The probable 

outturn of the crop is estimated by the landlord or his agent in concert with 
the tenant, or by a committee (/:)anc/4aya0 composed of the mukaddam, landlord’s 
agent, ^ and three respectable tenants. In case of dispute one biswa from the 
worst and one from the best portion ^f the field are reaped, and the average 
of the two taken as the rate of produce. The money-value of the landlord’s 
share is calculated at a rate falling from five to three sers below the market^- 
tariff, and this money-value is paid as rent after tho harvest. In some rare 
cases tho landlord's weight of the produce as tlius appraised is paid in kind, 
uncommuted to cash. 

There would seem on first thoughts little to be said about cash-rents ; but 
such rents are paid in half a dozen different ways, mz . ; — 

(1) By a chakmta faisala, or lump adjustraent on tlie holding, irres- 

pective of the crops grown. ^ 

(2) By a rate of so much per bfgha all round, irrespective not only of 

the crops, but of the soils. 

(3) By rates per bigba on different soils, but irrespective of crops. 

1 Sec the Revenue Act (XIX. of 1873), sections 73, 74. 2 xhe mukaddam and land- 

lord s agent are sometimes of course the same person. 
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(i) By rates per bi;i;ha on different crops, but irrespective of soilf. 

{5) By a combination of soil and crop rates. 

(6) By a compromise between kanhXt an! bfgha rates. Hero there is 
a nominal rate per bigha of full produce. When ripe tlie crop is appraised, 
and this bigha rate applied only to such parts of the field as are fully produc- 
tive. Other parts of the field are not apparently charged for. 

The first five methods are all very common ; the last is almost extinct. 
The reduction known as ndhwl ^ is occasionally granted when the produce is 
deficient. It is usually nawdilasi^ or 10 per cent. ; but when varying with the 
produce and season is fixed by agreement of parties, or hy the mukaddaui alone. 
Kind-rents prevail as a rule in the north and money-rents in the south of tho 
district ; but, on tho whole, money-rents are commonest.^ The parganahs in 
which kind-payments predominate are Kabar, Sirs wan, Chauraahia, Richha, 
Pilibhit, Jahanabad, and Nawabganj. 

The cash-rents are regulated mo^ or less by competition, and the kind- 
Risc in rents; and i*cnts entirely by custom. But the same causes, increased 
enhancements. population and its attendant rise in prices, have during the 

past 30 years raised both the money-figure of the former and tho ^aluo of tho 
latter. The only diff*erence is that the process is tardier in tho case of cash than 
in that of kind rents. A minor cause of increased rental is the extension of 


canal irrigation, wdiich has greatly augmented the tillage of the more valuable 
crops. In 1832 Mr. Boulderson reckoned that tho average rent of Bj^reilly 
proper equalloJ, in cash or kind, Rs. 3-5-3 per aero. On Mr. Boulderson’s own 
somewhat vague premises, Mr. Moons corrects the figure to Rs. 3-3-0. It had 
risen, at tho opening of tho current settlement to Rs. 3-9-4. To gauge the 
increase in Pilibhit, Ve may compare the R^.‘ 2-4-8 J per aero assumeePas rental 
at the last settlement Q833-35) with the Rs. 3-1-7 assumed at this, ' ft is true 
that the assumed rental is, as a rule, in advance of the actual ; but this condition 
never lasts for many years after settlement The proprietor will enhance it up 
to the assumed figure, by suit if it be a money rental, and by the addition of 
petty cesses if it be a kind-rent wliose rate is fixed by custom. The enhance- 
ment cases of the past few years may be thus analyzed 


Number of 
cases lor 
disposal. 


Decided in court on iheir 
own merits^ 


In favour of 
plaintiff. 


Decided without reference lo their 
merits Chi/ compromise^ withdrawal, 
confession, default ^ ^c,) 

In favour of 
plaintiff. 
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Tho tenant himself rarely imclersiands tlio justice of enliancomeni during 
the term of sottleiuont. .While the settlement is in process, while his landlord’s 
assessment is being raised before his eyes, he will agree to any fair enhancement 
proposed by the settlement ojfKcer. But when once that settlcmoiit is complete, 
when tho landlord’s rov'cnue has been fi.^ed, h (5 fails to see wliy his own rent 
should be enhanced. Mr. Moons thinks that this feeling is a relic of tho days 
when the Government alone liad the right to enhance, and the zambtddr was 
merely a collector of Government rental. 

The peasant’s condition is one of perpetual debt, but not therefore of misery. 

ConditiaiT ot‘ the Debt Is considered, like labour,* tlio natural lot of his class, 
cultivating classiGs. unpleasant but inevitable accident of Gxistonc(3. He 

therefore incurs it as recklessly, and bears it with as Iditlic a patience, as his 
father did before liim. Ilis crciUtors arc after all fellow-villagers, and often tribal 
brothers; and to he debited for a good round snin in tludr books is at least a 
sign of superior credit. Ills landlord, or mak vldarn^ or village grain-merchant 
lends him seed-grain for the sowings, or cash to pay for (citilo and w'cJJing 
expenses. Tlio loans of grain (hijkha.l) are a lighter incumbrance and more 
easily recovered than those of inoiiey {fuLuii). Enquiries made during settle- 
ment ill 93 villages, taken at random from various parts of tho district, sliowed 
that but GlrS per cent, of the peasantry borrowed their seed-grain, and that 
of those who did, tho in ijority repaid tho loan at harvest. The groat burden 
on tlio cultivator is tho niirriage of his daughters. Food must be provided for 
the wedding-guests, ornaments and clothes for tho bride, presents lor the bride- 
groom and liis mother, and, above all, the dowry. On tliirte(m marriages in tho 
cultivator class the expenses averaged Its. 40-3-!) per wed ling, tiio highest 
aiiiount spent being Rs. 79-11-3, lyid tho large.st dowry R§. 51. 

Hardly a lighter burden than marriage expenses arc tho manorial dues. 

Miscollaneoui^ im- The many miscellaneous ealU wliicli the landlord makes on 
posts on the culti- , , , , « .n i i i 

valor. the labour 'and resources ot tho villagers nave been des- 

cribed abovo.^ Tho cultivating villager must, liowever, satisfy not only tliesc 

demands but those of tho village servants, official or otherwise. Tho potty 

charges which reduce his profits to tho vanishing point are (1) klurch or 

cJiungiy and (2) neg. Though treated as separate items, these are almost 

identical in nature. Gann hharch (village cxpoTiHcs) and chu^gi (toll) aro 

GaoH khar / apparently equivalent terms, the former used wliere a money, 

tho latter whore a kind-rent prevails. G ion hharck aro 
levied by a cess of so many annas in tho rupee of rent, usually from I to 2 
^uuiias, but in some villages of Bisalpur as iinndi as (» a.nd oven 8. Whore the 
1 P.62 (Dudauu notice) ; ;pp. iiy?, 23U (liijuor notice.) 

80 ' 
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rate exceeds 2 annas, it must always be inferrocl that the excess is really an 
enhancement of rent, ^ Chungi is the first deduction made from the garnered 
grain before the landlord takes his share as rent. Its 
rate varies ; but where lowest, falls to ser for every 

100 maunds of produce. An analysis of this chungi cess, taken in the 
township of Baheri, will suffice to show its distribution. The kutimr, a domestic 
servant of the landlord received 8 sers of grain per plough ; the landlord’s 
gardener (mcili), litter-bearer {laihdr) sweeper, and astrologer {joshi)^ 5 sers each 
in every IjOO maunds of grain ; the tutelary god {khp.rapati), or rather some 
priest *^, the same proportion ; the village currier and weighman each 12i sers per 
100 maunds ; and tlie landlord’s kitchen {hdwarchikhdna) 10 sers. A cess 
for the rent-collector another for the .porters who convey the land- 

lord’s share of the grain to his bouse or granary, and a third for the village 
water-man {hifmhti) ^ vlvq sometimes added. lu some villages the chungi is paid 
in a lump sum of money, at the rate of Rs. 2 for every 100 local maunds. The 
payment of gaon kharch or chungi is succeeded by the payment of the landlord’s 
rent, and the latter by tli<‘it of the inevitable ny. The nng are fees to villago 
servants as distinguisliofl from those of the zanundar, Tlio 
carpenter {harhdl) and blacksmith eaeh obtain from 7^ to 
12 sers per plough, besides sers known as nihvii, and one sheaf called 
From the sugar-mill they receive each 2 sers of syrup, 5 stalks of sugar- 
cane, and a share in tlio thirteenth vessel of sugarjuice.^ In return they make 
and repair, out of materials supplied, the agricultural implements of the vil- 
lagers. Tlio barber and vvashonnan are paid from 8 to 12 sers per plough each, 
and in return shave and wash for the whole villago. The watchman obtains 5, 
and the accountant 1:^ sers per plough ; but the latter has many other perqui- 
sites, whoso average value is set down at Re. 1 per holding yearly. Tho duos 
paid to the spiritual adviser {guiu) and doctor of divinity {pandit) vary with 
the credulity and open-handodnoss of the giver. All these fees are payablo at 
both harvests in tlie principal grains of the season. 

It has been shown above that the average holding of an occupancy tenant 
ilis uon-agriciil- acres, and of a tonanfc-at-will 2*9. Neither would 

turai pursuits. to keep a man and his family above the reach of 

lioiiger ; and to cko oat the profits of hio tillage tho peasant has recourse to 
other pursuits, Tho fact is, writes Mr, Elliot O’olvlii, « that of all the vari- 
ous tribes constituting tho agricultural cliws, there are very few who live 
solely by agricuiluro, or in which atccrtiiin .seasons of the year numbers of tho 

' Supra, J). 850. ? Tills tcibulc la rcligioti is soiuctimos devoted to the aupport of a 

tciMplCi in wiiicli cusc it ia c/nllctl IJ ruhnipuja^ Maiiuliicturcrs, 
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family do not turn to other omj)loyments. The Beldars and Lodhas, after 
sowing their spring crops, leave a few to watch and lend it, and obtain eniploy- 
merit in the various roads and canals which are being repaired and construct- 
ed ; they clear village watercourses, &c. The Kahars add to their moans by 
carrying the dulls (litters) in wedding processions, and by fishing. Members of 
all classes resort to the forest to cut grass for home use and sale, to collect 
spontaneous forest produce, to cart timber, firewood, &c. Pilibhit, with its 
large population, requires dried manure for fuel, straw for cattle to feed on. 
This is bought by the store-keepers from the tenants, who thus fincj n ready 
market for their surplus stock. Banjaras and others do a good business in trans- 
porting grain at certain seasons. The women husk rice. Milk and ghi (clarified 
luitter) add to the income of Qhosls, Ahirs, &c. Tlio weaver and cotton~cl(3anei’s 
work at their trades ; (ho Chamar has the hides of the dead cattle of the village. 
Bngar-pressing gives employment to thousan Is. Tndoed, it may bo said those 
fiinilies only do not resort to otiicr sources to eke out their livelihood who are 
wt'llonongli off to bo able to dfS[)Gn.so witli the service of the inouey-lender, aud 
thereby save the enormous interest charged. Sucli men, as a rule, make (juv 
instead of selling the expressed juice. The price enables them to pay the whole 
of the rent, and to keep the whole of the grain crop for their own use and dis ^ 
pos;d. Cattle-breeding, poultry, turning, potter’s , work, hricl^burning, and 
many otliers, might bo added to the ways already named by which agriculturists 
eke out their livelihood. Even the professional village thief or badmush has, as 
a rule, a patch of cultivation which is ever brought forward as a proof of his 
earning an honest livelihood.” 

On the whoto, then, tho cultivating classes are, according to their own 
standard of living, not b^ully off. Their wants an' few and are mostly satis- 
fied. Security of life and property they enjoy to an extent unequalled else- 
where in Asia, and they have, as a rule, an ample allowanco of good food.’ Nor, 
if they possess tho necessities, do they lack the suparfiuities of existence. There 
are few families without some silver ornaments for tho wife to wear on high days 
and holidays. Since tho last settlornont, writes Mr. Moons, tho earthen ves- 
which were almost uijjvorsal, have been replaced by brass or other metal. 
The clothing of the peasantry is bettor, and they have more of it. According to a 
^<^fired Deputy Collector, Ldla Gulziiri Liil, who has known the district since 
^^28, the improvement in this respect is extraordinarily marked. Then, few 
husbandmen had more than a blanket and a minute waist-clotii. Now, every 
fenant dresses ^^like a Brahman or zainmdar of old days.” Most of tho head-- 
(miikaddam) have small carts {lehru) to rido in when they go abroad, or at 
^ So at least writes Mr. Moeus. 
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least a pony. Some have since last settlement saved money and bought villages 
for themselves. The cottages have but mud walls and thatched roofs, but 
many are nearly plastered outside. Time may perhaps add a few cheap luxuries 
whose comfort would be far beyond their price. The men are, as a rule, cleanly 
to behold ; but combs and soap might relieve the women and children of 
many small annoyances from which they now suffer. 

The chief marts of the district are the towns of Bareilly and Pilibhit. 

But besides those tliore are in every parganah villago 
Trade. j » » 

markets, or held usually twice a week. At these the 

cotton and grain of the surroundiiig country are bought by the great distribu- 
tors of tlie district — tlie Banjaras, who convoy tliein for sale to Bareilly, Pili- 
blnt, Uamj)ur, or Cliandaiisi. At these, too, the peasant buys the few cloths, 
metal vessels, and pedlar’s wares that his imperfect notions of comfort require. 
The distribution of the smaller markets will be shown in the pargauah articles; 
and Bilsanda, Jahanabad, Ncoria-Husainpnr, Richha, Ganhan-Hatu in the 
same pargauah, Aon la, >Saraiili, and Shiiipuri are tlio only ones which need be 
mentioned here. In 1872 such small marts numbered 14(3 in Bareilly proper 
alone. They arc often a source of great profit to the landlord of the village, 
who takes ciLiinyi from all grain-sellers, wdiether resident or otherwise. The 
receipts thus* realised by the zainiuJars of Bilsanda amount to Rs. 1,500 or 
1,000 yearly, and by tliose of Gunhun-Hatu to Rs. 800 or 900. Neoria- 
Husainpur is the lieadquarters of the Banjara ricc-clcal(3rs. These traders 
advance money to the Tharus of the British and Nepal Tarais, being repaid 
in uriliusked rice at rates much below the market-price. Their dealing.^ have 
acquired for Pilibhit its undeserved reputation as the nurse of first-rate rice. 

TUe markets at Pilibhit, Jahanabad, Aoula, Sarauli and Sliiupuri afford 
great facilities for the disposal of the surplus produce of iho neighbouring par- 
ganahs. That of Faridpur, Nawabganj, and Mirganj either finds its way to 
Bareilly, or is boui^ht up by travciliing bnopdris. The exports of Sirsawan and 
Kabar find their way through Mirganj to Bareilly and Moradabad, and through 
Baheri to Bareilly ; those of tho Bisalpur tahsil to Bareilly, Pilibhit, and 
Khudaganj in Shulijalninpur. Tho grain trade of Jlahcri is nearly altogether 
in tho hands of Banjiirus, wlio.se ponies bring the grain for sale to Richha, 
Bareilly, and Ilaldwani in Kmnaim, In Piiranpur there are few markets. Its 
position, especially in rainy months, almost bars it from communication with 
other districts. Here little export trade exists, except in sugar, timber, and 
cattle. A cattle-fiiir is called nikhdsa ; and the principal nikhdsaH of tho dis- 
trict are at Ijundi i and Laclmunpur in Karor ; Basai in Mirganj ; Harharpur 
Matkali in Nuwabg inj ; Aonla, Giirgiion, and Singha in Aoiila ; Bichaura, Gu’" 
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dharpitr, Gunh^n-Hatu, Paclipera, Ghilcliait, and Baranra in Balieri ; and Bisal- 
pur and Bilsanda in Bisalpur. At these fairs the name of buyer and seller, the 
description of the cattle sold, and the price fetched, are regularly registered. 
In return for these securities against the purchase of stolen cattle, the landlord 
receives from the buyer a small percentage on the sale price. 

Though still imperfect, materials for an estimate of the district imports 
Statistics of im- exports have of late years greatly increased. A slate- 

port and export. mont of the articles imported into the three municipalities 
of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bisalpur, will be found in the Gazetteer portion of 
this notice. Exports and imports are in the north registered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, and in the south by the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway. The following statement shows the statistics of the trade pass- 
ing the Department’s outposts at Neoria-IIusainpur and BaTijadhi^ : — 

Imported during 1877 - 78 . 








Ct'A.SS 

A. 






ChAS^ B.j 


C. 

Narno of 
outposts. 

1 

/Ucfs In Inked 
j v. nd 

! mthunked. 

1 

Grdm 

and 

inilscs. 

Other 

grainnt. 

Spices. 

Procisions 

1 loUxt. 

j Total. 

Total 


Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

% 

o 

Value. 

Weight. 

o 

3 j 
"a 

o 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

\ ^ 

, 

i 1 

73 

r> 

Weight. 

1 Value, i 

Keoria Huaaiii* 
pur 

30,908 

52,751 

1,201 

3,189 

1,901 

5,902 

1/04 

j 

8,612 

108 

4,129 

43,080 

92,505 

43 

015 


40 

Sanjadhi 

5^577 

13,032 

29 

83 

1,810 

5,373 

05 

055 

48 


7,757 

27,301 

20, 

59 


... 


Exported in the same pear. 



Class A. 

Class B. 

Class 

C. 


Sail. 

Sugar refined 
and unrefined 

Metals, j 

Piece goods 

Total, 



Total. 

Total 


, 

, 


1 1 

1 

1 1 

] 

1 

1 

1 1 


1 


{• 


Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

W eight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

\ Weight. 

Value. 

Neoria Hu- 

1,017 

6,175 

242 

056 

2 

Cl 

21 

1,576 

1,777 

7,660 



... 

160 

sain pur. 













Sanjadhi,., 

170 

709 

14 

1 

76 

... 

1 

1 

206 

4,175 

430 

6,766 

... 

... 

.. 

«•« 


The general meaning of the terms classes A., B. and 0.” has been 
shown above.^ The figures here given represent chiefly the trade with Nepdl. 


^ The latter is apparently some small place in the Madhu-Tanda neighbourhood of 
* oranpur. It is not. however, the name of any separate village. * p. 332. 
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With the object of collecting statistics towards the sohition of the light railway 
question, a third post in 1876-77, registered the traffic passing along the 
Bareilly and Pilib bit road. The results may be thus summarised : — TraffiG 
towards Bareilly, Class A., 8,42,647 inaunds, cliiefly grain (5,26,701 maimds)^ 
sugar (1,87,669), and timber (34,518) ; Class B., 11 chattels. Traffic from 
Bareilly^ Class A., 1,34,236 maunds. (no specially largo items) ; Class B., 
3,606 chattels. 

The statistics of the railway thus show, for two years, the weight of the 
articles imported and exported at the five stations : — 


Station. 

Imported in 

' — — — 1— - 

Exported in 

1876. 

1877. 

% 

1826. 

1877. 




- 

Mds. 

8 

Mds. 

s. 

Mds. 

s. 

Mds. 

S. 

Fatchganj 



5,851 

10 

18,135 

20 

23,306 

0 

17,780 

20 

Faiidpur 

%•« 


043 

10 

2,510 

10 

11,009 

10 

15,809 

0 

Bareilly 



3,44.829 

so 

10,23,019 

10 

5, .32, 587 

10 

6,25 053 

20 

Basbfiratganj 



1,495 

0 

5,448 

20 

13,149 

0 

2 9,28.5 

30 

Aonla 

... 

... 

9,035 

0 

74,410 

20 

1^04,336 

so 

38,229 

0 


Total 

... 

3,68,054 

10 

11,19,124 

0 

0,84,448 

10 

7,20,757 

.*10 


The nature of the traffic is not stated. But as in the neighbour iiig dis- 
trict of Budaun, that traffic must have consisted chiefly of grain, jayris sugar, 
fuel, reh dusP and cotton. ^ 


The staple manufactures of the district are sugar, indigo, coarse cloth 

, and metal vessels. The sugar and indigo manufactures 

Manufactures. n . i i 

have been described above. ^ But the tollowing local 

peculiarities of the former may bo added. The expressed juice is carried 

into the boiling-^jpuso by the cano-cliopper (muihia). TJio boiling cauldron is 

named haroo. The scum or mailia is the perquisite of the stoker (jUohia)^ 

In making gur, if the juice be inferior, it is tempered with y^ths per cent, of 

reh ov]$ajji (impure carbonates of soda).^ The cooling-^pan, a round flatfish 

earthen vessel, is called chakgilli. Dishonest workmen sometimes adulterate 

the cakes of gar, which weigh about 2 sets each, with a qiiatter siV of earth or 

burnt juice (khtirchan). The best juice is reserved for* gtir father than rrf6, aS 

poor juice, if well cleansed, suffices to make the latter very fairly. A sugar- 

mill can press out some 600 maunds of juice monthly, and the name of the 

i Svpra, p, 32. i pp. 82-84. r., i ser of the alkaline earth is added to every 

3 maunds of the juice. 
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workman who presses the chopped cane into the mill is pirdlia. One hundred 
maunds of juice will produce on the average 29 maunds of raft, 17i of gur, 
or 7 maunds of khand. Bareilly is celebrated for its lacquered black and gilt 
furniture, while Pilibhi't produces a little hempen sacking. Before the transfer 
of the Oudh forests to Nopdl, the latter town could boast also of a large boat- 
building industry ; but this has almost ceased to exist. Some mention of 
abortive experiments in the manufacture of glass and improved tiles will bo 
fo^llid in the Gazetteer article on Bareilly city. The district produces no great 
quantity of saltpetre. 

The wages of labourers employed in manufactures and other industries 
have, on the whole, increased during the past twenty years. 
But that the rise has not proceeded without considerable 
fluctuations may bo shown by the following table : — 


Class of artizan or labourer. 



Average daily wages in 













1858. 

1868. 

1878. 



A. 

p- 

A. 

P* 


A. 

P- 

Field-labourer 


1 

0 

1 

6 


, 

6 

Field- watercr ... 


1 

3 

2 

0 


1 

6 

llirdsinati ... ,,, 


1 

0 

1 

6 


2 

0 

Cuolie or non-agricuUural labourer 


1 

3 

2 

0 


1 

9 

Corn-cutter ... 


1 

3 

3 

0 


1 

6 

barber ,,, 


1 

6 

3 

0 


3 

0 

Blaekatnith ... ... ... 


1 

6 

3 

0 


4 

0 

Cavi>cnter 


1 

6 

3 

0 


4 

0 

Navvy {{>eldar) ... 


3 

0 

4 

0 


3 

0 

l>\Siiou {mi am dr) ,,, ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 


4 

0 

0 rass-cuttcr ..i ... 


\l 

6 

0 

I 4 

0 

0 

i 

1 

6 

Tailor 


4 

0 

4 

0 I 

/ 

3 

0 

Litter-bearer 


3 

0 

3 

0 1 


2 

0 

lUcc-pounder ... ... 


3 

0 

4 

0 


4 

0 

Drummer ,,, ,,, ,,, 


iS 

6 

0 


0 

6 

1 

1- 

3 

0 

Water-carrier .«• 



6 

0 

[i 

6 

0 

} 

2 

0 


Such have been, in recent years, the average wages of the district. But 
it is surprising to find that they differ so little from those of Bareilly city 
years ago. A paper by Mr. Glyn in the? Asiatic Society's Journal for 
1826 gives some of tho highest and lowest monthly earnings as follows:— 
Field-labourers (Lodh&s, JMuraos, Kisdns, and Kurmis), Rs. 2 to 6, and even 
when tobacco, roses, -or cotton wore the subject of culture; herdsmen, 
2 to 6; barbers, Rs. 4 to 8; blacksmiths, Rs. 5 to 20; carpenters, 
5 to 10 ; navvies, Rs. 4 to 5 ; masons, Rs, 9 to 10 ; tailors, Rs. 4 to 7 ; 
litter-bearers, Rs. 3 to 4 ; water-carriers, Rs. 2 to 4. Tho slight variation 
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between these and modern wages is more remarkable because prices have 
increased steadily. 

In 1826 wheat sold at 45*5, barley for 66*9, and bajra for 53*5tt). the rupee. 
Their price has now risen to 40*2, 57*2, and 4r4tb. Some calculations on 
this subject by Mr. Moeus show that since 1805 all grains have risen in price ; 
that the chief rise has been since 1858 ; and that the relative increase has been 
greater in the case of barley and bajra than in that of wheat. The augmenta- 
tion may in all cases be attributed to (1) the increased circulation of mon^ 
caused by public works, railways, and larger bodies of European troops ; (2) 
increased export of grain, caused by improved communications and urgent 
demand for food elsewhere ; and (3) the decreased area devoted to food grains, 
caused by the increased cultivation of more valuable crops. The following 
table will, however, show at a glance the rise since 1858. The years selected 
are the same as in the last table : — ^ 


Articles. 

Average quantity purchaseable for a rupee in 

1858. 

1868. 

1878. 





M. 

s. 

C» 

M. 

s. 

0. 

M. 

8. 

c. 

Wheat 

*•« 


... 


37 

4 

0 

17 

4 

0 

15 

12 

Barley 

. . t 



I 

2o 


0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

7 

Mixed wheat and barley 

««« 

«•« 

1 

5 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Gram, pulse, cleaned 


... 

A 

2 

8 

0 

17 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ditto mixed 



m 

22 

8 

0 

23 

0 

0 

21 

4 

Mamr^ ditto 




1 

15 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

12 

Linseed 


... 


0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

14 

Mustard 

• •• 


... 

0 

19 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

11 

4 

Arhar^ pulse 


*•. 


1 

10 

0 

0 

23 

t> 

0 

18 

2 

Maize 




1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

8 

JodrSy millet 


• • • 


0 

37 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

0 

JBdjraSy do. 




0 

36 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

16 

4 

Moth, pulse 




1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

17 

8 

Mangy do. 

*** " i 



0 

85 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Urdt do. 


«»« 


0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Sathi 

> 


( 

1 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

Anjetnua 

> Rfcci 

fM 

] 

9 

30 

0 

0 

30 

a 

0 

10 

0 

San/iharcha 

3 


1 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Besamuu] {til) 

••• 

••• 

• 

0 

23 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 


The rates of interest on commercial loans vary little or nothing from 
Money and gr^in those already shown for Budauii and Bijnor.^ The system 
lending, intereai.&c agricultural loans remains, however, to be described. 

^ Those who would pursue further the subject of prices and wages in this district should 
refer to Mr, Glyri's paper J. A. S. B., I., 467; Mr. W. C. Plowden’s Woffea and prices tn the 
^orik-Western Provinces dwimj 1858-70; and Mr. Moeos* pp. 

a Hupra^ pp. C8. 
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Takdvi. 


rieties. 

(I) Deorha. 


hdtkc» 


Advances of money for cattle or marriage expenses are calloJ talcdoi ; ad- 
vances of seed, hljkhad. The rate of interest on the former, 
if lent by the village usurer, is half an anna per rupee 
monthly, or 37} per cent, yearly. The Ian lloivl seldom charges on such 
loans more than two annas in the rupee per harvest, or 21 per cent, yearly. But 
in Aonla his rate rises to throe annas the rupee, and in Baheri, when the money 
is borrowed for non-agrieultural purposes, to 0 annas, or 75 per cent. 

The bijkhad or. grain loins are made on several systems common to the 

Bijhhad its va- of the district. The first is the ordinary deorha, 

process, whereby grain borrowed in Karttik (Octobor-No- 
vGinber) is repaid in Jeth (May-J uno). Here 50 per cent, of 
the quantity borrowed is added as interest, without reference to the price of grain 
in either month. If 5 maunds, for instance, are lent, 7} are repaid. The nextsys- 
(2) Deorha nirahh tcni, dcorlia uiraUt kdtkCj wliilo retaining 50 per cent, as tho 
nominal rate of interest, and enforcing repayment in kind, 
takes advantage of tho fall in prices bebwoon Karttik and Jeth.^ The terms 
of the account are ingeniously shifted from kind to cash, and cash to kind, so 
as to secure tho lender an inordinate profit. Thus A borrows 5 maunds of 
grain in Karttik, when the price is Rs. 2 per mannd. The loan is converted 
to cash terms, or Rs. 10 ; and tlu3 addition of 50 per cent, interest raises this 
to Rs. 15. Cut before repayment takes place grain has fallen to Ro. 1-S per 
mannd, and the debt is converted hack into kind. A is called on to refund 
Ks. 15 worth of grain at tho present reduced prices ; or in other words to pay 
10 maunds of grain whore by the si m p# system ho would have paid 7}. 
This system is ahhost identical with that known in Gorakhpur and CTiamparaii 
us deorhiya.'*^ It is here f<)un 1 only in tracts sucli as Bisalpnr, wliero tlio 
landlords are greater extortioners than usual. A third sys- 
tem, b/ido uj) siwaia, is exactly the same as tho second in 
every respect except tho rate of interest, which is nominally 25 per cont. If 
5 maunds of grain, value Rs. 10, arc borrowed in Karttik, Rs. 12} worth aro 
( 4 ) System adopted repaid in Jeth. A fourth system is practised chiefly by 
by Muslim lenders. Muslim money-lenders, whoso religion forbids usury. No 
interest is nominally taken ; but the fall in prices, and a stipulation that ho is 
be repaid at 2} sera tho rupee cheaper tliaii tho market rate, supply tho 
lender with his profits. If Ils. 2 worth of grain be borrowed in Karttik, Rs. 2 
^mrth is repaid iu Jeth ; and according to tho prices of former examples tho 
sera of tho first month would by the natural fall of prices become 53} scr.s 

Ih bighcftt in K&rttik, before tho garnering of tho .autumn, and lowest in .Teth, after 

r.r spring harvest^ * jgeames’ iiitereyting note to article BisUr in his edition 

IMI lot’s a lossary 


(.'5) Bhdo up siwaia. 


81 
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iu the last. But the prices are supposed to have fallen, for the lender’s benefit, 
even lower ; and to the 53^ sors just mentioned wo must add 5, or 2^ for 
every rupee’s worth. Thus, whore 40 sors wore lent 58} will bo recovered, 
(6) CouTerse sya- Iq a gftlj system the process of the fourth is reversed, and' 
same class. tho profits aro swollen, not by artificially cheapening the 

prico at date of repayment, but by artificially raising it at the date of borrow- 
ing» The rate in K&rttik is assumed to be five sers the rupee dearer than the 
market rate. Tho loan is entered as 11s. 2 worth of grain, but for tho 40 sers 
of the last example the borrower receives but 30. Ho must noverthcless 
repay 53^ ser^i or Rs. 2 \vorth, in Jcih. This plan was the iniquitous inven- 
tion of certain Rain and Brahman landlords in Balieri. The last and fairest 
(6) BAdo bhikta sjstem is that known as hh<io bhifeia lena or dena. Here 
lenu or dena. boiTovvor rcpays at Iiarvost a weight of grain equiva- 

lent to the real money-value of tho grain lent at sowing, no interest being 
given. Tho lender’s profit depends, therefore, solely on the fall in prices. 
If he lends 40 sers, or Rs. 2 worth of grain in Kdrttik, he is repaid Rs. 2 
worth, or 53^ sers, in Jeth. 

Loans borrowed in Kiirttik are, as just seen, repaid in Jeth; tlioso 
made iu Asurh (June- July) aro repaid in K^rttik. The lenders aro chiefly 
landlords and grain-dealers. But sometimes cultivators, who by almost mira- 
culous management have saved a little hoard, lend money at 25 per cent, 
yearly, and grain at deorheu Some defence of tho usurer has been attempted 
above and Mr. Moeiis’ evidence on the same side may bo added hero. One 
thing is certain : the hanbja is a very useful and important pe^rsonago, and 
without him half our laud could not be cultivated. If he could be replaced,— 
if tho people could once for all be frood/rom their debts, and taught sufficient 
self-restraint and industry and agricultural knovA ledge to prevent them 
from running into debt again, and from over-populating till they sank to their 
old low standard, — then the hanvja could bo abolished ; but not till tlieii, and 
that time can never come.” 

The Bareilly pakka maund or min equals 40 sers, each ser weighing 104 
Bareilly rupees. As the Bareilly rupee weighs 17i‘9 grains, 
tho pakka scr is 2 551b. avoirdupois and the man 1021b. 
The hacha man is, dike the kacha bigha, used in all agricultural transac- 
tions. Iu Richha, Chaumahla, Kabar, Birsawan, Shalii, Ajaon, Nawabgani 
and Karor the kacha or crude weight is equal to two-fifths of tho pakka or 
ripe. In Sarauli, Aonla, Saneha, Balia, Bisalpur, Marauri and Farfdpur, 
it is one-half. For other articles besides grain the market weights of ih^ 

* r. 80 . 
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different parganahs vary. The local value of kacha measures is theoretically 
as follows : — Tn Ricbha the ser consists of 36 Bareilly rupees, or *88411)., and 
the mauiid of 35‘361tb. ; in Chaumahla and Naw^bganj the ser contains 38 
Bareilly rupees or *y33tb, and the maund 37’327tb ; in Kubar, Sirsuwau, 
Sbalii and Ajaon, the ser equals 42 ^'rupees or 1031 It)., and tho maund 
41-25611). ; in South Sarauli tbe ser is 48 rupees or l l78tb., and tho maund 
47119ft. ; in Farblpur tho ser reaches 50 rupees or r228ft., and the maund 
has 491 1 411)., ; wbih) in Aonla, Sanelia, Balia, North Sarauli, Karor and 
Bisalpur, tho sor roaches 52 rupees or l*2771b., and the maund 51*0791b. 

Tho followijig table gives the silver coins in use 

Coinage. .... 

since the cession : — 


Description of coin, 

Standard weight 
in grains. 

Stiindartl weight 
of pure silver 
in gniins. 

Alloy. 

Cli.uiclausi rupee of Zdhila Kh^in 

17JI 

160 5 

10*6 

Ntijibdbadi years iio — *J‘.) ... 

I7.'{*() 

167*2 

6*8 

, , ,1 fl 0 — « J j . , , » » . 

I7I<) 

1 1> 1 '0 

10-0 

„ „ 41-43 

169 3 

165-9 

13 1 

Luoknow rupee 

172 3 

166 5 

6 8 

„ „ Miichhliddr, IH45 

173 0 

165*2 

7 8 

I'arcilly rupee ... ... 

I7L9 

160*8 

11*1 

Fiif uklinltad ... ••• 

109 S 

l.'^8'2 

110 

Shcr Shahi of As;tfud-daula ... 

1721 

165*6 

6’6 

Lucknow rupee, 1S3D3'J 


... 


Impel ial Victoria rupee .*• ... 

180 0 

165*0 

16 0 


The first five arc now very rare, and the Lucknow MaclMiddr rupee, 
being used as material for silvcr-lace and ornaments, is fast becoming scarce. 
Tho following cop[>cr coins, besides those issued by Government, are still in 
I'irciilaiion : — (I) tho Mansuri pico, struck by Nawab Mansur Ali Khan 
cl' Lucknow, and used chiefiy in l-ahsils Karor, Aonla, and Faridpur ; (2) the 
Imtarddr pico, coined by Nawab Ali Miiluiiiimad, weighing seventeen mdsltds 
each, and current in Nawabganj ; (3) the Jhur Sahi or Jaipuri picc, used all 
ever the district, and weighing eighteen ihlUJuU each ; and (1) tho Madhu 
^alii pice weighing ten mdshds lour ratis * each. Tlic value of these is con- 
^lantly changing according to tho demand. The damri is equal to onc-eightli 
el a pice ; two damris make one clihacldmy and two chhaddins make one adhela 
er half pice. 

The mode of nieasuroincnt formerly practiced by the oflicers ol Govern- 


And measures. 


nicnt was by usiii" a ropo containing 20 ganlhas or knots, 
tho space between each two knots being three Iluhi yards 


of 33 inches (English) each. A juikka bigba M as theoretically a square of 


^ P’or the value the nutsha and ra*i vide supra, p.86. 
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20 knots each way, or 3,025 square yards (English) ; but the custom had long 
prevailed to allow in practice only 18 knots to the side of a bigha, when the 
land was under what were called nahshi ^ crops, and 1 9 where it was under 
fiijkdri The origin of the custom is not known. Nahshi crops were those 
which always paid money rates, n^.^jsugar-cane, cotton, maize, safflower, 
tobacco, hemp, vegetables of all kinds and melons, while- all the other ordi- 
nary crops were included under nijlairi^ 

Assignees of Government revenue always claimed a measurement with 
the full 20 knots, though they could never prove their right to exemption from 
the usual custom. The iKihka biglia of 18 knots to the side contained 
square yards, and that of 19 knots 2,730 square yards. This eccentric system 
Of measurement was continued till the year 1828, when Mr. S. M. Boiilderson, 
the Collector, seeing the confusion that was introduced into the accounts, and 
that a field with delined boundaries would nominally vary in area every year 
according to the way in which it was cropped, directed that in future all lands 
should be measured with 19 knots to the side ; and this was tho measurement 
used to obtain i\\(b palcka bfgha at the Vll. (1822) Settlement, In all agrieuk 
tural concerns, however, the ixihka bigha was never used, Tho bigha of 
record and rent was the kacha bigha. In parganahs Karor, Nawab- 
ganj, Bisalpur, FariJpur, Balia, Slnibi, Sirsaon, Kdbar and Chaumahhi, 
tho bigha of 2;730 square yards was divided into 3^ kacha bighas, each 
equal to 780 square yards. In Aonla, Saneha and Ajaon, it was divided 
into three kaclui bighas, each equal to 910 square yards. At last settlement 
confiiaion was worse confounded. In Ajaon and South Sarauli the surveyors 
tised a bigha of 3,025 square yards, in Aonla and Saneha of 2,450, 
and in all other parganahs of 2.730. The kacha bigha, on which tho 
village rent-rolls were prepared, was assumed in all cases at the same pro^wr- 
tion of tho new bigha that it had borne to the old one of 2,730 square yards. 
And all the while the acdual kacha bigha in use from time immemorial among 
the people, on which rents and all calculations of seed and produce were based, 
was a totally distinct one. It was a square of 20 kadams or paces to tho side, 
each pace being reckoned at 1^- Ildhi gaz» The resultant bigha was 82^ feet 
in tho side and 756;^ square yards in area, or exactly ono-fourth of the bigha 
of 3,025 square yards. This is what every cultivator (except in Aonla and 
Saneha) understands by a kacha bigha. Tho accuracy with which the 
headmen and cultivators pace out the area is astonishing. The landlord to 
restore their rents to thc3 amounts actually taken previously, either added dohisud 
or two buxvas in the bigha <o tho area iii the village Tentroll, or one4cuth to 
\ Tiic word is prubably a corruptiou of nakdi, 
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the rent, or an extra cess to the village expenses, or, where they w'cre strong 
enough, remeasured the land with their ow.n rope jaribsj and reckoned the 
rents accordingly] while in many cases the old surveyor’s measurements and 
rents were left unaltered in the village papers. Throughout this article a 
pakka biglia means the bigha of 3,02B square yards or five-eighths (G25) of 
an acre; and the bigha one of 756*25 yards or one-fourth of a pakka 

bigha. The British acre contains G‘4 kachha bighas. 

The subject of the land-revenue has now bo(3n sufficiently discussed in 
District receipts bearings. The following tablo shows for two 

aud cxpeuditure. years in tho past decade the total income and expenditiiro 
of tho district : — 


Receipts, 

1863-04 

1870 71. 

1877-78 

Expenditure. 

1863-64. 

1870-71. 

1877-78. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Land revenue ... 

16,91,224 

■9,73,094 

19,04,752 

Ilcvonuc charges ... 

2,0.3,006 

3, 19, .300 

1,74,974 

iSlaiiips 

1,13,611; 

1,93,468 

1,64,760 

Foix’sts 

61,644 

6,903 

• •• 

Medical receipts 

8,930 

63,700 

2 2,03 ^ 

(txciso 

4,000 

17,782 

6,320 

(L and J). 




Assessed tax 

648 

688 

436 

l\)lice 

30,708 

36,950 

9,89V 

Stamps 

6,714 

8,819 

2,049 

I’liblic works 

1,46S 

45,386 

19,349 

Settlement 


84,649 


liicoiuG-tax 

68,232 

101,439 

21,494 

Judicial charges ... 

1,04,785 

1,63,848 

1,53,069 

Local funds' 

1,28,609 

4,02,485 

4,22,740 

Police, district and 

1,64,415 

1,29,480 

1,14,857 

Post-office 

21,161 

29,812 

33,268 

rural 




Medical ... 

1 • • 

• •• 

1,073 

Public works 

3,88 691 

4,41,861 

4,99,230 

Education 

100 

72 

2,491 

Provincial and local 

1,08,037 

4,25,292 

2,91,730 

Excise ... 

1,18,501 

95,533 

78,42: 

funds. 




Canals 

... 

15,544 

25,915 

Post-ollicc ... 

20,997 

29,802 

38,844 

Eorcsts ... 

1,02 510 

25,719 

6,584 

Medical 

10,401 

8,320 

43,909 

Cash and transfer 

lV34.84^i 

5,61,035 

2,91,024 

Education 

1,34,460 

1,10,590 

47,688 

^ rciuittances. 




Canals 

• •• 

... 

3,091 

TniuBler receipts 

6.83,861 

5,00,067 

3,57,013 

Cash and transfer 

7,02,SU) 

7,13^531 

6,66,842 

and money or- 




remittances. 




ders. 




Transfer receipts 

3,03,802 

2,46,658 

1,01,705 

Municipal funds... 


90.671 

1,26,989 

and money orders. 




Recoveries 

3,94*492 

6.713 

21,2,52 

Municipal funds ... 


96,226 

1,24,725 

Ledger and savings 

... 

1 18,378 

20,456 

Advances 

1,46.636 

38,311 

63,874 

bank deposits. 




Pensions .., 

16,190 

14,705 

2,8642 

Miscellaneous 

174 

1,960 

4,085 

Ledger and savings 

,,, 

8,106 

9,732 

Jail 

2,600 

3,400 

18,209 

bank deposits. 

1 



Registration 


23,868 

17,320 

Miscellaneous ... 

2,700 

2,380 

3,870 

Leposita 

18,65,804 

2,87,481 

j 2,77,120 

Jail 

45,440 

3,400 

1,11,675 





Kegistratiou 

... 

23,8 0» 

8,441 





Deposits ... 

13,65 246 

2,33,764 

3,10,212 




1 

Military 

14.64,327 

12,88,508 

11,51,438 





Interest and refunds 

7,4 90 

7,826 

1 1 ,806 





Famine relief works 

..« 

232 

25,675 



* 


(F. ch.) 




Total ... 

53,66,771 

45,36,616, 

38,46.250 

Total ... i 

>2,57,344 ^ 

14,14,254 ; 

M, 74,944 

m 


1 


# 





^ Includes ratci and taxes. 
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Several items in the above list seem perhaps to call for explanation. 

Municipalities and ^he municipal funds are collected and disbursed (chiefly on 
hoiise-tiix towns. police, conservancy, and public works) by the corpora* 
tions of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bi sal pur. In 17 lesser towns — Aonla, 

Bamroli, Baraur, Bash^irai^^anj, Bilsan^a, Farldpiir, Fatehganj East, Jahfin- 
abad, Nawdbganj, Neoria Husainpar, Piyas, Sarauli, Senthal, Sliahi, Shergarh, 
Shishgarh, and Shiupuri — a housetax-is levied under Act XX. of 1856 on 
well-to-do residents. This tax is assessed under the superintendence of the 
magistrate by a committee {imnchdjat) representing the townspeople. The 
income and outlay, both of such towns and the municipalities, will bo detailed 
in the Gazetteer articles on each. 

Tlio income-tax was imposed by an Act of 1870 and abolished in 
Income and license B‘^72-73. Tlio liconsc-tax, imposed by Act VIII. of 1877, 

• was in force for a part of 1877-78, attaining in that year a 

total return of Rs. 21,491. 

Excise is levied under Act X. 1871. In several parganahs, including 

_ . Bisalpur and Puranpur, the collections have under recent 

Lxcisc. 

rules (1878) been farmed out ; but the Government distil- 
lery system prevails in the bulk of the district. The eyiso income and expen- 
diture may be shown for five years as follows : — 


Year ending 3Cth 
■September. 


1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 
1876.77 



Rs. Rs. Rs. 
<Jo,687 5,868 60,218 

58,424 6,365 53,058 
59,066 6,8 85 52,681 
60,714 5,439 65,225 

56,290 4,896 51,394 


Stamps, 


Stamp duties have hitherto been collected under the Stamp Act (XVII.) 

of 1M9 and tho Court Poes Acl^ (VIL) of 187fll Tho 
. former will from tho 1st April, 1879, be replaced by a now 
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statute (I. of that year). The following table shows, for the same period as the 
last, the revenue and charges under this head : — 


Year. 

Hundi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

B1 ue-and- 
black do- 
cument 
stamps. 

Court fees 
stamps. 

1 Duties 
and 
ralties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

JNct 

rcccipt.s. 


Ba. 

Ks. 

liS. 

Us. 

Its. 

R.s. 

Rs. 

1872-73 

4,648 

61,901 

1,51,656 

204 

2.08,409 

6,772 

2,02,6.37 

1873-74 

6,221 

49,169 

1,72,286 

2.3 5 

2,26,010 

4 072 

2,22,238 

1874-75 

4,741 

49,OH6 

1,54,945 

265 

2,08,987 

6,193 

2,03,794 

1875 76 

6,099 

47,982 

1,. 38, 321 

184 

1,01, .086 

6,020 

1,86,566 

1876-77 

5,06 2 

44/J90 

1,16,870 

1 396 

1,67,318 

7,143 

1,00,176 


Hegistration. 


Judicial statistic!. 


In 187G-77 there were 12,301 documents registered under the Registration 
Act (VIIL of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Rs. 16,743 were collected. The expenses of estahlisliment 
and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 7,788. The total 
valueofall property affected by registered documents is returned as Rs. 36,00,585, 
of which 27,63,184 represents immoveable, and the remainder moveable pro- 
perty. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 
number of cases tried. This amounted in 1878 to 16,000, 
of which 8,131 were tried by civil, 4,066 sby criminal, 
and 3,812 by revenue courts. 

The medical charges arc incurred chiefly at one central and six branch 
, dispensaries. The former is of course at Bareilly itself ; tlio 

and sanitary staLis- latter are looted in its Old City and Kila quarter, at Pili- 
Bhit, Aonla, Bisalpur, and Baheri. Tiio estahlisliment of 
dispensaries in this district, writes Mr. Moons, is interesting, both from the 
t‘drly date at which they were founded, and from the fact of their being hold 
up as examples for imitation by other districts. A grant 
was originally made by the Nawab Vazir’s Government of 
1,000 rukabi rupees per annum to a hakim native doctor in lieu of a cess of 
eight annas levied on each village iu the district, for the purpose of aflbrding 
hiedical aid to the indigent sick of Bareilly. This grant was renewed from time 
to time to his heirs by the former, as well as by the British Government, until 
the year 1815, when one of the two then incumbents having died, two-thirds 
ef the allowance were placed at the disposal of the local agents, to bo appropria- 
tod to the purposes of the original grant, tho remaining third being continued 
lo the other incumbent as a life-pension. The Government order was allowed 
remain in abeyance witil 1822, when Mr. Glyn started a dispensary from 
^ho resources formed by tho accumulation of the annuity, and a donation from 


dispensaries. 
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Government of Rs, 3,800 made in 1821, being ilie proceeds of the sale of a 
naziil escheated house. In 1838 the remaining one4hird of the originahpension 
was made over to the local agents, with arrears from 1831. In 1 842, the present 
dispensary was built by Mr. Glarke, from the accumulated funds. Since tlie 
mutiny, a fever and a lock-hospital have been added, and a female medical 
school has been established from funds supplied by Babii Ganga Parshad, 
supplemented by a grant-in-aid from Governmeut. 

In connection with tho main dispensary are two branches in the Klla^ 
and in the old city. Both were founded in 1855 by private individuals; the 
former by Lala Durga Parshad, and the latter by Pi tarn Rai. In 1843, Mr. 
Clark opened a branch dispensary at Pilibliit, and in 1840 another at Baheri; 
the latter is in a neat pakka masonry two-storied building with good out-ofRces. 
Tho next branch opened was in 1847, Bisalpur, whore tho residents had 
expressed their readiness to subscribe to an endowment fund. In order to give 
the institution a fair start, Mr. S. Fraser^ then Officiating Judge, maintained it at 
his own expense for six months. Tho requisite funds were soon subscribed, and 
the institution is now on a permanent footing. Tho last branch dispensary was 
opened at Aonla in 1855. It was endowed by Ilakirn Saadat Ali Khan, who 
assigned for its support by deed of gift 10 biswas of Bhimlaur in Aonla, and 10 
biswas of Udaibhilnpur in Sarauli. 

There is still room for several more dispensaries ; at Balia, Sarauli, 
Faridpur, Naw&bganj, and Mirganj, they would bo valiinblo. Two small 
branches— one at Dcoriya in parganah Bisalpur, and one to the north-east of 
parganah Uichha — are urgently required, as '•they would assist materially in 
checking the ravages of tho fever after tho rains in the tracts which chiefly suf- 
fer from it, and wl^ch are at present too far removed from existing institutions 
to derive any benefit from them. Tho Dooiiya branch might bo established 
from the surplus funds of the Bisalpur dispensary.” 

Indian returns of mortality have seldom any great claim to exactness. 


Mortality returns. 


They suffice, however, to show that the health of this district 
is not on the whole mucli inferior to that of tho North- 


Western Provinces at largo. What swells tho list of deaths is the malarious 
fever of the river-basins and the northern parganahs. This becomes most 
virulent in the months just succeeding the rainy season, from September to 
December. At this time, moreover, heavy dew falls, and the necessity of 
watching their crops tolls severely on tho cultivating classes. It is only fair to 
add that, in its drier localities, tho district is healthy enough. The returns of 
the cantonment hospital at Bareilly show a far less than average insalubrity. 

^ See Gazetteer article on Bareilly city. 
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In a sporadic form cholera is sufficiently familiar, but as an epidemic it is 
almost^ unknown. The mortality from difFerenfc causes during the past five 
years may be thus summarized : — 


Year. 

I Fever. 

1 1 

Small- pox 

Bowel com- 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

i 

Olhor 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to l.neo of 
pupulation. 

1873 

20.976 

7.672 

2.626 

123 

1,945 

3.3.341 

22*12 

1874 >•. 

20,780 

1,796 

2,602 

63 

... 

27,766 

17-73 

1875 

24,124 

866 

4.292 

730 

2,5.38 

32,540 

21 -69 

1876 

28.836 

3,03.3 

6,028 

3,111 

1,99.3 

42,001 

27 87 

1877 

22,010 

l,9t)l 

2,131 

22 

1,541 

28,26.1 

2032 


From the third column it will be seen that small-pox at present shows 
^ . ,, small signs of yielding under the lancet of the Govern* 

ment vaceiuator. Yet vaccine operations have of late years 
slowly but surely increased. In 1873-74 as many as 1(),G18 out of 22,233 such 
o|)(!rations were successful; in 1874-75, 25,477 out of 32,081 ; 26,692 out of 
31,083 in 1875-76 ; 26,953 out of 31,176 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877-78, 27,732 
out of 33,029. The subject of vaccination naturally leads to that of cat- 
tle disease ; but the latter has received sufficient notice on preceding 
pages.' 

The early history of Bareilly must ever linger in the mist which obscures 
History. Circ. 250 everything. Indian before the incursion of the chronicle-* 
loving Musalnic'in. Sermons in the stones of ancient cities, 
and legends of old-world horooe, are at best a foundation for theory rather 
than fact; but to these, in thelSrst instance, must we look for whatever faint 
truth they can supply. The first hints of district history are centred round the 
V(‘ncrable fortress of Abichliatra,‘^ near Aonla. In the Mahubliarata the great 
kingdom of Panchdia extends from the Himalaya southwards to the Chambal ; 
and Aliichhatra is the capital of its northern division, now Ilohilkhand.^ Just 
be fore the fierce war which is the subject of that epic, Drona, the tutor of tlio 
Pandavas, ejected Drupada, king of Paiichala, from this portion of his realm, 
lbs mention shows that Aliichhatra was already an historic city in the second 
century B.C., when the author of the Mahabharata flourished; and indeed other 
pmofs point to the same conclusion. Hwen Thsang inform us that Asoka 
{circ. 250 B. C.), whose coins arc still ploughed up in the neighbourhood, 

' •5w/)ra pp. 133«4 and 341, The same pages will, with the Eiavva notice, supply a fairly ex“> 
lausiive list of indigenous medicines. ^ See Gaeettcer urticie on liainnagar, ^Hee 

unningham’g Archaological Svrt Repo? t8,Yo\, I ,p. and plate IT. A small north-e«stern 
orncr of the district would seem to have been included io the Uiiranic kingdom of viahdkosala,, 
extended fponi a temple called Gokarne.s, near rilibliit, to the Ganduk in Gorakhpur aud 
'-baniptran, Buchanan’s Eastern India U, 9^26. 
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founded here & Buddhist temple. The place is sometimes called Xc1ikot,a popular 
legend assigning its foundation to Adi the AhSr, a contemporary ofJDrona. 
How early was the currency of this tradition is shown by the geography of 
Ptolemy (circ. 150 A.D.), which names the place Adisadra. To other villages in 
the same tahsil is ascribed an equal antiquity. Lilaur Is said to bo mentioned 
in the MahAbh&rata, and to guru Drona is attributed the building of Gar- 
gaon.^ 

Between the beginning of the Christian era and the seventh century 
The Christian era intervenes a great historic gap which oven legend 

c^THcuceofVi*r<^n^ unequal to fill. Aluchhatra, with its Buddhists and 
perhaps Jaii>fi, continues to flourish ; and other towns no 
doubt existed in the clearings amidst a primmval dhdk jungle. But the 
age is still, probably, nomadic ; and the predominant races are tribes' who 
pasture their cattle among the glades of tlio forest.^ Adi is not indeed the only 
grazier who is credited with the foundation of durable remains in the district. 
Numerous excavated tanks, in tahsU Pilibhlt and elsewhere, are attributed to 
herdsmen ; and to judge from their position these reservoirs were intended for 
watering cattle.^ Tradition declares that the first inhabitants of the country were 
Ahirs, Gobris, Goelis, Gujars,andother pastoral clans, and thatthecountry itself 
was called tapi>a Ahiran,or Cowherdshire. To the Ahirs and Gobris are attributed 
Gwala Pi’asiddh, a city that once stretched for seven miles along the bank 
of the Hamganga; and the neighbouring Paehomi (Panolibhumi), where copper 
coins of Asoka are still discovered. The foundation of Balai and Parasuakot is 
assigned to the well-known Titan {Daitua) Bali. But as the latter was built for 
his Alilr servant Parasua, both [>crbaps belong to this age. The herdsmen just 
mentioned arc more likely to have been aborigines than Aryans, hut for tfhe 
prominence of undoubtedly aboriginal races we must wait a few centuries 
longer. 

About 635A.D., the district was visited by the Chinese Buddhist 
Visit of the Chi- pijarim Hwen Thsang. It was then divided between 
Tbaang, «>35 A.D. two kingd()nis, its northern tracts being included in 
Govisana or Kashfpur, and its southern in Ahichhatra. The former 
was about 330, and the latter about 495 miles^ in circumference. Both coun- 
tries were strongholds of Buddhism ; but of both the Chinaman’s account is 
disappointingly meagre. His account of Ahichhatra will be found in the 
Gazetteer article on Ramnagar. What races inhabited the district ho does 

J Moens’ ilareiVy Settlement Uvpoi. ^Census Rep(>rt of 1865. Note on 

castes by Babu Uijkihban Mii-khopadhyay, * Colvin’s Pilibhlt Betilement Kepori, p. 2- 

Adi ia himst^lf said to have dug the Adi tank netir Ahiehhatra, * Or ^, 0 DO and 

It respectively. See Julieu’s ilwen Thsaug above quoted. 
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not tell US ; but traces of Hindu occupation are to be found in the nine Brdh- 
manical temples and 300 Jogis which he saw in that city. 

In the following century the rulers of the district, or rather of its 
open country, were undoubtedly Hindus. We now hear the land mentioned 
for the first time as Katehr, The term was probably, as before pointed out, 
derived from its katehr soil, and seems to have at first includeil the whole of 
what is now known as Rohilkband.^ By Chand, tlio OhaulidTi bard, we are told 
that about 714 A. D. Uam, the JPramiir, the Cbakwa 
tlon^'a ?2 lord of Ujjain,'^ made gifts of land to the 36 royal races. 

To Kehar ho gave Katehr. Kehar must therefore 
have been a Rajput, but to which of the 36 races he belonged must over 
remain imeertain. A powerful Hindu dynasty was reigning at Dewal near 
Ueoria about two oonturies later. Here Mr. Boiilderson discovered a now famous 
inscription translated by Mr. Priiisep, and given at length in the Gazetteer 
article on Deoria. The Inscription is dated 992 A. D.^ and represents the Raja 
Sri Lalla as grandson of Vira Varmma, who must therefore have reigned at 
about the beginning of the century. Sri Lalla is described as of the ^^Cliiiidii 
race,”^ and descended from the groat Rishi Chyavana. Chyavana, be it noted," 
was the reputed ancestor of the Cheni clan, with whose name Ohindu may 
perliaps be connected. Oherus are in other districts found side by side with 
iharfis, and to a great Tharu monarch, Mordhaj, is attributed the foundation 
of Marauri in the same tahsil. There is therefore some basis for the conjecture, 
now for the first time propounded, that Sri Lalla was a Choru. Chorus had 
at that time, no doubt; some aboriginal faith of their own, and Lalla was a 
Hindu. But his family may have been converted to Hinduism just as readily as 
that of Mordhaj to Jainism. 

Who Sri Lalla really was is a question which has excited more than one 
discussion. Sir Henry Elliot suggests tliat the ChinJu race may have been 
Chandels.^ On the strength, perhaps, of a somewhat exploded tradition that 
the Baehhals ejected the grazier castes who originally held the country, General 
Cunningham® assumes that they wore Baehhals. While pointing out tlio base- 
lessness of this assumption, Mr. Moens^ asserts that Chindu is a mistranslation 

* Supra, p, 677, note and Bareli Settlement Report, p. 17. * Chakwa Is here probably 

a Corruption of Chakra var ti^ junt a» in another senae it is of Chakrav^ka. The Ujjain here 
tnentioned is perhaps Kaahipur, which was once bo called. ^ Sainbat I<M8. ‘‘Mr. 

Mofjiis considers Chindu to be a mistranslation of Chandrabansi ; but such was not, apparently, 
the opinion of Prinsep, Elliot, and Cunningham. ^ Snpplemcntai Glosaary, art. “Chaodel.^* 

‘1 he article quotes from Ohind a boast of the Baiiiphars : By ns wore the Gonds expelled, and 
their strongh«dds, Deogarh and Chaubari, added to liis sway.’’ The Chaubari in this district was 
founded during the seventeenth century, and cannot he the place meant ^ Arch. Suroep 

l\(’porf, Vol 1. The date of the first entry of the Baehhals into the south of Shahjahdnpur ia 
IJivpn by their own family records aa loOOA.D. All the tribes of lU^alpur concur in saying that 
the«e Kajputa never. crossed the Xilianaut or held laud west of that river. ^ SeUimeni 

lieport, pp. 18.20. 
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for Chandrabansi. Cut cannot/’ as ho at last most justly confesses, 

identify this mysterious race. Wo only know that — 

The knights are dust, 

And their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, wo trust ” 

But whoever king Lalla may have been, the inscription shows bis realm 
It rcreais a high have attained a high state of civilization. The Mansarovar 
of state civiiization. lake, the Tibetan homo of J,he wild swans, is mentioned, 
and so is the distant ocean. The red sandstone on which tho lines tiro 
inscribed must have come from Dehli, or Agra, or Mirzapur. The Uaja is 
praised for his piety, education, intellectual gifts, truthfulness, liberality, and 
military >skill. The groves, gardens, and flowers of the suburbs, the lofty 
wliite buildings of the city (Garh-khera or Deoria), the gold ornaments and 
pearl necklaces of its ladies, all obtain their share of commendation. Wells — 
some with flights of stops loading down into their cylinders — tanks, and 
irrigation canals are constructed. There are almshouses where the poor 
are clothed and fed, and there are temples for the gods. Glebes are assigned 
/ree of revenue to the priestly orders. Tho villages are fertile and 
well-peopled. Poetry is valued, and the sculpture and engraving are such 
as Bareilly could not produce now, nearly 900 years later in tho world’s 
history. 

A suspicion may perhaps suggest itself that tho courtly scribe has 

laid on his colours with too thick a brush, Tho civilization must at best 

have been somewhat local, and confined to such cities as Deoria on the 

south-east and Ahichhatra on the south-west ; for we know that the hulk 

of the country was still held by half-wild races who have not even yot attained 

any marked stage of enlightenment. That Ahichhatra was still flourishing 

is shown by a bas-relief of two lions, dated 1004A.,D.,^ and discovered 

amongst its ruins by Mr. F. W. Porter. Tho njjmerous traces of Jainism 

which are found in the same spot will be dwelt on elsewhere ; and it is possible 

that this faith was now at its highest development in Northern liohilkliand 

and Oudh. Tho founder of Marauri was, as already mentioned, prince of a 

Jain dynasty.^ The date of Mordbaj or Mayyuradhvaja is given by General 

Cunningham ® as about 000 A.D. How widely his name and faith were 

‘ 1060' Sarttaf, * Oudh Gazetteer, L, 111. ^ Svpra pp. 455.486. The proper explo- 

ration of Jain remains in this part of India is ns yet an untouched task. When General Cun- 
ningham accomplished his archaBological survey ho seems to have known less about the Jains 
than at present, anJ, as elsewhere shown, has on two occasions overlooked buildings bearing the 
EUgKCJ^tive name of I’arasnatb. In some cases he seems (see note to his article on Ahichhatra) 
to have mistaken Jain for Buddhist statues. If Haja ^jhivaparsh^d Oswil, himself a Jain, 
were to devote to this subject some of his learned leisure, the result might be a great gain to 
Indian aniiquariauism, and even history. 
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distributed is perhaps shown by the neighbouring ruins of Mordhaj and 
Pdnharst in Bijnor.^ 

We have now entered the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
Beginning of the position up to that time may bo thus summarized, 

eleventh century. district was a wooded country interspersed wit^^ 

pastoral glades and cultivated patches. Among the former roved nomadic 
races who for their own protection established here and there a stronghold, 
and for the comfort of tlieir cattle dug here and there a tank. In the 
latter were towns occupied by tribes of a higher civilization and more refined 
beliefs, some of them Aryans in race, some Buddhists and Jainas in religion. 
They may have flattered themselves that the surrounding wilds were under 
their subjection, but if so, must have been rudely undeceived. 

For there seems about this time to have been an invasion or uprising 
The aborigines wild, aboriginal tribes. Exj)elllng or outrooting the 

civilized races, they appear for at least two centuries to 
have ruled undisputed masters of the country. The clans whose turn of 
supremacy had now arrived could, if not altogether aboriginal, boast of but 
little Aryan blood. The Alifrs and kindred races already mentioned may bo 
allowed the benefit of a doubt ; but the Bbihars, Bhidars, Bhuinb irs, and 
Bliilswere undoubted Mlechclias. All, however, seem to have claimed some 
kinsliip with the great Raja Beii, tlic hero of the aborigines and opponent 
of Hinduism. All that can bo ascertained of Ben has boon said above.^ His 
date is by some legends fixed later than the time of which we are now 
treating ; but if ho be identical, as already suggested, with the Vena 
of the Mahablmrata and the Puranas, he must have flourished many centuries 
hetbre. The Aliirs of Sli^hjalidnpur clairh him as one of the most famous scions 
of their race.*' He is said to have founded Garha Khera and Shahgarh (in 
Piiranpur), while his wife Sundari or Ketapi excavated the Queen’s tank (Rtini 
Tal) at Kdbar. Many other half-forgotten strongholds were his handiwork. 
And ‘‘ when,” writes Mr. Moens, the common people attribute any old fort to 
Raja Ben, it is equivalent to saying that it is an old Bhar or Bhil stronghold^ 
such as we know existed in many other parts of the country.” 

It was not until the end of tho twelfth century that the lengthy process 
But are gradually of expelling the aboriginal races began. It was about this 
puts. time, as already shown, ^ that the first invading wave ot 

^ After quot!ng Mr. Elliott’s Chronicles of UnJoy Mr. Moens remarks : — “ This, too, I con- 
ceive to have been the course of events in Bareilly. The Ahirs from tho Nepal hills, the Bhilg 
from the jungUs to the BOUth, the Bhars from the forests of Oudh, must have poured into East 
Katehr, after driving out the Aryans from Oudh, and either exterminated or driven out tho 
civilised i;ajput tribes, just as tliey hud done from Ajudhya. * Supra pp. 341,342 (Bijnor 

uotice). 3 Note on the castes of Shuhjahdapur, Coasus Bcpo;:t of 1866. * Supra p. il0,105 
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Katefariya Rajputs burst into Rohilkhand and partially established its 
amle. In spite of Muslim conquest, the Rajputs continued for many cen- 
turies to extend their sway. So late as the end of the sixteenth century 
we find Tomars and ChauhSus expelling Bhils from Garha Khera of this 
district and Bisauli of Badaun. But all the chief clans of the district concur 
in affirming that on their arrival they found no civilized Brahman, R&jput, 
or Baniya tribes. The previous occupants, where any, -are always described 
as Ahirs, Bhuinhars, Bldhars, or Bhils, while the country is as often as not 
unoccupied jungle. But we now quit the period of legend and conjecture 
to enter that of history. In the beginning of the thirteenth century was estab- 
lished the Muhammadan empire of Delili, and Katehr was almost immediately 
afterwards divided into the governments of Sambhal and Budauii/ both fre- 
quently mentioned by the Muslim annalists. The name of Katehr seems now 
to have shrunk until confined to the country between the hills, the Ramganga, 
and the Khauau. 


A general sketch of the district at the time of their arrival would have 
_ i. - * shown the invaders the following broad outlines. A 

century. Muslim iu- fovv scattered Settlements of nomad graziers in the south ; 

to north and east tribes of Bhuinhars and Bhils wander- 
ing amid a forest dotted here with the sites of half-forgotten cities ; and west 
of the Ramganga a Katehriya colony. Neither then nor for three centuries 
afterwards could there have been much to tempt an invasion. Aonla is the only 
t^wn mentioned by name in the chronicles of this period ; and the special history 
of the tract is to be sought chiefly in the general annals of the Budaun Govern- 
ment. These have been already given at some length,^ and it will here suffice 
to recapitulate briefly the events which seem to have specially affected this 
district 


According to Farishta, Kutb-ud-dfn in I19fi, or according to Badayiini, 
Shahab-ud-din in 1194, marched from Budaun to Bangarh 
* ’ and captured the latter fortress. But whether this Bangarh 

was Ahicchhatra as suggested by Mr. Moens, or the Bangarh in Budaun,^ 
afterwards defended by Ali Muhammad, is uncertain. 


In 1253 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud crossed the Ganges at Mdydpur in Salid- 
Nasir-ud din’s, ranpur, and marching through Bijnors, along the foot of 
the hills, reached the Rdhab or Rdmganga. In the course 
of the foray one of his favourite officers, Izz-ud-din Dararashi,^ was slam. 
The monarch resolved to inflict a stinging revenge on that part of the 


^Supra^T^. 90-m. *Fp. 100-7, fFp. 99, note 
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submontane tract which he had not sufficiently punished already. He sent a 
force across the Rdmganga to pillage Katchr in a manner that the inhabi- 
tants might not forget for the rest of their lives,” and himself proceeded to 
Budaun.^ 

The next invasion was thirteen years later, in the reign of Ghiyas-nd-diu 
Ghiy as-ud-dln’a, Balban. Hearing in 12nt> that the neighbourhood of Bu- 
daun and Amroha was disturbed by a rebellion in Katehr, 
he marched from Dehli in such haste that he left his tents behind, and reached 
the scene of revolt in three days. Sending forward a force of 5,000 archers, 
he gave them orders to burn Katehr and destroy it, to slay every man and to 
spare none but women and children — nay, not even boys who had reached 
the age of eight or nine years. The blood of the Hindus ran in streams, 
heaps of slain were to be seen near every village and jungle, and the stench 
of the dead reached as far as the Ganges. This severity spread dismay 
among the rebels, and many submitted. The whole district was ravaged, 

and so much plunder was made, that the royal army was enriched, 

and even the people of Budaun were satisfied. Wood-cutters were sent out 
to cut roads through the jungles, and the army passing along these brought the 
Hindus to submission. From that time to the end of the glorious reign no 
rebellion made head in Katchr, and the countries of Budaun, Samblial, Am- 
roh, and Kanw^ari, continued safe from the violenco and the disturbance of the 
Katebriyas.”^ ^ 

This extract shows that the Katehriyas had already crossed the Ramganga 
Jalal-ud-din's, and settled in Katehr. Tliat they were crushed, hut not 

extirpated, is proved by the fiict that less than a quarter 

of a century later they required another chastisement. It has been already 
mentioned that in the second year of his reign, 1289, JalaUud-diu 
Khiiji halted at Budaun, while bis son Arkali Khan went forward to 
punish his rebellions nephew Chhaju.^ The result is described not only 
in the pages of the Tdrlkh-i^Firozshdhi, but in the heroic couplets of Amir 
Khusru.^ Arkali, sings the latter, proceeded to the banks of the Rdhab or 
Ramganga, and found the enemy encamped on the opposite bank. Chliajii had 
wisely seized all the vessels on the river. But ‘‘ the royal army crossed the river 
like the wind, on a few boats called zauraks^ and spread confusion through the 

^ Supra^ p, 94 j TabakaUi-ndsiri ; Do wson’s Elliot, II., S63 ; and Tdrihhi Baddi/dniyih^^e 
authorities call Katehr Kalthar; and Professor Dowson therefore imagines that Raithal, far 
away in Nasi r-ud-dift*s rear, is intended. But Kaithar und Katlier arc alternative forms of 
^tehr often used by Bad4yuni. * Tdrikh-i F(rozshdhi, Elliot, 111, IO'j, 14U: Badayuni. 

P. 96. Mr. Moens calls Jat41*ud*din Firoa. Firozahdh was certainly one on his titles. But 
nistoriaus have agreed to reserve that name for a later monarch of the 1 nghlak dynasty 
(1351-88.) 4 In |jjg Ghurrat-ul^kamdl, Dowsou’s Elliot, 111, 636-9. For some account of 

luis poet see p. 160, not© s. 
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camp of tho enemy.’* After dyeing the earth everywhere with rebel blood, the 
victors returned to Budaun. Chhaju was forgiven; but his uncle, the emperor, 
seems to have remained in this part of the Ganges valley, and next year (1290) 
made a raid on Katehr. He went on ” (continues the poet), hopeful as 
Darius, and his faithful soldiery accompanied him as far as Kabar.” Here a 
struggle ensued, and the Musliiiis made their swords rusty with the blood of the 
Hindus. Every live Hindu who fell into tho emperor’s hands w'as crushed fl it by 
the feet of elephants. Country-born Musalmans who had joined in the insurrec- 
tion were spared, but distributed as slaves amongst the imperial officers. When 
the emperor had bestowed the country on his own friends, he determined to 
proceed towards Hindustan, and to open a way through the forest. Ho cut 
down the woods of Taraya^ that intercepted his progress, cleared the road 
of the robbers that infested it, and hung them on bonglis, which thereon looked 
like trees in tho island of Wakwak. After these bighlianded proceedings he 
departed. 

Though tho Mughal inroad of Ali Beg ^1308) is said to have extended to 
the neigbourhood of Budaun, and even Oudli, we have no warrant for saying 
that it harassed this district. This descendant of Changiz Khan, the accur- 
sed,” met defeat and doath in Amroha of Moradahad.^ 

The Hindus would seem to have recovered Kabar after the departure of 

Jalabiid-dln Kliilji ; for we are told that the Muslims 

Recovery of Kabnr i . • i . /. i . i 

by K^tchriya Uaj- re-captured it in the reign of his nephew Ahi-ud-din 

puts, c?rc, 1800 . (13];^), It again fell into the hands of the Katehriyas 

during the reign of FirozTughlak (1351-88 How under the same emperor the 

Katehriyas murdered the governor of Budaun (1379), and how their country 

was yearly wasted in consequence, has already been told in tho graphic Jan- 

gnage of Farishta. The inhabited country round Aonla was depopulated and 

converted into jungle.^ It was at this time probably tliat Gwala Prasiddh 

was destroyed.® According to Badayfuii, Sayyid Kliizr Khan, great-nephew 

of the murdered governor, was deputed to punish the rebels. Ho signalised his 

appointment by slaying one Lakbuku,a Katehriya who seems to have been the 

actual murderer. But tho prime causa of the mischief, Raja Kharak 'or Kharga 

Singh, was the same chief who, according to Katehriya traditions, in 1420 

ejected the Ahlis and Bhuinhars from the country between Rdmganga and Deoha. 

Ho must therefore have taken advantage of the disorder caused by Timur’s 

invasion (1399) to return from exile and recover his domain. The Katehriyas 

^ /. 6., the Tarai. * Tdzjiyai hUAmmr, Elltot, III., 47-48. Tdrikh-i-Firoztfhdhi, ibid, 

If 8. Cunninghnm^t Archaohyical Survey Ihports^vol. /,p. *Supra.pp» 

87-8. Tt is in the paflsajye from the quoted in note that Aoula is 

mentioned for ihe first time, ® liareUIy Settlement Report, page 21, 
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now reoccnpied Firoz Tu^hlak’s New Forest of Aonla, and began to build a 
few villages. Such was Atarchendi, a strong settlement in the difficult'and then 
thickly wooded country between the old Aril and new Nawab Nadi. The 
remains of the old Th6kiirgarh or Rajput’s fortress arc still visible on the banks 
of the former river; and the village is still held by Katehriya Rijputs. 

But though extending their possessions, the Katohriyas seem to have 
been for a while humbled. In 1410, and again in 1412, 

They ai*e atrain 

humbled by the they tamely allowed the emperor Mahmud Tughlak to come 
Mublim emperors. hunting in Katehr.^ In 1413 his successor Daulat Khfin. 

Lodi made a similnr expedition, being met and humbly received by Rai Har or 
Ilari Singh, the brother of Kbargu.^ Badayiini asserts that the ungi’ateful 
Daulat conveyed both this and other Katehriya chiefs as prisoners to Pati^lL 
But the statement is improbable, for the very next year (1414) we find Har 
Singh in full rebellion. By this time Sayyid Kliizr Khan had succeeded to the 
throne, and his experience in raidvS on Katchr enabled him to make short w’ork 
of this insurrection. General Tdju-uLMulk was despatched with a largo^rmy 
into that country, and defeating Har Singh at Aonla, again laid all the neigh- 
bouring country waste. The vanquished Katehriya surrendered two years later, 
and on promising to pay tribute was reinstated in his possessions. But such 
clemency was misplaced, for in 1418 it was again found necessary to send 
Taju-ul-mulk against him. The revolt was this time more serious, and wdiilo 
devastating the country, Tdju-ul-mulk was unable to wind up the war. The 
emperor took the field in person, and after driving Har Singh into the forests 
which extended for 3G miles round Aonla, completely defeated him with tlio 
loss of baggage, arms, and horses. The rebel chief fled across the Ramganga 
to the foot of the Kumaun hills, hotly pursued for five days by 20,000 cavalry. 
Ijiit ho justified the old adage and lived to fight another day. In 1420 Taju- 
bl-mulk again visited Katehr, and levied tribute from ^‘Rai Singh, the posses- 
of that country.” This was evidently the irrepressible Hari,'^ or his brother 
Kharak, of whom during late years we have hoard so little. 

On the submission in 1421 of Mulifibat, the rebellious governor of 
^ Governor of Budaun, he was sent to punish the contumacious Toniars 
(Jangharas), whom ^‘he plundered and took prisoners to a 
raau.”^ To this expedition of Muluibat’s is apparently due the 
^^^iigration of the Janghdras from Usahat and Salfmpur of Budaun to Khera 
^'ijhera of Shdhjahdnpur. Hence they gradually spread over the whole of 

^ ^'(ir>kh-i-Muhdrak Shdhi, Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 4,% 44. * p>i(l.; and Dow’s Farisbta 

quoted by Bareilly Settlement Deport. In the lasbnmned work Har is throughout called Nnr. 

'ow’r Farishla aud Baduyuni, quoted in Mr, Mocus’ Beport, ^ee also above, p. 98. 

II, 27. 
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Faridpur find Bisalpur. The date of the expulsion of the Ahirs from Kliera 
Bajhcra by their chief Udai Singh is in their own family histories given as 1387 
A. D. If, as is possible, they were driven into Shahjahanpur by the severities 
of Firoz Tughlak, the date is perhaps correct. It was perhaps to the accession 
of a second wave of refugees flying from the wrath of Muhabat that they owed 
the rapid extension of their domains in this district. But in any case the period 
of their emigration eastwards across the Ramgauga is fixed between the definite 
limits*of 1387 and 1422.^ 

In 1424 the emperor Mubarak marched in a menacing manner towards 
The Katehriyas again Katehr ; but ho was met on the banks of the Ganges by 
give trouble, 1494. Singh, who was weary of fighting and submitted. As 

the Katchriya’s tribute was three years in arrears, he was confined for a few 
days until his accounts were settled. The imperial army then crossed the 
Ganges, and chastised the recusants dwelling between that xdver and Kumaun.'^ 
We hear no more of Har Singh, and for seventy years no more of his clan. 
But 411 1494 the emperor Sikandar Lodi ^visited Katchr and quelled a fresh 
rebellion. The landholders of that country had concentrated in large numbers 
and offered a well-contested battle. They wore at last routed, and the army 
of Islam captured a great quantity of booty.”*^ From this time forward, for many 
a long year, the Kateliriyas remained quiet. All their gallant efforts at main- 
taining their independence had failed, and they seem to have resigned them- 
selves to their fate, after carrying on a bravo and almost unremitting struggle 
against their Muhammadan conquerors for 300 years. Occasionally, hencefor- 
ward, we hear of isolated outbreaks, but these were mere attempts to avoid 
payment of the revenue cl^uo, not combined efforts to throw off the Muham- 
madan yoke. For years the country enjoyed comparative rest; and except an 
earthquake in 1506, no events of importance occurred. The jungle was gra- 
dually cleared, while population and tillage extended. 

During the reign of Slier Shah, however (1540-1545), the Katehriyas 

would again appear to have given some trouble. For wo 
Sher Shah establf.shea ^ , , , tt- i i i. « 

a garrison at Kahar, find that usurper marching to Kabar, capturing the town, 

lire, 1543, building there the castle of Shergarh, to keep tlio 

burghers in check.^ Other memorials of this visit exist at Kdbar. The Kha- 

was Tal, to the south of the castle, was probably named after Sher Sbdh’s most 

trusted general, and the Ishimpur quarter after his son and successor,^ When 

* Bareilly Settlement Report, pp. 26, 27. ’ Ihut, 3 T(irihh--i Khdn Jahdn 

T>owson's Elliot, V., 28. Erom this note to the end of the paragroph the language is 
prematurely applied by Mr. Moens to a period seventy years earlier. * 

Arch(cj>logwal Survey Beportn. vol, I., p. 359. ® Islam Sbdh, the Salim SnaU v 

Elphinstone, 
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KhawSs Kban was in rebellion against Islam Shah, ho again visited this 
part of the country, pillaging the parganahs which lie along the foot of the 
hills.^ The Katehriyas sooin to have earned favour in the eyes of Islam 
Shah. For about 1652 we find him appointing Mitrasen, the Katchriya Kaja 
of Lakhnor or Shahabad in lidmpur, to tho important government of 
Sambhal. 

We now quit history for tradition, and tradition of a rather insecure kind. 
It is said that at the beginning of tho sixteenth century Jagat Singh Katehriya 
founded Jagatpur near Bareilly. ^ Tlicro is no reason to doubt that this was 
Foundation of Ba- ^‘^se ; but to the statement that in 1537 his sons 

rciily, cere. 1537 Bus Deo and Barcl Deo founded Bareilly itself sceptical 
objections may be raised. It is far too probable that their names were 
invented, like those of so many mythical founders, to account for tho name 
of tho foundation. Tho real derivation of the word Bareilly is of courso 
uncertain ; but an excellent authority’* deduces the name of the Oudh 
Bareli from tho Bhars, a tribe who onco roamed this district also.^ The 
multitude of bambus around the city might at once have suggested tho 
prefix bans to distinguish this Bareilly from that. Only 35 years after its 
reputed foundation wo find the town called Bans Bareli.^ But the strongest 
argument against the legend is the great variety of form under which it occurs. 
The version just given was that recounted to Mr. Moens. But Mr. Stack’s in- 
quiries resulted in another version, which makes Raja Jagat Singh a Barhcla 
Rajput, with two sons, Basdeo and Nagdeo. Basdeo built in 1550 a castle, 
calling it Bas Bareli, after his special and his tribal names ; and N^gdeo built 
a part of the new city. A third story, supplied by a local banker and pamphlet- 
toer, Lula Lakshminurayan Kdyath, makes Basdeo a Barlial Rajput of Jagat 
village, and tho original name of tho town Basdeo Barhali. There is one 
point only upon which all three versions are agreed, viz.^ that a Rajput named 
Ibisdoo founded a masonry fort in the old city. Its remains arc still visible, 
and its name is traceable in that of tho Kot muhalla or quarter. Yet how 
popular legend may err as to tho true history of places built but three centu- 
ries ago may bo seen by reading the article on Khwaja Phul in the Cawnporo 
notice.® 

m Dobson’s Elliot, IV., 484 j and Prof. Dowson’s note on the life of Khawaa 

appendix E. to same volume. ^ Jagatpur is now a muhalla or ward of the old 

^ Mr. W. C. Beneit, C.S. It may bo mentioned that Bareilly is not the only 
pluee so called in this district. Sheet 6 of the Revenue Survey map shows another spot so 
Gained, on tho edge of the mila swamp in Pilibhit. But it is not pretcuded that tho 
of Bis Deo and Bareldeo ever reached iuto that Ban jura parganah. •* Tdrikh- 

Elliot, V., 605. ® That village is said to have been founded by an eunuch 

K^nwaja Sar&i) in the service of a princess named. Htul. But in reality Phul was the name 
VI the eunuch himself, and not of a royal mistress Guzr., YI., 210, note l. 
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The Katehriyas once more rose durinjj tlio second reign of Huinayiin, 

Last revolt of the 1555-56 ; and in this rebellion Bdsdeo is said to have taken 
Katehriyas. ^ j|. suppressed Oil the accession of Akbar, 

whose general, Almas Ali Khan, slew Basdeo and captured his fort. The grow- 

Bareiiiy is men importance of Bareilly as a military post or otherwise 

tioned for the first was almost immediately afterwards recognized. Though 
time iQ hibtorjjloCd. x*omaining a part of the Budaim government, it was created 

the charge of a separate or subclivisional governor. Badayuni tells ns that 
in 1568 its government was conferred, together with that of Sambhal, on one 
Husain Kuli Khan ; and this is the first mention of Bareilly in the histories. 
The revolt of Akbar’s cousins, the Mirzas, and their flight to Gujarat ;^1566), 
have been already montionod.^ Tho disturbances which they afterwards 
created in that country forced the emperor to march thither and eject them 
(1572). But some of tho fugitive princes, and amongst them Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza, found their way to Northern India. The governor of Kant and Gola, 
HuvSain Khan Tukriya, had just returned, wounded, from an expedition against 
some banditti in another part of his sovereign’s dominions, when ho heard that 
Ibrahim was threatening this district and Sambhal. He advanced to Bareilly, 
and thence to Sambhal, while Ibrahim retreated.^ In pursuing tho Mirzas 
through the Panjab he was afterwards joined by the Bareilly governor, Husain 
Kuli Khan. 


Later on in Akbar’s reign Mirza'^ Ain-ul-mulk was appointed governor ; 
Its earlier gover- whether as the immediate successor of Husain Kuli 

nors. Khiin is unceflrtain. Memorials of his rule exist in tho Mirzai 


mosque and the plot known as tho Mirzai-biigh at Bareilly. He was succeeded 
by Bahrdmand Khan. The divisions and revenuo of the district, as fixed by 
Todar Mai and recorded in 1590 by Abiil FazI, have been already shown.^ 
In the last year of Jalidngir’s reign, or first of Slmhjahjin’s (1627), Sultan 
Ali Khan became governor ; an 1 in tho following year (1628) Ali Kuli Khdn 
was appointed. At some time before tho death (1658) of Sliahjahan, Bareilly 
obtained a fresh step of promotion. It was created tho headquarters of the 
Budaun Government, vice Budaun degraded.^ In tho same reign tho Katoh- 
riyas were again tho cause of disturbance. Though no longer daring to resist 
imperial governors, they had still sufficient vigour to annoy their neighbours. 

1 Supra p. 347. * Authority the same as in penultimate note. This Husain Khari 

Tukriya was not, as inferred by the settlement report, the same person as the Husain 
Khan, governor of Bareilly and Sambhal But as they were both afterwards m 

pursuing the Mirzas about the Panjab, the mistake may be easily made. ^ When a 

suffix, as in the case of Ibiihim Husain Mirza just mentioned, this title denoted 
blood ; when a prefix, as in the ijreseut case, it was a title bestowed on officials. ^ onpr‘J' 

p. G02. ‘T, U'4. 
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Making this district a base of operations, they between 1625 and 1638 steadily 
encroached on that of the Tarai, then held chiefly by the Rajas of Kurnaun. 
They were pushed back within their former frontiers by Rustam Khmi, gover- 
nor of Moradabad.^ Two other rulers of Bareilly, appointed by Sh&hjahan, 
are remembered by name. Abdullah Khan, of Malliabad, was succeeded by 
Riija Manik Ohand Khattri, of Shabjahanabad. But the last of Shalijahan’a 
appointments, Raja Makrand Rai, who succeeded his father Manik in 1657, has 
left behind him more solid traces of his rule. 

He founded the Makrandpur quarter, the cathedral mosque (Jdtni Masjid)^ 

Raja Makrand r^i Suiinis, and near it a largo new fort. In honour of 

his new master Ah\mgir or Xurangzeb, ho built or renamed 
Alamgiriganj. He is also credited with the foundation of the now city^ on asito 
formerly occupied by sdl forest. All these works except the fort, whose site is 
now occupied by other buildings, remain. It was at tlie end of Slnibjahan’s, and 
therefore probably at the beginning of Makrand’s rule, that one Badr Jahan of 
Pihani, now in Ondh, refused to pay tribute. The governor’s summons ho 
answered by annexing all the oastern part of the district. But, imperial forces 
being sent against him, ho was soon suppressed and captured. A satirical cou- 
plet still keeps liis nioniory fresh among the people : — 

** Sadr Jakdn ke Badr Jahdn^ 

Chkore Pihdui jae kahdn 'P* 

Badr Jahan would have been chief of tho world. But when ho loft 

Pihani, where wont he?” This Badr Jahan was not the only chief whoso 

rebellion at about the same time disturbed tho district. Tho energy and vigour 

of Makrand Riii fouhd a congenial task in suppressing a Kateliriya revolt at 

Bareilly itself. Tlio result was the banishmeut from tho city of all Katehriyas, 

and tho massacro of all such as claimed descent from Basdeo. The ejected 

Rajputs founded Faridpur, Ohaubdri, and other places in tho Ramganga basin. 

Makrand was still ruling when, in tho reign of Auraugzib (1658-1707), 

Bareilly attained its present rank as the headquarters of a province. The 

governments of Sambhal and Budaun were united under the old name of Katehr, 

and he was appointed prefect of tho wholc.^ But, despito his prosperity, he 

canae to an untimely end. Kalian Rui was an influential Janghara chief of 

Faridpur; and when he died, his nephew, a pervert to Islam, seized the horitage 

of his infant sons. On coming of age, the eldest, Dhiyau Das, stabbed tho 

usurper. The deed was committed in the Government court at Faridpur, and 

^ See Batten’s Notes on the Kurnaun Tardi. *Thi8, as already mentioned, is some- 

times assigned to Nfigdeo, tho son of Jagat. So is the market afterwards named Alamgiri- 
f?anj. For some further account of all those buildings sec Gazetteer article on Bareilly city, 
^upra p. 105. Less than eighty years afterwards we find Moradabad a separate though 
perhaps subordinate gorernment. 
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Makraml, in spite of an imperial order for his release, punished the contempt 
by .blowing Daiydn away from a gun. Turning Muslim to add force to his 
complaint, a kinsman of the executed lad reported Makraud’s disobedience at 
Dehli. The result was that the complainant L4l Singh returned to Bareilly 
with a large forco, and arresting Makrand, cut off his fingers one by one.^ 

This must have happened before 1679 ; for when Aurangzib in that year 
Jangbara revolt, niade his expedition against Ajmer, we find Bareilly govern- 
ed by one Muhammad Rafi. Elated perhaps by the con- 
cession made to them in the case of Makrand, and seeing that the emperor’s 
hands were full, the Jangharas now seized the opportunity of revolting. Refus- 
ing to pay revenue, they burnt and sacked- the villages of all who declined to 
join them. After a stubborn fight at Khardiha near Deoria, Muhammad Raff 
defeated the insurgents and slew their leaders. Deoria was captured and burnt, 
while the Banjaras of tho north, who had joined in the insurrection, wero 
defeated and severely punished.^ 

During tho anarchy which followed tho death of Aurangzib in 1707, 
the authority of tho Bareilly governors was completely sot at defiance. Tho 
Hindu chiefs again found themselves almost iudepondont. While withholding 
tho tribute duo to tho imperial treasury, they quarrelled amongst thomselvos. 
Everyman’s hand was against his neighbour. It was a favourable time,” 
writes Mr. Moens, for any determined adventurer with a few followers to 
rise rapidly to power, by taking advantage of tho general confusion and tho 
jealousies and dissensions of the Hindu chiefs.” Such a man soon rose to tho 
surface in the person of Ali Muhammad, tho founder of Rohilla rule.^ 

The Rohillas or Ruholas were Pathans — that is to say men of Afgluin or 
Rise of the Rohil- Baliich extraction. Their name is said to mean, in some trans- 
montane language, hillmen. Why it should have been 
applied to the Pathans of what is now called Rohilkhand, rather than to other 
adventurers of similar origin, it is impossible to say. Ever since the reigns of 
Shcr Shah and his successors (1540-55), themselves Pathans, Pathans had 
flocked into India. To these brave and hardy highlanders tho wars of Akbar 
and his descendants had given ample employment. They had preferred tho 

1 Family history of Chaudhari Naubat R^i of Bareilly, quoted in Mr. Moens’ report. 
Faridpur town was then called Fura ; aud Faridpur parganali was a portion of mahdl Bareli. 

^ ibid, * The two great cont emporary authorities for the Uohilla period are Captain 

Hamilton’s //i.slory o/ the Rohillu Afghans^ ; and the GttHstdn4-‘Rahmai, OT life of tho 
lord-protector Uahmat, by his son Nawab Mustajab Kh4n. The former represents the view 
of the Uohillas taken by their opponents ; the latter, that taken by themselves. Minor 
authorities are ihe Gul uRahmat, written by Rahmat’s grandson ; the Sigar-ul-Matakhirin ; 
Captain Francklin’s Reign of Shdh Alamy 1798 ; Blphinstone’s and Mill’s Histories of India ; 

Mr. Moens* Seitlement Repot t ; and an article contributed to the Calcutta Review by Mr. Stephen 
Whiteway, C.S , 1875. The light thrown on the subject by contemporary English politicianfl, 
such as Burke, is discoloured by party passion, and therefore worthless. 
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comparalivo \Tealth of India to the discomfort of their own cool mountains, 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century saw them numerously settled in the 
tract between Ganges, hills, and Oudh. 

The man who was to strengthen by uniting their disjointe 1 ranks was, 
Origin of Ali Mu- however, a Pathan only by adoption. And here wo may 
hammad. some skotch of the relation which Afi Muhammad 

bore to other Rohilla chiefs. Mahmud Khan, surnaniod Shaikh Moti, was an 
Afghan of Kandahdr. His family belonged to the Badalzai clan of the 
.Bahraioh race, and had long been renowned for sanctity. We need not pursue 
his genealogy further tlian by saying that, like all Afghans, ho traced his descent 
to Afghan, tlio grandson of Saul, and through Saul to Jacob. MalimiiJ left, 
amongst other sons, two named Ilasan^ and Shah Alam. Both arc said to have 
migrated into India; but it seems that neither adopted that country as a perma- 
nent residence. Hasan loft three sons, Dundi, Niamat, and Sildbat; Shah Alam 
one only, named Rahmat. But besides his son, Shah Alam had a slave named 
Bdud, who with his master’s permission wandered off to seek a fortune in India. 
Baud first took service, about the year 1707, under tho potty chief of Madka in 
South Sarauli.^ At tho head of some 200 men, adventurers like himself, he 
assisted his master against the neighbouring landholders ; and in a raid on tho 
village of Bakauli in Kabar, obtained amongst other prisoners a young boy of 
the Jdt caste. Taking a fancy to the lad, Baud adopted him, made him a 
Muslim, and named him Ali Muhammad. This account of All’s origin is no 
doubt extremely distasteful to tho Pathdns themselves. That their hero should 
have been born of a by no means exalted Hindu caste, that he should have been a 
captive taken in potty war, and tho adopted son of a slave, grates on their feel- 
ings. They prefer to consider him the son of Baud, and Baud tho son of ShAh 
Alam.^ But that ho was what we have hero described him is shown by tho 
best contemporary authority, as well as by a common saying of the Hindus 
themselves : — 

** Aise se aisc deJiho Parhhu ke ihdt, 

Aonla kd rdja bhayo Bakauli kd JdV' 

“ See from God’s will what mighty changes spring, 

Bakauli’s Jdt became great Aonla’s king.’’ 


As the fame of Dadd’s bravery and skill spread abroad, ho was joined by 
Death of his adop- ^ numorous Afghdn following, and employed by more 
live father Ddud, important masters. For services rendered against the 


* Hamilton calls him Hiunass ; but the nomenclature of the GuUttdn^i- Rahmat has been 
preferred. * Authorities agree that tho village was South Sarauli ; but while Mr. 

Waiteway calls it Madka, Mr, Moons writes Mudhkur. It was not, however, one of the village# 
reded after tho Mutiny to Rampur, and its identification in the map of ihoparganah ia difficult. 
. llaiDilton has here for once consented to their views. 
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Marlialtas, the emperor gave him grants of land in Sh/ihi of ttiis district and 
Satfisi of Budaiin. Hearing of his success, his former owner joined him. But 
Shah Alam’s claims for a share in the fruits of that success were inconvenient, 
and Di'uid caused him to be murdered in his bod. The unprincipled slave after- 
wards changed sides, and served the Kiimaun Raja against the emperor. But, 
dissatisfied wllh what seems to have been but half-hearted service, that moun- 
tain potentate treacherously invited him to a friendly meeting, cut off his feet, 
and killed him by extracting the sinews from the stumps. At the age of fourteen 
Ali Muhammad found himself again an orphan. 

But Ali Muhammad was^a born ruler, and a ruler of precocious ability. 

Ali shows that he father’s careful lessons in intrigue and soldiery had found 
can vriiik iiluiie. ready pupil. Ho at onco took possession of Baud’s estates 

in Bndaiin, and placed himself in command of Daiid’s forces.^ In his search for 
powerful patrons, he fixed on Azmat-ullah, governor of Moradabad, and bis son 
Muln-uJ-din, governor of Bareilly. Having gained their confidence in the 
completion of the campaign against the Kumaim Ib^ja, he turned his attention 
to the increase of his domains. One Muhammad Saleh, a court eunuch, had 
obtained the farm of Manauna, a largo village near Aonla, and had seemed 
disposed to add thereto the patrimony of the young Kohilla. Obtaining the 
indirect permission of Azmat-ullah, AU Muhammad surprised his rival, 
slew him, and took possession of his land. The next object of his ambition 
was Aonla, bis futuro capital. Fearing openly to atlack its Katehriya chief, 
Duja, Ali caused his assassination, and in the confusion tliat ensued seized the town 
and pargana. Complaints of these transactions of course reached court, for 
the nominal owner of Manauna and Aonla was no less a person than Umdat-ul- 
mulk, paymaster-general of tho imperial forces. But Ali had bribed the prime 
miaister, and was confirmed in possession of the lands ho had seized. His 
success attracted hosts to his standard. For liis services against the Barba 
Sayyids at Jansatlr the emperor created him a Navvdb and reduced the assess- 
ment of his domains (1737). 

Tho last was a needless concession; for, like all half-independent eastern 

Ue is joined by chioftaiiis, Ali Muhammad only paid revenue when he felt 
Rahmat Khan. himself too weak to resist payment. He wns now, as 

already mentioned,^ joined by Kahmat, tho son of Shah Alam. This after- 
wards distinguished ruler was born about 1708, and had been left an orphan 
at the age of four. Being of a cautious and somewhat avaricious disposition, 
he began life as a small trader between Labor and Dehli. Ho readily forgave 

* Amongst the officers who assented to this measure was a grandson of Shaikh Moti, Malik. 
Shadi Khan. The force seems to have cunBisied of but 300 men, ^Gazetteer, III,, 604*600. 

3 Supra p. 106. 
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hi8 father’s murder, and received twelve villages from the adopted son of tho 
murderer. 

In weakening the royal authority, and driving refugees eastward to 
recruit the Rohilla forces, the invasion of Nadir Shdh did Ali Muhammad a signal 
service. He took advantage of the occasion by anne.xing most of parganah 
Richha, and encroaching on the lands of all his weaker neighbours. *Com- 
plaiuts of these usurpations having reached Dehli, the emperor ordered Raja 
Ilarnand Khatri, governor of Moradabad, to eject the Rohillas from Katehr.i 
Ilarnand was joined by Abdul Nabi, governor of Bareilly, who counselled pru- 
dence. But Harnand was not tho man to take such advice, and was complete- 
ly defeated in Moradabad by Ali Muhammad, who had marched swiftly from 
Aonia with 12,000 men. Both tho imperial governors were slain, while the 
Rohilla seized most of what now began to be known as Rohilkhand.* Th* 
lebellion was too flagrant to pass unnoticed, and all that the friendly prime 
minister could do for Ali was to send his own sou against him. 13ut the peace- 
ful termination of that son’s expedition has been described in the Bijnor notice.* 
Officially recognized as governor of Katehr or Rohilkhand, Ali now entered 
n8^govc%n7o£Rom^ Bareilly. Ho despatched Pdinad KhAn to eject 

kbaad, 1740. Despat, tho Banjara chief who then hold Pilibhit. The 

operation was successfully accomplished, and that parganah added to tho fief 
of Rahmat Khan (1740), Tho victorious Rohilla next took au opportunity 
which presented itself of avenging his adopted father. A successful invasion 
of Kumaun in 1744 was followed by an unsuccessful one in 1745. But tho 
history of these campaigns will find its place in the notices on districts of the 
Kumaun division. It was not long after the failure of the second that Ali 
Muhammad found himself attacked. How his foresters fought with those of 
<li0 Naw4b Vazir SafJar Jang, and how Safdar Jang set the emperor against 
him, has been already told.^ Ali Muhammad had attempted to restore the old 
fort of Aldchhatra, but after sinking much money was forced, for want of 
mshed more, to abandon the enterprise. Ho now turned to 

peror, 174I ' Bangarh, a fortress in Budaun, and about as far south of 

as Ahichhatra is north of it.® Hero he was besieged by the emperor, 
hero ho was forced to surrender, after being for five years the almost 
undisputed master of Rohilkhand. 

' It will be remembered that tho term Katehr now included the whole of the modern 
hohilkhand. ^ He had already held the south of this district and north of Budaun, He 

sent his^offleers to adminUter Kampur, Shabjah&npur, and Morada bad. * Supra 

!'• 348 . * Supra p. 106. ® This detail is mentioned because the settlement report 

Bangarh and Ahhiohatra identical. But see Maulvi Muhammad Karim’s memoir of 
"«<Uun, Mr. Whiteway’s essay, and the map of the Budaun district given abort ; see alio 
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If Safdar Jang had hoped to obtain Katehrfor himself, he was disappointed. 

Ilia roicftse and 13adr-ul-Islam and Farid-ud-din, son of Ali’s old patron, 
restoration, 1743 . i\zmat-ullah, were appointed governors. The Rohillas 
w^ero expelled from the Tardi, while u proclamation forbade further Afghdn 
immigration into Rohilkhand. Pathans were by the same edict warned not to 
approach Delili, whither Ali Mhuammad was conveyed as a state prisoner. 
Rut only half a year later some five or six thousand^ Pathans, headed by 
Rahmat Khln, appeared suddenly before the royal palace at Dehli and 
demanded his release. The capital was then, as they had taken oare to 
discover, somewhat bare of troops; and the emperor yielded to their 
clamour. Keeping two of Ali’s sons as hostages at Dehli, ho dismissed 
All himself to the governorsliip of Sirhind. But the invasion of Ahmad Khan 
Abdali, in 1748, proved as profitable to Ali Muhammad as had been that of 
Kadir (Shah. Ahmad seems to have entertained friendly feelings towards Ali, 
and had sent his sons, the hostages, to safety in Kandahar, the home of their adop- 
tive grandfather. Ali at once therefore ti^ok the opportuuity which the 
embarassments of the imperial power afforded and marched into Rohilkhand.^ 
IJis old followers flocked to his standard, rejoicing that their chief should 
* enjoy his own again.” His sway was easily restored ; and when in the satno 
year (1748) Ahmad Shah succeeded to the em])Ire, Ali seized the opportunity 
of getting his possessions confirmed to him. llis old enemy Safdar Jang was 
candidate for the office of prime minister ; and Ali joined heartily in that 
nolde’s cause, sending Rahmat Khan with 1,000 horse to support him at 
Dehli. Safdar obiained the desired post ; and in return procured for Ali an 
imperial grant conferring on him almost the whole of Rohilkhand. Having 
thus obtained the most complete authority, Ali devoted all his efforts towards 
rendering that authority permanent. He removed all the old officials and 
landholders, supplanting them by creatures of his own. The forest country at 
the foot of the hills was a den of robbers, and he spent considerable trouble in 
destroying their fastnesses. 

But a hard life, and perhaps an hereditary disease, had left him small 

, , , time to mature his arrangements. A cancer in the back, and 

Deathbed arrange- » , , . ii f 

mcnts of Ali a general disintegration of the system, warned him that 
Muliamraad. his end was approaching. His two eldest sons, Faiz-ulIAh 

and Abdullah, were still captives in Afghanistan ; and his four younger sons were 
as yet too young to take part in the administration. Summoning, therefore; 

’ Hamilton says 4,000; Miistajeb Khan, 7,000. 2 JlamiUon. The GulistAnn-Bahjnai 

goes 80 far as to assert that ho was sent back to Katcbr by the emperor, who feared he 
join the Abdgli. 1 ho Abdali, it add.s. had offered him the ofllce of prime minister at Dean* 
AjU entered Kohilkhand through the Dijuor district. J Supra p. 34S. 
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his chiefs around him, ho made beforo them a will which showed a large 
trust in their fidelity. His third son Sad-ulhlh was to be his successor until, if 
ever, his elder sons returned. Rahmat Khan was to be protector or regent 
{Hdfiz)j and Dundi Khan comrnander-in-cliiof. With them in the general admin- 
istration wero to be associated Niainit and Silabat, the brothers of Dundi. 
Fateh Khdn was to bo steward (khdnsdmdn)^ with the special care of his threo 
younger sons ; while Sardar Khan was appointed paymaster of the troops. 
Those chiefs wero onjoinol to consult together when any common danger 
required their concerted action. Each was to bring his quota of troops to 
meet the common foe and to pay his allotted share of the common expenses, 
and all were sworn on tlio Kuritn to bo faithful to the interests of Ali s 
children. 

The dying chiefs last measure was to pay off the arrears duo to his troops, 
His death makes advance them 25 lakhs of rupees. In return was 

Rahmat regcut, 1749 . exacted from each soldier a written promise of loyalty to 
Alfs sons. Having comj)letod those arrangements Ali was carried to court, 
and held a last levee. He again explained the onactmonts of his will, and 
expired, entreating the assembled officers to protect his children (1749). Thus 
died at the early ago of 50 one of the greatest though least scrupulous of self- 
made men. Ho was buried at Aonla iu a handsome tomb, which as yet shows 
no signs of decay. 

In Ali Muhammad’s death Safdar Jang found wliat he thought a safe 
Safdar Jang’a ma- opportunity for renewed aggression. Ho had long sighed 
climatiuns. [{.^JHIkliaiid to Oiilli and make the Ganges the 

south-western frontier of his realm. But the new lord-protector of tlio 
Kohilla commonwealth was more than equal to the occasion. How easily ho 
defeated SafJar’s first cat’s-paw, Kutb-ud-din, and his seoond Kaim Khan, has 
been shown in the Bijnor and BiiJauri notices respectively (1750).^ Rahmat s 
next exploit was the reduction of the Tarui country east of Pilibhit. Marching 
in person to that town, ho despatched Shaikh Kabir to annex parganas Piiraii- 
pur and Sabna. This operation was easily accomplished, and, crossing tlio 
Sarda, Kabir carried the war into Safdar’s country, seizing Khairagarh of 
Oudh. Rahmat returned to Aonla. 

Here he found fresh complications awaiting him. IIar<l pressed by both 
brings the Rohilla and Bangash Pathans, Safdar had enlisted the 
Marhattas against the latter. The Bangash chief applied 
Aonla for assistance, which, though withhold by Rahmat and Diiodi, was 
granted by Sad-uUah and Fateh Khan, The Marhattas thereon, as already 

■Pp. 31!), 1C8, 
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described, crossed the Ganges and defeated the two latter chiefs in Budaun,' 
The defeated Rohillas fled to Aonla, and left it in company with all their 
colleagues, including Eahmat himself Safdar Jang occupied the evacuated 
city, and began to prepare boats for the passage of the Ramganga (1751). 

The Rohillas hurried northwards to the foot of the hills ; but the exact 
spot where they stood at bay is disputed by the two principal authorities. 
Hamilton says that it was Laldhang, on the Gavhw^dl hills just outside Bijnor ; 
Mustajab KhAn asserts that his grandfather, after defeating Safdar *Jang 
near Aonla, retreated to Chilkia. 

The improbabilities of the latter s story are however very great,’ and the 
version of the former is to bo preferred. lu either case the details of the 
lingering siege by Safdar Jang and the Marhattas are the same. They have 
been given in the Bijnor notice;* and it wdll suflico to repeat that when a 
second Abdali inroad occasioned his return to court, Safdar Jang was fain to 
patch up a peace (1752). Before ho returned towards Lucknow, aocompanied 
by his late adversary Rahmat, ho had rooeivod from the latter bonds for an 
indemnity of Rs. 50,00,000 and for a yearly tribute of Rs. 5,00,000. Handed 
over to the Marhattas, those bonds formed tho groundwork for their later 
claims on Rohilkhand. Oa taking leave of Safdar near Lucknow, Rahmat 
was presented with a charter confirming him aud his descendants in the 
possession of Puranpur-Sabna. 

The Abdali left India without approaching Dehli. But his friendly 
Partition of Ro- interest in Ali Muhammad had not expired with that chiefs 
/i,h^^^"Muhatamad^i death, and he now sent Abdullah and Faizullah back to 
Aonla, with a request that the provisions of their father's 
will should be observed. Rahmat and his colleagues consented ; but, unwilling 
to deprive themselves of all authority, they deviseil an execution of the will 
such as they knew would embroil Ali's sons and restore the power to their 
own hands. The State was divided into three parts, each part being consigned 
to tho joint government of two brothers. Aonla fell to AbdullAh the eldest, 
and Murtaza the youngest son of Ali ; Bareilly to Faizulldh the second, and 
Muhammad Yar the fourth ; and Mor^dabaJ to the two remaining sons. The 
success, or rather ill-succcss, of this arrangement was proved more rapidly than 
even the guardians themselves could havo hoped. The partisans of Abdullah 
and Murtaza were artfully stirred up to fight in the streets of Aonla, and that 
city was plundered. Abdullah accused Rahmat of favouring his brother, while 
Rahmat retorted by accusing Abdulldh of an intent to murder himself. On 

^ F. 109. IVot at Isldmnagar in Aonla, as stated by the settlement report, but at Isldmnagar, 
the capital of the parganah so named in Budsun. Thia was on the direct road from Raroga»b 
where the Marhattas crossed the Ganges, to BisauU aud Aoola. 360. 
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this latter pretence Abdulldh was banished across the Ganges ; but the indigna- 
tion of his father’s old retainers was strong, and ho was recalled. These disturb- 
ances were nevertheless pleaded as excuso for a fresh partition of the country. 
Sadull&b, with a pension of eight lakhs, was made the nominal head of the State. 
Abdull&bohtained a fief in Budaun, ^ On Faizullah was bestowed most of Rdm- 


pur and the Chdchait domain in this district. Murtaza left the country in 
dis<rust. Muhammad Ydr had quitted Rohilkhand with Abdulldh, and was pro- 
bably absent at the time of distribution, for he is not mentioned as obtaining 
any share. Ali’s remaining son, AlMh Ydr, died almost immediately afterwards 
of consumption (1754). 

But the lion’s share of course fell to the guardians themselves. Rahmat 
^ ^ obtained almost the whole of Bareilly, besides portions of 

is perraTnentiy'esta- other districts. Dundi Khan’s large domain Jncliided no 
blished, 1754. portion of this district; but parganah Aonla fell to tho 

share of Sarddr Khdn. Rahmat at once proceeded to make himself at home 
in Bareilly. One wifo and his oldest son, Indyat, were provided with apart- 
ments ill tho fort at Bareil|r itself. The remaining ladies of his household 
were sent to Pilibhit, where he built a seraglio (mahalsardi), a hall of audience 
(diwein-i-dm), and a council-chamber {diiodn-i~hhds), lie changed tho name of 
that town to Hdfizabad. It was in the same year (1754) that the disgraced 
SafJar solicited Rdhmat’s assistance against tho emperor. Rahmat at once 
complied by leading 40,000 Rohillas across the Ganges. But at Hdpur he was 
turned back by an imperial order bidding him, if his promise forbade him to 
fight under his sovereign’s standard, to return to Rohilkhand. Safdar shortly 
afterwards died (1754), being succeeded by his son Shuja-ud-daula, the future 
master of Rohilkhand, In the following year Rahmat founded Hafizganj as a 
sort of half-way house between Bareilly and Pilibhit, 


A third Abddli invasion of India, in 1757, was followed by a Marhatta in- 


Ris prosperity. 


vasiou of Bijnor two years later. On this occasion tho 
quarrel was with the chief Najib-ud-daula,^ who had 


always beeij more or less independent of tho Aonla confederacy ; but the dan- 


ger being a common one, both Rahmat and Shuja-ud-daula lent their aid. 
The operations of the campaign have elsewhere been described once for all 
(1759).^ Just before it opened Bareilly w^as visited by the refugee prince 
•A^li Qauhar, afterwards the emperor Shfih Alam. On Ahmad Abddli’s 
fourth invasion he was joined by the Rohillas under Indyat and Dundi 
At the battle of Panfpat they formed tho right wing of the Durdni 


4 n Ujhfini and Sahaswan ; supra, p. 1 10, * JSupra pp. 3w’C-359, • Jtid, 

- was in mourning for his mother, and ill. 
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anny, but distinfjuished themselves little, being turned at the first onset by 
Ibrdhim Gardi Khan (1761).^ Before leaving India, the victorious Ahmad 
appointed Rahmat his plenipotentiary (vakil-i'-mutlak) at Delhi, bestowed Etawa 
as a recompense on him and Dundi, and other districts on their follow chiefs. 
But these grants wore rather permissions to conquer than solid rewards, 
Inayat was sent to subdue EtAwa, and, after great resistance from the Marhatta 
and other local barons, succeeded in doing so. About this time there fell a griev- 
ous famine on Rajputaiia. Many refugees from that country emigrated into 
Rohilkhand, and some left descendants, who, under the name of Marw&ris and 
Mewdtis, are still to be found there. Rahmat employed tho newcomers for two 
years in raising a mud wall round Pilibhit (1762-63), 

Tho 3 ^oar 1761 was marked by several important events afFeotIng tho 
Rohillas. Sadullah Khdn died of consumption or of drink.^ 

Events of 1764. -n. i i i i , 

ills tomb may be seen on the same plinth as that of 

liis father Ali at Aonla ; and the remains of a new fort which he constructed at 

Atarchendi are still visible. A tremendous conflagration burnt half the town of 

Bareilly and killed 1,500 inhabitants. While nev^uildings were again rising, 

many of tho largest houses were destroyed by an earthquake. Great fissures 

opened in the earth, reservoirs were left empty, and water was thrown up iu 

places which before wore dry. The shock was felt with equal severity througli- 

out the province of Oudh, and for violence and duration is said, to have been 

exceeded by none on record since that of 1506. Inayat, who had just returned 

with his father from a fresh and victorious expedition against Et/iwa (1763), was 

despatched from Bareilly with 6,000 men to assist Shuja-iid-daula against tho 

English. He was present at the battle of Patna in May, but returned to Bareilly 

without waitiniT to be defeated at Baksar in October. His father had meanwhile 

shown the vice not of retiring too early, but cf arriving too late. Tho Sikh 

irruption of Bijnor,^ against which Rahmat had gone to assist Najib-ud-daula, 

was over before he came. 

After tho victory at Baksar the English advanced on Allahabad, and Shu- 
ja-ud-daula once more sought Rohilla aid. Despatching his family sCnd treasure 
to Bareilly, ho himself followed to urge his suit in person. At first reluctant, 
Rahmat afterwards joined him with 3,000 men, and tho two were defeated to- 
gether at Kora by General Oarnac (May, 1765). ^ Peace was struck with tho Eng- 
lish in August, and Shuja-ud-daula’s family returned from Bareilly to Lucknow 
under the care of Ikhtiyar Khan, prefect {dmil) of Karor. For the next five 

i Elphinstono’s History, Bk. XII., chap. 4. * The former is Hamilton’s, the latter 

Mustajab Khan’s diagnosis of his disease. • Supra^ p. 362. * Mustajab 

while admitting that his grandfather crossed over into the Duab with Shuja-ud-daula, 
that the former ultimately refused his aid. This etaCemeot is simply made to conceal the lact 
of Ualimat’s defeat. JlauuUou, 156, and Mill. 
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vears the Rohillas were at peace. Iq 1769, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
of his officers, Rahmat abolished all duties on merchandize throughout his 
dominions. Ho now replaced the mud wall at Pilibhit with one of brick, two miles 
and a half in circuinferonce, and built also a strong mud fort at Jalalabad.^ 
At tho end of the year ho visited tho emperor Shdh Alain at Kora ; and on his 
return built a splendid mosquo at Pilibhit, in imitation of the Jdmi Afasjld at 
Dehli. 


In the light of tho disasters which followed, sucli acts of prosperity seem 
PcclmeofthcRohilla an ireny. With 1770 began a series of misfortunes 
power, 1770. which in less than five years extinguished the Kohilla 

power. A force of 15,000 men which Rahmat led to assist tho Nawab of 
FarukbabaJ against the Marliattas was mutinous and discontented, and 
after several dcf(3at3 the Rohillas found tliomselves forced to cede Eta- 
\va and other Diiab territory to the victors. In the same year died two 
great pillars of the State, Najib-ud-daula and Diindi Khan ; while in 
that following (1771) *tho Bijnor domains of the former’s son, Zabita, 
Et'wa is saiTcn- wero again invaded by the Marliattas. The causes of tho 
acred to the Marhat- raid and its success have boon detailed abovo.^ Faiz-ul- 

lihan aiid Najib'ud- hih and Shaikh Kabfr bad marched into Bijnor to dissuade 

Zabita from provoking an invasion ; but when the Marhat- 
tas crossed the Ganges, both retreated hastily to Bareilly. 


Here all was consternation. Western Roliilkliand was occupied by tho 
. . foe that had chastised the Rohillas last year; and Rahmiit 

Marliattas’ inva- , . „ 

Sion of KohilkUaiuJ, was abscut on a Visit of condolence at Farukhabad. On his 
return he found that Sardar Khan, tlio sons of Diindi, and 
other chiefs, had already fled to Pilibhit, Tho panic seems to have affected 
Rahmat also, who was now an old man. Leaving Imiyatto defend Pilibhit, he 
retreated with most of liis chiefs into the Tarai forests.^ Tho alarm was alto- 
gether unnecessary, as the Marliattas did not enter this district. Inayat and Zdbita 
were both sent to enlist Shuja-ud-daula’s assistance. Tho Oudh ruler declined, 
however, to interfere unless Rahmat came in person to beg his interference. 
In other words, he wanted time to consider the question whether he should not 
buy off tho Marliattas, and himself seize tho coveted plains of Rohilkhand. But 
tho commander of his English contingent, Sir Robert Barker, persuaded him 
to help the Rohillas ; and Captain Harper was sent to fetch Rahmat. The 

aStai^debt^^o^the ^^^K^tiations which followed will bo found in the pages of 
Nawib Vazir, 1772. The rcsult was a final treaty, which for greater 

^ Xn Slialijahfinpur. » Pp. 352-3, * His place of refuge seems to have been 

i^augapur near N&nakmata, ^ /list , 111, 491. 
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validity was countersigned by Sir Robert Barker, Juno 15th, 1772. Shuja- 
ud-daula undertook, ‘^either by peace or war,” to drive the Marhattas 
out of Rohilkhand ; and to do so again, if they effected fresh invasion 
next winter. In return Rahmat promised to pay Shuja-ud-daula, within a 
little over three years, forty lakhs of rupees* The Marhattas shortly 
afterwards withdrew, and the Rohillas emerged from their forest fastness. 
Disease had thinned their ranks almost as effectually as war could have done. 
They are said to have lost 8,000 men of fever contracted in entrenchments. 

Amongst these was the venerable Sardar Khan, who died immediately 
Death of Sardar his return to Aonla, at the age of near 100 years. Ho 

was a man of sanctity as well as valour, and had been 
one of the earliest and strongest contributors towards the foundation of Rohilla 
power. His tomb still exists at Aonla. The breath was no sooner out of his 
body than his two sons began quarrelling as to the division of their patrimony. 
The insurrection and defeat of the younger have been described above.^ The 
next of the revolts which preluded the disruption of (tie State was more seri- 
Rebcllion of the being that of Rahmat’s own son, Indyat. Ever since 

hcirapparent, Iniyat. cession of Et^wa to the Marhattas without his consent, 

Indyat had been discontented and sullen. Under the pretence that his forces 
had been weakened by the recent mortality, ho raised 3,000 men, and with them 
took possession of Bareilly. His father ordered him to desist from further 
levies, and the order was obeyed. Rahmat visited Bareilly, and was reassured 
by what he saw there. But ho had no sooner departed to Pilibhifc than Iniyat’s 
levies continued as before. Rahmat re-advfinced on Bareilly, and encamped for 
four days on the banks of the Nakatia. But here died one who was at once 
Rahmat's ablest officer and the only man who could have patched up the quarrel. 
With the death of Shaikh Kabir Indyat lost all hope of reconciliation. He 
barricaded the streets of Bareilly and shut himself up in the fort. Rahmat sent 
llis guns to the west of that stronghold, and ordered it to be battered to the 
ground. But Inayat had seized the families of his father’s officers resid- 
ing in the town, and placed those families along the wall, opposite the 
guns. Rahmat countermanded the order for.]^mbardment, and had recourse 
to stratagem. 

He wrote an order assuring his son of his forgiveness, and conferring on him 


Its suppression. 


the parganahs of Faridpiir and Salimpur.^ Inayat seems 
at first to have suspected treachery, but he afterwards 


arrived at the conclusion that he had really gained a victory over his father, 
^nd marched out to take possession of his new domains. He advanced towards 


^ r. 11 1, * Salimpur is in BucUun. Supra pp. 
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Salfmpnr, crossing the Kdmganga at Kidra, in Karor, while his father followed 
by another route, crossing at Sardtoagar in Balia. His forces were on the 
fifth day of March overtaken at Kukri, a village beside the Andharia, on the 
extreme southern frontier of Balia. Iruiyat repulsed the first attack, under 
the paymaster Ahmad, with considerable slaughter. But when Ralimat arrived 
with the artillery, affairs took a different turn. The rebels wore soon forced 
to beg for quarter, and next morning Indyat surrendered to his father, Rahmat 
soems at first to have taunted him, saying that ho might still fight the quarrel 
out if he pleased ; and afterwards ordered him into confinement. A few days 
later ho was banished without provision. After remaining a year at Faiza- 
had in great want, ho returned to Bareilly. Rahmat still refused to support 
liim, and he die^ shortly afterwards in an obscure village near the 
city, at the early age of 31. Thus was fiilfillod the prayer which his 
vindictive father was more than once during his rebellion heard to utter: — 
Cause the cup of his life, O God ! to overflow whilst ho be yet in his 
youth.” 

The next danger was a Marhatta invasion of Budaun and Moradabad 
A fr.Bh Marhatta in- (Novemb<!r, 1772). This was repnbed according to 

T!ision ot Rohiikhand is treaty by Sliuja-ud-daula and bis British allies. The 
repnised by the Nawab j j o 

Vi.zir and his English campaign forms no part of tlie history of this district, 
and has been described elsewhere.^ The death, shortly 
ni'tor its completion, of the steward Fateh Khan loft Rahmat the solo 
survivor of those to whom Ali Muhammad had entrusted his children. The 
di lunct chief was buried in a graceful tomb, which may still bo seen at 
Aonla. The quarrel between his sons Aziin and Irshidfid Ahmad has 
found its place in the Budaun notice.^ The discomfited Azmi took refuge at 
(1773), 

These repeated dissensions between the Rohilla chiefs loft them Httlo 
Pt’opared to resist external attack. Even the central authority of Rahmat him- 
s<'U wus disregarded, and ho was unable to collect tho treaty indemnity for 
'>bich Shuja-ud-daula’s demand had been lately becoming so loud. Ho would 
luive perhaps found less difficulty ]|ad ho been trusted more; but it was justly 
foured that his avarice and treachery might turn to his own uses auy money so 
<iollected. On the death of Fateh he had seized some of his lands and repudi- 
ated a debt of two lakhs long owing to that chief. Ho had taken two lakhs 
more from tho paymaster Ahmad, ostensibly for the formerly defrauded Mu- 
hammad Yar, but really for himself. Similar requisitions had been made oa 
8^09 of Duudi Kh^n. The pension which since Sadullah’s death had been 

1 Supra pp. 111-13. * P, 113. 
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irregularly paid to his widow was now completely^ stopped, and her outcries 
were at length silenced by a bond which was of course waste-paper. 

His repeated demands for payment of the indemnity being disregarded, 

Shuja-ad-daula in- Shuja-ud*daula rosolved on the invasion and annexation 
vadea Rol^ilkhand. Rohilkhand ( December, 1773). It has been already shown 

how he enlisted the assistance of the English, and of important chiefs amongst 
the Rohillas themselves^ The intorferonco of Warren Hastings in this quarrel 
was fiercely criticised some twelve years later. He was taxed by Burke with 
the extirpation of the bravest, most honourable, and generous nation upon 
earth.” But his conduct is justified by the fact that a House of Commons, too 
willing to impeach him on other charges, refused to impeach him on this. 

The invasion had boon prefaced by several warnings, but found the 
Rohillas as unprepared as. had been that of the Marhattas a year before. 
Early in 1774, Shnja-nd-daula and Colonel Champion advanced to the 
Oudh frontier of Rohilkhand, and thence sent, as a formal ultimatum, a 
final demand for the unpaid indemnity. Rahmat at once proceeded from 
Pillbhit ^ to Aonla, where ho set up his standard. That standard was joined by 
Rajput yeomen and Baugash Pathans from the Duiib; but several notable 
chiefs of the Rohillas themselves were conspicuously absent. Faizull&h and 
the prime minister, Pahdr Singh, counselled conciliation in vain. Finding that 
the invasion would bo made through Shahjabunpiir, and not, as at first threatened, 
through Budaun, Rahmat marched from Aonla to Tanda,'* and from lYuula 
to Faridpur, crossing the Rdmganga at Kiyara. Meanwhile Shnja-ud-daula 
and the British force had advanced to Tilhar in Shahjahanpiir. Marching 
from Faridpur and Tilhar respectively, the two armies met at Mir&npur Katra 
in Shdhjahilnpiir, just outside this district (23rJ April, 1774), Rahmat, who 
had for two days been in apprehension of measures which should cut off his 
communications with Aonla and Bareilly, had made a change in his position, 
‘^intending to retire to the latter. But he was drawn out into action by Colonel 
Champion’s feint of advancing on Pilibbit, where his family had been left. 
The battle that followed will be described in the Shahjahdnpur notice. It will 

suffice here to say that Rahmat’s army was utterly routed, 

Death and j i.i ^ i, u* ix- i • 

and that he himself was slam. 

Thus fell the great lord-protector of what may be called the Rohilla com- 
monwealth. ^^Of his personal bravery” writes Mr. Whiteway, 
^Hhere can be no question ; but his prudence and caution 
often neutralized his more generous qualities, and at some crises of his life, as 

^ Supra p. 113. * Hamilton. The OuUi^Rahmat says he started from Bareilly, 

f Tin da is a Tillage somewhat over fite miles south-south-west of AonWi, iu the same pargana. 
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in 1751, almost paralyzed his action. The leading characteristic of his mind 
was perhaps avarice; and with it he combined an insincerity tkat gave him 
a facility in making promises which relieved him from a temporary difficulty, 
but which he never intended to fulfil. It was in the end a combination of 
these qualities which'brought him to his ruin. He was a stickler for religious 
observances, and many of his tenets wore those which at this day are held to 
be distinctive of the Wahdbi sect. His biographer relates with a laborious 
minuteness the rigour of his fasts and the strictness of his ritual. But what- 
ever may have boon the outward munificence to the wddow, the blind, and 
the orphan, he had very little of the real charity of religion ; and his hard 
unforgiving treatment of his sou Inayat Kh^n will for ever remain a blot on 
his memory. With all this he was a fairly successful governor ; and that 
avarico which afterwards helped to ruin him made him for a time a good ruler 
of men. The abolition of transit duties by Hafiz Rahmat in 1766 shows that 
he had the rudiments of higher statesmanship.” 

His remains were convoyed to Bareilly, where they repose in a hand- 
Ev«iits iranic- somo toriib. His defeat was the signal for a general dis- 
persal of his followers. Five of his sons escaped to Pilibhit; 
KohiUa power, while Muhammad Ydr, Faizullah, the paymaster Ahmad, 

and the steward IrshidaJ, retreated to Aonla. The throe latter continued their 
flight to Ldldhang on the hills just outside Bijnor ; but Muhammad Ydr, who 
had accompanied them as far as Bisauhy was turned back to Aonla by reports 
of the troubled state of the country. After the first panic, however, the dispo- 
sition to await events and conciliate the conqueror gained ground. At a meeting 
of citizens, convened at Bareilly by Rahmat’s son Muhammad Zulfikar, who 
had been left in charge of that place, it was resolved to send a deputation to 
Shuja-ud-daula.* On the night after the battle, a body of Shuja’s horse took 
possession of the city, and Muhammad Zulfikdr seems to have fled to Aonla.* 
Sadulldh’s unfortunate widow at once wrote from the latter place to the victor, ** 
inquiring his intentions with respect to her. Ho replied assuring her that her 
?illowance, nominal under tlio late governniont, should be really increased ; 
and bade her keep Aonla quiet by allaying popular apprehensions. She seems to 
have obeyed this order most cfToctually. On the day succeeding that of the action 
Muhammad Zulfikar and his brother Muhabat, who ha3 fled to Pilibhit, 
made their appearance in Shuja-ud-daula’s camp. They were hospitably received, 
^nd Muhdbat was next day sent back to Pilibhit with orders to quiet 
fho minds of the people. He overtook the African captain who had been sent 

J, ^ Gulistan-i -Rahmat. Muhammad Zulfikar was Rahmat’s seventh son, 

makes him the eldest, and represents him as flying to Bareilly after the battle* 
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to capture Pilibhifc the day after the battle, ^but was not permitted to enter the 
town before him, A few days later the British force and Shuja-ud-daula himself 
arrived, encamping on the banks of the Deoha. The fort, which contained 
the family of Rabmat, surrendered without resistance, and that family was 
next day removed to Aonla. The Uohilla troops were disarmed and expelled 
-from the town. Muh^bat was next required to show whore his father’s treasure 
was concealed, but made the grand reply that his father had no treasure 
except the affection of his subjects. The allied forces then fell back on Bareil- 
ly, which they occupied for some time before removing to Aonla, 

On their return march they wore met, at Hifizganj, by Fatoh-ulhili, 
the son of Dxindi. But instead of being rewarded for their cold support of 
Bahmat, both he and his brother were afterwards put under .arrest.^ From 
Aonla Shuja-ud-daula addressed circular letters to all the Rohillas of note who 
had not already submitted, bidding them to remain quietly and fearlessly at 
home. About the same time Muhammad Zulfikar was ordered to return (o 
Bareilly, with the caution that he must expect no favours from the new goverii- 
jnent. The allied forces then marched to Bisauli, where Muhammad visited, 
and was favourably received, by Shnja-ud-daula, He afterwards found a refuge 
with his brother Faizullah at Htoipur, and received a liandsome pension ; but 
died in the same year (1774). From Bisauli orders wore issued that a largo 
,Xiumber of Rohilla celebrities, including the family of Rahmat and sons of 
Dundi, should be removed to confinement at Allahabad. 

After spending the summer at Bisauli, the English and Shuja marclied 
against Faizullah and the other chiefs at Laldhang, The blockade which 
followed, and the ultimate surrender of Faizulliih on terms which gave him 
the Rumpur state and other territory, have been described elsewhere.^ One ot 
the stipulations upon whicli Faizullah’s followers most urgently insisted was tlio 
release of Rahmat’s family, and a messenger was sent to recall Muhabat from 
Allahabad. But peace was concluded before his arrival ; and meeting Shuja, 
he was conveyed by that chief to Faizabad. At Faizabad Shuja died, after giv- 
ing his successor, Asaf-ud-daula, stringent instructions not to release the family 
of Rahmat (January, 1775).^ These instructions, however, Asaf was compelled 
to disobey, as the release was insisted on by the British Resident at Lucknow. 
After much discusdion Asaf in 1776 agreed to grant a yearly pension of one 
lakh to the families of Rahmat and Dundi, in the proportion of Rs. 65,000 to 
the former, and Rs. 35,000 to the latter. The sons of Dundi joined Faizul- 
lah at R&mpur, where they found many Rohilla refugees froiri Bareilly, 

y Supra p. 114. 2 Supra pp. S64<S55. * T«ro rather acandalouf accounts of 

lus death are extant ; neither has the sanction of Hamilton or the Gulistd^-i-JRahmaf* See Mr. 
^Joens* report, p, S7, note. 
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Pilibhit and Aonla. Tho family of Ralimat remained at Lucknow, subsisling 
on the pension procuroJ for them by tlio British Government. 

By this time Rohilkhand was pacified, and had passed completely under 
The Government government of the Nawab Vazfr. Shuja had before his 

ofOiidh. death appointed his son Saidat Ali governor of Bareilly. 

But Asaf-ud-daula had always been jealous of Saddat, suspecting that the Bri- 
tish Government wished to appoint that prince Shaja’s successor. One of his 
first acts, therefore, was to banish Saadat to Benares, and to post his own 
fathcr-in-law, Siirat Singh, to the Bareilly government. Tho events of tho 
next twelve or fourteen years may bo passed over "briefly, as they atfected this 
district less than the neighbouring state of Rampur. In 1778 tho treaty of 
Laldhang was renewed under British guarantee. In 1780 Warren Hastings 
ordered Faizull&h to furnish the NawAb Vazir with tho contingent of 5,000 
men due under that treaty. After some excuses Faizulhih offered 3,000 ; but 
tho offer was rejected, and meeting Asaf-ud-daula at Chiinar, the Governor- 
General authorized him to rosuine Faizullah’s fief. The permission was, how- . 
ever, as Hastings himself left on record, merely nominal. It was only intended 
to frighten Faizulldh, and Asaf was allowed to take no advantage of it. Wo 
tlnd acordingly that in 1782 a proposal was made to Faizullah to commute 
liis military service for a scutage or money payment. Ho was believed to bo 
iiiiuiensely rich, and the demand was for no less than 15 lakhs. This ho con* 
.seated to pay, but declined to offer another 15 lakhs in order to have his lifc- 
tenuro in tho fief made perpetual and hereditary. Tho interference of tho 
Englisli authorities in these negotiations redounds little to their credit, but in 
explained by tho fact that the Nawab Vazir owed money to their Government.^ 

In 1788 Lord Cornwallis executed a treaty with the Nawilb Vazir, por- 
Traufeit dues are mitting him to reimposo in Rohilkhand tho transit duties 
icimposed, 178S. abolished by Rahmat. Tho chief conditions were as 
follows : — 

I. — No traders, English or native, to bo free from transit duties. 

II. — Passes (rawana) to be granted on all goods crossing the border, 
specifying their quantity and value. 

III. — Cloth, silk, metals, and cotton-goods to be liable to a duty of 2 J 
per cent , and salt and raw cotton to one of 5 per cent., each on a fi.xod value 
of Rs. 6 per mannd of Rs. 96 to tho sor : everything else was to be charged 
5 per cent. 

IV. — Goods imported in transit and not for sale to pay tho pass {rawana) 

but not the local dues (c?iunffi), 

' The whole question will be found discuBsed in Mill’s History. 
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F 4 roni these bald details wo pass to the story of a campaign whoso final 
Reroiutioa a t decision, though still affecting Rampur, forms an intorest- 
Rimpur.* episode in the history of this district, Faiz-ull&h died 

in 1794, apparently of the same disease as his father, Ali Muhammad. He was 
succeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Ali, a man of haughty disposition and 
almost ungovernable temper, lie in a few days rendered himself so unpo- 
pular, that one Naju Khdn and other chiefs proposed to replace him by 
Faiz-ullah’s fourth son, Ghulain Muhammad. The bait was too tempting to 
be resisted by Ghnlam, who readily entered into the plot. On the 14th 
August the conspirators marched with about 500 men to the palace of Muham- 
mad Ali. He had a blind belief in his brother’s loyalty, and refused to believe 
even the servant who camo breathlessly to announce their approach. Enter- 
ing the council-chamber, they bade Muhammad descend from the prince] y 
cushion of which he was unworthy. He drew his sword and resisted, but was 
cut down, and carried by friendly arms to the security of his womeu-chambers. 
.Qhuld.m at once assumed the vacant cushiou. To Naju, as the reward of trea- 
chery, he gave his sister in marriage. The privacy of his brother’s seraglio ho 
did not venture to invade ; aud ho obtained possession of that brother’s person 
only by a solemn oath not to injure a hair of his head. The wounded Muham- 
mad was conveyed to the castle of Dungarpur, and shortly afterwards shot 
dead in his sleep. The now Nawab’s lord paramount, Asaf-ud-danla, W’as at 
first inclined on receipt of a good bribe to recognize his accession. But of this 
the English Resident at Lucknow^ altogether refused to hear. Tho Farukhabad 
brigade under Sir Robert Abercrombie was marched out to depose the usurper. 
Advancing by forced marches from Fatehgarh to the Sankha bridge, seven miles 
north-west of Bareilly, the British general halted to await tho arrival of tho 
Lucknow contingent. 

But the Lucknow contingent were not destined to sharo his laurels. 


Battle of Bhitau- 
ra or Fatehganj 
West.* 


Gathering together a rabble of about 25,000 men, Ghuldin 
marched on Bareilly to oppose him. The Rohillas reached 
Mirganj in three days, crossing the Dojora on tho 


fourth, and taking up a position at Bhitaura, barely two miles from the 
British force. An hour before daylight on the 24th October the British 


line was under arms on the west bank of the Sankha, Riding forward to re- 
connoitre, their general found the enemy posted on the plain between himself 


1 A full account of this revolution will be found in Francklln^s Risiory of the Reign of Shdh 
Alam. 17, appendix ; and in the Guli§idn-v Rahmat. » Mr. Cherry, afterwards murdered 

by Asafs deposed successor at Benares. It should be remembered that without Asai » 
consent neither Muhammad nor Ghulfim had any right to their father’s flef, which was a 
life tenure. * A scientific account of this action will be found in the o/ 

Bengal Artillery ^ by Major F. W. Stubbs, R. A. (1877), Vol, L, Ohap. H', 
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and the village of Bhitanra, amid patches of jungle which partially concealed 
their hosts. As their front extended beyond his flanks, the reserve was ordered 
up to lengthen the line ; and with the rising sun behind them, the British 
force advanced into action. In coming forward to meet it the enemy took 
advantage of the jungle; and the native cavalry under Captain Kamsay wero 
ordered to charge them out of their dewy thickets. Captain Ramsay advanced ; 
but either mistaking his instructions or becoming confused,^ ho suddenly 
wheeled by divisions to the left, riding al mg the front of the British lino and 
exposing his flank to the enemy. Of this error tlie Rohillas at once took advan- 
age. Their cavalry charged under Naju and Buland Khdns, completely routing 
the horse of Captain Ramsay, and driving it back to break through the right 
of the British line and hamper the guns. The latter kept up as well as they 
could a fire of grape, which, without staying the tide of flight or attack, did 
great execution. Naju and Buland Khans wore slain. The British centre and 
left stoo l firm, and some of the flying troopers vvere at length rallieviby Lieute- 
nants Gahan and Richardson. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s line, formed in wedges rather than columns, was 

And defeat of tho closo ut hand. As they came on they scattered, and rushing 
Kaiiipur USUI per, Oc- i . i i i i i i- i 

lober, 17 ^ 4 . lorward with sword, spear, and matchlock, disputed the 

ground gallantly. They even seized tho British bayonets with their left hands, 
while plying the sword with their rigiit. But courage without discipline 
was of no avail against courage with it, and they wero at length beaten into 
flight. Ghulam had watched the battle from the mound where the monument 
to the 14 British oflicers killed in the action now stands.^ He had prema- 
turely, when he saw Captain Ramsay’s discomfiture, ordered his drum to 
be beat for a victory. But the victory which renamed Bhitaura Fateh- 
gauj was an English victory ; and the baffled fratricide spurred off on his 
swiftest horse. Sir Robert Abercrombie pursued the fugitives as far as the 
banks of the Dojora, where he halted a day to bury the dead ; and after- 
wards marched to Mirganj. Tho governor of Bareilly, Shambunath, sent 
his retainers to plunder in the wake of the victors. They cut off the heads 
of Naju and Buland, and conveyed them to Asaf-ud-daula, who had by this time 

^Captain Hamsay’s exact motives will never be known, as without waiting for 
inquiry he fled the field and the country. Had flight been his original intention he 
would hardly have led his troopers along the front of the British line. Whether he was 
afterwards discovered in America, as told by^ Mr. Whiteway, or in the army of Buona- 
parte, as stated (III., 30) by the East India Military Calendar, is uncertain. Thornton 
says that he both fled to the New World and took service under Napoleon. But tradition 
seems, unanimous that he was captured by the British in one of their later wars. * For 

Hcopy of the inscription giving the names of the officers see Gazetteer article on Fatehganj 
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arrived with his contingent at Tisua.^ Ho afterwards joined General Abercrom- 
bie at MfrganJ, and the combined forces pursued Ghiil&m to the foot of the 
hills. Here the usurper surrendered. He was banished to Benares ; and a 
treaty executed with his chiefs in Decernber placed the infant son of Muham- 
mad Ali in possession of a reduced fief which is now the Rainpur state. The 
succession afterwards reverted to the descendants of Ghulam, whose great- 
grandson is the present Nawab.^ The British force returned to Fatehgarh, 
and Asaf-ud-daula to Lucknow. 


Between 1794 and 1798 Nepalese incursions on the northern frontier of 
Nepiltse incur- Bohilkhand kept the Oudh Government in a state of con- 

siona. 1794 US. staiit anxiety. They atone time captured and held Kilpuri, 

then and for many years afterwards a portion of this district*; but were at 
last ejected by forces sent from Bareilly under Atfi Bog and the governor 
Shambhun^th. Meanwhile, in 1797, Asaf-nd-daula had died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Vaziv Ali, who after a brief reign was in the same year deposed ; and 
SaAdat Ali, a former governor of Bareilly, ascended the throne (January, 
1798). Saadat had been the first of the Nawab Vazir’s deputies, and was 
himself the last Nawab Vazir who governed this district. In 1801, as already 
described, Rohilkhand passed into the hands of the British.^ 

The administration of Oudh was by all accounts a maladministration. Its 

Mr. Tennant’s ac- exactions and tyrannies deprived the district of its former 
count of the Oudh j a r* i i « i . . 

miRgovernnieiit. prosperity and threw large tracts ot land out ot cultivation. 

The inhabitants sought, in Rainpur or the TarAi, an asylum from the vexations 
of almost irresponsible prefects. The general appearance of the country dur- 
ing this rdgime is well described by an English clergyman, who in 1799 accom- 
panied a British force on its march from the Diiab to Lucknow. His route lay 
through Chandausi (of Mor&dabad), Bisauli (of Budaun), Aonla, Aliganj, 
Bareilly, and Faridpur. 

“ Bareilly,” writes Mr. Tennant/ ** is a lar«:e town, capital <yf Rohilkliand. This fine 
country we have passed through has within the last 20 years become a vast desert. Extensive 
waste# everywhere meet the eye which were lately in cultivation, but which are now covered 
with long grass, which in the li >t seas in becomes so parched as to be easily combustible. Such 
an extent of desolate and rich fields is nowhere to be met with but In Rohilkhand : amidst the 
present solitude and gloom of this province, you sea evident traces of its former cultivation. 
The clods left by the plough are not yet melted down so as to assimilate with the surface; nor 
it the grass of that extraordinarily coarse and reedy species which rises upon fields in their pri- 
meval wildness, or that have been long out of tilth. A very little effort would again bring it 
back toils productive state were there inhabitants to cultivate the soil. But, from the quantity 

J Naju •nd Buland were afterward* buried on the same mound os the British officers (vide ibid.) f 

Ah Kbdn, succeeded I8C4, s Sujyra p. 118. 4 See, if obtainable, bis Tndian Recreations. Mr. 

is the “ apparently unprejadiced observer" of Mr. Moens, and the projudiced and superficial observer w » 
Beniy Elliot. 
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of land under crops, the population of Rohilkhand must be very small. The wild animals arc 
iu danger of devouring the people and their subsistence. You here scarcely over see a barley 
field that has not several huts of straw to accommodate watchmen in the night. The doer 
invade the crops iu such numbers that without this precaution they would be destroyed. It 
was, I believe, one of the charges against Mr. Hastings that he lent a brigade to Asaf-ud-daula 
for the extermination of the UoUillas. The face of the country offers but too strong cvidenco 
of the fact of depopulatiou, but it must have been owing to a rigorous policy afterwards that 
the country remains desolate. Bareiily is a large town and crowded with inhabitants, who 
loiter or wander through the streets without much appearance of business. It is probable that 
the want of protection forces a great number into the town : but how they support themselves 
there docs not admit of an easy solution. Few manufactures arc vended in a country whero 
tlio inhabitants are scanty, and where even these arc so poor as not to aspire at any of the lux- 
uries of life. Swoetineats and confections, different kinds of grain and ornaments for the 
women, seem a great part of the commodities that arc exposed for sale in the shops. Brazen 
water-pots are here manufactured, but in smaller quantities, since the ruin or emigration of 
all the wealthy chiefs. The fort’ is a largo irregular mass of building, equally destitute of 
elegance or strength. It may, however, prove a check on an irregular army without a batter- 
ing train. Like all the other forts in India, it has no bastion Cor guns. The sugarcane, which 
thrives remarkably throughout the country in Kohilkhand, is more luxuriant than perhaps in 
any part of India. 

The first march from Bareilly to Faridpur conveyed us for 14 miles through fields 
almost entirely waste. Two bridges of brick facilitated our passage over two small rivers which 
water this once pleiUilul region. Near the line of march lies Katra — a motley assemblage of 
ruinous mud houses, not oue-teutli part of which are at present inhabited.’^ 

It is only lair to tlio Oudh Government to add that much of tlio desola- 
tion witnessed by Tennant was a relic of Uohilla times. This point was, ele- 
ven years earlier, strongly insisted on by Captain Hamilton. The important 
mart ol' Ciiandausi, throu^li which Tennant j)asscJ, is itself a inonumont of tho 
Oiiclh administration ; and iu tho Moradabad notice some attempt will perhaps 
1)0 made to give the other side of the picture. 

But whatever iiAy have been the good points of tho Oudh rule, and tho 
iniroductfou of fiscal bluiidors of the early Englisli administration, there can 

BriUsh rule, Novem- , i i n xr ^ i ^ 

btr, i>oi. be no doubt that tho transler Irom Nawab Vazir to Com- 

pany was as tho chango from Chaos to Kosinos, In 1801-02 tho Board of 

Commissioners for tho Ceded Provinces began sitting at Baroilly. The first 

requisite of popular comfort, the security of life and property, was almost at 

ouco attained. Amongst tho principal charges preferred by the Govoruor- 

Boneral against tho Nawab Va/dr were tho want of a judicial administration, tho 

violation of roveuuo engagements, and tlio exaction of arbitrary and oppressive 

hnposts. It was now attempted, and as a rule succossfully, to rcdeoin^theso 

defects. But the British officers were ' not allowed an unbroken peace 

und plenty in which to effect their reforms. The fauiiue of 1803-01 and tho 

yriiia was the stronghold built by Makraiul lUii, not the ancient fort still traceable in tho 
city, on the modern British fort iu cantonmorUy. 

80 
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irruption of Amir Khan in 1805 have heoii already chronicled.^ The only 

Disturbances of parts of this district which the latter affected were the 
)805. Amir Ivlmu 

and the Janghdras, nortliorii parganahs ; and Pilibhit is the only place men^ 
tioiied as siilfering from the raids of the Pindaris. But the same year saw the 
eastern parganahs harassed by a local llajpdt rebellion. Man Singh and Bhajja 
Singh, Janght\ra chiefs of IntgAon in Bisalpur, fell into arrears of revenue, 
and to avoid payment tied into the forest. They soon gathered around them 
a band of outlaws which for months kept the neighbourhood in a state of alarm. 
When tlie rains fell they settled at Puranpur and plundered in every direc- 
tion. Out of 123 villages in the parganali named after that, village, all but 37 
were deserted. Parganab Marauri, then distinct from Bisalpur, was thorough- 
ly harried ; and out of a revenue of Rs. 39,577 it was found possible to colloot 
Es. 15,800 only. When pursued the rebels took rofugo in Muhamdi of 
Oiidh ; but in 1806 they ware with considerable difficulty dispersed, and their 
leaders killed.^ 

The part plaj'cd by this district in the Nepalese campaigns of 1813-16 
Ncpftlcse >Yar, was insignificant. In the course of the war an old Mar- 
hatta officer, Major Hearsay, was employed to levy Pa- 
thuns in Bareilly and march them into Kumaun, then a Nepalese possession, t'ld 
Pilibhit. Early in 1815 ho started from the latter town, marching up the banks 
of the Sarda and quitting the district. In attempting to effect a junction with 
Colonel Gardner, wlio was advancing on Almora, he was afterwards attacked 
by Gurkhas. II is Ruliillas, as always happened when they wore brought to close 
quarters with the Nepaloso, fled, and the Major himself was taken prisoner.^ 
The next disturbance of the peace Avas jiist after the close of the war, 
Kcvoitat Bareilly, 1816. At that time,” writes Mr^Moens, whose account 
is taken from Mill,^ there was a general spirit of 

discontent throughout the district. Tho Roliillas, notorious for their 
military propensities and impetuous disposition, were compelled to live in a 
state of irksome tranquillity. Among them were representatives of families 
formerly of rank and consideration, which had been reduced to insignificance 
by the change of government, and who whero utterly deprived of all hope 
of recovering their lost position. Tho system that sought to render all alike 
amenable to justice, and to put them on an equality before tho law, oven with 
their old Hindu subjects, was peculiarly distasteful to men who regarded 
themselves as superior to all law, able to protect their own rights, and avenge 

i Pp. 661-62, 856-61. ’ Collector to Prcsklcnt, Board of Commissioners, letters dated 

7th and lllh March, 1806. ^ Prinaep’n Political and Militaiii Transactiont in Inaa 

(18*25), chap. IV. ^Bareilly SellUmenl liejwrt, pp. 42-43 ; MilPa BiiUory oj 

(1858), Yol, Vlll., rP* 
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their own wrongs if they were only left free to do so.* The defects of tho 
judicial administration, its expensiveness and delays, the unrelenting pressure 
of tho assessments on the land, and their recent, sudden, and excessive enhance** 
ment in 1812, the failure on the part of Government to fulfil their distinct pro- 
mises of a permanent settlement ^ — all these causes enhanced tho unpopularity 
which difference of origin and religion affixed to a foreign governmeut. 
Neither was the past forgotten. The defeat of tho Rohillas at Bihtaura, 22 
years before, which was currently attrihiitod not to the superior valour and 
discipline of the victors, but to tho treachery of their own loaders, and the 
still fresh recollections of their past power under the loved Hafiz liahniat — 
all rankled together in tho hearts of tho Muhammadans. Tho Magistrate, too, Mr. 
DumbletOn, was exceedingly unpopular owing to his reserved disposition and 
uncourtoous manners. In this temper of men’s minds, Ilegulatioii XVI of 
1814, for the imposition of a new house-tax, " was proniLilgato 1. Few of tho 
principal men would undertake the a[)pc)rtionmont and collection of the tax in 
their respective wards of the city; and those who at first assented wore compelled 
by pasquinades and popular songs, by abuse and throats, to decline the fulfil- 
ment of the duty. ITrequoiit assemblages of the people were licld, especially 
at tho house of Mufti Muhamad Ivaz— an individual of great ago and re])nted 
sanctity, who was held iu profound voiioration throughout Uohilkhand. Business 
stood still, the shops were shut, and multitudes assomlded near tlie court-house 
to petition for tho abolition of the tax. Tho Magistrate, finding the people un- 
willing to assist, ordered the assessment to bo made by the kotwal — a lii/idu 
of an overbearing and tyrannical disposition. His harsh measures aggravated 
tho popular discontent. 

On tlie Ifith April mobs of both Muliammadans and Hindus as- 
sembled in tho streets and in tho vicinity of the Mufti’s house. The 
Magistrate went down to tho city attondod by a few horsemen and 30 
sepoys of tho provincial battalion. As ho advanced clearing the streets, the 
mob fell back; but when near the Mufti’s residenco they turned to cover his 
flight. The suwitrs who went forward to clear the road were resisted by tho 
people, who were armed with swords and pikes, and two of the troopers woro 
killed and several wounded. The sepoys then fijred, but thougli many fell, iho 
Blob stood their ground until the escape of Muhammad Ivaz was secured. Ho 
received a slight wound in the affray, but ho succeeded in reaching tho Husaiiii 

'2 Commissioners* letter to Governor-General, dated 27th October, 1818, para. 15. 

j i'iiG watch and ward, or chaukiJdri tax, now levied under Act XX of 1850. The ob- 

fogulation was its universal application and enhanced rates. Tlio inhabitants 
. Mill, been accustomed to assess thenisclves with a moderate rate for the express 

^xe^pt *^®’mtaiiung a municipal iiolice. But tlic impoverished gentry had hitherto bccji 
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Bagh, where the green flag of Islam >vas hvistod, and it was proclaimed that ihe 
religion of the faithful was in danger. He was at once joined by a number of 
armed Muhammadans from the town; and letters having been despatched to the 
neighbouring districts, Muhammadans from Piliblut, Shahjabdnpur,and Ihimpur 
began to flock in. In the course of two days about 5,000 meu wore assem- 
bled, armed with swords and matchlocks. The force at the disposal of the 
Magistrate consisted of only 270 men of the 27tli Native Infantry, 150 of the 
provincial battalion, and two guns. Troops were sent for from the neigliboiir- 
ing stations, and a regiment of irregular cavalry under Captain Cunningluim, 
and a 2nd battalion of the Ifltli Native Infantry under Major Richards, started 
by forced marches from Mordclabad, the former arriving on the 19th. Repeated 
conferences were hold with the Mufii and his chief adherents by oilicers 
deputed by the Magistrate. The Mufti was willing to treat, but he could not 
control his adherents : and many of the more respectable individuals, including 
the Aimily of Haflz Rahmat, who had at first joined the insurgents, withdrew. 
The rioters claimed the abolition of the chaukidiiri tax, the surrender to them 
of the Kotwitl to sutler the law of retaliation for the bloodshed on the Kkli, 
provision for the families of those who fell on that occasion, and a general 
amnesty. 

As compliance with these terms was refused, they hastened to decide 
the struggle before the arrival of the 1 3th Native Infantry, of w'hose approach 
they w^cre aware. On the morning of the 21st they commoncod proceedings by 
murdering the son of Mr. Leyccstcr, one of the Judges of the Court of Cireiiil/ 
as he W'as passing unarmed from one post to another. This was folloAved by a 
general charge on the sepoys, ^Yilo were greatly outnumbered and surrounded. 
Captain Cunningliam with his cavalry at once charged the rebel masses and 
threw them into confusion. They then took up a j>osition in a grove surround-' 
ed by low waills, but w’cre soon driven out by the troops, who pursued them 
into the old town, and set fire to the hula in which they had taken shelter. Tbo 
conflict was soon over, and the insurgents dispersed, leaving between tliroe and 
four bnndred dead, and a large number of wounded and prisoners, while the 
loss to the troops was only 21 killed and 62 wounded, The arrival of tJio loth 
Native Infantry settled the matter, and the town submitted peaceably to the 
regulations. Of the rioters, the Mufti and some of the principal ringleaders 
quitted the Company’s territories and retired to Tank.^ Of those apprehended 
the greater number were at once pardoned and set at liberty on promise of good 
behaviour, at the suggested intercession of their countrymen in the ranks of the 

*. Mr. Leyccstcr has been before rocutione'l intliis volume, .as the first Collector of 
and the gallant dofenUcr against the Liiidaris of the Morudubad couit-iiouse. 

^ Tiien ruled hy the iiohiila Tiudari Amir Khan. 
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provincial battalion and tho Roliilla liorso, who had faithfully dischargod their 
duty, although in deadly conflict with many of their relatives and friends. Tho 
numerous bodies of Muhaininadans who were on the march from all sides to join 
the insurgents at once returned to their homos when news of tho result of the 
action reached them, and tho district was gradually restored to its former 
tranquillity.'’ 

A result of tho outbreak was the construction of the bastionod British fort 
in cantonments. The only important event which need bo inontioncd between this 
and the next riot was tho last settlement of laud revenue, already described.^ 
The peace of Bareilly was again disturbed in 1837, when tho Hindu festival 
of Ilamnauami^ and the Musalmun festival of Miiliarram fell cat the same time. 

Outlie dth of tho month Muharram, the models of Saints 

^ Hasan’s and Husain’s tombs were haken out to tlio places 

representing tho fatal field of Karbala, and here tho Muslim owners of the 
models remained. On the Sth the Hindus marched out in their Ramnauami pro- 
cession. There followed disputes which gave rise to a good deal of angry feeling. 
Hindu and Muslim refused to hold commerce or communication with one 


another. At length, after protracted discussion, tho two parties were outwardly 
reconciled by tho Magistrate, Mr. Clarke. But ill-feeling still rankled, and 
some tiino later the leading Hindu of the city,^ who had defrayed tho expenses 
of the Ramnauami festivities, was stabbed by a Musalman carpet-maker, Tho 
assassin was hanged ; but the famiuo of the same year ^ supplied another 
motive for disturbance, and gaiig-robborios or broad-riots ceased only with tho 


return of plenty. 


The next groat landmark in ibe history of the district was anotlicr revolt, 

, but a revolt beside whicli that of 1816 was as a mosquito 

n 0 b c 11 1 o n of . . ^ ‘ 

I8r,7. }b>?monitory beside a tiger. The rebellion ol 1857 Avas sur[)rising only 

^ in degree. Two months of seditions rumours had prepared 

tho authorities for disturbances of a sort. April and May had heard a credulous 

people told that the British Government intended to destroy venerable customs 


and Christianize all men by force. About the middle of tho latter month dis- 
aftection was strengthened by news of the successful rising at Meerut f and 

tho anxiety of the English community displayed itself by tho despatch of ladies 

^ SuprUt PP* 610-13 2 Ramnauami commemoratc3 the birth of Rama, an incarnation 

ol Vishnu. 3 Hasan and Husain, the grandsons of MuhaminaJ, and the great saints of 

the Shia Muslims, were slain at Karbala Irak, C61A.1). At the Muharram festival the 
battle is fought over again in pageant, and the saints are supposed to be duly buried iu shrines 
called lazia, ^ Cbaudhari Basant Rai, Kaiiaujia Brahman. ® Supra p. 662. 

3’he exact date when thia news arrived is stated neither by Kaye nor the ofiicial mutiny 
narratives. We know, however^ that it reached Budaun about tho 16th May ; and Mr. 
Alexander meutioua that “ iodlstiiict rumours’’ of the castrophe had disquieted Bareilly 
outhc 12th. 
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and children to Naiui Tdl, some 75 mildfe distant on the heights of the lower 
Himalaya. 

The troops stationed at Bareilly were the 18th and 68th regiments of 
native infantry, a battery of native artillery, and the 8th Irregular Cavalry. 
The warnings of 181 6 liad been disregarded. The district was still known to bo 
filled with disaffected Muslims, but no European troops were quartered at its 
capital. Though Pathans, living in a country of which their fathers had been 
dispossessed, the cavalry wore hcHoved true as the steel of thoir own sabres.” ^ 
Permission had even been given to increase their strength.^ The military 
division was commanded by Brigadier-General II. Sibbald,C.B.; Mr. R. Alexan- 
der was Commissioner, and Mr. J. Guthrie Magistrate. 

The bad tidings from Meerut visibly changed the demeanour of the 
soldiery; but to the experienced eye of the second-in-cominand, Colonel Troup^ 
that demeanour seemed one of fear rather than malignity. The attitude of 
natives, both in city and cantonments, was one of apprehensive excitement. On 
the 20th May the Commissioner wrote that a prisoner had murdered an official 
of the jail; and that the act, being regarded as the prelude to an outbreak, had 
created much sensation. Native officers had even informed Colonel Troup 
that they must enter the jail and see their comrades, who were being there 
maltreated. This was all the more ominous because tlio jail confined none of 
their comrades. It was clearly bat a pretext for quarrel ; and the British 
authorities saw that sometliing must bo done to allay the quarrelsome spirit. 
At a general parade next day General Sibbald and Mr. Alexander harangued 
the force, reassuring it of the friendly intentions of Government, and pro- 
mising forgiveness for the mutinous demeanour excited by delusive rumours. 
Plastic as ever to the impressions of the moment, the troops were soothed, and 
in their own words commenced a new life.”^ On the 22nd a Muhammadan 
professor of the college preached an imprudent sermon (toauz) against the 
legality of a revolt against tlio British ; but for some days there was quiet in 
the military lines. The Lieutenant-Governor at Agra confirmed the promises of 
pardon made at B^oilly, but before his orders could roach the latter station, it 
contained not a living European. For on the 29th some soldiers of the native 
infantry, while taking their morning bath in the half-dry Nakatia, were 
overheard discussing the massacre of the English. They had sworn, it appear- 
ed, to accomplish the butchery that day, in the dead of the hot summer noon. 
The irregular cavalry was at once got under arms ; and the cheerfulness and 
alacrity with it obeyed, in full knowledge of the occasion, seemed to show that 

' Kaye^a 8€puy War, vol. III.» chap. 2. * Ahxa'tider'a mutiny narrative^ para, 15^ 

3 Thus Kaye ) but Mr. Alexander says •• a sullea silence characterised all present ” 
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it would be true to the death.‘ No rising occurred that day or the next ; 
but mutineers of the 45th Rogirnont arrived from Firozpur with the usual 
inflammatory rumours. A large body of Europeans, they said, had gathered 
in the neighbourhood to crush the native brigade. Tlie intending rebel Kbiia 
Bahddur informed Mr. Alexander that the troops had now determined to revolt, 
and that nothing was loft for him but “ to look out for his life.” A risinnr was 

w ^ ^ 

indeed felt imminent, and it was feared that nut oven the loyal irregulars would 
interfere to save their officers. Yet it was agreed — for drowning men will 
catch at straws — to mako their lines the place of rendezvous when the rising 
canio* The idea of occupying the fort must have occurred, but if so, was 
for some valid reason discarded. Its guns, aided by the field pieces of tho 
artillery, might have swept sedition out of cantonments.^ 

The storm burst ou tho morning of Sunday tlie 31st, — a day which some 
Rising of the fiehcvc to have been fixed as the date of simultaneous ris- 
troops. inn; in all our cantonments. An hour before noon firin<r 

was heard in the artillery lines. Tho sound was followed by the no less alarm- 
ing sight of English homes set ablaze by parties of tho 68th Regiment. A shot 
emptied General Sibbald’s saddle as ho rode to the place of roudezvons ; and 
before Colonel Troup could walk into the camol-shcd where a few Eng- 
lislimeu were already assembled, ho had succeeded to tho command of tho 
station. 

But tho mutiny was not yot complete. The cavalry made some show of 
loyalty, and the 18th were found in their normal state of summer inactivity, 
naked and unarmed. They soemod, however, hewilclerecl, and were slow in 
^keying the order to fall in. One of their own officers has'^ described them as 
rabble professing devotion and sorrow,” but filled with a perhaps unconsci- 
ous wish ,to follow the example of their mutinous comrades. Tho result of 
the hot and hasty council in the cavalry lines was that the English should 
retreat northwards to tho cool security of Naini Till. But tho cavalry were 
drawn up on parado, and their officers wished to pi’ovo thoir loyalty. Colonel 
Troup consented that tlioy should bo allowed crack at tho mutineers.” On 
that smooth parade-ground a charge of horse would havo been irresistible,"* 
but it was never made. On fronting the 68th the troopers saw the green 
standard of Isl^in flying ; and by a perhaps impulsive, perhaps preconcerted, 
movement rode forward to fraternize with tho rebels. A few native officers 
followed their English leaders to tho hill. The mutineers now turned their guns 

* ^ ^The garrison of the Allahabad fort just afterwards showed what, granted 

guns and Europeans, can be done to hold a pOvsitiou of this kind. * Captain Gowan, 

pp, 124, J It must be remembered that breoch-loading rifles were not then 

in use. 
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on iho wavering 18th, liitliorto kept together by its officers. But that regi- 
ment wanted no such cogent argument for revolt, and its almost i^^iediato 
defection made the mutiny complete. Having nobly waited to the last, its 
offi(.'ors wore unable to retreat to Naini Tab More than half of them were killed 
in attempting to escape, but some, including Captain Gowan, were reserved 
for a period of exciting adventure and ultimate safety. 

The results of massacres on this and the next few days may here be sum- 
marized once for all. Several civilians who had taken re- 

M fillers ^ 

fugein the houses of friendly citizens were hunted out and 
slain. No quarter was given to any once captured person of European extraction. 
About 55 such pursjns, including women and children, were slaughtered ; and 
about 85 escaped. Ainoiigst the murdered were Messrs. D. llobertsou^ and G. 
Ivaikcs of the Civil Service ; Major Pearson of the 18th; Surgeons Hay and 
Ilansboroiigh ; Dr. Bucli of the college ; Captains Eichardson and Hathorri, 
ami Lieutenants Hunter, Stewart, and Dyson^ of the 18th; Ensign R. Tucker 
of the G8th ; and Messrs. Wyatt and Orr, Deputy Collectors.'^ 


Tidings of the revolt travelled swiftly across the district. The British 

, fugitives were seen spurring througli Baheri at midnight ; 
Eronts at Pilibhit. ^ i o o & > 

and news of their flight reached Pilibhit from that place 

and Bareilly almost simultvincously next day (Ist June). The Joint-Magistrate, 

Mr. 0. P. Carmichael, despatched his family towards Naini Tal, and awaited 

ilic course of events. The town had for ten days been in an excited state, and 

seditious placards had been found posted on the Muslim places of worship. Mr. 

Carmichael had, thoroforo, ample cause for anxious suspense ; but his susponso 

was destined to be short, Symptoms of insubordination appeared that daj# 

As their monthly wages wore being distributed to Government servants at the 


tahsili, a petty police official seized a bag of rupees and refused to give it up. 
His superior officer the Inspector was for shooting him there and then ; but 
the tahsiUiir wisely intervened, with the remark that any commencement of 
bloodshed would load to general revolt and massacre. Meanwhile a surging 
crowd of Muslims had filled the road in front of the tahsiH, with the undis- 
guised intention of plundering its treasure. Mr. Carmichael was riding thither 
in hot haste when stopped by the Police Inspector, who convinced him that his 
presence would be not only useless, but fatal. Satisfied that the treasure and the 

‘ Not (obc confused with Mr. Dundas Robertson of Saharanpur : see Gazetteer II., 255. 

^ Or DixoQ; the name is variously j?iveu. * Sir John Kaye says that ** nine mem- 

bers of the higher class of civilians '' were slain. It ■would bo impossible to number ho 
many, even by including Dr. Hay, who was a inUiLary man. Civilians of the upper classi 
whether private or offlcial, as a rule, escaped. The persons killed seem to have been mostly 
of suboidinatc rank, aud iu many cases of mixed blood. Bee appendix of ftlr. Inghs. 
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tahsilJiJt* were in great danger, the Joint-Magisinito sent tor the loading Mii- 
hainina^pBs of the city, who had that very nioniiug profosseJ their loyalty. 
They at his request consented to take over charge of the tioasui o, ronderijig 
account thereof hereafter. But they had no sooner touched th(>' heavy bags 
than greed got*tho bettor of their hunc.sty. They began carrying tlui treasure to 
their houses ; but the crowd were unwilling to be thus disappointed, and a free 
fif^ht ensued. Blood was spilt, and the noise of general ui)roar and desultory 
firing reached Mr. Carmicdiaol. The Police liispoeior now eoiinsfdlod a retreat. 
There was indeed no time to bo lost, and Mr. Cannichaol started with a few 
faithful followers for Naini Tab Overtaking his family, aiul making a detour 
to avoid Amariyti, wbicli was already in insurrection, ho reacdicd llald- 
waui next day. The district was now completely cleared of i(s British 
officers.^ 

Those who wished to succeed to the vacant govornmoni of tlic country 
Establishment of had of course no time to lose. Hero, as in other districts, 
a native GovernmciU, military chiefs showed no desire to omharass tlicmselves 

with civil rule. Their want of ambition In this respect, so contrary to Euro* 
poan experience, is one of th(3 most striking features in the history of the groat 
rebellion. There were two candidates for the viccroyaliy of lloliilkliand, liotli 
civilians, and both Rohilia Ratluitis. Mubarak 8hah was a man of good family 
and vigorous character. But liistorical tradition cast all its weight on llio side 
of his loss energetic senior, Khan Bahadur, the giMudson of 11a fi/. Bahuiat.^ 
Directly tlie firing was licard in cantonments, both pretomh'rs started for th(5 
chi(3f police-station with imposing trains of followers. They mot on the road ; 
and a glance at his rival’s party, swollen by the Sayyids of Naiiinahla'^and all the 
Muslims of the old city, convinced Mubarak that he must yield. lie cojiseiitcd 
outwardly to boconio a supporter of Khan Bahadur. An improin[)tu throne 
Was erected in front of tho Kotwali. luceuse was burnt and the green stan- 
dard unfurled. And there, on the spot whicli was to witnowss las brief triumph 
and his felon’s death, Khan Bahadur was procdaiined the emperor’s vieoroy in 
Boliilkhanj. 

Khan Bahadur’s first acts wore to remove tlio traces of Britisli rule by 
burning public records and completing the massa(na‘s already b(\gun. A pi oela- 
uiatioii w'as issued directing tho despatcli of all Euro[)cans, and forbidding 
their shelter under pain of death. Amongst the first to sutler under this order 
the shopkeeper Mr. Aspinall and his family, whoso murderer was, by an 

Narrative for Piliblnt. ^ He was a ncnsioiied Suhonlinatc .Judge 

kji- ^ Tlit; Nuuinalila qiuirU'r was raisod attcr tlic rcbclliou, aud pui L ol its 

doted in the grounds of liie College, now lligli bcliool, 

87 
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impressive example of iinforgctful justice, kangeJ twonty-two years later.^ Mr. 
Hansborough, Superintendeut of the Jail, who had gallantly defended l|pfeelf on 
the gateway of that building throughout the day of revolt, was captured on the 
1st June. lie was cut to pieces before Khan Bahddur, proclaiming in a loud 
voice that they might destroy him and others, but could nevdr destroy the 
British Government. The dead bodies of Messrs. Railfcs, Robertson, and 
others were dragged naked through the city and flung down before the green 
flag. 

And now, to quote the impressive' language of Sir John Kaye, ^^Khan 

Khan Bahddur's Bahadur began to set his house in order, to organize his 
difficulties. government. He had already made proclamation of 

liis assumption of aulhorit 3 ^ He had paraded the streets of Bareilly on an ele- 
phant, with a number of followers, wdth bauds and banners and other proper- 
ties and paraphernalia of mock-royalty; and now he began to address himself 
to the establishment of an administration. The various posts in the suba 
(province) were distributed. Justice was administered and revenue was 
collected in the name of the emperor. It was sound policy to utilize as much 
as possible of the old agency, and as there were few of our native officers who 
were not willing to take the rupees of the restored Muhammadan Government,^ 
it w'as expected that business would go on very much in the old groove. 
But in this he was disappointed. The turbulent spirit which had been 
raised did not readily subside. Disorder and violence were rampant every- 
where. Men rose against each other as ruthlessly as before they had risen 
against the white men, and were quite as unscrupulous in robbery and 
murder. 

The main source of trouble, at the outset, to Bahadur Khfin was tbo 
presence of the sepoy brigade. The viceroy was afraid of the soldiery. They 
had shown no disposition, at the beginning of the rebellion, to fraternize with 
his political party. Their continuance at Bareilly would have been a source of 
danger to the new Government. The native brigadier was named Bakht Khan, 
a name afterwards distinguished in the aunals of the war, and he had been dis- 
posed to favour the pretences of Mubarak Shah rather than those of his more 
successful rival. The defeated candidate, however, had not given up the game. 
He might obtain from the emperor that which he could not secure for himself. 
So he again opened communications with Brigader-General Bakht Khan, 
persuaded him to march the troops to Dehli, and having made a show of 

^ Shams-i- Ahmad, executed at BarciPy in April, 1879. • Whether unwilljn? 

or not, moat had to do so. All (Jov'erament officials were ordered to continue at their popts an 
carry oa their duties under pain of severe punishment. 
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accompanying them, sent a memorial to the emperor by the Lands of his friend, 
petitionUg His Majesty to appoint him viceroy of Rohilkhand ; and then he 
returned to Bareilly.”^ 

Before Bakht Khdn’s departure Khan Bahadur had called upon him ia 
Exactions of the state. After firing on the Viceroy’s followers the general 
granted him an interview; but refused to admit his rabble 
into cantonments, treated him with marked coolness, declined at first to receive 
bis complimentary present (n(T 2 r and did not return the call. At a second 
interview two days later Bakht Kh6n refused to lend two guns for which 
Khdn Bahadur had come to ask. But he must have been somevvhat conciliated 


the same night by a present worth Rs. 2,000 which the viceroy’s prime minis- 
ter secretly brought him. The soldiery wisely resolved before their departure 
to mulct the city of as much ready money as possible. They seized Baijudth 
Misra the banker, and Kanjet Lai the Government treasurer. The latter was 
ordered to produce whatever money ho had, and the former whatever 
money had been deposited with him by British officers. Both refused, and 
Khan Bahadur’s formal permission for their removal into cantonments 
was extorted. Hero the hapless men of means wore made to stand for 
two whole days in the scorching sun. They were threatened with burning 
alive and blowing away from guns. But they were at length released on 
paying Rs. 54,000 to the general and Rs. 4,000 more as a private bribe to 
one of their principal tormentors. About the same time the troops seized 
Rs. 14,000, which the tahsild^ir oP Shahi was bringing ia to Khan Baha- 
And their depar- Their departure on the 1 Ith Juno was the cause of 

turc, luh June. uiimixed gladness, notwithstanding the outrages which they 
committed in quitting the district. 

Their, westward march at length left Khan Bahadur free to attempt the re- 
Aiiarchy in the pressiou of the disorder now rampant throughout the district. 

Anarchy had afforded every man an opportunity of wreaking 
vengeance on his foe, or seizing the land to which lie tlirought himself entitled. 
The Rajputs of Akha,^ for instance, had a dispute about a wall. They had 
fought, and their ringleaders been imprisoned. Released just before the out- 


break, they now renewed hostilities. The victouious party killed the four sons 
of their chief adversary, cut off his feet and hands, and flung him into the 
Rainganga with the corpses of his ohildron. As regarded mutilation, the rebel 
Government itself set a bad example. The right hand and left foot of a noto- 

^ The accountg of Sir John Kaye, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. Cannichael #ave now been 
«xhau8ted, and the sole authority for the rest of this sketch is the narrative of Mr. Ji)gli.s. 

There is more than one Akha in the district ; but this was probably the'village so named iu 
Pargauah Balia. 
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rious tLicf were amputated, notwitlistandwig tbo services lie had rendered in 
the slaughter of British ofiicers. 

A prime minister had been already found in tlio person of Soba Ram 
A ministry ap- Kayatli, formerly an olliclal of the British Commissariat, 
puiiitcci. Qj ofiicers too had been appointed, and a committee or 

ministry was now formed to superintend tlioir labours. It included three kins- 
men of Kliiti Bahadur, au iufluential resident of the Old City, a judge {kdzi) 
and a landholder, all Muslims ; and two Hindus, a laadholdor and a doctor of 
laws (pandit). The first question considered by this ministry was that of the 
finances. The soldiery, who in the absence of a British Government had un- 
questionably the best right to them, had decamped with all the available funds. 
To squeeze the peasantry was considered useless, and the only resource left 
was to squeeze the citizens. With this view a question was propounded to 
the Hindu doctor and two extra-ministerial Muhammadan lawyers — If a 
Raja or Nawab is in want of money for public purposes, how much of 
his subjects’ moveable properly may ho take ?” The answer was, a tithe.” 
To assess this tithe a committee of at first entirely Hindu constitution 
was appointed. The result was an assessment of Rs. 1,07,000, payable 
in four instalments. The first instalment, Us, 82,000, was easily collected 
hy seating recusants on heated plates of iron, or pi acing cow’s bones before 
such as were Hindus. But a bribe to the prime minister remitted the remain- 
ing portions, 

Tlio hands of tbo Governmout were* on the 21st Juno strongthen(3d by a 

Khrtii UahaOur is charter purporting to come from the emperor at Delhi, and 

coiifirmca IIS viceroy coufirmiug Khali Bahadur in tho viccroyalty of lloliilkhaud, 
of hohilldianJ. ^ mi • * i 

Many, however, doubted its authenticity. Ihc viceroy airccl 
his new-horn aiitliorit}'' by again extorting money from the banker Baijnatli? 
and by tho seizure of Rs. 8,000, lodged with another Hindu by au English 
gentleman named Berkeley. But, even aided by those windfalls, tho lately 
collected tax was found insufiicient to pay for the elaborate establishments, 
including a gun-foundry, whicli Khan Bahadur liad thought fit to institute. It 
Avas resolved, therefore, to make some elfort towards collecting the revenue of 
Altitude of the those Rajpiit strongholds Avhero tho Muslim power was as 
Rajputs. jqi scarcely recognized. Tho relations of tho Rajp^f® 

Government had from the first been on a far more friendly footing than m 
Budaun; and it was hoped that a little diplomacy alone W’ould be needed to 
entice the l!lhd-tax from Bisalpur, Farulpur, and Naw^bganj. The Rajp^ds 
were profusely b^landcd at every levee ( Jarbetr). The ifindu landholder of 
Bahadur's council, Jaimiil Bingb, received permission to raise a regiment among» 
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his clan of Jangliara Rajputs.^ Tho same privilege was accorded to Ragbu- 
nalb Singh of Baclauli in Fardipur, and to another Rajput named Sarn&m 
Singh, who seems, however, to have lacked landed influence. Many other 
Rajputs now came in to present their oficrings and tender their allegiance. On 
Jaimal was bestowed the honorary title of collector, while Raghunath was made 
a Raja and empowered actually to collect the revenues of Faridpnr. Towards 
the end of June the latter was despatched to Aonla to eject Hakim Saadat Ali, 
who had come thither from the loyal state of Rdmpur to adjust some dispute 
between Hindus and Muslims. Saadat had, however, loft Aonla before the new 
regiment arrived. 

The raising of tlicso new regiments merely increased the difficulty of 
Tlio army cla- managing what was already an almost unmanageable rabble, 
mours tor pay, and Kh:in BalidJur’s army scorns now to have included 4,618 
niciit mutinies *at cavalry, 21,330 infantry, and 40 guns. It was inevitable 
iuiidpur. force should before long give some trouble. Gruml>- 

lirigs arose for pay unpaid ; and when the revenue of Bisalpur at length arri- 
ved, it was stopped by two regiments of horse, who helped themselves to 
1?8. 5,000. To provide pay for his infantry Raghunath was given an order on 
the Kayath tahsildiir, who for some reason unknown had boon appointed to 
supersede him in Faridpnr. When the order was presented, ho was haughtily 
told that ho must wait until the instalments for the spring harvest were collect- 
ed. From tlio man whom ho regarded as an intruder this provocation was 
more than Raghunath could bear. Assembling several thousands of his clan, ho 
slew the tahsilJar and the tahsildar’s supporters. A regiment of cavalry, which 
hastened to avenge this contempt of established authority, was defeated with 
the lo8s of its Pathdn commander and 50 men. These frays excited great anger 
at Bareilly. Both the viceroy and his prime minister resented the slaughter of 
their tribal brothers, and the latter caused two Rajputs to bo blown away from 

, guns. But calm reflection soon showed the impolicy of 

The viceroy’s rc- f* , , . , i i i i -r^ , • * i • 

voii^^o estranges the breaking with so powcrtul a body as the luijpnts. A kinsman 

of Jaimal Singh was released from the unjust confinement 
to which vengeance had consigned him, and Jaimal Singh was himself persuaded 
to return to court. But, though outwardly conciliated, the Rdjputs had been 
irrevocably estranged. 

The next jealousy which occasioned disturbance was that of tlio Naumahla 
Quarrel with the Sayyids, who disliked the presonco of so large a Hindu elo- 
pnmo minister. mont in couucil. They reported that an English gentleman 

was concealed in Soba Ram’s house, and that bouse was accordingly attacked 
^ Thu regiment does not appear in Khan Bahadur’s army list, and was probably never raised. 
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and plundered. The insulted minister nctw refused to attend council ; but aa 
a body, supposed to be that of Mr. Wyatt, was shortly afterwards found in a 
well, many were convinced of the justioe of the accusation against him. Soba 
Rdin’s appointment was however far too good to be deserted, and after some 
show of reluctance he was urged into resuming its duties. 

Having thus created an apparent harmony amongst his divided followers, 
Expeditions against Khdn Bahddur resumed the task of strengthening his rule. 
Kami Tal. could never bo firmly established until 

the English were ejected from the mountain stronghold which commanded his 
plains. In July, therefore, he despatched a foroo under his grandson to attack 
Naini Tdl. But Bani Mir never marched further than Baheri. Afraid to face 
the English, he reassured himself of his valour by plundering the defenceless 
country around. In October two officers were sent, with a regiment of foot and 
some cavalry, to supersede him if he declined to advance. He elected to re- 
turn to Bareilly, while the troops advanced under Ali Khdn Mewati. After 
burning Haldwdni and Kot-godown at the foot of the hills, they were attacked 
and signally defeated by a British force from Naini Tal. It was suspected 
that information of the rebel movements had reached Naini Tal from some 
person at Bareilly. All natives who could read or write English were impri- 
soned for two days, while all Bengdlis wore banished from the city. 

This was not the only disappointment which about the same time startled 

the rebel Government, In August, Khdn Bahiidur had 
Khan Bahadur pre- . 

tends to receive a despatched costly prosents, under a strong escort, to 
khtht from Dchii. emperor at Dchli. But the emperor was engaged 

in a struggle which allowed him little leisure for courtly trifling. Weeks passed, 
but the robe of honour which was expected in return never came. What did 
arrive was the disturbing rumour of British victories. To revivo the drooping 
spirits of his followers KliAn Bahadur resolved to invest himself with a spurious 
robe of honour. He caused it to be noised abroad that the imperial gift was on 
its way to Bareilly, and had reached Aoula. Some horsemen were sent to meofc 
it, and bring it with suitable state to a garden^ outside the city. On the 2nd 
October, then, Khdn Bahddur proceeded to this garden with as much of glitter- 
ing pomp as he could muster. His elephants and his followers were arrayed 
in their best. And as the viceroy was invested with the robe, a royal salute and 
the shouts of the surrounding crowd proclaimed his doubtful triumph. It 
said that at this moment the officer who had conveyed his present to Debli 
suddenly stepped forward and whispered to Khdn Bahddiir that the eraperoi 
was a prisoner in the hands of the English. TIio viceroy’s countenance fcH* 

I Then known as DipeUand’s, 
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He went straight to his palace, and afterwards took but little part in the govern- 
ment of the country. 

And now the rats began to desert the sinking ship. The farm of the 
revenues in Bisalpur and Badauli had as a conoiliatorv 

Defections. •' 

measure been granted to Raghunatli and other R&jputs. 

They had sworn on Ganges water mixed with salt to remain faithful to the rebel 

Government. But Raghunath and his kinsman Kailas felt that after the routs 

at Faridpur they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by fidelity. They 

hastened furtively to Naini Tal, and afterwards rendered good service in the 

British cause. 

To crown his many worries, the viceroy was again besot with financial 
Further exactions difficulties. He had managed by plunder and confis- 
from the wealthy, cation to amass a largo quantity of silver ornaments. 
These were now molted and coined into rupees at a mint established in an 
unjustly confiscated house.^ But the ornaments produced far less cash than 
had been hoped, and it was again thought necessary to imprison the unfortunate 
banker Baijndth. On this occasion Baijnath obtained his release by simply brib- 
ing his jailor. Nothing could have been simpler than to kill him and confiscate 
Ins property, but the murder of a Brahman would have greatly incensed the 
Hindus. In the same month of October, popular feeling was dangerously 
stirred by the death of another holy man who had perished on account of his 
wealth. Spies said that one hundred thousand rupees were concealed in the houso 
of Baldeo Gir, an influential Qosiiin of pargana Dunka; and two Pathan officers 
rode from Bareilly one night to plunder it. Reaching the Gos^in’s home at day- 
break, they found he had prepared to receive them by barring his doors. They 
at length obtained entrance through a backyard, and seizing his mistress by 
the hair, threatened her with further ill-treatment unless she showed where the 
treasure was concealed. Seated on the housetop, the Gosain witnessed their 
ungallant behaviour. He fired at them a musket loaded with small copper 
coins, killing both at one discharge. For this act the tahsildur of Shahi arrested 
Baldeo, sending him and several of his kinsmen into Bareilly for trial. The 
Muslim Judge before whom the case was tried justly released them, on the 
ground that they had been unjustly attacked. The reward of this righteous 
decision was his dismissal ; while the kinsmen of the slaughtered Pathans seized 
Baldeo and cut him to pieces with their swords. A month or two later Baijn^ith 
was again confined and his house searched, on the ground that some Europeans 
were concealed therein. None being found, Baijndth was brought before Kh&n 
Bahadur and asked for money. On refusal he and his sons were accused of 

\Tliat of one BAmprashid, who bad refused to take office as treasurer. 
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correpondence with the English atNaini Tal, and loaded with irons. They were 
at length released, as before, by payment of lis. 2,800 to the superintendent of 
the jail. 

After the fall of Dehli (September 19) tho district was invaded by a 
Arrival of rebel swarm of I'obel refugees. Chief amongst these was 
district. Walidad Khdn of Malegurh, to whom Khan Bahddur 

granted an allowance of Rs. 15 daily. The presence of such fugitives was 
awkward, asthey werea standing contradiction of thcfalsenews which the viceroy 
from time to time circulated. Troopers were secretly sent out from Bareilly, to 
return publicly with tidings of victories gained over tlie English at Lucknow, 
Dehli, and Farukhabad. To rouse tho enthusiasm which these distrusted 
announcements had failed to excite, tho aid of religion was enlisted. Tho 
green standard of Muhammad was raised in tho Husaiiii garden, and all 
true believers were invited to rally beneath it for w^ar against the infidels. 
So long as food was given to the volunteers, about 200 men of low degree 
remained around the flag ; when tho dole was discontinued, they deserted. 
The same policy was repeated some months later, when the Muslim flag 
was supplemontod by a holy Hindu standard {pataka) unfurled on ilio 
banks of tho Jldmgauga. But the result was oven more disappointing than 
before. 


Meanwhile another expedition had been made against Naini Tfil. 

The expeditions Ghuldm Haidar Khan, with a largo force of all arms 

against Naini Tal arc r t> *ii i i V 

renewed. from Bareilly, was joined at Bahori by hazl Hakk 

with the troops from Piiibhit. Advancing to tho foot of the hills, they 
commenced their ascent at night, under tho guidance of a man who said that 
he had just escaped from an English prison, and would show them an un- 
defended path. But they had not climbed far before they were fired on by a 
picket, and thinking they had been led into an ambush tlioy at once 
turned and fled ; most continued their flight to Bareilly, but a detachment 
under an officer named Habib-ullah remained at Baheri. This detachment 


afterwards surprised the police station at Kaladiingi, where the MoraJabadanJ 
Naini TM road ascends the hills. Killing the police officer in charge, they des- 
patched his head to Bareilly. Annoyed at tho scanty reward which attended 
this exploit, Habib-ullah shortly afterwards quitted Bareilly for Lucknow. 
But before he left, in January, another distinguished refugee had arrived. 
Only two days after the false announcement of rebel victories at Farukhabad, 
the rebel Nawab of that place made bis ilUtimed appearance. An exactly 
eimilar exposure took place towards tho close of the same month. A trooper 
brought news of tho complete defeat, at Lucknow, of the British army ; and a 
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few days later letters arrived announcing that the rebel Nana Sdhib was flying 
towards Bareilly.^ 

Feeling that disasters wore thickening east, west, and south, Kluiii 
Bahddur made one last desperate effort for success on the north. The opening 
of February saw the v/hole of his available forces massed at Baheri, under 
Muhammad AH, for an attack upon Naini Tdl. The army had advanced north- 
wards as far as Charpura, when it was met by an English force and utterly 
routed, with the loss of General and Lieutenant-General (February 3). A few 
rebels halted at Baheri, under Mahmud Khan. The rest fled to Bareillj’-, wdiera 
the vieeroy received them with indignant reproaches. “ Worthless cowards,” he 
explained, ^'you take ten days to march from Bareilly to Cliarpura, but only 
one to return after seeing the English.” Fearing that the English miglit follow 
np tlieir victory by an advance on Bareilly, ho sent guns and men to join 
Mahmud Khfin in entrenchments at Baheri. At the same time a force of all 
arms under FazI Ilakk was marched through Pilibhit to Barmdeo, to resist a 


rumoured British advance from Almora. 

The rebel chief felt indeed that the day of aggression was past, and that 
for the future ho must confine his efforts to resistance. 

An og'cfrGSsi VC policy 

is disiarded for one Yet as a forlorii hope he despatched an envoy with gifts to 
of defence. Maharajas of Patiala and Kashmir, urging thorn, for the 

sako of their Sikh religion, to help hhn against the infidels (Gth February). 
What became of the envoy will never, perhaps, be known. But his despatch 
clearly shows that Khdu Bahddur despaired of converting into valour the 
religious zeal of his own Hindus and Muslims. 

On the 25th of the following month Nana Sahib arrived. But the rebellion 
in Bareilly had from the first assumed a Muhammadan character, and ho found 
himself in d false position. Disgusted at the failure of his attempts to suppress 
cow-butchory in tlia city, and frightened at the rapid approach on all sides of 
the British forces, he resolved to desert at the earliest opportunity. When the 
English Commander-iu-Chief arrived at Jalalabad,^ the Ndaa obtained leave to 
march the forces out to oppose him at Fari Ipur. Bat ouce arrived at FariJpur, 
the cowardly Hindu fled, by way of Bisalpur, into Oudh. The next refugees 
Were Muslims from the east and west. After the fall of Lucknow (March 15j 
prince Firoz Shah, who had passed through Bareilly on his way to that city, 
returned with about a thousand followers. Ho lingered but a few days in 
Bareilly^ passing on into the Morddabad district. In the middle of April the 
rebel Nawdb of Najibabad reached Bareilly on his flight from Bijnor. 

^ ^Tho Nana had quitted Cawnpore on the 17tlj July, 1857. Since then, apparently, he had 
l^en wandering In Oudh. Un Shabjahanpur. Commander-iu-Chief was Sir Colin Camp- 

o®>l, altenvards Lord Clyde. 
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With the closo of that mo.nth it was' clear that no hope was left. British 
, , forces were advancinor throii<];h the adjoining districts of 

Defeat of the rebels , . , , o 

at the Nakatia bridge, Sliahjahdnpur, Moradabad, and Budaun. The rebel admin- 

May 6tb, 1858, istration was at its wit’s end. It was at first determined 

to throw entrenchments across the roads converging from those districts on 

Bareilly. Forces were sent out and a few defensive works raised. But the 

idea was soon abandoned ; and while no measures were taken to strengthen 

that city, it was resolved to make the final stand at Bareilly. On the 30tU 

April the British columns of Moradabad and Budaun gained decisive victories 

at Bisauli and Kakrala respectively. The latter force afterwards joined tho 

column of tho Commandef-in-Chief, and with it entered this district from 

Shahjahanpur, Sir Colin C.uapbell reached tho banks of the Nakatia near 

Bareilly on tho Sth of May, and easily routed the rabble that Khin Bahadur 

had sent to defend tho bridge. That same evening the late viceroy fled tho city 

which for nearly a year he had misruled. Accompanied by tho Najibabad 

Nawab, he reached Pilibhlt, and thence made good his escape into Oudh. On 

'the restoration of British order in that province, he fled to Nepal ; but, being 

surrendered by the Nep^ilese in 1800, was hanged in front of the Kotwali at 

Bareilly before an immense crowd of scowling Muslims. 

A few of his followers remained at Bareilly, to be defeated on the 6tli 
Arrival of the Mo- May by the Moradabad column. On the 7th, British 
May^eUu^ umu, ^vas restored in tho city, and thence made itself 

felt throughout the district. Resistance was at an end. Following the exam- 
ple of rebels less bold than himself, Mahmud Khan quitted his post at Baheri 
and fled into Oudh. Thus ended in Bareilly tho rebellion of 1857-58, To tho 
historical observer the most curious symptom of its feverish course was the 
absence of administrative talent and organising power. Revolutions, elsewhere 
so fertile in the obtrusion of able men, hero served merely to emphasize secta^ 
rian prejudices and local jealousies. 

During the twenty years succeeding the great rebellion the history of 

Bareilly has been richer than that of most neighbouring dIs-» 

Riots of 1871, triets. The scarcity or famine of 1860-61 was succeeded ia 

1869 by a similar calamity and the peace of the two principal towns was in 1871 

, „ disturbed by riots exactly similar in their origin to thatof 1837, 

At Bareilly. . , ^ o i i i . , , , . . , 

A cycle ot years had again brought round the coincidence 

of Ramnauami and Muharram. The former fell cm the 30tli March, 1871, or the 

8th of the Muhammadan month named after the latter. At Bareilly the Rto- 

nauami is observed by conveying an idoLof Rdma to a grove on the outskirts of thQ 

J Su/?rapp, 563-64. 
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city, where the image is washed, adorned with flowers, and, after ceremonial per- 
fromances, carried back to its temple. • For the progress of this idol the Magis- 
trate' bad laid down a route which should avoid both the crowded thoroughfares 
and the course of the Muslim processionists.^ The triumph was accompanied by 
about 400 police and several of the district officers. But the event showed 
that many of the Muslims had resolved at all costs to interrupt the Hindu 
festival and to plunder the Hindu citizens. On his way homo from the 
sacred grove, about sunset, the prior (rnahant) who had conducted the ceremonies 
was beset and murdered by members of the rival faith. Another Hindu lost his 
life when the procession, on its return journey, repulsed an attack of Muham- 
madans. Foiled in their attempt to disturb the Hindu observances, the 
Muslims broke up into parties and fell back on the city, Intent on rapine and 
bloodshed. Pluudoring began at once in many of tho different quarters. 
The Magistrate sent parties of police to patrol all places from which disturb- 
ances were reported. He also called out the military ; but by midnight, when 
these arrived at the principal police-station, all was quiet. In tho morning a few 
of the ill-disposed attempted to make head again, but were at once dispersed. 
It was not till the day advanced that tho extent of tho disturbances bocomo fully 
known. Seven persons were reported killed and 158 wounded. Among tho 
foiincr was an ascetic who had conducted tho ceremonies at another Hindu 
festival, and was now brutally murdered in his own garden-house. 

At Pilibhit the relative position of the Hindu temple and tho principal 
and Pilibhit thoroughfare ^ forbade precautionary arrangements such as those 
enforced at Bareilly. The resident Joint- Magistrate' simply ordered that 
Iho Hindu procession should start at 2 p.m., before which tho Musalmtins 
must complete their usual parade.® The da}' iu fact was to bo halved between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, the latter taking tho earlier and larger share,. 

Tho Muhammadans, however, delayed their procession until too late, and 
it was altogether forbidden. They then lingered about the principal thorough- 
fare, hoping to attack the Hindu procession as it came from the temple. Iu 
this they were not disappointed. Despite their police escort, the Hindus were 
driven back on that temple. A scene of great confusion followed. Both the 
Magistrate and police officer were struck, while several Hindu shops w’ere 
plundered and burnt. After several vain attempts to disperse the mob, the 
Magistrate ordered a file of four policemen to fire. Six rioters were wounded, 

^ Mr. Elliot Colvin. ® A Government order passed in January of the preceding year 

had forbidden religious processions through the main street of Bareilly, and directed that 
Ruch processious should be confined to the nearest road, right or left, outside the town. 

Drummondganj. ^ Mr. E. White. ® The local custom is to parade a Mu* 

hammadan flag for nine out of the ten days of the Muharram j and on the tenth to carryout 
wid bury the models of Hasan’s * nd Husain’s tombs. 
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and the mob melted away without awaiting a second volley. A certain amount 
of disturbance continued until afternoon next day, when the arrival of some 
cavalry from Bareilly completely quieted the town. In the course of the riot 
one person had been killed and 26 persons wounded. 

Special inquiries were at once ordered by Government, with the result 
of showing that these outbreaks were clearly premeditated ^ 

in the jail. . ^ i tt- i i ’ 

A Judge or the High Court held an extraordinary original 
criminal sessions at Bareilly, sente ncing 5 rioters to death and 8 to transporta- 
tion for life. Some of those sentenced to transportation were afterwards the 
ringleaders in a serious emeiite within tho jail. The Superiutoudent had 
issued a most injudicious order, directing that the sacred thread should be 
removed from such Hindu prisoners as wore it.- This induced tho Hindus to 
make common causo with the Muslims ; and together they succeeded in 
breaking out of the barracks. But before they could scale or otherwise pass 
the main wall they were overtaken by watchmen and armed police. A conflict 
ensued, tho prisoners defending themselves with staves torn from tho looms. 
After throe volleys from the police the outbreak was quelled. Tho casualties 
amongst tho prisoners were 7 killed and 31 wounded. 

The memorablo facts of the past few years have been tho completion of 
tho current land assessment, 1872 ; tho opening of tho Oudh and Rohilkliand 
Hallway, 1873; the Prince of Wales’ visit, 1876; and tho famine of 1877-78. 
Better communications may perhaps tend to avert a recurrence of such calami- 
ties as that last named, and it is hoped that tho next event of note may be the 
opening of a light railway to Pilibhit. 

1 These inquiries were conducted by the late Mr. F. O. Mayue, C.B., Commissioner of Allah- 
abad, and Mr. C. P. Carmichael, then Inspector-General of Police, * The sacred 

thread or zonarium is a sash of thiu strings knotted together and worn, like the sash of a 
coannisBioned officer, from the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 
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Ahiohhatba — See Bamnaqab. 

Amabia, a village in the Jali&nabad parganah of the Pilibhit tabsll, lies 
’Deax the left bank of the Apsara river, 36 miles from Bareilly. It has a Srd 
class police-station and district post-office, but contained in 1872 only 1,542 
inhabitants. 

Aonla,* the capital of the parganah and tahsil so called, stands on the 
metalled Budaun road, about two miles south of the railway-station which bears 
its name. Its distance from Bareilly is 17 miles. Jhe population in 1872 
numbered 11,153 souls, distributed at the rate of about 87 to the acre. 

The town stands on a well- wooded site, raisfd in places above the 


level of the suiTonnding country. Around it are orchards 
Site and appeara c .. sandy lanes hedged with tall gVass ; and near 

it, on the east, flows the artificial Nawab’s river. It is divided into four dis- 
jointed portions, called respectively Kila, or the fort ; Paka Katra, or the 
brick -built market ; Kacha Katra, o#T!ne one of mud ; and sardi, or tlio 
boslelry. These are in fiict separate villages, the intervals between them 
being filled with shady graveyards or the precincts of decaying mosques. 
Aonla is indeed a city of tomb.9, relics of the time when it was the cajiital of 
Eohilkhand and the court of a powerful ruler. Its inhabitants boast it to possess 
1,700 mosques and 17,000 wells. The latter number mast always have been a 
vast exaggeration ; but #p judge from existing remains the former may have 
been based on fact. The first objects that attract the attention on quitting tho 
railway-station are the mouldering tomb and ruined palace of one Sayyid AhmaJ, 
a cavalier of fortune under Hafiz Rahmat.* The next are the numerous 
shrines of the town itself, as they rise abovo the trees in tho distance. 

In Kila, Ganj, or Aonla Khis are centred most of the principal buildings. 

It derives its name tlie small castle, still standing, in 

Kila or Aonla kliaa. , . , , , . > . , , , . 

whioh the Robiila chiqftams held their court. Tins con- 
sists of two yards, entered from ti/ street by a plaiu and unimposing 
gateway. Along the inner walls of .he yards are ranged various brick 
buildiags whoso dilapidation is more conspicuous than their size. In tbo 
outer court, against tho wall which divides it from the inner, stands tho 
diwdn-khdna, or hall of audience — an open pillared structure which may once 
have had some claim to beauty. In the inner are some buildings used until 
a few years back for the accommodation of tahsili and police-station. Almost 
opposite the gateway of tho castle stands the mosque of the paymaster 


‘ From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Aonal. ‘ * This SayyiJ 

Ahmad was a man of wmetity at well as valour. The Gulist4n-i-Rahmal informs that he wM 
called “ Shahji Miyhn,” and employed by Bahmat iu the negotiations preceding the oattio 
of Daanri. Supra p. 108. 
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Sarcl4r Khan, who died in 1772. But the most conspicuous sepulchre in this 
part of the town is a lofty throe-domed mosque, which, as preserving the 
remains of some chieftain’s wife, is known as the Bogarn’s. The graceful propor- 
tions of another tomb in this quarter, the Baraburji, or twelve-domed mosque 
of the steward Fateh Khdn, are insufficient to atone for its shabbiness and 
want of size. The two principal streets contain some respectable buildings, and 
show in their new masonry structures signs of returning prosperity. The 
largest house, or rather collection of houses, is the palace of Hakim Saddat Ali. 
After filling a subordinate position under the Magistrate-Collector of Budaun, 
this gentleman attainecLfitgb office under the NawAb of Rdinpur; and his 
success in routing the rebels at Islamnagar has boon mentioned above.^ Since 
his death his family has rapidly decayed. 

Paka Katra is a densely crowded village surrounded by a grand old brick 
wall, which almost entitles it to be called a fort. From the 
wall, which is somewhat ruinous, the placo probably 

derives its epithet of paka. It has a good many small houses of both baked 
and unbaked brick, but mud is as usual the prevailing material. Over thcvso 
small houses in the midst of tlio Katra towers the lofty residence of one 
Ajudhya Prashad Briiliinau. 

Just south of Paka Katra, in a high-walled enclosure of many acres, lies 
the tomb of the chief who wrested Rohilkhaiid from the 
Tomb of Ali Mu- dominion of the Delili emperors. The mausoleum of Ali 

iidQiiiiAti* 

Muhammad is raised on a high plinth, ascended by a flight 
of about a dozen stops, A huge tamarind throws its arm across the stair, as if 
to forbid approach. The tomb itself is a largo square building surmounted ia 
the centre by a dome and at the corners by octagonal cupolas. On each wall, 
between the cupolas, rise two square-shafted minarets. The interior consists 
of tlio square dark chamber beneath the dome and its surrounding cloister. On 
tlio walls of the former, which contains the grave of the chief, are inscribed 
several hardly appropriate texts from the Kuraii. On those of tho latter may 
bo observed the charcoaled signatures of several British and native travellers. 
The name of Smith has been justly distinguished in many fields ; but that is no- 
reason why it should obtrude itself on tho walls which shelter tho departed 
great of other families. The tomb offers no exception, as regards material, to 
tho general rule In this par;t of tho country. It is of brick ])la8tered with 0 / 4 n- 
nam. Interest in an ancestral monuuiout will probably prevent tlie Nawiib 
of Udmpur from allowing the building to full below its present fair state of 
repair. 


131 . 
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Other torahs. 


On the same plinth as, anJ on either^side of/the greater mausoleum are 
placed two other tombs. 0^^er one of these is built a neat little 
mosque; the other, that of AH Muhammad’s son S4dull4h/ 
IS enclosed only by a light masonry screen with domed alcoves at the corners. 
The surrounding enclosure, which is cultivated, contains many other tombs. But 
the richest collectiou of such monuments is grouped around a magnificent stair- 
sided tank which faces the southern gate. Here, amid the tall grass beneath the 
tree#, Rohilla chivalry must have been buried by the squadron. 

Kaoha Katra and Sar6i are large villages of the ordinary agricultural type, 
Kacha Katra inhabitants living, like swallows, in mud-bnilt sheds, 

and Sarah modern public buildings of Aonla are the police- 

station (1st class), the tahsili, the tahsili school, the dispensary endowed by 
Hakfm Saadat Ali, and the imperial post-office. A telegraph-office is attached 
to the railway-station. 

The Chaukidari Act (XX of 185G) force and in 1877-78 the house-tax 
thereby imposed, added to a balance (Rs. 33) from the preceding year, gave a 
total income of Rs. 2,195. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,686. The number of houses was in the same 
year reckoned at Rs. 2,097, and of these 981 were assessed with the tax, whose 

incidence was Rs. 2-2-4 per house assessed, and Re, 0-3-0 per head of populu- 

tion. The local trade i3;slight, but has increased since the railway made Aonla 
the nearest station to Budaun. A metalled road now connects the former with 
the latter, and through the latter with other large cities across the Ganges. 

The name of Aonla is in all probability derived from the half-sacred tree 
History called {Emhlica mtgrohalans, PhjUanihm emblica). That 

name is Hrst mentioned about 1380 A. D.,^ when the 

surrounding country became a royal forest. The forest is again referred to 
in 1418, when the Katehrlyas, who thfc| occupied the town and neighbourhood, 
were forced to seek its refuge. In thdTeigu of Akbar (1556-1605) Aonla was 


considered of sufficient importance to be created capital of the parganali 
which still bears its name. It continued to be held by Katehriyas until 
about 1730, when the assassination of its chief, Diija Singh, was procured 
by Ali Muhammad. Ali shortly afterwards made the town his residence ; and 
its most pros}>6rous era perhaps began with his return from exile in 1748. For 
more than a quarter oi a century Aonla remained the site of the Rohilla court; 
and liere, as already shown, are buried most of the great Rohilla chiefs. iSome 
surprise must imdpubtedly be felt that the relics of this peried are not more 
magnificent. Aonla would have been afar finer city if for every half dozen 
^ He died ill I7(>4. * SJ. 
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mosques of brick one of stone had been built. But stone was expensive, and 
the Rohilla commonwealth was too poor to afford it. 

After AH Muhammad’s death Aonla fell to the portion of his sons Abdullah 
and Murtazta. They however fought in the streets, and the city was plundered. 
An arrangement was at once (175i) made which transferred its possession to the 
paymaster Sardar Kh&n. The death of Sarddr in 1772 was the signal for 
another disturbance. But the elder of his sons, Ahmad, at length suqpeedecl in 
defeating the younger and retaining possession of the town. The shor| oftm-. 
paign of 1774 greatly enlivened Aonla, It was occupied first by the advancing 
Kohilla army, next by defeated Rohilla fugitives, and lastly by the victorious 
English and Oudh forces. Under the rule ofOudh (1774-1801) Aonla sank 
into insignificance. But in 1813, after the introduction of British rule, we find 
it the head-quarters of a talisll, and this position it has ever since retained. 

Aonla, a tahsil of the Bareilly district, with headquarters at the town 
just described, is bounded on the north-cast by the Karor and Mirganj tahsils ; 
on the north-west by Rampur state ; on the south-west and south by the 
Budaun district; and on the east by the Faridpur tahsil. It occupies, in fact, 
tlio south-western corner of the district, and has, according to the latest official 
statement,^ a total area of 308 square miles and 155 acres. Its total population 
hy the census of 1872 was 196,236 souls ; and its total land-revenue is 
Rs. 2,43,536. A detailed account of the tahsil will bo found in the articles on 
its four parganahs, Aonla, Balia, Saneha, and Sarauli (South). 

The system of irrigation from its principal river is, however, a subject 
Irrigatiou from tho common to the whole tahsil. And the following: remarks on 
the water-supply of the Aril, in parganahs Aonla, Saneha, 
and Sarauli, will find appropriate quotation here ; — » 

" III the Bareilly district/^ writes Mr. R Stack, “its course lies entirely in tho Aonla tahsil. 
The first dam'on tho river is in the Budaun village of Masihnagar, Some three miles further 
clown there is another dam, in the Bareilly village of Daltppur, or Islamnagar Dalippur, a vil- 
of pargana Sarauli. Both these dams aro small earthen structures, costing some Rs. 40 
each. They arc usually not made till January, and they furnish water for the early rice. So 
far the Aril flows in a deep valley, and its bed is narrow and tortuous, while the rapid slope 
Upwards on either side prevents extensive irrigation. Some five miles below Dalippur is the 
first large dam, that of Uarapura-Deokola. In these five miles the Aril valley gradually 
Oldens, and the river bed takes wider sweeps and gains greatly in volume of water ; so that 
by tho time Harapara-Deokula is reached, there is considerable scope for. irrigation canals. 
Idv© miles below B&mpura-Deokola is the large dam of Atarchendi. By this time the 
has grown to a large deep river, flowing through a level country, and connected with an 
extensive system of channels and tributaries, partly natural, partly artificial. Five miles be- 
low Atar^ei)di is the small dam of Kndha. In this interval the Aril al^hst loses its charac- 
ter of a river and becomes an ordinary aa/n, dry in the hot season and containing but little 
•North- Western Provluces Government Circular No. 70A., dated 4th July, 1878, 
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water In t?ie winter The bed is narrow anl rer^ tortuous, bat less marked by ravines than 
in the upper course of the river from the Budaun frontier to Rampura-Deokola, while the 
Burroundingr country is level and the river valley imperfectly defined. A couple of miles be* 
b)w Kudha the river passes into Budaun again. Thus it will be seen that the Aril is dammed 
in four places in this district, viz,, (I) Palippur, (2) Rf mpura-DeokoIa, (3) Atarchendi, and 
(4) Kudha. The first and fourth of these, t, e., the highest dam and the lowest, where the 
river enters and where it leaves the district, may be left out of consideration for the present. 
Th#^ other two dams must be treated together as belonging lo one system of Irrigation. 

- «^il|ti!)e^ola the Aril receives an affluent, the Pairiya. This river rises in the north-western 
cornei^of the Aoula tahsil. It has a course of about twelve miles. At Bhfmlaur, some four 
tniles above Deokola, it is dammed, and affords water to two or three villages. The combined 
stream of the Pairiya and the Aril flows about half a mile before it is stopped by the Rampura- 
Deokola dam. This dam holds up a very large area of water, filling the KhangawHn jW, as well 
as the lowlands on either side of the river. The fall on the other side of the dam is very great. 
As one approaches the dam from the lower course of the river, the water bas all the appear- 
ance of a great lake raised above the level of the surrounding country. The dam lies east and 
west, R^mpura being at the eastern, and Deokola at the western extremity. The escafg. chan- 
nel which gives water to the river below used to be at the Deokolaend, now at the 

E^mpura end. It has a rapid fall, and cannot continue to be used for many years longer. 

** Between Rampdra-Deokola and Atarchendi the Aril receives an affluent called the 
Katra, near the village of M4opur. This river, or rather drainage channel, has its beginning 
a few miles further north. Its own vohime of water is fnconsiderable. At Qirandnagar 
(called Mazra on the survey map), miles above Manpur, the Katra is danmed, but not bo as 
to raise the water to the level of the lields. Half a mile below Manpur the Aril Is. grossed by 
the bridge on the Bareilly and Aonla road. From this point to the Atarchendi damethe river 
is a very fine stream, broad and deep, with beautifully clear water. This year (1878-79) its 
depth at the bridge was 13 feet, and it deepens all the way to the dam. 

“ Under the village of Darwapur, three'quarters of a mile above Atarchendi, a itWtn 
called the Pairiya, but which has no connection with the Pairiya mentioned above, ^nd ,^hich 
is in fact a large drainage channel parallel to and west of the Aril, approaches so close to the 
Aril that it has been used for many years past as an outlet for the flood water of the Atar- 
chendi dam in the rains. To prevent a similar escape of water in the winter and hot season, 
a dam is thrown across the mouth of the discharge channel, which by constant use has become 
almost as broad as the Aril itself. This Pairiya runs westward about half a mile, when it turns 
south, and is dammed at Sendha, about five miles south-west of Atarchendi. As fur the 
Aril itself, the Atarchendi dam stops all the water, and the river below is perfectly dry. If 
there is water to spare, a little is let out and finds its way to Kudha. There is a small dam at 
Kirpia, not quite half way, 

**Thc distribution of water from the Aril is managed at follows. By the Rfimpura- 
Dcokola dam enough water U held up to admit of irrigation by basket-lifts as far up the 
river as Mau, where the Aril is cro.ssed by the old Nawdbi bridge, on the road from Aonla to 
Kamnagar, and iia, doubt also for some distance above this. About a mile^ below Mau a deep 
jfa/a rofli^tMick ir6m the river to the south, which is filled with water as far as the village of 
Ajudbls, and serves as an irtigation rejiervoir. The first free irrigation channel ^ 

basket-lift) is in Deokola, above the dam. Between Rdmpura and Rhangaw&n there is 
another, which join»4hc Kuli nala. This nala also gets filled from the backwit^ field «P 
by the Atarchenui dam. It is a drainage channel running north and south between the 
Aril and the Katra, auU, though for the most part lost in dhdk jungal, helps to 
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of villages in this intermediate region. Another nala runs southwards from Deokola, 
above the dam, towards Tuidcunla, Thus the villages watered wholly or in part from tho 
B&mpora«Deokofa dam and the channels connected with it may be enumerated as below : ^ 

1. R&mpura. 8. Barakhera. 

2. Deokola. 9, Pdranpur. 

3. KhangawSn Shyam. 10, Aiiandpur. 

4. Kadauna. 11. BImnagar. 

5. AjndJIiia. 12. Bajhora. 

6. CbeBfepatpup. 1.^. Rahgawdili 

7. Mau. 14. Girandnagar. 

•»The Irrigation system of the Atarchendl dam is much more extensive. It begins With 
the Katra, which is really in the lower part of its course a backwater of the A ril. The villages 
along the Katra and the Aril get their water direct from both rivers. Proceeding down the 
Aril after its Junction with the Katra, tho first large irrigation channel is that which runs 
from the Lohari bridge along the north-western border of the Aonla road, and subsequently 
crosses under the road aud continues its south-westerly course till it joins a channel leading to 
Bilauri, through several other villages. About three-quarters of a mile below the Lohari bridge 
a wide and deep nala runs back from tho Aril eastwards, and subsequently breaks into three 
channsls--!-one running south-east towards Nisoi, another eastwards towards Ismailpur, and the 
third and liiKfest.jtBWung northwards and crossing under the Aonla road three-quarters of a 
mile north-easAtOf the Lohari bridge. This nala, where it leaves the Aril, is called the Manau- 
na Khazana. About a mile further down the Aril is crossed by the railway bridge. Along the 
southern side of tho railway is a water-course made to protect the embankment. It is tho 
common < ohaugaza* of the country. This water-course carries water eastwards as far at a 
drainage channel called the Khal^ti nadi, which should g^e water to Qudauli and the adjacent 
villages. ^iiBal’.y, there is a channel on the left^bauk of t^ river near the dam, and two on the 
right bank. These give water to Atarchendi and SadulUhganj. Tho villages watered wholly 
or in part arc as follows 


1. Khajur Daudi 

2. Ghiinsl ..« 

3. .R4hgawan 

4. Bhftdinagar ••• 

5. M4npur Along the banks of the Katra or tho Aril. 

6. Lohari 

7. iJarwipur 

B. Dhakaura »>* 

9. Atarchendi ... j 


10. Phulatfi 

11. Paiga 

12. BhSrapur 

13. Bahjuia 

14. Chakarpur 

1 5. Bihta Chauh&a 

1 6. Kamaria D6ndi 

17. Bilauri 

1 8. Maraura 

19. Ismailpur 

20. Amrauli. 

21. Nohora Hasanpur 

22. Ndrpur Buzurg 

23. Pahlddpur 

24. Nisoi 





By the Kbnzanaaud the railf^y w^e|w 

course. 
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30. GuStiili 
31 Muhammadpran i 
32. ^ilutia 
S-^t. Husainpur 
^J|4. Ciiiligt 

36. bhiiidaura 
is 6. Kirpia 

37. Ma^awan 
30.'^Jagtnan^ur 

al) these villa^i 
wovking ordbr was 1883 fasli ( 1876-76 A.D ) 








}> By the Khalusi nadi and its connected channels. 


...J 

were watered this year. 011^ system was 

In that year the lands of 38 vliiages were 
if^terej, comprUlng a total area ot Qovernmeat bighas 

^** Such being the nature and extent of the A ri3^b*l||pon system, the objections to its 
present state fall under two main heads* ai>., (i) ike ^certainty of the water-supply, and (;;) 
the wastefulness of distribution. 

^(1) The Kdmpura-Deokola dam has been regularly macie year by year. But the 
Atarchendi dam has not been made properly since 1883 fasli ; and even in that year the supply 
of was not at all equal to wlHit it should bo. Aa explainud above, tb^e are two dams 

in ^tarcheodi—one to hold the Aril up, and one to prevent the Aril from backii^ dl^WII into 
the Pairiya. Xj|cse dams are made by the zamindars of Atarchendi, a cJKglllnllp^ Thakura 
who have multiplied on what was once a fine estate until they have for the |?e1(ter part sunk 
into indigents. According to the wdjibularz, it is their business to build the tw'o dams, 
aud they are allowed to recovqjj water-rates at two per cetU. on the revenue of 44 villages 
wal||^^,^„This provision ims, hoyeveri^or many years rei]||l«e(]^ prudrticaUy a dead let&r. 
The cost of the two dams is about They are both btMb' ot earth with str^w luixed to 

hold it. ^ 


** The dam 'on the Aril proper is^suplbsed to lasf for <f term of years ; while that itfSss the 
mouth of the Pairiya should be broken every rainy season, so as to afford relief to the flood 
water, and renewed immediately alliir tb^pd of the rains, so as to catch a good supply for the 
winter and hot seasons. TheThakurs. mirever, have neither the m^ans nor the public spirit to 
perform this duty ediciently. B4bu Qirdhari Lai. of Bilauri, has recently obtained by purchase 
the rights of some of these men in the dams, but without co-operation from the Atarchendi 
zamindars there is no certainty that he will be able to carry the work through year after year. 
In 1284 and 1285 fasli there was no dam at all, and great suffering and Iqss to the cultivators 
was the result. In 1286 fasli the dams were not built till November (2878), and the supply of 
water was insufHcient. 

“ My diaries for December and November contain mention of the expedients which had to 
be employed in o|t||rto get a supply of water. Briefly, I had to go several times to R&mpura* 
Deokola and cut the dam there at its eastern end. At last by January the Atarchendi dam 
was tolerably full, and a considerable area was under irrigation. Bat the water never reached 
the Khal&si nadi, and all the villages dependent on that nadi have been left dry; and similarly 
with the group of villages dependent on the channel from the Lobdri bridge. Tht rains of the 
presentyear (1879) will undoubtedly sweep away the dam on the Aril proper, as well as that on 
the mDatb of bi||^es8 will be to do agidn next year, with probably 

the samji^ aiDb'onl^n trouble Rdmpura-Deokola dam, and the same danger of s 

collisicii' between the andjhose of Atarchendi, Besides, it is not certain 

that^he B4mpara-Deo1&Ia^iQC^IB*always^ve water enough to spare. This l^npened to 
be the case^in tbe^fi^ent year; and tha^jyhlios dependent on that dam were kf 
judiced. put in other^ c^^umstspbees *it would obviously be unjust to insist iipop tbi^ doing 
without lirkter ttet^ji%A^rc|ij|idi system might have it» 
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*» Another aitd rery important point is the increasing difficulty of making a good dam. 
This applies both to the R6nipura-Deokola and to the two Atarchendi dams, but especially to 
the two latter. Where the dam breaks, the flood water scoops a great hole iu the bed, and next 
year’s dam has to be bui't either higher or lower down the river. The Kampura-Deokola dam 
has been gradually moving higher up, while both the Atarchendi dams have been moving 
lower down. These changes, besid e.s throwing laud out of cultivation, conduce to tho 
insecurity of the darns, and discourage tho zamiiidars from attempting to rebuild them if 
they are casually broken by late showers, eis was the case with the Atarchendi dam of 128i 
fasli. 

“ Again, if the dam is a solid structure f4iid lasts several years, there is a new difficulty 
in the shape of escape channels, have always a teudoacy to become the main stream 

in course of time. This has hapjmned to one escape channel of the Rampura-Deokola and to 
one of the Atarchendi dam, while a second escape channel of the latter has had to be stopped 
to prevent a similar result, and, as above noted, tho present new escape of the Karapiira-Deo- 
kola dam cannot for the same reason continue to bo used many years. 

“(2) The waatpfulncsa of distribution is very great. * Below the Biimpura-Deokola dam, 
half a mile of water is wasted in Ailing up the old escape channel above mentioned, which 
is now a deep backwater, perfectly useles.s, irrigating nothing. Tho Kali uadi is a similar back- 
^v'ate^ which serv^.s only as a useless absorbent. The systems of tho Lohivri bridge channel, 
the Manauna Khazana, and the Khalaai nadi, are all wasteful in the extreme. The water is 
supposed to find its way from one nala to another through a succession of shallow basins 
(dabri) ; and unless the. river is fairly fl<jodmg its banks, these nalas and basins swallow up 
all the surplus before it reaches tho gr;)up of villages it is meant for. It has already been 
noted that this was what happened this yoir as regards the Lohari and Khahisii branches. The 
new railway water course which has taken the pi i(#) of one of the f)ld« drainngo lines alTiirda 
a striking contrast to this wasteful system, It has carried winter this year much further than 
would ever have been tho case acceding to tho old plan.* One of the zamindars of Gvulauli 
wanted to make a new str.aight cut to his village this year, but was provented by their 
opposition, and the conscquenco was that the village never got any water at all. In 
Atarchendi itself they like to see the streets flooded by way of ensuring a good supply of 
water.’’ 

Aonla, a parganah of the talisil ju.st mentioned, is bounded on tho north 
l)y pnr^anah,and tahsil Mir^anj, tho frontier sometimes coinciding with tho 
variahlo course of the RAmganga river ; on tlio west by parganah Sarauli and 
tlio RuJaun district, being in places divided from tho former by tho Aril and 
Pairiya rivers ; on the south, again by Budaun, from which it is severed for 
a short distance by tho Nawdb nadi ; and on the oast by parganah Sanoba, 
the Aril again supplying, with its affluent tho Katra, an occasional boundary. 
Its total area, according to the official statement last quoted, was 127 square 
Riiles and 618 acres, a moasurement which is a -few acres larger than that of 
the scientific revenue survey. Details of its populatfon and revenue will be 
hereafter given. The parganah oonta ins 268 mahdts or estates, distributed 
amongst 225 villages or mauzas* 

Atarchendi zamfndars ahaolutely object to any interference with these old drainage 

90 
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Like all other pargaiiahs of the same tahsil, Aonla may be roughly 

_ , . , divided into two portions — the hhddir or Riimffanfja flats in 

Physical features, o o * 

the north, and the hangar or uplands in the south and 

centre* The basin of the sluggish Aril, which crosses its ^irea from north-wost 

to south«east, is too small to be treated as distinct from the rest of the uplands. 

The Aril is joined by the Pairiya near the western, and quitted by the Nawab 

Uadi near the extern boundary. It receives also on its northern bank the Kuli 

and the Katra, two intermittent tributaries rising, when they rise at all, within 

the parganah itself. The name of Pairiya is applied not only to the stream 

properly so called, but to an old water-bearing bed of the Aril which quits the 

latter just north of the castled Atarchendi, to join at last the Nawab nadi. 

The Nawitb nadi was originally a canal dug by the NawAb. Ali Muhammad 

Kh^n (17 30-49), It flows south and west, to rejoin the Aril on the south-eastern 

border. 

The Ramganga khfidir of Aonla occupies in fertility a place midway 
between that of the western Sarauli and eastern Sancha. The difference 
in elevation between it and bdngar tracts is generally small ; indeed, tho 
latter can show hollows lower than any in the iltlmganga basin. The 
lowest recorded points are 528 foot above the sea at Mahtia Dandi and 
the deserted site of Danpur; the highest is 779 feet at Mutlak|)iir or 
Glilargdon. The flatness of the upland landscape is relieved solely by 
low sandhills, or by the shallow ravines which fringe the banks of streams. 
The lowlands by the llamganga are of course an unadulterated plain, chased 
only by beds which tho fickle river has deserted, to revisit in times of 
flood. But the scenery is not without its beauties. Sombre groves and 
green guava-orchards supply a verdure even when tho crops have been cut 
and summer has parched the land. There are sandy lanes hedged with tall 
pampas-grass, and in the south-eastern portion of the uplands wide patches 
of what was once an unbroken dh&k forest. But the bright scarlet flowers 
of this tree are becoming yearly a rarer sight ; and tho demands of tho 
fudl-eating railway may before long have deprived the blue-bull of his last 
remaining cover. Tho last leopard was shot hero in 1871. Bare or uncul- 
tivated patches are scarce. But it is said that on the great dsar plain, south of 
Islamabad and Sendha in the same tract, not a blade of grass will grow. On 
other waste plots marketable grasses are luxuriant enough, selling at good 
prices to the lumberers of Aonla. Amongst such growths is the fragrant 
gdndur (Andropogon muricatum), whose root supplies the khashhas used m 
making door-screens {tatti). 
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The soils of this fertile pargauah are as usual divided into loamy (rfiima/), 
clayey {mattiydr)^ and sandy (hlidr) moulds, occupying res- 
Iriigatioiu peotively 54*0, 21*], and 24*9 per cent, of tho cultivated 

area. Their productiveness is increased by a fair allowance of irrigation, chiefly 
from rivers and wells. In the year of measurements for the current settlement 
it was ascertained that 26*8 per cent, of the total area was actually w^atored. 
Or, deducting from the total area the hliddxr^ which requires irrigation only 
in exceptional years, we find that of the reminder 31*7 per cent, is watered, 
and 47*5 irrigable from existing sources. In the Rimganga basin water is 
found within 8 or Ofoct from the surface, and in the upland within from 16 to 
26 feet. The system of irrigation from the Aril was described in the last 
article. Tho wells of tho uplands are worked with bullocks and leathern 
buckets. 

Tho products of the parganah are as usual almost entirely agricultural, 
Products, markets, and important manufactures there are none. The 

coinmuuicatioiis. principal staples are, for the autumn harvest, hajra, 

millet and rice, with a little cotton and indigo ; for the spring harvest, wheat, 
barley, and chiek-pea or gram. Indigo cultivation is extending, and several 
Rmall fiictorics have been started by natives since the rebellion of 1857. The 
rices grown arc coarse in variety and inferior in outturn ; but about a quarter 
of the total area is closdhi^ a term which here moans land sown with spring 
crops after bearing rice in autumn. The average outturn of wheat per acre 
(l,0791l)s.j is much greater than that of France or Prussia, and slightly 
greater than that of Ireland in 1780. In one village (Kats^ri), indeed, 
the outturn was found to exceed the general average of England (l,680tb.). 
A sale for the local produce is found at tho chief towns or villages, Aonla, 
Gurguon, Shiupuri,^ and Manauna. At the two former weekly markets 
are held. But tho communications of tho parganah are not such as to 
foster trade. The Oudli and llohilkhand Railway, with a station at Aonla, 
passes through its centre ; and a metalled road connects the station with 
Budaun. But the uumetalled line from Bareilly which joins this road is the 
only remaining highway. West of tho Nawab nadi are tho usual village tracks. 
But between that river and the Sauoha border lies a most difficult country, 
imperfectly reclaimed from its primitive jungle, and intersected by a 
network of water-courses which during tho rains renders traffic almost 
impossible. The Ramganga provides during the same season a temporary trade 
route. 

' Shiupuri lies on the frontier of Sarauli, and in the t^ble of distances at page 632 was by 
an oversight entered as part of that parganah. 
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In comparing the condition of the parganah at the openings of the past 
• Settlements of land present revenue settlements, the report on the latter 

revenue. classifies the area as follows : — 


Area. 

IX.. 1833, 
settlement. 

Present 

measurements. 

Incrcaao, 
per cent. 

Decrease, 
per cent. 





Acres. 

Acres. 



Total 


»»* 

• « * 

79.174 

fi>,107 

87 

... 

Barren 

.•t 



5,091 

9,767 

91-8 


Bevenuo-free ... 


... 

6 7 SO 

762 

... 

88*7 


/Old wapte 


... 

34,296 

15,569 

... 

64*6 


J New fallow 


• •a 

768 

461 


40*0 

jLoiai ... 

y Cultivated 



32,289 

56,557 

720 

... 


V Ass?0'^flfib!e 




67,253 

71,578 

6 2 




The increase in barren area is due merely to a difference in the system 
of classification. A\^e learn from Mr. Conolly's report, that at last settlement 


the surveyor’s account of land capable of cultivation included groves, roads^ 
and all land which he could not affirm to be absolutely incapable of tillage. 
In this way much was included which was not properly culturable.’^ The 
increase in cultivation is real and encouraging. But as the railway now drains 
the parganah, a still larger advance under this head must be expected. 

The current settlenient was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
The current set- method of assessment has been described above, ^ and wo 
tiemeut. nientioa only the si>ecial details which affected 

this parganah. He divided it for purposes of assessment into four circles — (1) 
the khddir, (2) the 2nd class hangar, (3) thojangal, and (4) tho Ist class hangar. 
The first speaks for itself; the Pairiya, the Aril, and the nawdb Nadi formed 
a continuous river boundary between the second and tho fourth; and the third 
included 22 villages in the wooded south-eastern portion of tho uplands. The 
fourth circle was by far the largest and highest. The relative fertility of theso 
divisions may bo seen from the rent-rates which Mr. Moens assumed for tho 
various soils of each, thus : — 




Bent-Rat* 

HICK 

AORK IN 

CIHCI.B. 



Soil, 

I. --Khddir, 

IL — Bdnga?\ 
clans. 

2nfl 

///.- 

Jdngal, 

lV.—Bdnn<ir, 1st 
class. 


Ks. a. p. 

Il8. 

a. 

P* 

iis. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. p. 

Ddmai ... 

5 4 0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

10 0 

Do. irrigated ... 

. . . 

4 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

12 0 

Maitiydr 

4 0 0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 

Do irrigated 

••• 

3 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 0 


3 0 0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

9 

6 

2 

8 0 

Do. irrigated 


3 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

8 0 

Do. 2ud class* 

• •• 







1 

12 0 

Do. 2nd class, irri- 








3 

0 0 

gated. 


1 








1 Supra p. 612. * The first class bhiHr was level, growing? a spring crop one year 

and an autumn crop the next. The second class 6hur was hummocky and irregular, growing 
iMuall/ a coarse autumn crop alone. 
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Notwithstanding that prices had since 1838 risen about 44 percent, all 
round, there had been little increase in the rental rates actually paid.^ 
Applied to the taxable area, Mr. Moens’ assumed rates gave the parganah a 
total rental of lis. 1,92,368;^ and deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would have reached Es. 96,184. The figure actually proposed was 
Es. 93,530, or including the 10 per cent, cess, Es. 1,02,883. The results and 
incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with those of the old. 



iKCIOKNOa X»ER ACRB ON 

Total demako. 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. | 

Total 

area. 

EXCLUDING CBSSES. 




Initial. 

1 Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, 


Rs. a. p 

Ks. a. p 

Rs. a p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Ks, a. p 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Former ... 

FrcBcnt ... 

114 8 

1 2 11 

1 14 3$ 

0 14 64 

0 14 8^ 

1 7 6 

0 12 i 

i ■" 

0 12 ci 

1 4 0 

‘ 60,554 

63,908 

93,630 

Increase ... 

... 

0 14 4} 

i 

tat 

00 

© 

! • 

1 

0 7 51 

... 

29,622 


Though not yet sanctioned by Government, the new demand is provision- 
ally in force. A slight alteration has in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Es. 92,769. 


Amongslf the proprietors who pay this revenue, Bajpilts are more than 
Landholders and three times as numerous as any other caste. Amongst 
tenantry. thcir tenants Kisans and brother- Raj puts predominate. 

The following table will, how'erver, show how landlords and cultivators were at 
settlement found distributed between the various classes: — 


Landholders. 


Kajpots 


t«t 

827 

^luiikhs 



246 

Kayaths ,,, 



233 

Bnihrnans 



154 

Cowlierds (Ahir) 



102 

Sayjids 



84 

Mahajans 



81 

Paihana 



50 

Other castes (less 

than 60 

members 


each) 

ttt 

••• 

124 


Total ... 1,901 


Kisans 


Tenants. 


1,993 

Rajputs 



... 

1,730* 

M ur6o8 

... 


tt. 

1,389 

Chamars 

t.t 

* % 

ft. 

960 

Brahmans 

. i . 

• • « 

•tt 

838 

Sweepers 

« • . 


. . . 

42G 

Shepherds 

> 1 1 

»#• 

t.t 

287 

Ktthara 



... 

234 

Cowherds 



... 

21L 

Carpenters 

. • * 


... 

200 

Other castes 
each) 

(less than 200 members 

ttt ttt ... 



Total ... 9,6.S7 


^ This is as striking^ a proof as any of the fact that this part of India rents are regulated 
I>7 custom rather than competition. * In 1872, the census reckoned the sum paid by 

tenants to landlords as rent and cem» at Rs. 1,69,915. This seems far too low. ^Though 

tiumerically inferior to the Kisins, Rijput tenants hold most land. 
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Speaking of the Rajputs, Ahirs, Kisaqs, Chamdrs, and Murdos, Mr. Moens 
says: — “The two former are lazy and turbulent, the three latter, as usual, 
thoroughly good cultivators. The Ahlrs are here, as elsewhere in Bareilly, 
notorious as a caste for being facile princeps in lying, fraud, and ingratitude. 
There are numerous proverbs on these points. They have all got a mental twist ; 
and I have long given up all hope of getting the whole truth out of an Ahfr, 
even when it is his interest to tell it.” 

The number of joint proprietors was on some estates very large, and in 
two cases exceeded 100. Of the total area 7,636 acres were returned as 
cultivated by the owners themselves, and 77,099 acres by tenants with rights of 
occupancy. The average holding, including all classes of cultivators, was 6*4 
acres. 


Alienations. 


During the term of the last settlement 28 per cent, of the parganah per- 
manently changed hands. The details for transfers of all 
sorts arc, by private sale, 14,566 acres, at Hs. 4-7-5 an acre ; 
by sale in execution of decree, 8,778 acres at Rs. 7-6-4 ; and by mortgage 7,440 
acres at Rs. 3-11-9. Mr. Moens attributes the lowness of tlie prices partly lo 
the number and strength gf the Rajput village communities. ^‘No capitalist,” 
ho writes, “ would risk money in a share in a village with the knowledge that lie 
would have half a dozen suits to fight through the civil courts to get even 
nominal possession of his purchase, and the subsequent certainty of an annual 
suit fur even the small share of profits assigned to him in the village papers. 
As an instance of these difficulties we may note that the well-known Hakim 
Saadat Ali Kh4n, an unusually strong, wealthy, and intelligent landholder, 
bouglit numerous shares in this parganah^ of which neither ho nor his succes- 
sors were ever able to obtain possession.” 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Aonla contained 158 in- 
. habited villages, of which 53 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

^ 65 between 200 and 500 ; 26 between 500 and 1,000; 9 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Aonla, 
with a population of 11,154. 


The total population in 1872 numbered 80,413 souls (37,522 females), 
giving 628 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
67,649 Hindus, of whom 31,414 were females, and 12,764 Musalmans, 
(6,108 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 4,215 Brahmans, of whom 1,973 were 
females ; 6,768 Rajputs, including 2,836 females ; and 2,598 Baniyas (1,253 
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females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in ‘^the other 
castes of the census returns, which show a total of 54,068 souls (25,352 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are 
the Q-aur (427), Kauaujiya, and Saraswat The chief Rajput clans are the 
Cbauhiin (2,936), Gaur (284), Katehriya (2,545), Janghara, Gautam, Uathor, 
Shiubansi, Bais, Bargiijar, and Sakarwar. The Baniyas belong to the AgarwAl 
(338), Barasaini, Chausaini, Dasa, Piirbiya, and Gurwala subdivigions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,297), Gadariya (2,096J, 
Kayath (1,495), Kalidr (4,365), Dhobi (1,255), Cham4r ( 9,924), Barhai (1,329), 
Ahir (3,164), Nai or Hajjain (1,151), Bhangi or Khakrob (1,500), Kisan (11,695), 
and Kachhi (6,965). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than ono 
thousand numbers aro found in this parganah : — Mali, Lohar, Jat, Bharbhnnja, 
bakaut, GosAin, Sondr, Teli, Kalwar, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Kumhd,r, Gujar, 
BairAgi, Pasi, Kurmi, Bhat, Dhanuk, Khatik, Darzi, Ghosi, Ramai3^a, Chuna, 
and Ahar. The Mnsalmuns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,103), Sayyids 
(456), Muglials (92), and Pathans (2,103) or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census. From those it appears that, of the 

Occupations. , .. , , ^ nr n 

male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 

age), 333 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,666 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal sorvants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 834 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 15,901 in agricultural operations ; 3,774 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,396 persons 
returned as labourers, and 239 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
populatiori, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,597 as landhol- 
ders, 47,053 as cultivators, and 30,763 as engaged in ocoiipaiions unconnect- 
ed with agriculture. The educational statistics, which aro confessedly imper- 
fect, show 1,396 males as able to read and write out of a total male popula- 
tion numbering 42,891 souls. 

The general and fiscal histories of the parganah can be gathered from 
History those of the district, already given. We here deal only with 

the changes of Aonla, the administrative unit. In the A{n-i- 
Akhari (1596) it is entered as a mahdl of tho Baddydn government and 
Behli province, with an area of about 71,688 acres and a rental of 
about 17,265 rupees. Under the succeeding government, that of tho 
Rohillas (1748-74), the parganah became the favourite domain of Ali 


History, 



BARSItty. 


no 

Muhammad, and its changes of ownership were identical with those of its 
capitaL During the rule of Oudh (1774-1801) we hear nothing of Aonla^ 
except some casual mention by the trav^eller Tennant of its desolate condition. 
On its cession to tlie Comp iny (1801) the parganah was included in the Morad- 
abad district ; and at this time it was sometimes called Manauna,,its collections 
being made at the suburb so named of its capital. In 1805-06 it was transferred 
from Moraddbad to Bareilly, the district in which it has ever since remained. 
And after the last settlement of land-revenue 14 villages in the Rdingantra 
basin, including Ajdon itself, were added to this parganah from that of 
Ajdon. 

Atarciiendi, a village beside the Aril, on the western frontier of parganah 
Aonla, lies 10^ miles south-west of Bareilly, and had in 1872 a population of 
1,108 inhi^bitauts. From the latter detail it will bo seen that the place has little 
present importance. Its historical aseociatioiiG arc in fact its only claim to 
notice hero. Guarded on one side by the Aril, and on the others by the dhdk 
forest which stretched from that river to near Aonla, it was in the fourteenth 
century chosen as the site of a Katehriya stronghold. The spot once occupied 
by the old Thakurgarli or Rajput’s fort is still shown. The fort itself must 
have fallen to ruin before the time of the Rohillas, for Sadull ih Khdn, the 
son of All Muhammad, founded here a second castle. The remains of this 
brick-built fastness cover 13| acres, its foundations and the towers on its 
river-face being still distinctly traceable. A further relic of Sadullah exists 
in the village of Sadullaliganj, on the opposite or Saneha bank of the river. 
The forest which once made Atarchendi defensible is fast disappearing, and 
even ceases to harbour game ; but a wild pig or two are occasionally shot by 
the Katehriyas who still hold the village. The name of Atarchendi may perhaps 
show that the Aril h^ro flows in an old bed of the R:imganga. It is said to 
be derived from Ataria^ the remaining fragment of a village swept off by diluvion, 
and cliendi^ equalling chhora hud^ left. Atarchendi possesses a largo irrigation 
dam on the Aril, and a good camping grove beside that river. 

Baheri, a village of parganah Chaumahla, is the headquarters of the 
Baheri tahsil. It stands on the metalled Naini Tal road, 31 miles north of 
Bareilly, and about one east of the Kichaha. Between that river and the 
village intervenes the Baheri distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal, and 
about the same distance off on the opposite or eastern side flows the main line 
of the canal itself. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,019 only. But Baheri hasatahsili, 
a first-olass police-station, a tahsili-school, an imperial post-office, a dispensary, 
a staging-bungalow, an inn for natives (sarai), and a market on Sundayfj 
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Tuesdays, and Thursdays. There is little trade, but a considerable through 
traffic. The village is mud built. Of its throe wards, Bahori, Shaikh6pur, and, 
Tunda, the last is, as its name shows, the headquarters of the Baojaras. 

Baheri, a tahsil of the Bareilly district, with court and treasury at the 
place just described, is bounded on the east by tahsil and subdivision Pilibhit ? 
on the north by the Tarai district ; on the west by tlic native state of Bdinpur ; 
and on the south by tahsils Mirganj, Karor, and Nawiibganj. It occupies, in 
fact, the north-western corner of the district; and has, according to the official 
stacement of 1878, an area of 319 square miles and 373 acres. Its total popu- 
lation by the census of 1872 was 197,393 souls ; and its total land revenue 
is in 1878-79 Rs. 3,31,832. A detailed account of this tahsil will bo found 
in the articles on its four parganahs, Chaumahla, Kabar, Richha, and 
Bjrsawan. 

BalaikHERA or Balaiya-Pasiupnr— See Jatianabad. 

Balia, a village near the right bank of the Rainganga, is remark-^* 
able only as giving its naino to the parganah in which it lies. Its distance 
from Bareilly is 13 miles, and its population amounts by the census of 1872 to 
2,') 10 souls. It can boast only two or three brick-built houses, but has a 
market twice weekly and an elementary school. 

Balia, the most eastern pargana of the Aonla tahsil, is bounded on tho 
cast by pargana and tahsil Faridpur, and on the north-east by pargana 
and tahsil Karor, the boundary at times and places coinciding with tho shifty 
course of tho Ramganga river ; on the west by pargana Sanelia of its own 
tahsil ; and on the south by tho Budaun district. Its total area according to 
tho official statement of 1878 ^ was 37 square miles and 30C acres ; and accord- 
ing to the earlier revenue survey ^ some 3 square miles less. Details of ita 
area and revenue will bo hereafter given. The pargana contains 84 inahdls or 
estates, distributed amongst 50 villages or mauzas^ 

Tlio physical features of Balia need not detain ns long. Tho pargana lies 

almost entirely in tho flat alluvial plain of the Ihirngauga ; 

and tho only upland or bdngav is a small patch in the centre 

of the southern border. The height of this patch, as compared with that of tlio 

lowlands, it is impossible to say. No elevations were taken thereon by the 

revenuo survey ; but tho highest and lowest observed points in tho pargana,. 

5ffi) and 523 feet respectively above the sea, lie just outside its eastern border^ 

liie pargana is in fact as devoid of hills as it is of forests, lakes, and rivers. 

Tho Ramganga is without it rather than of it, and the only natural reservoirs 

isi Provinces Govertiracnt Circular No OOA., dated 4th July in that year. 

Not to be conlouiuled with the uiiakillcd settlcmcat survey, whose areas will be hereafter 
given. 
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are pools in deseriod beds of that river. A succession of such pools is furnished 
by the Andhariya or blind water-course, which in the rains becomes a stream, 
flowing through the south-western corner of the pargana* But for purposes of 
irrigation rivers and lakes are hardly required. 

The khddir flats, the bulk of the pargana, suffer rather from over-satu- 
ration than drought ; and when this is not the case, can be moistened from 
unbricked wells which tap water from 9 'to foot below the surface. On tho 
edge of the Riimganga itself, where inundation is dreaded or the soil is poor, 
patches of tamarisk or tall grass may bo sighted ; but ns both are saleable, 
such land is not to be considered utterly barren. The soils are throughout the 
pargana of the usual description, loamy (diimat), clayey {mattiydr)^ and sandy 
(bhtir). The first is returned as occupying 55*2, the second 22*6, and tho third 
22*2 per cent, of tho cultivated area. The hingar patch in tho south has a 
surface of almost pure clay, which, though productive, is difficult to work. 
Hence its villages arc comparatively uninhabited. 

Tho pargana has no towns, and therefore no manufactures. Its only pro- 
ducts are agricultural. Bajra millet occupies about 3,600 
out of the 8,600 acres sown for the autumn, and wheat 
abouli 6,100 out of the 9,200 acres sown for the spring harvest. The next 
places are taken in autumn by rice and Jadr millet, and in spring by chick-pea 
or gram. These products find a sale cither in tho local markets at Balia and 
other villages, or at Sadullaliganj, just over tho border in Budaun.^ Tho 
communications are, however, limited to one metalled highway, the Budaun 
and fliithras road. After crossing the R^mganga this enters the pargana at 
Sardarnagar, and spans its north-western corner. As it narrows to a point 
the same corner is traversed by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which, 
however, has no station in Balia, 

The following table shows tlio comparative areas of tho pargana at tho 
Settlements of land present settlements, as given in 

revenue. report on tho latter : — 


Economical features. 


Measurement 

Unassessable. 

Asiessabte, 

Total. 

Barren, reve- 
nue-free, &c. 

Culturable 

waste. 

- 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Last settlement 
Current settlement, 

5,776 acres. 
3,622 „ 

3,4S2 acres. 
2,029 „ 

14,081 acres. 
17,956 „ 

17,493 acres. 
20,685 „ 

I 23,2R8 acres. 

24,107 t> 

Increase or decrease, 

— 2,258 

1 

• C03 

+ 3,895 

+ 3,092 

+ 839 


^ Supra p. 138. 
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Tho increase in total area is explained by alluvial gifts from the Ram- 
ganga. The decrease in rovonuo«froe and culturable waste is almost sufficient 
to account for the increase of cultivation according to the later measurement. 
15*4 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. 

The current assessment was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
supervision of Mr. S. M. Moens. Tho general method of 
assessment, already described at page dl2, it is useless to 
recapitulate, but special details affecting this pargana must be given. Mr. 
Porter divided the pargana, according to its natural divisions already described, 
into two circles of assessment, and for the various soils of each ho assumed the 
following rental rates : — 


That now current. 


Circle. 

Dumat or loam. 

Mattiydr or clay. 

Bhur or sand. 

I. ^Khddir or Rampanga ])a8in... 

II. *~ IJdngary 2nd class, in southern 
centre of pargana. 

Per acre. 

Ks. a. p. 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

Per acre. 

Ks. a. p. 

3 8 3 

2 14 0 

Per acre. 

Ks. a. p. 

3 4 0 

2 10 0 


The application of these rates to the ascertained areas gave tho pjfrgana 
a total rental of Rs. 70,780.^ Deducted from this sum at 50 per cent., the 
Joinand would have reached Rs. 35,3(>0. The figure actually proposed was 
11s. 33,t)80, or including tho 10 per ceut. cess, Rs. 37,048. Tho following 
table contracts tho results and incidence of the now demand with those of the 
old 


Settlement. 

1 InCIOBNCB P8R AORK 

Total demand, 

UXCLUDINQ OlilSSKS. 

1 

On assessable area. 

1 

On cultivated area. 

On total area. 

Initial. 

Final. 

initial. 

1 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

j Final. 

I’ormcr ,,, 

IVeseiit 

Increase 

Ks, a. p. 

1 4 0 

Ks. a. p. 

1 3 0 

1 12 10 

Ks. a. p. 

19 11 

... 

Rs. a, p. 

1 5 8 

2 0 11 

Us. a. p. 

0 15 9 

Rs. a, p. 

1 0 8 
18 6 

Rs. 

23,339 

j Ks. 

24,402 
i .33,680 


0 9 10 

... 

0 11 3 

*•• 

0*8 5 

... 

12,646 


An increase of 51*8 per cent, was undoubtedly large, but the demand of 
tlio former settlement was extraordinarily light. Though not yet formally 

^ho 1872 census estimates the sum paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at 
^8. 58,<)80. I’his jSgurc is far below the mark. 
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Rajputs 817 

Kayatlis SOI 

Rrahinaus ... 147 

Baniyaa ... 10 

Other castes (less 
than lo members 
each) 29 


sanctioned by Government, Mr. Porter’s assessment is provisionally in force. 

A slight alteration has reduced it in 1878-79 to Rs. 32,324. 

Almost two-thirds of the landholders w1k> pay this demand are, as will 

be seen from the marginal list, Rajputs. These belouff 
Landlord and tenant. , > Jr b 

chiefly to the Janghara, Pranii'ir, R/ithor, and Chauhfiri 

, tribes. The traditions of tlie Praniiirs assert that Akbar 

Rajputs ... 817 

Kayaths ... SOI (1556-1603) granted their ancestor Malnpat a fief of seven 

Ban^yaa^^ .*!! ^10 villages in this pargana, then hold chiefly by Goblas, 

Other castes (less Katehrivas, and Jangharas. In ono of those villages, 
than lo members . ? n . 

each) ... 29 then called Kariaon, but now Sardarnngar, Maliipat built 

a castle. The castle was stormed in the time of his son 
Total ... Singh by the jealous clans just mentioned. Return- 
ing from Dehli when he heard of the disaster, Pratab 

defeated the intruders, and drove them to tbo forests at the foot of tpo 

Him&layas. He then built a new castlo at Badri, tbo next village to Sardfir- 
nagar ; and until ousted by the Oudh Government his family retained their 
former possessions. Badri they still hold. A very largo proportion of tho 
cultivating class is supplied by tho kinsmen of the Thijput and Brahman pro- 
prietorii. To each plough was an average of 2 cultivators and 7*5 acres cul- 
tivation. 

Of tho whole p'lrgana but 5,636 acres changed owners during tho 

term of the last settlement. Of this area 2.717 acres passed 
Alienations. -.ii » , 

by private sale, at an average price ot iis. 11-4-2 each; 

843 by mortgage at Rs. 10-2-0 each ; 1,747 by sale in execution of civil 
decree at Rs. 8-15-2; and 329 by other orders of civil courts at Rs. 9-3-Q. 
That there should have been no sales for arrears is a strong proof of the light- 
ness of assessment. Tlie estates sold by decrees of civil courts were chiefly 
those of Brahmans and Kdyaths, whose litigious character and bad inanagc- 
raent are here notorious. Of the prices just quoted, those returned for private 
sales are likely to bo least accurate. Such transfers were in most cases con- 
veyances from one member of a Rajput clan to another, the prices being mere- 
ly nominal. 

According to the census of^ 1872 pargana Balia contained 49 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
ropulation. betweem 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000; 3 

between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; tlie total popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 23,950 souls (11,212 females), giving 647 to the 
square milo. Classified according to religion, thcro were 21,620 Hindus, of 
whom 10,133 were females ; 2,329 Masal/nfms, whom 1,080 amongst were 


Alienations. 


ropulaUon. 
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females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the Jour great classes, the census shows 1,832 Brahmans, of whom 871 were 
females ; 1,539 Edjputs, including 655 females ; and 968 Baniyas (474 
females); whilst the great mass of tho population is comprised in the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 17,281 souls (8,133 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this pargana are 
tho Gaur, Kanaujiya, and Saras wat. Tho chief RAjput clans are the Chauhan 
(460), Ratlior (203), Janghiira, Gaur, Katehriya, Gautam, Shiiibansi, Bais, 
Pramar or PonwAr, Tomar, and Raikwdr. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, 
Mahdr, and Chausaini sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst tho other 
castes are tho Kabar (2,645), Chaimtr (2,511), Abir (1,361), Kisun (2,130), 
and Kdchhi (2,703). Besides those, the following castes comprising loss than one 
thousand members aro found in this pargana ; — Koli, Mali, Lohdr, Gadariya, 
Kayath, Dhobi, J/it, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Khakrob, 
Dakaut, Gosain, Sonar, Teli, Kalwar, Nat, Patwa, Kumhar, Giijar, Bairagi, 
Kurmi, Bhut, Dhanuk, Khatik, Bolddr, Darzi, and Jogi. Tho Musalindns aro 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,318), Sayyids (3), Miighals (4), and PatliAiis 
(104), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of tho people are shown in tho statistics collected at tho 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 57 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 520 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washormen, &c, ; 241 in coinmerco in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,047 in agricultural operations; 1,098 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 622 persons returned as labourers, and 108 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 830 as landholders, 4,683 as cultivators, and 
8,437 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 244 males as ablo to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 1^,737 souls. 

Since its first appearance about the nr^iddle of the last century the terri- 
torial changes of pargana Balia have been few. In the 
time of Akbar it had been a part of Saneba ; but the Robil- 
las (1748-74) attached it to what was left of Akbar’s parganah Bareli, thence- 
forward known as Karor. From Karor it was after the fourth British settlement 
of land-revenue (1814) transferred to Salimpur; and when in 1824 tho 


History. 
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remainder of Sal/mpur was contributed towards the formation of the Sahasw^n 
(fiudaun) district, Balia remained in Bareli as a distinct pargana of the ii^^nla 
tahsU. Such it has ever since remained. After the last settlement 19 of its 
villages were transferred to Saneha, while four ^Yere annexed from Salim pur, 

Bamroli or Bamraull 3 a large mud-built village of Bisalpur, stands at the 
end of a cross-country track which connects it with the capital of that pargana. 
Its distance south-east of Bisalpur is 11, and east-south-east of Bareilly, 3G 
miles. The population by the census of 1872 is 3,139 souls. 

Bamroli holds market twice weekly and possesses an elementary Govern- 
ment school. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force hero; and during 
1877-78 tlie house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a 
balance (Rs. 35) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 330. The ex- 
penditure, which consisted chiefly of police and conservancy cliargos, amounted 
to Rs. 294. lu the same year the town contained 455 houses, of which 301 were 
assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-15-8 per house assessed and 
Re. 0-1-6 per head of population. The chief commodity of tho market is its 
sugar. 

Earaur, a considerable village of pargana Nawabganj, stands on tho 
right bank of the east Baligiil river, 22 miles from Bareilly. Near it, on tho 
west, flows the Ohuraili right distributary of the Bahgiil irrigation canal. The 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,478, but the village contains few brick-built 
houses. It has a fourth-class police-station or outpost and an elementary school. 

Here, also, the house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 is in force. It in 
1877-78 yielded, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 28) from 
the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 5,386. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police and public works, amouutod to Rs. 390. lu the same year 
the village contained 301 houses, of which 243 were assessed with the tax, tho 
incidence being Re. 1-7-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-4 per head of po- 
pulation. 

Bareilly, or more correctly Bareli, tho capital of the district so named 
and of Rohilkhand, is situated in north latitude 28° 22' 9," and east longi- 
tude 79® 26' 38", 312 miles by rail from Allahabad. Its population was 
92,208 in 1847, in, 332 in 1853, and 105,649 in 186$. Tho census of 
1872 gives its site an area of 1280 acres, w'ith an average of 80 persons to 
tho acre. There were in tho same year 102,982 inha- 
Area and population, whom 59,036 were Hindus, 43,463 Musal- 

mans, and 483 members ~of tho Christian and other faiths.^ Distributing 

* From notes taken by the compiler on a personal visit to Bareilly ; and others by Mesws. 

£. Stack, C.S., F. L. Fcirc, C.S., and Lakshmiaarayan KdyatLi# Honorary Magistrate. 
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the population amongst tho rural and urban classes, tho returns show 972 
laiicUiolders, 2,456 cultivators, and 99,554 persons 2:)ursuing occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The number of houses according to tho same 
returns was 22,800, of which 6,800 were built with skilled labour,’’ of 
masonry, and 15,900 of mud. Of the former dwellings 4,442, and of the 
latter 8,4 95, were occupied by Hindus. Taking the male adult population, who 
numbered 37,020 persons over fifteen years of age, we find the following non- 
agricultural occupations pursued by more than fifty males .-—servants, 13,978; 
labourers, 3,736; shopkeepers, 2,349 ; weavers, a class common in the old 
city, 1,306; shoemakers or sellers, 820; beggars, as numerous as elsewhere in 
a country where mendioity is unrestrained, 703 ; purokita or family priests, 
695; water-carriers, 626; tailors, 576; brick-layers 531; goldsmiths,^ 526 ; 
butchers, 487; potters, 482; pandits or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, ' 
476; sweepers, 467 ; carpenters, 465; merchants, 450; washermen, 376 ; 
cloth-sellers, 367 ; blacksmiths, 360; grain-dealers, 359; \vire-drawersy> 343; 
confectioners, 336 ; persons of unspecified trade, including probably many 
bad characters, 308; cotton-cleaners, 270 ; grocers, 262 ; dyers, 250; grain- 
parchers, 249; flower-sellers, 238; fishmongers, 225 ; blanket-weavers, 220; 
oil-makers, 209 ; pedlars, 167 ; singers and musicians, 154 ; tobacco-sellers, 
131 ; greengrocers, 125 ; lac-workors and sellers, 108 ; money-changers, 107 ; 
sellers of pdn or betol-lcaf, 103 ; milk and butter sellers, 102 ; cart-drivers, 
101; inn-keepers, 95; doctors, 88; schoolmasters, C7; cooks, 65; tinmen and 
tinkers, the same number; and money-lenders, CO. 

The city and station stand on a plateau slightly raised above the fertile 

Sit? dnd general basiii of the Rarnganga, wliich now flows some miles south- 
appearance. Qf Qn cast and west respectively two streams, 

the Nakatia and Dcoraniya, wander past tow-ards that river. So well watered 
a spot is of course green and shad}- also. The station belongs to the verdant 
rather than the dusty order, and affords a grateful contrast to tho visitor fresh 
from tho parched sward and sandy breezes of Allahabad or Cawnpore. Its 
wealth of vegetation gives it, despite its flatness, a picturesque and park-liko 
appearance. Many of the roads are fringed with bambus and groat trees, the 
resort of the redheaded parroquet. From its bambns, indeed, the town, has 
derived the soubriquet (hdns) by which it is distinguished from the Chieftains 
{rdi) Bareli of Oudh. Devoid as it is of ancient buildings, Bareilly has several 
modern towers, which, rising above the foliage, indicate its position to the sur- 
rounding country. The town is approached on south-east and south by tho 

» This should probably be ^‘raetallargists.” The term aundr or goldsmith iB applied to work- 
ers in other precious metals besides gold. 
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Shahjahanpur and Chandisyisi branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway j 
by the metalled roads from Shdlijahinpur on the south-east, Pilibhlt on the 
north-east, Naini Tal on the nortli, Morddabad on the north-west, and Budaun 
en the south ; and by unmetalled roads from Bfsalpur on the oast and Aonla 
on tlie west. 

Korthernmost between the two streams just mentioned lies the native city, 

. . and southernmost the British cantonment. Between the two 

The native city. . , . » i . mi pi- i 

IS sandwiched the civil station. The centre of the city, and 

almost its entire breadth, are traversed by a long and well-kept street, skirted 

on sither side by a continuous line of neat and oven handsome masonry shops. 

This, which may bo called the High Street, is about a mile and a half in length; 

and in different parts of its fairly straight course from cast to west goes by 

various names. Such names are often those of the square or circular markets into 

which it at intervals widens out. Thus, starting from the junction of the Pili- 

bhit and Shdhjahanpur roads on the east, the street pierces and takes the name 

of two circuses called Golganj, two squares known as Shaluimatganj and Zulfi- 

k&rganj, and a third named the Kotwali Chauk. On quitting this last square, 

which lies somewdiat west of its centre, the street is crossed from north to 

south by the Naini Tal road. It then passes through the Ohdndni Chauk or 

Moonbeam square, ^ and enters its finest and most western stage, called after a 

former Magistrate ‘“^Inglisganj. Before reaching its end at the junction of the 

Aonla and Morudabad roads, it traverses two other squares, the Kila or Katra 

(fort or market} and the Kila-ka-bazar. 

The buildings of this street are two-storied constructions of* brick coated 
with white plaster. They arc mostly low in height and uniform in charijptcr; 
but in the squares their loftiness increases, and their plaster is sometimes 
worked into tracery of a not unpleasing effect. Beside or near the street arc 
ranged the principal public buildings of the town. The Kaoha sarai or un- 
baked hostel, so called because partly built of unbaked brick, opens into it on 
tho south between Zulfikarganj and Kotw&li chauk. The Paka sarai or 
baked hostel, again, opens into the south of tho Chandni chauk by a richly 
designed plastered gateway facing a similar structure on the opposite side. 
Both these inns are largo walled quadrangles of tho customary typo, witii 
buildings grouped along the inside of the walls. Their interiors are fairly 
shaded with trees, under which may be seen the usual litter of carts, bullocks, 
fowls, ponies, and straw. The town has several other native hostels. Behind, 


^ The term chandni is applied to anything white or shining, and the Chandni Chauk ia 
Bkirted by white plastered buildings. But it ia probably named after the Chindui Chauk at 
Debitor some other city possessing a street thus called. *Mr. John Inglis, C.S.I., who 

before his restirement in 1877 was officiating as Chief Commissioner of Oudiu Most, if not all, 
of the streets under description were built during his magistracy. 
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t. e y south of, the Kacha sarAi stands the chief (sadr) dispensary of the district, 
an unambitious masonry structure built on escheated land. The kotwdli (chief 
police-station) and tahsili form respectively the northern and southern sides of 
the Kotwdli chauk. Both are large two-storied buildings with spacious court- 
yards and imposing frontage, and both are monuments of Mr. Fleetwood Wil- 
liams’ magistracy, J ust south of the tahsili, in the corner between the Naini Tal 
and another road, rises a triangular edifice occupied by the municipal hall, Rohil- 
khand Literary Institute, and tahsili school. This is a not ungraceful, though per- 
haps somewhat pretentious, essay in a mixture of the Gothic and Saracenic stylos. 
It is faced by a garden. Also south of the tahsili, and beside the building just 
mentioned, stands an united church and school belonging to the American Metho- 
dist Mission. Tlie church is a whitewashed novelty of slight architectural merit, 
but possesses a clockless clock-tower which forms a conspicuous feature in a 
distant view of Bareilly. Before quitting the neighbourhood of the principal 
street we may note that the only mosque and temple worth mentioning adorn 
respectively its south-western and north-eastern sides. The mosque known 
as Gudri-ka-rniUijid has, besides domes, two towers plastered with serrated 
tracery ; and on the top of that nearest the road grows a pdkar {Ficus cordifUia) 
tree of considerable size. So large a tree cresting so large a tower is perhaps 
an unique sight ; and the fact of a sacred Hindu tree being allowed to 
flourish on an unabandoned Muslim shrine is perhaps a little surprising.^ The 
Hindu temple of JwAIa Prashad is remarkable only for its brightly painted 
exterior and its great popularity during tlie Janamashtumi festival. South 
of the Kila-ka-bazar is the similarly decorated dwelling of Altaf AH Khan 
Kambob, which contains some curious portraits of the Nawab Vazirs, after- 
wards kings, of Oudh, A few paces west of the same market the Moriidabad 
road crosses the Deoraniya on a solid masonry bridge, built in 1842 by a land- 
holder named BahAdiir Singh, and bearing his name. Both bridge and river, 
liowever, are more frequently called Kila, a title which recalls the old mud fort 
built near them by Governor Makrand Eai. Not the slightest vestige of this 
stronghold now exists, and its site has been occupied by other buildings, 
notably those of the Kila and Kila-ka-b&zAr mai'kets.^ The gateway con- 
necting the Paka Sarai with ChAndni Chauk has already been mentioned. It 
is faced by one of the same design leading into the Sahiikara quarter, and 
another fine plastered gateway spans the road as it passes westward out of 
Katra square. 

^For the history of this mosque see below, ** antiquities.” " The Imperial Gazetteer 

(1877) is mistaken In naming this fort amongst existing buildings. We know from Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer that it was already “crumbling to ruin” about 1820 ; and Mr. Inglis’ iraprorementa 
must have removed its last traces. 
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In describing the chief street of the city we have described also its prin- 
cipal buildings. The only structure which remains to be noticed is the now 
central jail, built west of the Naini Tal road,^ on the northern outskirts of the 
town. In the same direction lie, surrounded by their gardens, several fine 
suburban residences. The chief is the Kashmiri kothi built by Mr. Hawkins, 
a Judge of the provincial court and the host of Heber. 

A swarm of tributary alleys, some paved with brick and all more or less 
tortuous, open into the principal street. Amongst the narrow by-ways on the 
north may bo mentioned one 1**1 ‘ly converted out of a fetid w^afcer-cours# 
{Ganda ndla). Reform has not, however, extended to its name, and it is still 
known as the Stinking Ditch. The larger roads of the city are of course 
metalled. The following list of the principal muhallas or quarters ^ will supply 
also the names of many thoroughfares : — 


r^ame of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of that name. 


]Scw city. 1. C' hill pi tola 

,, 2. Bazaria Motildl 

„ 3. Zaklura 

„ 4, Bakarganj 

„ 6. Kanghitola 

„ 6. Katchar 

j, 7. Kila khaa 

,, 8, Sahukara 


9. Chacldha nim^ 
10. Kauwatola 


11. Pul kazi 


12. Gadhaya or garhaiya 

13. Kanaujiya muhalla 

14. Chaudkarl muhalla 

15. Ganda nala 
10. Gulabnagar 

17. Gadhi or garhi 






• a* 


• •• 




• •• 

• •• 


Cotton-printers’ quarter. 

The little market founded by Motilil Ba- 
il iya. 

The treasury or store-house. 

Bakar’s market; a village absorbed by the 
city. 

Comb-makers’ quarter. 

Inhabited by Katchriya Rajputs, 

The fort proper, i e., the site of Governor 
Makrand Rai’s fort. 

Inhabited chiefly by money-lenders, who on 
the lucus a non principle are called sahuhdrs 
or upright dealers. 

Nhn-tree knoll. 

Crows’ quarter, so called because crows used 
to roost or build in a nim tree which stood 
here.® 

Judge’s culvert, so called because it contains a 
small bridge, built near the house of the 
city kazi. 

The pond."* 

The ward founded by a carpenter who was 
Kanaujiya by name or nationality. 

Headman’s quarter. 

Explained above. 

The town of Rosewaters the mendicant, whe 
dwelt hero. 

The castle built by Rao Pahfir Singh, priim 
minister to the Lord Protector Kahmat. 


1 The city contains altogether no less than 291 of such divisions. It is charactcristK 

of Forbes that while giving the quainter and less decent sense of this word, ms dictionary 
omits to mention that it means a mound or knoll. ®One of the most striking 

of evening in an Indian city is the manner fe which birds of the same feather flock outwan 
to the same roost. All the parroquets of the neighbourhood P®’®*'. 

direction, towards some suburban grove. some , idea of the ? addec 

words bearing this meaning see Elliot’s Glo$sary, art. « Ahari.” The word dtp might be addtc 
to tho list there given. 
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Name of quarter. 


o city. 

18. 

Zak4ti muhalla 

... 


19. 

Mirchiatola 

••• 

1, 

20. 

Chdh Bai 

••• 

,, 

21. 

Kucha Moti Singh 

••• 

,, 

32 

Jasauli 



23. 

Mulukpur 

7 


24. 

Kiiuwarpar 


1) 

26. 

Biharipur 


>» 

26. 

Makrandpur 


•t 

27. 

B6mhanpuri 


99 

28. 

Muhalla Khatriyan 

• •• 

ft 

29. 

„ Kharawau 

• •• 

>t 

30. 

Gall Zargaran 

••• 

99 

31, 

Khwaja Kutb 

... 

V 

32. 

Gali Mirdaha 

••• 

9* 

33. 

Manaiantola 

••• 

}f 

34. 

Gali Bhatfin 


»t 

85. 

Gali Khair-ul-lah 

••• 

J9 

36. 

Katra Mdn Hac 

... 

if 

37. 

Mrtddri Darwaza 


it 

38. 

Kuncha Sitaram 


It 

39. 

Darzi chauk 



40. 

Barhimpur 

... 

>1 

41. 

Alamgirigaiij 


>1 

42. 

Muhalla Kanungoyiii 

••t 

99 

43. 

Bagh Birkutau 

••• 


** 

44. 

Bilgh Ahmad Ali Khan ... 

» 

45. 

Kasaitola 

>> 

46. 

luayatgauj •„ 

»» 

47. 

Bansmandi 

99 

48. 

Zulfikarganj ... 

it 

49. 

Faltinganj 

tt 

50. 

Gangapur 

Old city. 

51. 

Eazitola 

it 

62. 

Kasaitola 

*1 

63. 

Inayatganj 


64. 

Giier Jafar Khan 


Translation or derivation of that name,. 

Alms-takers* quarter ; so called after a pen- 
sioned Kdyath family who lived here under 
some Muslim Government, 

Pepper-sellers’ quarter. 

Bai’s well. 

The street of Moti Singh Baniya. 

A village absorbed by the city. 

The towns of Muliik, Kunwar, and Bihari, 

brothers of Governor Makrand Bai. 

The town of Makrand himself. 

Brahmans* town. 

Khatris’ quarter. 

The quarter of Khare Sribastab Kayaths. 

Goldsmiths* lane. 

Called after a Khwdja or merchant prince 
named Kutb-ud-din —that is, pole star of the 
faith. 

Surveyor’s lane, named after a wealthy land- 
surveyor named llahi Bakhsh— that is Theo- 
dore. 

So called after a (Hass of Baniyaa who livo 
there. 

The Hindu minstrel’s lane. 

The lane of Khair-ul-lali the raace-bcarer. 

Man^Rac’s market ; so called because Man 
hae, the minister of Ali Muhammad, built 
here a house and a gateway. The latter still 
stands. 

The gate of Madari Lai Kayath. 

The street of Sitarto Baniya. 

Tailors* square. 

Probably the name of a village absorbed by 
the city ; and possibly a corruption of Ibra- 
himpur or Bahrampur. 

Founded by Governor Makrand Rfii in honor 
of his master, the emperor Alamgir or 
Aurangzeb (1668-1707). 

The quarter of the pargana-registrars. 

Said to have been so called after a garden {bdyh) 
in which a mendicant named Hirkat built 
a temple. But it is difficult to see why this 
individual sliould have been given a plural 
termination, and the derivation bugh bargatdn, 
or garden of Indian fig-trees, is suggested 
as equally probable. 

The garden of Ahmad Ali Khan, a rich bur- 
gess. 

Butchers* quarter. 

In^yat’s maiitet. Founded by Indyatiillab, the 
unfortunate son of Hafiz Rahinat. 

The market of bambus, which arc still sold 
here. 

The market built by Zulfikar or Excalibar 
Khan, son of Hafiz Hah mat. 

Mr. Fulton’s market. 

Ganga’s town, so named after a resident named 
Ganga Bai. 

Jjjl^ge’s quarter. 

Wb called for the same reasons as their name- 

) sakcB in the new city. 

The circle of Jufar Khan, a well-known land- 
surveyor {mti'daha). 
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l^ame of quarter. Translation or derivation of that name. 

Old city. 55. Kfttru Chand Khuu ,,, Chanel Khan*a market. 

5G. Sahaswdnitola ... The quarter of emigrants from Sahaswan 

(supra page 199.) 

57. Jagatpur ,,, Jagat*s towu, the name of a village abi«orbed 

by the city, and by some said to have been 
founded byJagat Singh Katehriya, father 
of Bslsdco. 

58* Chah Baljaii ... Baljaii’g wells, bo called after three wells built 

by a Banjara woman named Baljati. 

7 > 59. Kot ... The casilo, so named after the earthen fo^ 

built lure by Basdoo bingh Katehriya, rep# 
ted founder of Bareilly. 


The last eight quarters here named belong to tlio Old City.* This is now 
The Old City ^ shabby and decayed suburb of the new, which it adjoins 
on the south-east. It is inhabited ohiefiy by. Muslims, and 
shaded in many places by their favourite tamarind. Ruined or ruinous 
mosques and houses are numerous. Here are far more open spaces and grave- 
yards, far loss appearance of business and a crowded poj)ulatiou, than meet the 
eye in the new city. The only buildings of note aro tho Mirzdi Masjid and 
tomb of Shdhdana, which will both find further montion in the paragraphs on the 
city antiquities. In both old and new cities drinking water is supplied by 
manifold brick wells with raised parapets. The spring-level is indeed some 20 
feet only below the surface.^ 


South of the city, amidst their well-grown enclosures or compounds, lie 

.... the houses and public buildings of the civil station. About 

Civil station, . , 

the houses there is nothing remarkable. They aro one- 
storied buildings of the usual type, with great thatched rooves, suggestive to 
English eyes of an over-grown barn. The principal bungalow is that belong- 
ing to the Nawab of Rampur, who places it sometimes at tho disposal of dis- 
tinguished visitors The public buildings are somewhat numerous. On the 
southern outskirt of tho old city stand tho Cowieganj Mission Church and 
lunatic asylum. The former and most eastward is a thatched and towerloss 
building adjoining the Shdhjahanpur road ; and the name of its site is derived 
from that of Mr. Cowie, a missionary clergyman. The latter is as usual a 
square jvalled enclosure containing detached barracks. South, again, of the 
Qowieganj Church, in tho corner between the Shahjah&npur and Bisalpur roads, 
revolves the race-course, ^l^otweeu^ more westerly Budaun and Naini Tal 
roads, not fur south of the municipP hall, stands the high school. This is a 

r. ^ the water of the Ramganga when that river flowed past Bareilly was made 

Br. Wliitwell. But the subject haa, so far as this city is couccrucd, lost its importance, 
and wlU not he reverted to until the article on Morudabad is written. 
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palatial bungalow which until lately housed the abolished Bareilly college. 
A boarding house for the reception of its pupils is supplied by a gabled 
and two-storied brick building further southwards beside the Budaun road. 
Pursuing our course in the same direction along that road, wo come next upon 
the premises of the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission. To the right of 
the highway are its residences ; to the left a theological seminary and church. 
The seminary, a whitewashed structure of tw’o stories, is one of the handsomest 
buildings in Bareilly, and a credit to missionary enterprise. The church is a 
jJ^iin-red brick edifice with a tower, and perhaps claims, like most churches in 
the station, to be classed as Italian Romanesque. Further down the road, on 
the right-hand side, is a small and shady cemetery, containing memorials to the 
Highlanders of the Clack Watch (Her Majesty’s 42nd) who fell in 1858, 

On the south-western outskirt of the civil station stcand side by side the 
Judge’s and Magistrate’s courts and district treasury; all are large, and by 
comparison with those at other stations, imposing buildings. West of the Magis- 
trate’s court, and separated thendrorn by a road loading to the railway-station, 
is the lock-up (havaldt) for iiiider- trial prisoners. Still further to the west is 
the district jail for prisoners whose trial has resulted in conviction. This, 
formerly tho contra! jail, consists of two blocks of barracks radiating from 
centres and surrounded by a high square wall. Between the western side 
of this wall and tho city branch of the Budaun road lie tho police lines; 
on tho other side of the road some large kilns, which when deserted will 
wear the appearance of small hills. The success of the native brick-makers 
some years ago encouraged Government to set up in tho same locality a kiln 
on the more scientific principles of Hoffman. The experiment was unsuccess- 
ful, and its only result has been to enrich Bareilly, like Meerut, with one of the 
tall brick chimneys so seldom seen in India. On tlio south-eastern outskirt of 
the civil station stands the old church, a towerless building, remarkable only as 
containing in its churchyard the tomb of that distinguished administrator Sir 
James Thomason J Tho church dates from 1836 ; the tomb was destroyed during 
the Mutiny, but rebuilt afterwards by Government. The station has for its places 
of amusement tho public gardens, a swimming-bath, a large racquet-court, and 
a billiard-room. The two latter arc but a short distance north of the Magis- 
trate’s office. The civil station is tho headquarters of the Rohilkhand Commis- 
sioner. 

Tho cantonments, which, as alreac^ mentioned, form tho most southern 
Cantoaments suburb of tho town, are bounded on the east, and at places 

indeed traversed, by the Nakatia. They coutein, of course, 
} Lieut cuaut-Governor of the North-Western ProTinccs from 1843 to 1858. 
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more public buildings than any other part of Bareilly ; and chief amongst such 
buildings are the fort and the church. The former, separated from the artil- 
lery lines by the cantonments branch of the Budaun road, is a square fossed 
building with flanking bastions at the north-west and south-eastern corners. 
Being small, it would require no very numerous garrison. Its armament has 
lately been augmented, and were the adjacent trees and barracks removed, it 
might prove a valuable place of refuge. As such it was built after the insurrec- 
tion of 1816. The church is a large brickwork effort in Italian Romanesque, 
with clerestory, side- aisles, and a couple of towers. Near it is a largo cemetery. 
The Roman Catholic Chapeb a humbler structure, also of red brick, has an 
apsidal termination. The railway-station lies towards the south-west of can- 
tonments ; and just outside it, on the road to the civil station, stands the rail- 
way sar&i, an one-storied gabled quadrangle of brick, containing many shops.' 
The other buildings are such as might be expected in a large military station, 
where the ordinary force consists of a regiment of British infantry, a battery 
of artillery, a regiment of native horse, and another of native foot. There are 
the cavalry, infantry, and artillery barracks, a hospital, tho commissariat 
yard and rum stores, and tho rncss-houses of the various regiments. Vegeta- 
bles for the British troops are supplied by the soldiers’ gardens, and books 
by the Outram Institute. I should say,” writes Dr. Planck in 1878, that 
for cleanliness, for well-laid out and ample space, for commodious well-built 
barrack accommodatiou, and for its many shady trees, the Bareilly canton- 
ment would bo hard to match in India. A few pine-trees near the artillery 
lines deserve special mention, as their species {Pinus longifolia) is but rarely 
met with elsevvliore in tho plains. The cantonment is the headquarters of the 
General Commanding the Bareilly Brigade, 


Antiquities. 


Its comparatively modern origin, and still more modern rise to impor- 
tance, prepare one to expect a dearth of antiquities in Bareill3^ 
But it is strange that the oldest building of any real mark 
should be little moro than a century old. The tomb of the Lord Protector 
{HaJlz-uUMulk) Rahmat Khdii stands near the Aonla road, a short distance 
south-west of the city. Its precincts are entered by a rather handsome gateway, 
adorned with stencilled patterns whose colouring is now somewhat faded. In 
Tomb of Eahinat gateway may be seen some Corinthian half columns 
and capitals, proving that European details had before tho 
British occupation begun ^o mingle with the Muslim architecture of Rohil- 
khaiid. Entering, w'c traverse first a group of ruinous brick walls long forsaken 

* Is position, not its ownership or foundation, gave this hostel tho name of the Railwai^ 
Sarai^ it was buiU by Government duriug the magistracy of Mr. 0* Moure. 
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by tbeir plaster, and afterwards a cemetery of small tombs overshadowed by 
^ brambly jujubes and tall grass. From the graveyard wo pass into the shrine 
itself, an elegant but shabby domed building of plastered brick with gilded 
finials. Over the door is a Persian inscription recording its foundation by Rali- 
mat’s daughter in 1839 (12561i.) This inscription is, however, altogether mis- 
leading. Rahmat was buried hero by his prime minister, Pahar Singh, in 1774. 
His son Zulfikar placed the canopy and inscriptions over his tomb in the follow- 
ing year. When the wall which he had built round Pilibhit was demolished, 
the money derived from the sale of the materials was devoted to the construction 
of the dome and precincts, either by the Oiidh Government at the suggestion 
of the British, or by the British Government itself. It was reserved for 
Rahmat’s daughter in her old age to repair the building and take the credit 
of the whole to herself. 

Within, in the dark space beneath tlio dome, lies tlio tomb of the groat 
regent himelf, plain with the severe simplicity of most Muslim graves. That 
tomb is covered by an ornamental canopy of plaster on an iron frame. Tho 
plaster has in too many places fallen from its metal skeleton. Above tho 
arches gf tho canopy arc several Arabic and Persian legends, including one 
yielding the date 1775 (1188H.), and that other which Sadi tells ns was in- 
scribed over the arched entrance of tho palace of Farid — 

Jahdiiy ai barddar^ na munad bakas, 

DU andar Jahdn-dfarin band o has ! 

Ma knn takiya bar mulk-i dnnyd va puskt, 

Ki bisyAr kas chdn tu parvard o k7isht. 

Chu dhangU raftan kunad jdn-i pdk, 

Chi bar takht mardah^ chi bar rue khdh ?” 

“ This world, oh brother I shall with none abide, 

Fix all thy heart on God, and none beside ! 

Trust not to earthly rule — such hope were vain, 

For hosts like thee the earth hath nursed and slain. 

When from the corse her flight the pure soul wings, 

The bare earth lends a couch meet as the throne of kings.^ 

The building was repaired during tho Lieutenant-Governorship of Mr. 
Thomason, himself, as already mentioned, buried at Bareilly ; and tho muni- 
cipality have lately devoted Rs. 400 to some superficial renovations. Its decay 
dates from the rebellion of 1857-58, when most of Hafiz Rahmat’s descendants 
went out” under their chief, Khan Bahddur Khfui. They had received in 
many cases small pensions, whoso forfeiture for treason deprived the building 
of the repairs that family pride had hitherto afforded to bestow. A small 

^ GuUstdnt chap. L, i Faridun, the seventh monarch of the first or Feshdadian dynasty of 
Persia, is said to have flourished about 760 B.C. ^ translated by Mr. K, H. T. Griffith. 

The translations by Bishop Ueber and Mr. Platts were not considered worth the transcriptiou. 
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patch of ^[lebe land {wahf) repays a blind old sacristan (muiawalli) for his care 
of the shrine. The profits of this land are eked out by a fee of one melon in 
every cartload brought for sale to a market sometimes hold thereon, while a 
further trifle is supplied by the sale of the graveyard grass. 

Close to Rahmat’s tomb is that of Muhalftmad Ydr, son of Ali Muham- 
mad, This was built during the lifetime of the person interred therein. 

The Jami Masjid or cathedral of the Shias, with its tree-crowned tower, 
JImi MasjidH of the has been already mentioned. It was built by Governor 
Shi'ag and Sunnis. Mirza Hasan Bdza Khan under orders of Asaf-ud-daula, 
Nawdb of Oudh (1774-97) ; and was repaired about three years ago by 
Kasim Ali Khdn, uncle of the Nawdb of Rdmpur. The cathedral of the Sun- 
nis, beside the road leading south from the eastern gate of Inglisganj, was 
built by Governor Makrand Rai (circ. 1GG7), but is a less conspicuous 
building. Attached is an orchestral gateway (nauhatkhdna)^ about half a cen- 
tury old. This mosque too was restored about three years ago at the cost of 
the Sunni community. 

Partial traces of the first earthen fort, built early in the sixteenth century 

Forts of the old and new by B^sdeo, the somewhat mythical founder of Bareilly, 
city. are still to be discovered in the Kot muhalla of the old 

city. The castle itself was destroyed by a lieutenant of Akbar’s (1556-1605). 
The later fort built in the now city by Makrand Rai has, as above told, left 
not a rack behind. But the high bank of the Deoraniya, now occupied by the 
Kila police-station, perhaps marks its site. 

The Mirzdi Masjid and tomb of Sbahdana have been named as the only 
Mirzai Magjid and tomb remarkable buildings of the old city. The former was 
of Sbahdana. built by Governor Mirza Ain-ul-mulk by the ordei^or 

leave of Akbar. A chronogram of Faizi, engraved on the mosque, remarks in 
Arabic that praise is due to God alone,’’ and thereby gives the date of 
construction as 987H. or 1579A. D. Hear the mosque the founder laid out a 
garden known as the Mirzdi Bdgh,but of this pleasaunce the name alone remains. 
The tomb of the Muslim hermit Sbahdana was built by Makrand RU in the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). During the riots of 1816 it became the 
rendezvous of the insurgents, many of whom, when slain, were buried in its 

precincts. Amongst minor Muslim shrines may be 
Lesser Mutalmaii shrines, tombs of Govei nor Badr-ul-Isldm Khdn 


and BiMji. Badr-uI-Islam was a native of Oudh, whom the emperor appoint- 
ed governor after the imprisonment of Ali Muhammad, in 1745. He is said to 
have been an ancestor of the Prince of Ark^t, but was certainly not an ancestor 
in the direct male line. Blbiji is said to be corruption of Biibuji, meaning 
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amonojst tlio Afghans an elder sister. The lady in question was the elder 
sister of Rahmat Kluin, 

Tlio baradari or twelve -doored siimmer-lioiiso of Governor Husain Ali 

. Khan stands between city and Ramganga, in the garden 

known as the Husain Biigh. Husain Ali ruled Bareilly 

under Asaf-ud-daula. Another garden much frequented by Hindus is that of 

Cham pat Rai, youni^er brother of Pahar Singh. He 

Champat Rai’a g-wden. . . ' t , . , i i i T -i n 

IS said to have laid out these grounds, and built the 

temple therein, in 1851: (1167H). 

The mauufactnrt):^ of Bareilly are mostly of the same typo as those of other 
largo cities in the North-Western Provinces. A good 

Manufactures and trade. ^ * • n 

deal of coarse cloth seems to be woven, more especially 

in the Old City ; and tlio amount of metal worked into simple vessels, tools, and 
personal ornaments, is proportionate to the demands of tlie population. A 
brisk grain trade exists in Slialiaaiatganj, Zullikarganj, the kotwdli-chauk, and 
other markets; wliile a largo weight of unrefined sugar is imported, but moro 
for re-exporratiou than refinement at Bareilly itself. The experiment of starting 
a glass manufacture was in 1868 tried by an European, but failed. The Govern- 
ment attempt to bake improved tiles met, as already mentioned, with the samo 
fate, though tiles andoartlienwnro on native methods are produced as abundantly 
as required. But the speciality of Bareilly is its lacquered black-and-gilt furni- 
ture, which may he seen in reception rooms, Native or European, all over these 
provinces. 

The following register of imports, comj)iled for two years from the 
return.s of the municipality’.s ouipo.sts, may give some idea of the local trade : — 


I\cf inifjorts- in j Cojisumpfion per head in 


Article. 

‘87'1 

-7.7. 

1 87ti 

-77. 

1874-76. 

1876-77. 


Quant i- 

Value. 

Qinuiti- 

Value. 

Quaiiti- 

Value. 

Quanti- 

Value. 




ty. 


ty- 


iy- 



Mds. 

Us. 

Mds. 

Ks. 

Mds. 8. c. 

iis. a. p. 

Mds, s. c. 

Us. a. p. 

drain 

G, 62,224 


6,73,04'.' 


7 6 8 


5 25 11 

••• 

refined 

9.477 

• •• 

18,204 

... 

0 4 4 


0 4 1 

••• 

I>o.^ uurefined 

1,97,696 


2,35,686 

... 

2 7 13 


2 27 3 

• •• 

Obi 

6|fi70 


7.072 


0 3 0 


0 3 4 

••• 

Ollier articles of food, 

8,83,623 

1, in , 7 10 

8,56,677 

1,24,135 

10 1 3 

1 5 7 

8 29 6 

1 6 

Animals for slaughter, 

hd.l2,643 


... 

• •• 

• •• 


... 


Oil and oil-seeds 

34,399 

... 

29,296 

• •• 

0 15 0 


0 6 10 

... 

Fuel, &c. 

34,309 

W,M7 

29,296 

73,644 

0 15 0 

0 ll 1 

0 6 10 

0 13 3 

Building materials 

• • t 

1,62,058 

• •• 

1,90,687 

••t 

1 11 0 

• •• 

2 0 0 

Drugs and spices ... 

• •• 

1,68,767 

• •• 

l,61,87i 

... 

1 12 3 

1 

1 8 11 

Tobacco ... 

2,465 


3,671 


0 12 

.»• 

o 

o 

• •• 

Ruropean cloth 

• •• 

6,20,837 

••• 

6,19,631 


6 12 2 


6 10 B 

Native do. 

• •• 

1,17,602 


1,08,4.37 


1 5 4 

••• 

1 3 11 

Metals 


1,90,647 


1,69,26.3 


2 1 9 

... 

1 10 6 
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The corporation or municipal committee consist of 24 members, wherc- 

of 8 sit e.v officio, and the remainder by election of the 

Municipality. t i t ^ • n n 

rate payors. Its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 

tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Re. 0-12-11 per head of population. 

The various heads of incoino and expeadituro for two years may be thus 

shown 


Kcceipts., 

1870-?^. 

1877-78 

Expenditure. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 




Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


fOneninff balance 

13,186 

7,707 

Collection ... 

6,545 

6.687 


Class 

I, — F o 0 d and 

40,421 

68,800 

IR’ad-onicc,.. 

810 

811 



drink. 



Supervision 

... 

... 



II. — Animals for 

2,004 

1,838 

Original works 

4,4G6 

6,196 



slaughter. 



Repair.s and maintenance 


7,844 



III.— Fuel, &c. ... 

5.011 

9,246 

of roads. 



o 


IV.— building 

6,969 

4,3.i4 

Police 

24,357 

29,007 

H i 


materials. 



Education ... 

4,882 

4,722 



V.— Drugs and 

6,058 

4,647 

'Registration of births and 

..1 




spices. 



deaOi. 





VI.— Tobacco ... 

459 

372 

Lighting ... 

4,072 

5,270 



VII. — Textile fab- 

8,800 

6,575 

Watering roads 

273 

1G2 



rics. 



Drainage works ... 

1,776 

3,065 


L »> 

VIII.— Metals 

2,389 

1,667 

Water-supply ... 

486 

... 






Charitable grants 

1,481 

2,103 




.. 


r V A 

640 

10,279 



Total 

70,131 

81,639 

Miscellaneous ... 

15,663 

13, 627 

BcDta 


997 

978 




Jinea 

••• *** 

25 

138 




J’ounds 

mn ••• 

? 1,744 

9,353 



* 

Miscellaneous ... 








Total 

72,887 

92,008 

Total 

63,341 

88,673 


The chief events in the history of its capital will be found in the history 


of the district at. large, and we need here'^do little more 
Bistory. than name those events in chronological order. The 

Old City is said to have been founded in 1537, and to have derived its name of 
Bdns Bareli from its founder or founders, Bas the Barhela, or Bds and Barel the 
Katebriyas. The fort, again, which Bas built therein is said to have been cap- 
tured from that rebellious chief by Abbas Ali Klj^n, an officer of the emperor 
Akbar. But the improbability of these legends, so far at least as they refer to 
the foundation of Bareilly, has been elsewhere pointed out. It can only be asser- 
ted with certainty that the town became the seat of a subordinate Government 
early in Akbar’s reign, and that it is first mentioned by history in 1573. A few 
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years later the founder of the Mirzai Masjid and Mirzai Bdgh, Xin-ul-Mulk, was 
governor, and by the close of Akbar’s rule, in 1506, Bareilly had become the 
headquarters of a great mahdl or parganali (see Karor). Tho next governor 
of any mark was Rdja Makrand Bdi Khatri, appointed towards tho close of 
Shahjalidn’s reign (1657). Ho founded the new city, a new fort therein, the 
tomb of Shahdana, and tho cathedral of the Sunnis. To him and his brothers are 
ascribed the quarters of Makrandpur, Alamgiriganj, Miiliikpiir, Kunwarpur, and 
Bihdripur. During his incumbency (1657), in the reign of Aurangzeb, tho gov- 
ernments of Sambhal and Badayiin were united, and Bareilly attained its pre- 
sent position as capital of Katehr. The town fell into the grasj:) of tho Rohilla 
Ali Muhammad about 1740, and thereby suffered some loss of importance, 
for Ali fixed his head(piarters at Aonla. Under tho rule of his successor Rah- 
mat, Pilibhft was tho favoured city, but Bareilly again rose into prominence. 
Tho chief event of this period was the rebellion of Inayiit, above described. 
To Hindu ministers of Ali or Habrnat the town owes tho Katra-Manrao and 
Gadhi quarters. To the sons of Rahmat arc due those of Inayatganj and Zul- 
tikarganj. The other monuments of this period are, it will be remembered, tho 
mosques of Badru-i-lsliirn and Bibiji and tlie garden of Champat Rai, Other 
ridics of the Rohillas, though built during the succeeding regime of Oudh, aro 
the tombs of Rahmat and Muhammad Yar. 

Onthedefoat of the Rohillas in 1774, Bareilly was occupied by the Nawab 
Vazir and its future masters, the British. The English forces again passed 
through it in 1794, to defeat tho Rampur troops at Bliitaura. Meanwhile, or 
at about the same time, the town had been enriched by the Shia cathedral 
and tho summer-house of Governor Husain Ali, In 1801 it was ceded to 
the East India Company, and became the capital of the Bareilly district. Tho 
salient points in its later histoiy aro the revolts or riots of 1816, 1837, 
1857, and 1870. To its present rulers Bareilly owes the bulk of its public 
buildings. 

Barkhera, a village of parganab Bisalpnr, stands on tho unmetalled road 
from Bisalpur to Pilibhft, 32 miles from Bareilly, and not far from the 
left bank of the Dcoha river. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,516 souls 
only, but Barkhera has a second-class police-station and district post-ofHce. 
It is said to have been founded by a mythical Raja named Harmal. Its own 
name means tho mound of banyan trees ; but is perhaps, like that of Bfirikhar 
or Barkhera in tho adjoining Kheri, derived from that of Vairat, the nephew* 
of Vena.* 

‘ Cunningham's Archaeological Survey UeportSy L, pp. 35C, Bdrikhar seems tO have been 

overlookii by the Oudh Gazetteer. 
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Basharatoanj, Bisliaratganj, or Ahmadnagar, the most central market 
village of pargaua Saneha, stands beside the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
11 miles south-west of Bareilly. The railway has here a station and a telo- 
graph^office. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 2,764. In the village are an element- 
ary school and a mud-built hostel (sardi) for travellers. The market is held 
twice weekly, and the (Jhaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 
1877-78 the house-t ax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and 
a balance (Rs. 12) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 279. The 
expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs. 251. In the same year the village contained 30 J houses, of 
which 149 wore assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re, 1-12-9 per 
house assessed and Re 0-1-6 per head of population. 

The village was founded by Basliarat Khan, Rohilla Suhadar of pargana 
Baneha ; and probably derives its second name of Ahmadnagar from the pay- 
master Ahmad, sou of Sardar Kh^n. 

Biiamora or Bliamaura, also in parganah Saneha, stands on the metalled 
road between Bareilly and Budaun, 14 miles south-sou th-wost of the former. It 
in 1872 contained 812 inhabitants. Here are a first-class police-station, dis- 
trict post-office, and fine road bungalow. Near the village on the east flows the 
Bajha watercourse. 

Bharolia or Bharanlia, a frontier village of parganah Karor, stands on 
the metalled Bareilly and Shahjaluinpur road, 7 miles from Bareilly. Its popula- 
tion is 292 only, but Bharolia contains a fourth-class police-station or outpost. 

BnOJUPURA, also in pargana Karor, stands on the metalled road between 
Bareilly and Naini Tal, 11 miles north of the former. Near the village on the 
east flows the Deoraniya river. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 540 
only, but I^hojnpara has a third-class police-station, a district post-dffico, and 
an encamping-ground for troops. 

Biiuta or Ummedpur Bhiitaha, a frontier village of parganah FariJpui;;^ 
stands on the nn metalled road between Bareilly and Bisalpur, 12 miles east ot 
tho former. 11 -re are a third-class police-station and district post-office, but 
the population amounted in 1872 to 1,950 only. 

BiJoRiA or Bichauria — See Nawabganj. 

Bilsakda, a market village of Bisalpur, lies near tho eastern frontier of 
that pargana, 34 miles east-south-oast from Bareilly. It bad in 1872 a 
population of 2,625 inhabitants. In the village are a second‘Olass police- 
Btation, district post-office, and elementary school, besides several brick-built • 
houses and temples. Near it, on the east, flows the Khanaut river. # 
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The market is held twice weekly, and is one of the two largest of such 
gatherings in the district.^ Its speciality is sugar. The Chaukfdari Act (XX. 
of 1856) is in force at Bilsanda; and in 1877-78 the house-tax thereby 
imposed yielded, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 26) from the 
preceding year, a total income of Rs. 426. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police and conser^ncy, amounted to Rs. 317. In the same year the village 
contained 331 houses, of which 326 were assessed with the tax, the incidence 
being He. 1-3-8 per house assessed and Ro. 0-2-5 per head of population, 

BisALPUR, a municipality and the head -quarters of the tahsil so 
named, stands on the junction of the unrnetalled Biliblut-Shahjah^npur and 
Bareilly-Bisalpur roads, 24 miles cast- south-east of Bareilly. The town 
stands in north latitude 28°18', east longitude 70^52', about 550 feet above the 
sea. It had in 1872 a population of 9,250 inhabitants, occupying a site of 
142 acres, at a density of about 65 to the acre. 

That site crests the low watershed between Deoha and Amerhi rivers, 
standing about 2 miles east of the former and 14 west of 

Appearance. 

the latter. But about half-way between town and Doolui 
intervenes the small Rapatua watercourse. To Amerhi and Rapatun, therefore, 
flows the surface drainage of the city. On all sides except the south the site 
is shadily skirted with groves ; but even on tlie south such plantations are 
not altogether wanting. The town itself has the general appearance of an 
overgrown agricultural village, with few brick-work buildings to relievo the 
tawny monotony of mud walls and thatched roofs. But within tbo last ten 
years its centre has been adorned with a tid}^ market-place of uniform and 
durably built shops. In this ganj meet four well-kept metalled roads, skirted 
by saucer drains; and it may be called the business quarter. The official 
quarter is on the southern outskirt, where are collected a tahsili, first-class police- 
station, tahsili school, branch dispensary, and imperial post-offieo. The 
fashionable quarter, again, seems to lie on the northern outskirt. Here is a fine 
square masonry tank, surrounded by hostels {dharmsdla), temples, and other 
Hindu buildings, amongst which the great house of one IShamcharan Diibo is 
conspicuous. A few other temples and several serviceable wells may he seen 
elsewhere in the town. As usual in a large mud-built settlement, the number of 
excavations filled with stagnant water is large. Buch pools are most numerous 
on the southern and eastern edges, where they are called Badhera. 

An annual fair for cattle and country produce was started at Bisalpur 
in 18C2, and markets are held weekly. Grain and coarse sugar are the prin- 
"'inai staples of trade. But the following register of imports, compiled for two 

^ The other being Gunhun llatu in Eichha, 
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years from the returns of the municipality’s octroi outposts, may serve to give 
some idea of the local commerce : — 


Article. 

1 Net import.s 


Consumption 

PKR HKAD IN 


1874-75. 

18 

76-77. 

1874-75. 

1876-77. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

<33 

> 



Quantity. 

Value 




M(ts. Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 8 

c. Rs a, 

P* 

Mds. s 

c Rg. a. 

P- 

Grain 


28,595 ... 

32,924 

... 

3 2 

6 ... 


3 

20 

6 


fcjugar, refined 


201 ... 

114 

••• 

0 0 

14 


0 

0 

7 


Do., unrefined 


12,349 ... 

10, 82 9 

... 

i 12 

1 3 ••• 


1 

() 

2 


Ghi 


297 ... 

25 C 

... 

0 1 

4 


0 

1 

1 


Other nrticlo.s of food 


42,184! 4,630 

41,678 

.3,685 

4 20 

9 0 8 

0 

4 

30 

12 0 6 

.3 

Animals for slaughter 


... 1 ... 

1,473 


... 

• •• 



... 

• •• 


Oil and oil-seeds 


898’ ... 

59.3 


0 3 

11 


0 

2 

8 


Fuel, &c. 


1,02 2 8,985 

73 ) 

9,1 on 

0 4 

3 0 1 5 

4 

0 

3 

0 0 1^ 

7 

Building materials 


46 1 

36*) 

1 92 2 

0 2 

0 0 4 


0 

1 

9| 0 .3 

.3 

Drugs and spices 


... 1 12,079! 


4,767 


1 1 4 

3 



I 0 8 

1 

Tobacco 


801 

847 


0 3 

3 


0 

3 

8j ... 


European cloth 


... 34.557 

... 

21,133 


3 G 

2 


... 

1 2 4 

2 

Native do. 


... 27,398 

... 

23,301 


2 15 

o| 



2 7 

1 ( 

Metals 


8,91 1 

... 

7,165 


0 15 

'^i 


... 

0 12 

.3 


The corporation or nuinicipal committee consists of D members, whereot 
^ 3 sit by virtue of their oflice, and the remainder Ly election 

of the rate-payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an 
octroi tax, which in 1870-77 fell at tlie rate of JRe. 0-5-2 per head of popxilation. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
shown : — 


Receipts. 


1876-77. 1877*78 


Expenditure. 


187f5-77 1877-78. 


/"Opening balance 

I Class 1. — Food and drink 

„ II. — A n i nia 1 s f o r s I all gh t e r, 

„ 111. — Fuel, &c. 

[ „ IV. — Building materials ... 

„ V.— Drugs and spices, &e. 

„ VI. — Tobacco 
„ VJI, — Textile fabrics ...i 

L „ VIII.— Metals 


Rents 

Fines 

Pounds „• 
Miscellaneous 


] 414 

tF.t I 

... 3,425 


'ollcction 
Head-offico 
Supervision 
Original works 
Repairs and mainte- 
nance of roads* 
I'olice 
Education 

Rc^gist ration of births 
* and deaths. 

Lighting ... 

Watering roads 
Drainage works 
Water-supply 
Charitable grants •*. 
Conservancy 
Misccllaueous 
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Bisalpiir is saiJ^to have been founded by one an Aliir cbieftain who 
flourished in tlio reign of ShahjaliAn (1028-58). Bat this 
legend fails to aceonnt for the I in tlie name of the town, 
and is perl)aps merely a clumsy expedient locally invented to explain that 
name. In his note on Dewul Mr. H, S. Boiilderson gives Visalapur as tho 
original spelling, and tho great orientalist Prinsop allows that orthography to 
pass without comment. Visala Ueva or Bisal Deo was a Chanhan kiiK^ of 
Dehli who took a Toinar wihi ; and tho name Bisal is probably not iincoimnon 
aiiu iigst the Jaughara Tomars of the neighbourhood. It may at least bo 
said, therefore, that the town is as likel}'’ to have been founded by one Bisal 
Singh as by one Bisu Ahirc. Under the rule of tho Itohillas (1748-74) one 
Slier Khan built a fort at Bisalpur, which thereon became, as now, the head- 
qiuy^ers of a tahsil. The jieaco of the town and neighhourhooJ was, shortly 
alter the introduction of British, disturbed by a Janghara revolt (1805). 
Ihit few events of any imporiance have since then occurred. 

BrsAl.PUK, a pargana and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on the 
Wf'st by ]>arganas and tahsils Nawahganj and Faii(]])iir, a frontier being in places 
alfeided by tlio Deolia river; on the south by the 8hahjalianpur district ; on tho 
cast l>y tho Khanaut river, which divides it from Shahjahaii]3ur and pargana 
ITic-anjuir of tho Pilibliit tahsil ; and on the north by Puran[mr and pargana 
Piiibliit of the tahsil last named. It contained, according to the official state- 
ment of 1 878, 370 square miles and 315 acres, but according to the earlier 
rc'vcnnc survey more than 5 square miles loss. Details of area, as furnislie*d 
by ilie settlement survey, and also of population, will be liercaftcr given. The 
pargana contains 65(5 estates {liialidls)^ disiiibuted amongst 45G villages 
(jnauzas), 

L> ing as it does just below the swr.in]py Pilibldt, tho pargana is traversed 
J'iiYW( ^^r. featurks. by several considerable streams, whose general direc- 

tion is from north to south. Of these tho Khanaut 
on tho east, tho Mala or Katna in the centre, and tho Deoha on tho west, aro 
tho most important. The Khanaut runs in a deep bed, with a narrow khddir 
or “ carse on either side. Its high banks are, like those of its sister streams, 
locally known as dhaia. The Khdwa, Kau, or Katni, a branch which quits 
the Mdla just after entering this pargana, flows south-eastwards to join the 
Khauaut somewhat above the centre of its course along tho frontier. General 
Cunningham identifies this Katni with tlie artificial canal, or Katlia nadi^ which 
Il6ja Lalla cuP between the two rivers towards the close of tho tenth century. 
Tho Khanaut has no other noticeable affluent. The Mala is joined about tho 
^ Katna f to be cut. Sec article on Dcoria and Dew ah 
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centre of its course tbrougli Bisalpur by the Amorhi, autJ the united stream is 
thereafter known as the Katna. The Amorhi has, itself, two small local tribu- 
taries — the Narhara and Bhaooya. Rising as it does in the lower Himalaya, 
the Dooha is a strong and rapid river, which easily and frequently gnaws deep 
new beds through its broad and sandy basin. Its principal affluents in Bisal- 
pnr, which all however join it after quitting this district, are the Khaiinuaand 
Khandiii, Katiia and Rapatua. After receiving the Chakreri nala in the soti|h 
of the pargana, the last named becomes a deep and considerable stream, rfut- 
iiig the rains the Deoha is joined also on its right bank by the Lunchra 
brook. 

The watersheds whicdi divide the principal streams are of no grea| height ; 


Elevations. 


and though the country between Katna and Deoha undu- 
lates, the pargana contains no hillr. Tlie loftiest obscy^d 
elevation is 58G feet above the sea in the forest to the north-east, and the 
est 506 feet at Bhagwantpur. The sandy strip wliicli extends several villages 
deep ahmg the bank of the Khanaut is in general the highest part of‘ the par- 

gana. Its northern portion is occiij)ied bv the forest just 
Forests. ^ . , . . . , \ , 

mentioned, a continuation ot the Bilahn and rilibhit wood- 
lands. This is composed chiclly of stunted sAl (Shorea robusta) or shishain (Dal-- 
hergia sissoo)^ and frequently of haldu (Adina voi'difoUa) trees. Useless for 
constructive purposes, the timber serves only as fuel. The same poverty and 
dryne.ss of soil wliicdi prevent tlie forest from producing good trees would for- 
bid it, if cleared, to grow good crop.s. Scanty population and the attacks of 
graminivorous beasts debar from prosperity the tew good villages in its neigh- 
bourhood. Though swarming with bliic-bull (Porta, v pictns) and spotted deer 
(Axis macidatus)^ the jungle is too dense for successful shooting. The soutli of 
the pargana is shaded ‘by the remains of another forest, consisting mostly of 
dhdk (Butea f rondos a) and thorny scrub. 

The sterile soil of the Khanaut dl^aia find its counterpart in five outlying 
patches elsewhere. These always adjoin rivers, and never 
exceed seven or eight villages in extent. Thc}^ are situate 
on the southern border (1) between the Khaimua and a small tributary water- 
course called the Sakri ; ^ (2) between the Khandni and Katna and (3) between 
Katna and Rapatua ; on the western border (4) between Deoha and Limcha 
rivers; and towards the northern border (5) between the Amerhi and an affluent. 
The characteristics of the soil are in every case the same. Low ridges of sand 
(hhicr) or sandy loam (dumat or doras) alternate with stiff poor chay (rnatiiydr 
or hhdpat) in the hollows ; and the substratum is too loose and sandy to admit 
^ Sakri is also a name of the Khanaut in its upper course ^through r(iranpur« 
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Irrigation. 


of permanent wells. Such tracts were at settlement classed in the second circle 
of assessment. 

The remainder of the pargana west of tlio Klianaut dhaia, and outside the 
five patches just mentioned, is fertile enough. Except on the higher lands, 
there is littlo soil so siliceous as to bo called sandy (bhiir). Water is sometimes 
found at from four to ten feet from the surface, the average depth through- 
ou4tho pargana being about 11^ feet. Ther banks of the Katiia show an 
especially good loam, which produces fine wheat and sugar. The basin of 
the Deoha alters in fertility according to tho character and extent of the 
yearly floo^^, but is generally superior to the valleys of tho Klianaut and 
Katna. 

It is perhaps in the valley of tho Katna that the crops receive tho largest 
share of water. Tho Deoha and Klianaut traverse too 
sandy a soil to bo dammed, and flow too far below the level 
of the surrounding country to afford much irrigation by other methods. But tho 
first-named river is blocked by two great dams : (1) between Dhakwdra and 
Pahdrgaiij on the Katna, and (2) at Mundia Semnagar on tho Mala. The sys- 
tem on which those dams are maintained has been described above (p. 549). 
The landholders who manage tho first or larger dam make a profit of Rs. 300 
or 400 yearly, the contributions they receive having re- 
mained unaltered since fixed by Mr. Boulderson in 1828. 
Numerous ponds and lagoons, dotted all over tho pargana, provide a similar 
source of irrigation. The chief seem to bo those at Akbarabad, Bamroli, and 
Nawdda Sani. Tho horseshoe or serpentine shape of many show them to 
bo deserted bods of rivers. The wincb-wheol {charkhi) wells of tho second 
circle are usually destroyed by the downfall of the rains less than a year 
after their construction. In other parts of tho parganab, where the level 
of water is lower, the wells are worked by lever or by largo leathern 
buckets. In the latter case the buckets are drawn up by gangs of men, as 
in Oudh. 

The only noteworthy manufactures are those of sugar and indigo. In 
1872 the parganah was found to contain 156 sugar-boiling 
establishments, and a few villages are held by an indigo 
concern of the next district*^, but tho bulk of the parganah 
trade is in raw agricultural produce. Sugarcane^ rice, and 
wheat are tho principal staples, a larger percentage of tho cultivated area being 
sown with the former crop than in any other parganah. Tho following list 

• I Svpra p. 516. ^ The Miuua factory iu ghubjah^upur, 

94 


Lagoons. 


Economical Fka 

TUBES. 

Products. 
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will, however, show iu what proportion that area is occupied by the chioT spring 


and autumn crops. 


Aotouh harvkst. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 


JSpbino HARVBST- 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 


llice 

30-04 

Sugarcane 

And land loft fallow for sugar 

8*63 

crop of following autumn 
Cpandra) 

8G3 

Bajra millet ••• 

C 43 

Cotton... ... 

4 34 

Other crops ... ... 

6*72 

Total ... 

6170 


Wheat 

Chick-pea (chnna) 
Other crops 


Total 


27 04 
>. 2 50 
. 6 01 


... 35-21 


Of rice, some twenty diflerent kinds are grown, but the commonest arc 
anjanay lanhiy seorin, and sathi.^ Being grown on the lower levels, such as 
liver basins, this crop is often exposed to damage from iBoods. 

For the local sale of these products there is but one largo town, the capital, 
Markets and com- Bfsalpiu*; but several smaller village marts, such asBilsanda, 
municatious. Bamroli, Barkhera, Dcoria, Mundia-l-eUihra, Kareli, and 

Marauri,^ should also be mentioned. Bareilly, PilibLit, and Khudaganj (in 
ghdbjahanpur) are the chief markets for the surplus produce ; but trade with 
distant places is checked by inferior communications. The unmctallcd road 
from Pilibhit to Sluihjahdnpur passes north a^^d south through the parganah, 
being joined at its capital by a similar lino from Bareilly. There are no other 
highways, and the numerous unbridged streams offer4ho greatest obstacles to 
traffic. But by way of compensation, the Deoha is, during the rains, navigable 
by vessels of 400 maunds^ burthen. 

Classification of The areas of the parganah, at the timo of the past and 

present revenue settlements, may bo thus compared : — 



At last settle- j 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease per 


meat. 

settlement. 

cent. 

cent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area *.* 

232,169 

236,170 

1*29 


Barren... •«« 

32,038 

31,340 

••• 


Keycnuc-free 

7,599 

2,846 



Jb • ( Old waato ... «■» 

68,447 

48,167 

... 


§ 3 J New fallow,.. 

7,241 

1,830 



^ ( Cultivated •• m. 

121,239 

150,993 

19-60 

HBH 


1 .Supra p. 557. ^ Marauri has no claims to be described in a separate article ; artd 

the only facts which need be added about it here are that its foundation is ascribed to Jlay* 
yuradbvaja, and that it was once the capital of a parganah bearing its name. ^ /. some 

thing over 14J. 
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It may tboaddeShtbafc according totbo later measurements 51*3 percent, of 
the cultivated area i§ watered. 

The current settlem^t of land revenue was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. 
Settlement of land 'Dividing tile parganah into the two circles of assessment 
revenue, already mentioned, he assumed the following rent-rates for 

the various soils of each : — 


ItENT-nATE PEB ACKK ON 


Circle. 

Dumnt, floras^ or loam. 

' (67*1 per cent, of 

cuUiv itcd area). 

Matlhjdry khdpaU or 
clay laud (22*9 per 
cent.) 

Bhar or sandy soil 
(10*0). 

1 

>r alluvial 
which re- 
QO irriga- 


Irrigated. 

Uu irrigat- 
ed. 

Irrigated. 

Un irrigat- 
ed. 

Irrigated. 

' Ciiirrigat- 
cd. 

Khddir 
fiats ( 
quire 
tiOD). 


Us. a. 

Us. a, 

Rs. a. 

Ks. a. 

Us. a. 

Rs. a. 

Us. a. 

I 

5 10 

S 6 

6 0 

3 3 

3 8 

2 2 

3 10 

II 

4 3 

S 10 

4 0 

2 6 

2 14 

1 12 

.3 6 


T 


The application of those rates to the assessable area gave the whole par- 
ganah a gross rental of Rs. d. 17,246 ; and deduced from that figure at 50 per 
cent., the doinarid would have iv; .ihcd Rs. 3,08,623, The sum actually proposed 
was Rs. 3,07,930, or including the ten per cent, cess and fees {nazrdna) on 
revenue-free lands, Rs. 3,39,190. The results and iiicidonce of the now demand 
may be thus compared with those of the old: — 



Incidence per acre on 

Total demand 
Excluding 

CESSES.) 

Settle- 

meut. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 


j Initial. | 

Final. 

1 Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Past ... 
Present 

Us. a. p. 

2 3 10 

' Ks a p. 

1 13 4 

1 2 3 9 

l{s, a. i>. 

1 7 0| 

• •• 

Ks. a. p, 

1 7 S 
113 8 

U.s. 8. p. 

1 3 4 

Rs. a. p. 

1 2 9 

I 0 10 

Rs. 

2,80,995 

Us. 

2,77,782 

3,07,930 

Increase, 

*.« * 

o 

• •• 

0 6 0 

... 

0 4 1 

i 

30,148 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, this demand is pro- 
visionally in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 increased it to 
Rs. 3,08,155. 


Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenuo, the principal castes arc 
LaiuUora and tc- Rajputs, Brahmans, Kurinis, and Kayaths. The tenures 
arc cxlromcly simple, the zaminddn form being apparently 
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nearly six times as common as any other. The tenantry are! chiefly Kurmis, 
Brahmans, Kisdns, Chamftrs, Rajputs, and Miir&os. Of the total cultivated 
area, 77,108 aci^s aro tilled by teiiahts with rights of occupancy, many of 
^ whom are also tenants-at-will. The total rental of the 

parganah by village papers, excluding the hypothetical 
rent bf lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, was at settlement returned 
as Es. 5,10,474; and adding manorial cesses, the census of 1872 increases the 
figure to Rs. 5,16,514. The variety which formerly existed in the local stan- 
dards of area caused some uncertainty as to the amount of rent due from the 
tenant. A higha cultivated vith crops which paid money rents measured less 
than one grown with crops paying in kind ; and the area was determined not 
by measuring-lino, but by paces actually stepped. In 1828 the Collector (Mr. 
Boulderson) directed the use of a uniform measure by rope. But the land- 
holders still find means to protect themselves against the loss which certainty 
of mensuration involved. Traces of the old customs,” writes Mr. Moens, 
are still found in the practice of most of the zamind^irs cither to claim 
^ dobiswai,’ or one-tenth extra rent on sugarcane, or to measure it up with 
18 kadams (paces) instead of 20 to the side of the bigha. It is needless to say 
that the extra rent so gained is never shotvn in the patwaris’ papers. As far as 
the zamindSrs aro concerned, this cannot be characterized as a fraud or extor- 
tion : it is only an attempt to maintain old customs against modern innovation 
where measurements are made with a rope. However, numerous frauds aro 
knowingly practised ; for instance, measuring in the heat of the sun, when the 
rope shrinks, while the sir is measured when the dew is on the ground and the 
rope has stretched ; lengths are omitted : the measurer holds the rope over his 
shoulder with his hand at his waist, and so on, the result being always against 
the cultivatSrs, The latter have now discovered their rights and their losses 
under the old system, and energetically claim to pay rent on the Government 
measurement.” The same writer calculates that during the term of the last 
settlement rents rose 12 per cent, in the first, and 18 per cent, in the second 
circle of assessment. 


The following table gives the official estimate of the extent to which the 
Alienations. land of the parganah changed hands in the same period : — 


Nature of transfer. | 

— ' 1 

[Entire villages, 

1 

Rights in por- 
tions. 

Area in acres. 

Demand. 

By private sale ... 

64 

128 

47,141 

Ks. 

67,947 

Sales in execution of decrees . . 

33 

134 

15,371 

67,123 

Mortgages still in force 


17,640 

20,140 
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It seoms therefore that, excluding a few conBacations for rebellion, about 
27 per cent, of the area passed from its former proprietors. Four villages were 
sold, and 44 farmed for arrears of revenue. These facts do not speak well for 
the last assessment. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Btsalpur contained 506 
inhabited villages, of which 162 had loss than 200 

Population. 

inhabitants ; 209 between 200 and 500 ; 102 between 
500 and 1,000 ; 20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and one between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants was Bisalpur, with a population of 9,250. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 205,538 souls (94,148 females), 
giving 555 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 
185,420 Hindus, of wdiom 85,007 were females; 20,117 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 9,081 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 10,135 Brahmans, of 
whom 7,138 w^ere fetnalos; 7,404 Rajputs, including 3,033 females; and 4,004 
Baniyas (1,854 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 157,817 souls 
(73,042 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah 
aro the Gaur (214), Kanaiijiya (6,397), and Saraswat (190). The chief Rajput 
clans are the Janghara (1,308), Chauhdn (1,907), Kateliriya (1,372), Gautam 
(240), Rathor (453), Gaur (192), Shiubansi, Bais, Bliadauriya, Baehhal, Kachh- 
wdha, Kathiya, Ponwdr, Chandola, and Kasyap. The Baniyas belong to tho 
Agarwdl 830, Mahar (723), Urnmar, Dirhamniaz, Kuartani, Manai, Kashmri, 
Chausaini, Kasaundhan, Aiidhiya, and Simali sub-divisions. The most nu- 
merous amongst the other castes are tho Koli (7,028), Mali (11,522), Gadariya 
(3,403), Kdyath (2,499), Kahdr (8,205), Dhobi (4,132), Cliamar (15,912), 
Barhai (3,067), Bliarbhunja (2,082), Abir (4,354), Nni or Hajjdm (3,899), 
Bliangi or Khdkrob (1,055), fSondr (1,301), Kisan (23,003), Teli (5,330), Kalwar 
(2,823), Kumhar (1,171), Gujar (1,233), Pasi (3,715), Kurmi (29,830), Dhanuk 
(2,875), Darzi (1,481), and Lodha (5,980). Besides these, the following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members aro found in this parganah ; — Lohar, 
Jat, Dakaut, Gosain, Nat, Patwa, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Kliaiik, Kuchin, 
Bolddr, Bari, Miamar, Radha, Bdnsphor, Ilalvvai, and Sikligar. The Musalmdns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (16,568), Sayyids (200), Mughals (118), and 
Pathdiis (3,037), or entered as \vitliout distinction. 

The occupations of tho people are shown in tho statistics collected at tho 
^ same census. From these it appears that, of tho malo 

adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 371 are 


Occupations. 
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employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and tlio like ; 6,790 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c . ; 1,466 'in commerce, in baying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
47,169 in agricultural operations ; 8,190 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There wore 3,769 persons returned as labourers, and 743 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 2,578 as landholders, 140,808 as cultivators, and 62,152 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educational 
statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 2,212 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 111,390 souls. 

For the general and fiscal history of the parganah tho reader is referred to 

that of the district already given. It remains only to sketch 
History. , . . . , ^ / , . . . , . . 

the vicissitudes oi liisalpur as an administrative division. 

As shown by tho inscription discovered at the former Devval and Deoria were in 
992JA.D. the seat of a powerful Hindu dynasty. But the traditions of the Janghara 
Rajputs assort that at tho beginning of the fifteenth century tho country was 
again a forest, dotted only with a few Ahir, Banjara, and Blnl strongholds. 
Entering the parganah in 1405 under one Mahriip Sah, tho Jangharas captured 
Madra and Chiti(Intgiion) from the Ahirs, and Kareli and Marauri from the Bhils. 
In 1570, at the beginning of Akbar’s reign, their chief, Basaiit S&h, founded 
Deoria on lands seized from tlio Banjdras, and expelled tho Bhils from Garha 
Kbera.^ In 1596, towards the close of the same reign, what is now Bisalpiir 
fonned a portion of the Bareli mahdJy Badi^yun sarkdr^ and Dehli suha. Its separ- 
ate area and revenue at this period cannot bo shown, as Bareilly included also 
several other large modern parganahs. The Alifrs continued to hold many vil- 
lages; audin thoreign of Shalijahan (1628-58) the capital, Bisalpiir, is said to 
have been founded by one Bisu, a chief of their clan. Traces of their rule afo 
still preserved in such village-names as Ahirwara and Ahirpura. Parganah 
Bisalpur was severed from Bareilly during Rohilla rule (1748-74), when tho 
fortatBisalpur w^as built by Shor Khdn. His name lingers in that of Sher- 
gaiij, a village on the Puranpur frontier. The Rohillas afterwards divided 
Marauri from Bisalpiir, granting the former pargana revenue-free to their 
prime minister (diwdn) Pahar ►Singh. Ho has left a memorial in Pahdrganj, 
already mentioned as the site of a large dam. The grant to Pahar was re- 
sumed by tho Oudh Government (1774-1801), but tho 35 villages of which it 
w^as composed romainod for noar a century a separate parganah. On the 

I Sec article on Deoria and Dewai, 
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cession to tlio British in November, 1801, both Bisalpur and Marauri were 
included in the Bareilly district, and in 1813-14 Marauri was detached to 
form a portion of Sbuhjahdnpur. In 1841-42, a largo part of the latter 
parganah, including the village of Marauri, was, M-ith several fresh villages 
from Shdhjahdnpur, reannexed to Bareilly. At the last settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833 Marauri was still regarded as a separate parganah, 
but it has now been reabsorbed by Bisalpur. At a revision of boundaries in 
1852-53 the area of the united parganah was considerably altered by exchanges 
with Shahjabanpur, annexations from Faridpur, and transfers to Nawabganj. 

CnAUBAUi, a small frontier-village of parganah Karor, stands on the banks 
of the Rdmganga, 5 miles from Bareilly. The two branches of the metalled road 
wending from that city to Budaun meet in the village, which contains a fourth- 
class police-station or outpost. The population amounted in 1872 to 413 only. 

Chaubari was foiuidod by Katehriya insurgoats who had been expelled 
from Bareilly by Governor Makrand Rai (1657), 

Chaumahla, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the north 
by the Tardi district ; on the west by the Native State of Udaipur, the frontier 
sometimes coinciding ivith the course of the west Bahgiil river ; on the 
south by parganalis Sirsawau, Kabar, and Richha of its own tahsil; and on the 
oast again by Richha and the Tarai. Its area, according to tho official stato- 
meiit of 1878, was 92 square miles and 527 acres, but according to the earlier 
revenue survey rather more than one square mile less. Tho details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population given by the census, will 
bo hereafter shown. Tho pargana contains 131 estates {mahdis) distributed 
amongst 75 villages (rnanzas). 

The prevailing feature of Ohaumahla is its dampness. Lying just below 


Physical features. 


tho swampy Tarai, its soil is naturally moist, and water 
always lurks within a few feet of tho surface. Owing, 


moreover, to the neighbourhood of the sub-HimdIayan forest, tho rainfall is 


greater than in other parts of tho district. In ordinary seasons the monsoon 
and the winter rains give ^flficioat water to tho crops, and even sugarcane 
is grown without irrigation.^ But this excessive moisture has its disadvan- 
tages. In the north of the parganah fever is endemic throughout tho year, 
and tho inhabitants are stunted creatures with yellow skins, enlarged spleens, 


and diminished families. It has been more than once indeed suggested that tho 


central and eastern portions of tho northern bordei derived their name of ildkd 
mar from tho extreme deadlincss of their climate.^ The remainder of tho 


^ 47*9 per cent, of the cultivated area ip, however, returned as irrigated. ^ But this 

apparently a mistake. St/pra p. 60c, 
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pargauah, to south and west, is loss malarious, and its population suffer from 
fever only at the close of the rains. 

The parganah is a flat plain, sinking v^ery gradually from north to south ; 

and in this direction, of course, wind its principal rivers* 
Slope and rivers. i i i 

The highest observed level is 658 feet above the sea on the 

northern, and the lowest 603 feet on the southern border. Of many rivers, the 

Dhora on the oast, the Kichaha in the centre, and west Bahgiil on the w^est, 

are most important. The Dhora and Deorania, here an insignificant stream, 

form in places the eastern boundary. The AnJhalla and the Khalwa 

supply the Kichaha with an eastern and western affluent respectively. The 

west Bahgiil is joined by the Barai,^ Baraur, and Madmi. The Bahgul 

^ and Barai are dammed for irrigation at Terlia and 

Canals. t-i • . 

Khamaria ; and the pargana is watered also by the dis- 
tributaries of the Paha and Kichaha-Dhora canals. Of the former’s two 


branches, one tails into the Kichaha at Riehholi, while the other crosses 
the southern border at Khdnpur. Its distributaries are the Ch^chait, 
tailing into the Baraur at Itaiiwa; the Giirbojh, ending at the village 
or that name in the Khalwa ; and the Daulatpur, w^hich passes the 
southern frontier at the village so called. The main line and Tursampur dis- 
butary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal pierce the pargana from north to south ; 
and tho former throws out at Pirohi a second distributary, the Baheri, which 
also passes onwards into Kabar. Many small watercourses, besides tho rivers 
and canals already mentioned, traverse Chauriiahla in the rains. But, in spite 
of its canals, the parganah hardly requires irrigation in ordinary years. 

sowings of rico,” writes Mr, Moens, of course must be irrigated, 
but tho patiha or ordinary sowings require, as a rule, no irrigation, unless the 
rains are unfavourable. The rabi (spring crop) usually receives a sufficient 
supply from the ‘Christmas’ rains. It is only in seasons of drought that 
there can be a general demand for canal water.” Mr. Moons goes on to show 
that in his time but 32 per cent, of^the area irrigable by canals was, as a rule, 
watered from those sources. In most villages unbcicked w^ells are practica- 
ble, but, except in the gardens of Maraos,’are seldom dug. The reasons are 
partly the excessive saturation of the soil, and partly tho fact that rents aro 
paid in kind.^ 

The crops of the parganah are its only important product ; tho chief 
EcoNoiiiciL FEATUKB 9 . staples bciiig maize,^^ rice, and jodr millet at the autumn, 
Products. wheat at tho spring harvests. Sugarcane and cotton 

are grown to a small extent only. The former is almost all of the kind known 
* Otherwise Barei and Baroi, ^ Supra p. 547. 
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as hhariJc} Moisture of soil makes its juice too thin and watery to fetch 
good prices. Chaumahia possesses no mart largo enough to absorb and 
distribute its surplus local produce. Superfluous grain is carried by Banjdras 
for sale at Haldwfini, Richha, or Bareilly. Traces of this clan’s occupation may 
be found in the names of places called TAnda^^ and of Banjaria, whore weekly 
markets are held. The remaining market villages are the capital, Baheri, 
Marts and comm uni- ChAchait, and Kariingaiij. But except Chdchait, which 
possesses a cattle-fair, none of these places do much more 
than supply the demand for small necessaries brought from Bareilly by pedlars. 
The metalled road from Bareilly to Naini Tal, which passes northwards 
through tho pargana, and is met at Baheri by an unmetalled lino from Kabar, 
supplies Chaumahia with its one good highway, A wide earthen track connects 
Baheri and OhAchait ; but this is unbridged, and therefore impassable by carts 
at most times of the year. In the east of the pargana there are no roads, 
and a net-work of water-course and stream during tlio rainy season forbids all 
travel, except on the back of an elephant. 

Tho following table contrasts tlio areas of Chaumahia at the times of 

Areas by Bcttlo- measurement for the past and present settlements of 
ment survi^y. land-revenue 


At last settle- 

By new measure- 

Increase per 

Decrea.?o 

ment. 

ment. 

cent. 

per cent. 

Acres, 

Acres. 



68,011 

59,408 

2*4 

... 

1 1 ,867 

4 29 

... 

96 6 

4,245 

6 949 

49-9 

... 

13,125 

7.237 


44*8 

2,860 

909 

... 

68-1 

26,924 

43, 8*^4 

69-2 

... 

’ 417 ^)^ 

ft'/, 030 J 

24*1 

... 


Total area ... ... 68,011 5U,408 2*4 

Revenue-free ... ... 11,8^7 421) ... 96 6 

Barren ... ... 4,245 6 949 4 9 9 ... 

. Old waste ... 13,125 7.2M7 ... 44*8 

g oj ^ New fallow ... ... 2,660 909 ... 68*1 

S ^ 5 Cultivated ... 26,924 43, 8*^4 69*2 

^ ^ Total ~4l781)y^ 6^.03 » J 24n 

The large decrease in revenue-free and increase in assessable area is due 
to tlie taxation of the Chachait ilaka (16 villages), surrendered to Government 
by the Raja of Kashipur in exchange for other lands in Bljiior.^ Tho same 
reason partially accounts for tho advance in cultivation, whose area on revenue- 
free estatesj^the earlier survey neglected to detail. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
The current set- methods of assessment, having once been described, need 
tlement. recapitulated ; and we shall hero notice only his 

special treatment of this parganah. He divided it into two circles : (2) tho mdr, 
and (1) the remainder of the area, or ciefs. As rents are paid almost exclusively 

f P. 661. ^ Supra p. 289. ^ Fp- 322, 323, and article on pargana Bphapura. 

Of the 16 Ch&chait villages, 14 were, on becoming Government property, sold by public auction 
or otherwise. Proprietary right in the remaining two was conferred on two persons, to whom 
Government deemed itself under obligations. 

95 
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in kind, be first ascortaiaed tbe average value per acre of tlie landlord’s share 
in tbe outturn of tlio varioun crops. His inquiries yielded 
the following rosull^s : — 


Rent-rates. 


Crop. 


Sugarcane ... 

Cotton 

Vegetables ... 

Joctr for fodder and maize 

Melons 

Hemp 

Rice 

Jear millet ... 

Bajra millet and other coarse a.innmn 
Wheat 

Barley and cats 
Mixed wheat and barley 
Gram or chick-pea 
Lentils (wasur) 


Kkht-ratb ricH ACR1£ Ilf 


Circle £ 

, Di s. 

Circle II 

, ft/ dr. 

]W. 

a. 

P 

Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 

H 

0 

0 

6 

t) 

0 

6 

u 

0 


u 

0 

6 

8 


f) 

»2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

8 

o 

4 

u 

0 

3 

(1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

V 

.3 

8 

0 

U 

10 

0 

2 

4 

0 

<’> 

(> 

0 

2 

0 

0 

i 3 

0. 

0 

2 

12 

0 


14 

0 

*> 

4 

0 

U 

14 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

4 
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Doftdhi at lialf pural rates in both circles, 


Such were the crop-rate.s or average value in money of the rents in 
kind paid by difiFcreiit crops. IJv applying tlaise crop-rates to the areas under 
effeh crop of the various soils, soil-rates, or rent-rates according to soil, were 
deduced. Striking an average so as to include both circles, and w( 3 t as 
well as dry land, we may give these latter rates as follows: — for cMmat or 
loamy soil, Rs. 3-11-0 per acre : for malLhjdr or clayey soil, Rs. 3-1-9 ; and 
for hhuv or sandy soil, Us. 2-12-10. The assessable area .showed ^5'4 of the 
first, 44*1 of the second, and 0*5 of the last-named soil.^ 

Ap plying his rates to tliat area, Mr. Moens assumed for the whole 

pargana a rental of Rs. 1,51,210 ; and halving tliat sum in 

A 83 C.ssmcnt. , , i i ^ 

the usual manner, proposed a demand of Rs. 75,620, or 
88,214 including cesses. The following statement compares the amount and 
incidence of new (len)and with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

I Jncidkwoi: i’I'R acuk on 

Total dkmand, 

E-XCLUDING Ch,S8J:S. 

Cultivated area. 

1 Asisessuble area. 

Total area. 

Initial, j Final, 

Initial. 

r- 1 ' 

1m mil. 1 

Initial. Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

Former 

Pres^ent 

increase 

Kb, a. p.|r 8. a. p 

1 6 0 1 5 s 

1 1 14 4 

!hs, a. p 

0 13 8 

Rs. a. p.' 

1 2 4' 

1 9 7 ; 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
0 12 3* 1 0 0 

i 1 8 1 

1 R.S. 
44,531 

Rs. 

69,679 

75,620 

“ ... ( 0 8 f 

i 0 7 3 


16,041 


1 What little hhur exists is moist sandy land in the beds of river.s, very difl’erent from 
the high and dry bhur of the soutliern piirgmias. I'lia dumat lies chiefly along- the dltaiaa or 
high bunkn of rivers, and the inattiyar io interveniug villnges. 
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Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional 
force. A revision by Mr. Robert Currie, and other causes, had by 1878-71) 
reduced its amount to Rs. 73,315. 

The landholders who pay this revenue arc chiefly Kayaths (133), Patlidns 
Landlord and ten- ‘^^^d Brahmans (34). Other castes supply that 

proprietary body with less than 30 incnibors each. Of 
0,059 tenants, 2,358 are Kurmis, 903 0hamars, 592 Jdts, 582 Dhobis, and 557 
Miiraos. No other caste can produce much more than 350 cultivators. With 
the Very trifling exception of two estates, the wliolc j»arganali was at settlement 
found to bo held in tenure. And this is the more surprising bccanso 

at cession (1801) that tenure was altogeth(3r unknown.^ The census of 1872 
returns the sum paid by tenants to landlords, in rent and cesses, as Rs. 
1,35,991. 

The following table professes to show the extent to wliich land changed 

owners dnrin^r the currency of the last settlement. But 
Alicimtioiis. ...... 

in furnishing it Mr. Moens remarks that it is of little 

value : — 



Total area 
in acres. 

Demand. 

.Sale price. 

N\imber of 
years’ pur- 
e]ias(}. 

Average 
price peW 
acre. 




Ks. 



By private sale 

51,878 

4y,ai4 

5,39,589 

10-9 

136 

lluder civil court <lccrccs, 

9,381 

y,247 

' 94,445 

1 

10*2 

10 05 





i 


Total 

r,i, ii59 

58,5 « I 

6 33,93 1 

1 

lU-8 

10 3 


If correct, these figures show that the whole [)arganah changed hands, 
and part of it more than onc(*. 

Accordinrr to the census of 1872 Chauinalila eontaiiiod 142 inhabited 

O 

villages, ol' which 54 liad less than 200 inhabitants ; G(38 
1 )pui.itK)ii. between 200 and 500 ; 17 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 

5 between 1,000 and 25,000. 

The total population numbered in the same year 44,480 souls (20,857 
females), giving 483 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 31,733 Hindus, of whom 14,841 were females ; and 12,747 MiisalmAns, 
amongst whom 6, 010 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 938 Brahmans, of whom 385 
were females; and 1,285 Rajputs, including 535 females; whilst the great 
* Mr, Beton’s letter of 1802, quoted iu Mr. Moens' rent-rate report for Chaiuuahla. 
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mass of the population is comprised in the other castes” of the census returns^ 
which show a total of 29^122 souls (13,746 females). The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah% are the Gaur (114), Kanaujiya, and 
Siiraswat. The chief B^ijput clans are the Katehriya (245), R&thor (371), 
Janghara, Chaubdn, Gaur, Gautam, Shiubansi, Bais, and Sengarh. The 
Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, Mahdr, Tiiiwala, Mahesari, and Dasa sub- 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the otlier castes are the Mali (3,636), 
Kahiir (1,485), Dhobi (1012), Chamdr (4,917), J&t (1,328), Giijar (1,010), 
Kurmi (7,526), and Boldar (1,325). Besides tlicse, the following castes com- 
prising less than one thousand members are found in this pargaiiah : — Koli, 
Lohdr, Gadariya, Kayatli, Barhai, Bharbluinja, Aliir, Nai or Ilajj&m, Bhangi 
or Khakrob, Dakaut, Gosain, Sonar, Kisun, Teli, Kalwdr, Chbipi, Patwa, 
Kumhdr, Tamboli, Bairagi, Bbdt, Dhdnnk, Darzi, Lodha, and Kanjar. The 
Mlisalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (11,228), Sayyids (87), Mughals 
(35), and Patbdns (1,407), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 104 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,601 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 237 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods; 2,596 in agricultural operations; 8,709 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and aniiHfel. There were 1,038 persons returned as labor- 
ers and 242 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 236 as landholders, 26,723 as 
cultivators, and 17,521 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture, The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 401 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 23,623 
souls. 

The history of Chaumahla as a distinct parganah is short. The village 
of HAtmana, in its north-eastern corner, was, towards the 
History. close of Akbar’s reign (1596), the head-quarters oiamahdl 

or parganah of the Sambhal Government and Debli province. The area of 
this mahal was 3,565 acres, and its revenue 6,250 rupees. Under the gov- 
ernment of the Rohillas (1743-74) the bulk of the modern parganah seems 
to have been included in chaJela Rebar, the fief of the coramander-in-obief, 
Dlindi Khkn ; and in the fort of Najibabad, south of Chdehait, we have 


History. 
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jperhaps a souvenir of his son-in-law, Najib-ud-daula. The Path&ns ejected 
the Hindu possessors of the soil, and are still almost the principal land- 
holders. On the fall of the Rohillas (1774), Chaumahla, not yet known 
under that name, became a part of the KAmpur fief of I’aizullAh Khdo* 
The old maliAl of HAtmana must by this time have been absorbed in either 
SirsAwan, Richha, Kabar, or Rudrpur ; for from portions of these four 
parganahs {cliau mahdl) Faizulhih founded tlie modern Chaumahla. After 
the death of its founder and the revolution at RAmpur (1794), the new par- 
ganah passed into the hands of the Oudh Government. By Oudh it was ceded 
(1801) to the British, who placed it in the district of Bareilly ; and in 1860 a 
large portion of its western area was retransferred to RAmpur in recognition 
of the services rendered during the great rebellion by the chief of that 
state. 


Heoraniya, a village of parganah Richha, perhaps gives or takes its name 
to or from the neighbouring river so called. It stands on the metalled road 
between Bareilly and Naini Till, 19 miles from the former. Here are a third- 
class police-station, district post-office, and encamping-ground for troops. 
But the population amounted in 1872 to 1,065 only. 

Deouia and Dewal, themselves unimportant villages, have an united 
interest as the modern fragments of an ancient but nameless city. Bofti 
lie in parganah Bisalpur, and both are divided in twain by the originally artifi- 
cial Kau, Khawa, or Katni river ; but the homesteads of Deoria are on the west 
or right, and those of Dewal on its east or left bank. The larger village, 
Deoria, stands about two miles south or downstream of 
Dewal, at the end of a cross-country track wending 
north-eastwards from the town of Bisalpur. It is 30 miles from Bareilly, and 
contained in 1872 a population of 1,675 inhabitants. The revenue survey map 
honours it with a police-station, but this neither existed in 1872 nor exists now. 

Dewal is now known to MusalmAns and officials as Ilahabas or Ilahabad 
Dewal. It contains several plain brick rooms called 
temples ; and in one is deposited the famous inscrip- 
tion of which more hereafter. But both the inscription and the figure of 
Vishnu’s boar incarnation, which may be seen in the same place, were origin- 
ally found in the adjoining village of Garh-Gajana. 

Gajena-Sadarpur or Garh-GAjana, ^Mhe bastioned castle/’ lies on the 


Deoria. 


Dewal. 


Garh-Gdjana. 


west bank of the river, immediately between Dewal 


and Deoria. The ancient fortification from which it 
derives its name is a large ruined mound about 800 feet square, and contain- 
ing on its eastern side two small tanks. But although called a garh or fort,” 
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Garha-Khera. 


writes General Cnnnin^^bam,^ it was most proi)al)ly only the country resi- 
dence of Rnja Lalla, who founded it.” The inscription and boar figure were 
discovered in another mound of tempk ruins, about 200 feet square at base ; 
but the brick and limestone walls of the building whose site it marks have been 
gradually carried ofl'as materials for the dwellings of village Vandals. Round 
the principal mass of ruin may be traced the remains of at least six other 
temples ; and Garb-Qajana has besides two other mounds, the remains of some 
ancient village or town. 

Below’ Deoria the Khawa takes a sharp eastward bend, encircling three 
sides of a largo ruined fort called Garha-Evhcra or the 
castle-mound.”*^ This stronghold stands on the lands 
of Deoria. Approachable only from the southern or landward side, it has been 
deserted for many centuries, and is overgrowui with dense jungle, in wdiich 
during the past twenty years tigers have been shot. Its walls have afiorded 
material for nearly all the buildings in Deoria. The exact extent of the 
fort,” adds the wu*itcr last quoted, is not knowm; but the position enclosed 
by the Katni nala is about (),00() feet in length from north to south and 4,000 
feet in breadth, and the fort is said to bo somewhat less than half a /lO-y, or 
just about half a mile in length.” The bricks are of a size (DV'X 9^^ X 2"^) 
which shows considerable antiquity, and the limestone statues are all Brahma- 
nical. But such figures are said to be discovered only in the foundations of 
the buildings, which, if true, w'ould seem to show^ that the existing remains 
are the ruins of JMuhammadan works conslract(al of Ilintlu materials.” 

Garlia-Kliera is attributed to the somewhat mvtliieal King Ben ; and 

General Cunningliam believes Ben’s son Vairat to he 
iiistory, . , . . , 

identical with Vfra Varmma, tlie uncle of tiiat Lalla 
who tow’ards the close of the tenth century founded J)ewul and Garh-(bijana. 
The foundation of tiie younger Deoria will he mentioned later; and this seems 
the place for the quotation of the inscription wdiieh records Lalla’s works. 

(Jnearthed and copied about 1820 by Mr. Collector 
Bouldorson, it was some three years later copied again 
by Colonel Stacy, and transliitcd under the supervision of the famous oriental- 
ist James Prinsep.^ It is a singularly perfect example of the Kutila character, 
which occupies a position chronologically midway between the modern Deva- 
nfigari and old Gfiiiri type. The name of kutila or ^^bent’^ is derived from 

^ Archieological Surrey Reports T-, 353. ^General Cunningham romarka (ibid) that 

the river “ thus forms a natural ditch to the old stronghold of the Bdchhnl Kajas.” But that 
river is, by hivS own showing, artificial ; and it is extremely doubtful in the second placo 
wtietber the Bachhalg ever ruled here. See above, in the general history of the district. 

Supra pp. 241, 342. ^ J. A. S, B., 1839, p. 777. A photozincograph of ihe original will 

be found in General Cunningham’s report. 
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tbe fact that the perpendiciflar stroke of each letter is at hottom bent or 
turned to tlie rio]it. The following is the trniisl'cition^of rrins( |)’s youtlifiil 
assistant/’ altered only in a few phuos where good Englisli seemed to demand 
tlic simplification of constnietioii or language ; — 

Translation hy Saroda Prasd l Chakravartti. 

1, May he to ‘wlioai the astounded inhabhaiits of the three worlds olVereil solemn 
hymns and prayerH (when tlie jewelled liood of the seij ent cliief Anniiia lu iil iiikU r Ojo weight 
of the far falling mountains, impinging on the lap of the yieldii g earth) on liis tasy eiluit to 
eheek the outrages of the wicked (giants), and w'ho humbled the teii-h('ad(d (Havana), vain 
of bis strength and valour, save you from a iniiltitude of sins ! 

2. May Girija (the mountain-born goddess), fairly iulorned with a siring of j)carls 
fallen from the heads of the Danava-Iike elephants, sei'ming to sj)read a moonlike halo round 
her lotus face, sanctify the universe. 

S. May the royal J'ace of Cldiindu, of erst tlie scene of Lakshmi’s pastime and dalliance,- 
the field of war and exercises of w’ell-discipliiifMl soldiery, the sea of delight of famous 
princ('s, the lake wherein Hakshmin disported as u swam, the nuatii (jf repose of those who had 
completed the career of heroes, and a consuming lire to their enemies, be hoiiunrahle. 

4, A Mtthurislii, naruril (diyavan, he w'hosc; frown ri'strained the pride of the chief of 
gods (ludra) when lie had cianmittod tlie wi'll-knowu crime, who by his fanii? was celebrated 
in all (luarters of the world, was the founder of this race. 

r>. (Jf this fainil}', famed for many good actions, was liorii Viravarmma, W’ho was tlie 
ornament of tin* world and the crown jewad of kings, in whose house L-ikshmin took up her 
abode, foreseeing in it the birtliplaec of many future heroes who would be her protectors. 

G. This Viravarnnna in noble qualities w'oll reseiidihal tlu' kings of tlie Solar line. ITc 
was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, seiious, vi'iieiable, veraciou.s, moral, surrounded 
by the learned, ntteiubal hy virtuous men; his court was tlie scat of heroism, integrity, 
jiaticucc, and oilier virtues, 

7. From him descemded Mans ( handra Fratdpa, n man of warm spirit, who annihilated 
his foes as mud dried uj) hy his rays,^ wdio was the ornament of all people— nay, of (be whole 
w'orld ; before w'hosc armies a maltitiulc ot heroic; foes, depressing the earth with their heavy 
tread, retreated, gasping, iuto the abode of serpents (Fiitala), and bore it down wdth tlieir 
weight. 

8. The juice exuding from the temples of his odorous eleplnuits in moonlike crystals, 
so sjiread over the forest tanks, that neither the wild eloplumts nor those of his enemies 
dursr^ queucdi their thirst therein. 

9. Ilis foot.stool was worn with the crowms of the numerous princes crowding to do him 
homage. lie was the lord of the carili whom the three great oceans cncirele as a waistband 
(rashona). lie dried up the ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, as Kama, 
of old. ilc occupied the ocean like the mountain ou the seashore. 

10. His kingdom, rivalling the habitation of the chicfcst gods w ith its magnificent 
buildings, shining bright and beauteous as the moonbeam wdth its white tenements, and charm- 
ing with its Naodana-liko gardens abounding in jilcasaut trcc.s of dark emerald hue, is become 
white with the high temples of the anointed gods, 

11. A younger brother, the stout-armed Malhana, the devoted w'orahipper of Siva, 
willingly received charge of the world : and his kingdom tilled with a multitude of princes 
proportionately vast as the kiadness received from his elder brother.^ 

^ Horo, probably intonded a play on Mans niaudra'.s name, wbicli Uio translator wiNliod to read Marten da 
erutiipa, o e., powerful as the sun. From the facis that lie comiuetod the govermuent, aud that ins 

Sou Lulla eiicceedod to the tJirono, it is po.ssiblo that Alalhuii was an usurper. 
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12. Thoiigb gaining such a vast prize as Lalcshmin, he always retained his devotion to 
the gods, his spiritual parent^, and the Brahmans- He was born for the joy of his friends, 
intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight among his subjects by destroying the wicked. 

13. His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the peerless of her age, and 
like the new moon to the lotus faces nf his other wives . She was descended from the royal 
line of Iswara. 

14. From her was born a inooiillke heroic prince, Lalla, who soon mastered the world. 
On all sides shone the purity of his virtues, as the white kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. 
He was the Sumeru^ amidst the mountain-circle of his warriors. On his arm Lakshmin cast 
a fond glance as he quitted the house of his enemies. He was the root of the Chindu 
line. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the palace of 

Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey, seeming by their hum to announce his future 
greatness. • • 

16. His words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the full-blown lily or the com- 
pany of wise men, or the shrubs bowiug with the load of full-blown flowers or the fields of 
bending corn, or the inspiration of the poet, or the moonbeam of autumn, or even the sacred 
words flowing from the mouths of the Vedantis. 

17. By what respected hero lord of the world was earth defended in his time? The 
goddess (Lakshmin), whom none other can restrain or enjoy, is to him as a wife. No princely 
jewel of the crown of kings ever lived, lives, or shall live, to equal him in beauty and 
joyousness. 

18. He dwells in a halo of glory like the,sun in his summer brightness, and fills the 
world with his power. His beauty is reddened by the vermilion of the heads of his encmieH^ 
war elephants. His fame, like the moon's, has been the theme of praise. He destroys his 
enemies as the rays of the sun dispel tliq darkness. 

19. His spreading fame encircles the world as a necklace of pearls, or as Ganges around 
the highest peak of the Him&laya, «as the moonbeam on the sky, as the wreath on the elephant'^s 
head, the white pennant on the temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the banks of the , 
rivers. 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Iron age, the Golden again 
visited this town, adorned with wells, lake.s, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with 
various animals ; whose inliabitants are always rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of 
the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and civilized, shaded 
by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, ^ in a chartered gift to the Brahmans. 

22. He caused to be dug near his palace a beauteous and holy canal, himself a director 
of the right course to his subjects, as Bhagiratha was to Gang a. 

23. His wife, named Lakshmin, was as affectionate as her namesake to Madhusudana. 
She was regarded as a second goddess descended from the sea, came of a sinless family, and 
was like a snow-shower to the lily faces of other women in the inner apartments. 

24. By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband ; by her accomplish- 
ments she retained his affections. Their mutual love was equal to that of Siva and Pfirbati. 

26. Whose many virtuous deeds already done, or yet to be performed, are visible in 
groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works. 

26. All the luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of Brahmans are bestowed by her 
whose heart pities the poor, the helpless, and o^icted. 

iSiimcru, a mythological mountain in the IllmsHaya, waa believed to be 84,000 yojana or 336,000 kos high ; that 
ia, according to tho varj ioff value of the ko«, from 604,000 to 672,000 miles 1 * General Cunningham 

thinks that J^U'mala nadl, or Fellucid Stream, la the anciont name of tho Mala itself. 
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ST. The minds of husband and wife being thus sensible of the instability of earthly 
possessions, and the stain of the iron agel^^aving been removed by their growing virtues, the 
one (i. e t the R&ja) caused this temple to be established in honour of the god who wears a 
crescent on his brow, while the other (t. e. the Uaiii) did as much in honour of F^rbati. 

28. Whose heart is not filled with astonishment at these two divine temples, which may 
compare in grandeur with the two lofty peaks of Kailasa, which are beautified by their hand- 
some stairs, and whose banners, fluttered by the winds, have dispersed the gathering clouds ? 

29. As long as the Kaustabha diamond rests on the breast of Madhu’s destroyer 
(Vishnu), and tlie head of fSambhu is adorned with the crescent, as long as Indra and all gods 
tarry with the wives of the moons, so long shall the fame of this act endure. 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally endowed lady Lakshmiu ; hiiUi 
the chief hero of the Cldiindu line, who with sword, besmeared with the mud formed by 
swxat from the brows of hostile elephants, has carved out praise on all sides. 

31. May Devi, who dwclleth among mankind to prv)mote their prosperity aud avert evil, 
destroy the sins of Lalla, of bis family, children, and intimates 

32. The village of Mayuta in Bhushana, with its adjacent lands, was consecrated to 
the abovementioned god luul goddess under the denomination of Deva})alli. 

3.9. The famous Lalla grantc<l by charter one-fourth of his revenues to the same deities 
for their worship and other ceremonies. 

34. This inscription was composed by the poet Nihal, son of Siva Kudra, of the race of 
Vafsyamuui, an attendant at the court of the Hsija, whose character was worthy of his 
name. 

36. May Nihal’s w'ri'ath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of the learned like 
^ a string of pearls,^ tlie source of general delight, adorned with flowery metaphor, and tied with 

the string of Lalla’s virtues. 

86. This composition was copied by the son of Vishnu Ilarl, an inhabitant of Gaur, a 
proficient in the Kulila character. 

37. It was engraven by Somaniith, the son of Kdmadeva, wim came over from Kanya- 
knbja,^ well, skilled in tlic use of the instruments of engraving, futile samvat year 1049, 
on the seventh of the dark half of the month of Marga (Agrahana), Thursday (6th Novem' 
her, A. D. 99y). 

In verse 22 wo have a reference to the Katni river or canal, cut by King 
Lalla from the M&la to the Khanaut; in vor.se.s 27 and 28, to the buildings 
whose ruins may be seen on the temple mound at Garh-Gajana ; and in verso 32 
to Dewaljthen called Devapalli. Apparently basing his conclusion on the fact 
that tho Bachhal Bajputs claim descent from Ben, and on the probability that 
the Katehriyas ejected the Baclihals from some part of tho neighbouring 
Shahjahdnpur, General Cunningham decides that Lalla was a Bachhal, aud that 
the Bachhals made a stand against the Katehriyas in tho forests adjoining Garh- 
G/ijna and GarhaKhera. We only know, however, that in 1570 Garha Khera 
was hold by other reputed descendants of Ben, tlio Blnls, and the rest of 
Dcoria by half gipsy Bdnjaras. Tho Jangharas in that year ejected both 

* A commonplace of Eastern poets, when placing their names at the end of their compoaitious 
It is from Sir William Jones’ translation cf a similar metaphor at the close of one of IJatiz’s 
odes that we derive our well-known quotation of “ like orient pearls at random etriing,” 

^ That is, Kanauj. 


96 
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tribes and founded Deoria. The only; event of importance in the later history 
of that villago was its capture and burning by tho Mushims in tlio course of 
Janghdra rebellion (1679). ' ^ ^ 

Dunka, a villago of parganah Mfrganj, stands on the nnmetalled Shdhi 
and Shishgarli roadj and near the right bank of the west Bwbgul river, 23 miles 
north-north-west of Bareilly, Its population araonnted in lb72 to 2,000 souls. 
It holds market twice weekly, and has an imperial post-office, elementary 
school, and a few Hindu temples. From 1824 to 1863 the village was the 
headquarters of the tahsil now known as Mirganj. 

FAErDPiJR, the headquarters of the parganah and tahsil so named, lies 
on tho metalled Shahjabdnpur road and beside the Ondh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way, 14 miles south-east of Bareilly. Though excluded by the census from tho 
list of towns with over 5,000 inhabitants, it in 1872 contained a population .of 
5,660. 


The fact is that it consists of two villages, Bhartpur and Sarai, which 
that census considered as separate. The town is situated in the midst of a flat 
Appearance, but fertile country which will be described in the next 
Heberts (losciipticm article. Encamped at Faridpur in 1824, Heber called that 
country this Eden” ; and tho reasons which prompted 
Ruch a enthusiastic praise may bo given in his own picturesque language * 
The morning was positively cold, and tho whole scene, with tho exercise of the 
march, the picturesque groups of men and animals round mo, tho bracing air, 
the singing of birds, tlie light mist hanging on the trees, and the glistening 
dew, had something at once so oriental and so English, I have selxlom found 
anything better adapted to raise a man’s animal spirits and put him in good 
temper with himself and all the world.” On tho outskirts of the town arc several 
ponds and some fine groves. The town itself is long and narrow, with few 
brickwork houses, but many well-built mud stuctures of tho better class. How 
tidy a mud bouse can be made when washed with clay-water may be seen in 
the Brahmans’ quarter. The town is essentially a town of Hindjis, but shows 
few signs of active business, and can boast.no important nianufacturo. Tho 
market is held twice weekly. 

A deepish ditch surrounds the tahsil and police-station (first class). They 
are described by Dr. Planck as model buildings of their 
kind, furnishing sides to a courtyard shaded by Mrn 
and other trees. There are two sardis or hostels, both rectangular eoclosurcs 
of the usual type, wdth chambers grouped along the inside of the w^alls, and 
wells and trees within. An imperial post-office, tahsili school, road bungalow, 
and several temples, complf?te the tale of public buildings. Outside tho towm, 


Public buildings. 
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Oil tlie Wosl, arfe the station and tolegraph-offico of tho railway; and on tho 
south, besWe the Shfi,hjahdupur road, an encamping-ground for troops. 

Tho Chautiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at FarIJpur. In 1877-78 
the house-tax thereby imposed yielded, together with 
miscellaneous receipts and a balance (R». 45) from tho 
preceding year, a total incogi^ of Rs. 910. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police, conservancy, and public works, amounted to Rs, 690. in the same year 
the town contained 623 houses, whereof 558 were assessed wjth the tax ; the inci- 
dence being Re. 1-8-9 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population. 

Faridpur, formerly called Pura, was founded by insurgent Katehriya 
Rajputs who had been ejected from Bareilly City 
between 1667 and 1679. It derives its present name 
from one Shaikh Farid, a mendicant, or, according to others, a governor, who 
built a fort hero in Rohilla times (1748-74). 

FARtDPUR, a parganaliand tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on tho 
east by the Shahjahiinpur district and jnirgaiiah — tahsil Bisalpur, tho rivers 
Ueoha and east Bahgiil supplying in places a frontier ; on tho north again by 
Bisalpur, and by parganah-tahsil Nawabganj ; on the north-west by parganah- 
talisil Karor ; on the west and south-west by the Ramganga river, which divides 
it from parganah Balia of tho Aonla tahsil, and from the Budaun district ; and 
on the south once more by Shabjahanpur. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 249 square miles and 361 acres ; but according to tho earlier 
revenue survey, more than 3 square miles less. Tlici details of area given by 
the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will bo hereafter shown. 
The parganah contains 560 estates, divStribute|J amongst 388 villages. The lat- 
tijr, as compared with those of other parganahs, are small. 

Faridpur is at once the most southerly and the most unproclnctivo par- 
Physioal fkatures. ganali in tho district. It is for the most part a plateau 
Uplands. light siliceous soil, undulating in places into gleam- 

ing sandy ridges which present the appearance of low hills. In years of 
abundant rain such soil often yields a good autumn crop. But when no facili- 
ties of irrigation exist, its produco hardly repays the labour of expenses of 
cultivation. To the general sterility however, two tracts, tho basins of tho 
E^imganga and Bahgi\l Kailas, are exceptions. The former, locally known as the 
Tariifn or moist tract, extends from one to three villages deep along tho western 
and south-western border. Here the soil is a rich deep 
Ramganga, and loam, whose natural humidity renders irrigation even in 
seasons of drought superfluous. Towards the lip of the river, indeed, villages 
sometimes suffer from diluvion, or form tho sand which floods have deposited; 
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but general inundations are rare. Partly in this basin, and partly on fli'e 
sandy upland, which they ascend by a well-defined bank, lies a belt of villages 
known as the ddhkacha or half-ripe land. As the sandy sub^stratum of their 
upper portions forbids the construction of wells, such villages contrast the 
extremes of fertility and sterility. The basin of the East 
Bahgul and lower KailAs, a welQge-shaped tract formed by 
the fork of those rivers, has for its base the whole northern frontier, and for its apex 
the centre of the parganah. It is composed of excellent loam and clay, which is 
watered both from dams on the rivers and from earthen wells annually excavated. 
The general slope of the country, as followed by its streams, is from north- 
Elerations, rivers, north-west to south-south-east; but aline drawn between 
the highest and lowest levels would lie in the opposite 
direction.^ The highest is the Great ^Trigonometrical Survey station at G.'tj- 
nera on the northern frontier, 616 feet above the sea ; and the lowest 505 feet 
on the brink of the R^mganga near Kadirganj, The Ramganga hounds the 
parganah, and docs not, at least on the map, stray wdthin it. Its old beds may, 
however, be distinguished for some 5 miles oast of its present course, and that 
course is by no means consistent. Almost every rainy season sees some fresh 
though perhaps slight alteration of channel. The fLivouriie process of the river 
is to work a loop, and afterwards cut across its neck. A recent example of this 
change occurred at Harliarpur, in the south-west corner of the parganah. The 
lower Kaihls and Bahgul flow respectively south-westwards and south-eastwaixls 
from the northern border to their junction at Busaha; and continuing its south- 
easterly course, the reinforced Bahgul strikes the eastern frontier, where it is 
joined by the Gauneya. The latter stream, which rises in the parganah itself, has 
already formed for some distance the border. The Lilncha crosses the north-eastern 
corner to join the Deoha, which, as already mentioned, skirts the frontier, but never 
comes within it. The Nakatia passes through the west corner to join the Ramganga. 
The parganah is dotted with a large number of lagoons (jlul) whoso ser- 
pentine form oi ten sliows them to bo the old bods of rivers. 

Lagoons. Besides those at Jeharand Daulatpur already described," 

those crossed by the railway at Baronda and Badalia may be mentioned. 

Water lies at an average depth of 13 feet 4^ inches from the surface, 
and 48*2 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered ; but the par- 
ganah is not conspicuous for its irrigation. Masonry 
w’^ells, even if sufficiently cheap, would be in most places 
impracticable. The loose and sandy nature of the subsoil allows in most places 
merely of small lever or winch wells about two feet in diameter, 

^J, e. from north-north-east to south-south- west, ^Supra p. 529. 


Irrigation. 
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With the first downpour of rain, however, these molt into crater-shaped 
depressions ; and to last even so long must often be protected by a coiled 
lining of twisted arhar stalks. This device has, in addition to the advan- 
tages above noticed,^ the merit of preventing the saturation of the sandy 
soil around. In a few villages to the extreme south-east wells are sufficiently 
stable to admit of working with large oarthorn buckets (charsa). The irrigation 
dams on the Bahgiil and Kailas have been already mentioned. It was at one 
time proposed to water tho parganah with canals named the FariJpur, Deoha, 
and Pilibhit, and to prolong hither the existing Kailas canal. But the project 
has been up to the preseut time in abeyance. 

The soils arc, as usual, loam ((Mmat)j clay {innliiydr), and sand (hhur)^ 
The cultivated area contains, according to settlement 
returns, 39*1 per co t. of the first, 11 *4 of the second, 
and 49'5 of the third ; but a good deal of land which is entered as second-class loam 
(diimat) should have been recorded as first-class sand {bhdr rnildoni). Not a ninth 
of tlie whole area is barren. There are no forests, but many noble plantations. 

The Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at Fatehganj East and 
Farid pur, crosses the parganah north-westwards on its 
Bareilly. Parallel to it at a short distance runs 
the metalled Fateh garb section’’ of the Rohilkhand 

Trunk Road; and the uninetalled Barcilly-Bisalpur line, which traverses tho 
northern border, is the only remaining highway. The principal weekly mar- 
kets are held at the chief towns, Farid piir, Tisua, and Fatehganj East, all on the 
trunk road. Good nodular hiinestone (kajikar) is found at the last-named place 
and elsewhere in the parganah. There are no important manufactures ; and 
trade is confined chiefly to the sale of agricultural raw produce. Surplus grain is 
bought up for exportation by Bareilly merchants, or carried off by small retailers 
{heopari). Tho princijial staples of the autumn harvest are hcijra millet, which 
covers 34*88 per cent, of the yearly cultivated area ; and rice (10*87 per cent.) 
The most conspicuous spring crops are \vhcat’(29*05 per cent.) and gram (4‘23). 

The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the 
settiemcat fQj. i\^q p^st and present laud-revenue settle- 

ments, may bo thus compared : — 


Areas of 
survey. 


Settlement. 

1 Vnaasessnble. 

1 Assessable, 

Total. 

Kevenuc- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated 

Total, 

Former 

Current 

Bifference 

Acres. 

6,046 

849 

Acres. 

16,696 

16,688 

Acres. 

43,616 

29,321 

Acres. 

89.523 

1,13,279 

Acres. 

133,038 

142,600 

t Acres. 
164,779 
160,137 

-4,196 

-8 

-14,194 

+ 93„756 

+ 9,662 

+ 6,358 


^Supra p. 275. 
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The current sottlouient was the work of Mr. S. M. Moens. He divided 
Current settlement pargauah into five circles of assossnienty^ correspond- 

of liuid-revemie. chiefly with Iho natural divisions already*- described, 

thus : — (1) The Tarain ; (2) the Adhkacha ; (3) the Bhur yvest, an4^(4) Bhiir 
east, or sandy uplands west and oast respectively of the Bah- 
gdl ; (5) the diimat raattiydr, or loamy and sandy basin of 
the Bahgiil and Kailds, The two bhiir divisions were afterwards united, and 
the following rent-rates per acre assumeef and sanctioned for the various soils 
in each of the four circles thus left 


Rent-rates. 


j 

Circle. 

Dumatt 



Second class 
diimat and 
best bhur. 

TIio worst 
bhur. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs.- 

a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

I. 

Tarain 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

G 0 


II. 

Adlikacha 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 0 

... 

III. 

Bhur 

3 

4 

1 

2 

9 

6 

2 

1 1 

1 9 6 

IV. 

Diimat 

4 

9 

c 

3 

6 

9 

2 

3 9 

1 8 10 


Rents being universally paid in money, no rates according to crop were 
found necessary. The application to the assessable area of 
the figures just shown gave for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Rs. 3,11,668 ; and, deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the demand 
would have reached Rs. 1,55,834. Tlie amount actually fixed was Rs. 1,61,604, 
or, including the ten per cent, cess and fees {nazrdna') on revenue-free land, 
Rs. 1,77,815. The result and incidence of the new assessment may be thus 
compared with those of the old 


1 


Incidence peb acbe 

ON 


Total 

DEMAND, 

Settlement. ' 

Cultivated area 

Assessable area. 

Total area. j 

j EXCLUDING CESSES. 


Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

F'iual. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs, a. p 

Ps. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Former 

Current 

19 7 

1 4 7 

1 9 2 

1 1 2 

1 0 4 

1 3 11 

0 M 9 

0 14 7 

1 1 9 

147,434 

14^,694 

161,604 

Increase 


0 4 7 

• •• 

0 3 7 


0 3 2 

... 

16,910 


Until sanctioned by^Qpvernment, the new demand is in provisional force. 
A slight reduction had by 1878-79 lessened its amount to Rs. 1,60,323. 
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^Amongst tho'proprietors who pay this revenue, Janghara Bajputs arc by 

^ , far the most numerous. They claim descent from two 

Landlord and tenant. it 

named Hathi Singh and Japan Sah, who, ton genera- 
tions ago, ^^cted the Ahir Rajas of Bisalpur, settling at Piira (now Farfdpur), 
Sisoya, ana other places. Their internal jealousies and dissensions,” writes 
Mr. Moens, alone prevent them from acquiring power and induence. Com- 
bined, they would be a match for all the Muhammadans in the district. Their 
present leaders are the Thakurs of 'Budhauli, Eaepur, Nagaria, and Kiyara 
(in Karor).” Of the tenantiy no analysis exists. The gross rental paid actually 
by tenants to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the 
landlords themselves, is returned in Mr. Moens’ report as Ks. 2,78,9?2. And, 
adding manorial cesses, the almost contemporaneous census increases the sum to 
Rs. 3,08,466. 

The following statement will suffice to give some idea of the extent to 

which during the currency of the last settlement land 
Alienations. ” 

changed owners : — 


Detail of transfer. 


By private sale 
r*y tnorl^age 
SSold at auction by 
order of civil court. 
Transfers under de- 
cree of court. 
Confiscations for re- 
bellion. 

Farnual for arrears 
of revenue. 
Governiucut sales for 
arrears. 


Total 


Entire estates. 

Demand. 

Defined shares. 

Demand. 

Undefined shares. 

Demand. 

Total transfers. 

Total demand. 


JRs. a. p. 


ll.s. a. p 


Rs. .a. p. 


Rs. a, p. 

73 

19,497 14 6 

65 

9,082 12 6 

25 

4,875 0 0 

160 

33,455 10 11 

17 

4,761 0 0 

3j 

'i,939 10 0 

24 

4,1.56 0 0 

73 

11,846 10 0 

1» 

3,174 0 0 

If 

3,878 14 0 

6C) 

9,464 8 0 

lO.J 

/6,517 6 0 

2 

281 8 (} 

4 

17G 13 10 

... 

... 

C 

458 5 10 

29 

6,885 0 0 

10 

1,625 15 0 

7 

1,312 4 0 

4F 

9,823 3 0 

98 

37,507 0 0 

... 

M» 


*** 

98 

37,507 0 0 

4 

715 0 0 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

4 

715 0 0 

24] 

72,811 6 6 

130 

17,704 1 4 

119 

19,807 12 0 

487 

1,10,323 3 9 


The sales for arrears all occurred before 1841-42, and but 14 cases of farm 
for the same cause have occurred since that date. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Faridpur contained 393 
inhabited villages, of which 197 had less than 200 in- 
habitants; 131 between 200 and 500; 58 between 500 


Population. 
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and 1,000; 4 between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants was Faridpur, with a population \)f 5,6(*0.^ 

The total population numbered in the same year 119,811 souls (54,158 
females), giving 479 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 103,771 Hindus, of whom 46,774 were females ; 16,038 Miisalmans, 
amongst whom 7,384 were females ; and 2 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 7,870 Brahmans, of 
W'hom 3,372 were females; 7,073 Rajputs, including 2,759 females ; and 2,853 
Baniytts (1,337 females) ; whilst the great mass of the jjopulation is comprised 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 85,975 souls 
(32,306 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parga- 
nah are the Gaur (1,647), Kan iujiya (924), and Sarasvat. The chief Rajput 
clans are the Jangleira (2,895), Cliauhdn (907), Gaur (263),‘Katehriya (1,137), 
R^-thor, (434), Gautam, ISliiiibansi, Bais, Bbadauriya, Bachhab Katliiya, Pon- 
wAr, Chandel, Tomar, and Solanklii. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl 
(575), Ghori, SatwAla, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,734), Lohar (1,476), Gadariya (2,855), 
Kayath (1,598), Kahdr (6,178), Dhobi (2,569), Chamar (15,992 », Barhai 
(1,947), Bharbbiinja (1,535), Nai or Hajjam (1,755), Kisivn (4,157), Teli 
(2,921), Giijar (1,128), KurmI (10,074), Dhanulc (1,055), and Kachhi 1(6,654). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising loss than one thousand members 
are found in this parganah : — Mali, Jat, Bhangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, Gosain^ 
Sonar, ‘Kalvviir, Nat, Patwa, Kumliar, Taiiiboli, Bairdgi, Pasi, Bliat, Khatik, 
Belddr, Darzi, Lodlia, Jogi, Gliosi, and Aliar. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (13,320), Sayyids (207 ), Miighals (253), and Pathdns (2,229), 
or entered as without distinction. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. i i i i . i i 

male adult population (not less than ntteen years 

of age), 201 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 3,027 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,066 in 
commerce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the con- 
veyance of men, animals, or goods ; 29,794 in agricultural operations; 4,006 
in industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,261 persons 
returned as labourers and 433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
i But this is not the population as shown hy the census (sec article on Faridpur town). 
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jyopulation, irrespective of ago or sox, tlio same returns give 2,352 as ianu- 
liolders, 87,417 as cultivators, and* 30,042 as engaged inoccupations uncon 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly 
imperfect, show 1,491 males as able to read and write out of a total malo 
population numbering (55,653 souls. 

Held first by Ahirs, and afterwards, as now, by Janglairas, Faridpur was 
in Akbar’s time (159(5) part of the old rnahdl of 
Bareilly. From this was afterwards severed the 
southern portion of the modern tahsil, under the name of parganali Tisua ; but 
until Kohilla times (1748-74) the northcni portion was still a mere tapiya of 
somo larger division. The name of tliis tappa, originall}^ Khalilpur, was 
altered when the Rohilla governor Shaikh Farid altered the name of its 
capital to Faridpur. On tlieir cession to the Company (1801) Faridpur and 
Tisua wore separate parganalis. Included in ilio I>arciIIy district, tliey had both, 
Ix^fore 1813-14, been promoted to the rank of separate talisils. But about 1825, 
after the peiuiltiniato scttleineni, they were united into a single tahsil and par- 
ganah with head-quarters at Faridpur. 

Fatehganj East, a market village of parganah Faridpur, stands on tho 
Shfilijahaijpiir border, near the right bank of the east Baligul river and 24 
miles from Bareilly. Bast it, on tho west, run tho motvallod Sluihjahanpur road 
and tho Ouclh and Bohilkliand Railway ; near it, on the north, lies a largo lagoon 
known as the Purainia Tfil. The iowu contained in 1872 a population of 2,735 
inhabitants. 

Fateh gaiij possesses a railway-station with tc]ograi)h-ofnco attached, a 
Tiiiiidinffs and ^ciior/ii tliiid— class police* station, a distiKjt post'oliloo, an element— 
appcaianec. school, a I'oad buiigalow, and a mud-built hostel 

(sard'i). The village itself is almost entirely mud-built and has tho usual 
squalid appearance. But outside it is a noble grove of mango-trees, which, 
according to Heber, was planted by a jamadar of Rahmat Khan (1749-74). 
The remains of a mud wall, entered by two archways, still surrounded tho vil- 
lage ill the time of the writer just named (1824). 

Tho market is held twice weekly. The Chaukidari Act (XX, of 1856) 
is in force hero ; and in 1877-78 tho house-tax thereby 
imposed yielded, together with miseollancous receipts 
and a balance (Rs. 37) from tho preceding year, a total income of Rs. 439. Tho 
expenditure, M'hieh was chiefiy on police, public works, and coiiservaucy, 
amounted to Rs. 310, The village contained in the same year 299 houstsS, 
whereof 285 were assessed with tho tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-6-7 per house 
assessed and Rc, 0-2-4 per head of population, 
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Fatehganj, or llie mart of victory,” was founded by Shuja-ud-d aula, 
„ Nawdb of Oudh, to commemorate the defeat of the Ro- 

^ hillas by his allies the British (1774). The battle, which 

is named after Mfrdnpur-Katra of ShdhjahAnpur, was fought between that 
place and this. 

Fatehganj West,^ or Bhitaura, a village in the Karor tahsil of the 
Bareilly district, stands on the metalled Moradabad road, 12 miles from Bareilly. 
It had in 1872 a population of 361 souls. 

Fatehganj has a second-class police-station, a very bare encamping- 
ground for troops, a district post-office, a missionary school, and t^o hostelries 
{sardi) for travellers. But it is chiefly remarkable for the battle fought there 
on the 24th October, 1794, under circumstances already described,^ and to the 
victory then gained by the British allies of the Nawab Vazir it owes its name of 
Victory-marheU The old title of Bhitaura still lingers in the northern corner of 
the village. 

On some rising ground beside the road, south-east of the village, stands 
Monument to British Iho memorial to the British troops who fell in the engage- 
troops. ment. A large obelisk of red sandstone slabs : it stands in 

a small but shady walled enclosure w^hich is entered by a Roman archway. At 
its base, on the side facing the road, is engraved the following inscription : — 

" Erectud, 

Bt order op the Govbrkob-Gbnbral li* CouNOin, 

Ir Memory op 

CoLONBZ. Geoboe Burbinoton, 

IffijOB Thomas Bolton, Captain Nor. Macleod, 

Captain John Maibby, „ John Mobdaunt, 

Lieutenant Andrew Cummings, Lieutrnant Edmund Wells, 

„ William Hinksman, „ Joseph Richardson, 

„ John Plumkr, „ Y. Z. M, Birch, 

„ William Odell, „ Edward Barer, 

Lieutenant Firew. James Tilpbr,® 

AND THE European and Native non-commissioned 


Officbrs and Privates who fell nbar this spot 
in action against the Boiiillas, 

OCTOBBR THE 24 A.D. 1794.” 

No very long acquaintance with Mirzapur is needed to snggest that tho 
An Identical inscrip- of *^6 obelisk was quarried in that district. It 

tion at Chunar. ^ilxnost proved to havo oome from Ohundr. 

-..^From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Bhitaura. ^Seo 

above, History of the district. aj^ieuteaant Firew. is an abbreviation for Lieutenant 

Fireworker, i.e., second Lieutenant. See the earlier chapters of Major Stubbs^ ^ 

Benjal Arlillery, VoL L, passim. In Francklin’s list of the killed in this action Mr. Tilfer i3 
girea a step in rank and called simply Lieutenant His name is suggestive of gallantry on 

ftuot|ier field, that of Hastings, where tbe miastrei laiUefei eang the ISormans on to Tictory. 
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In the compound of a palatial bungalow at that pretty little station lies (la 
a double sense) a slab bearing the same inscription. Even the arrangement of 
the lines is identical. Cbundr tradition says that the stone was ordered for 
some place up-country, but never sent there, the reason obviously being a 
crack which obliterates one or two of the letters on the left side. The slab 
now at Bhitaura must have been sent instead, and sent in all probability from 
Chunar.^ 


The monument is kept in repair by Government. West of it, on the 
same hillock, which is perhaps the khera or mound of 
BulInd^KhiL. forgotten village, rise a Muslim sepulchre and a 

tall pillar erected as a landmark by the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. The sepulchre is that of Naju^ and Buland KhAns, Robilla 
chiefs, who fell fighting against the English in the action just mentioned. 
Their tombs stand on a raised plinth ascended by steps, and are surrounded by 
a graceful wall with latticed openings. The guardian (imitaicalli) of their last 
home still tells the story of the fight, and ascribes their death to the galling 
fire of the British artillery. On the same mound is a masonry well whoso 
water, like that of most- wells in Bareilly, is said to be remarkably good. 

Gaint, a market village of parganah Saneha, stands on the unmetallod 
road between Bareilly and Aonla, 8 miles from the former. Near it, on tho 
north, winds a channel of the Bamganga ; and beside it, on tho east, flows tho 
Andharia or blind brook, a branch of that channel. The village contained in 
1872 a population of 2,611 inhabitants. 

The market is held twice weekly, but Gaini is a poor mud-built place. It 
has a third-class police-station, district post-office, and elementary school. 

GwAla Prasiddh is the name given to tho remains of an ancient city 
extending for about seven miles along the left bank of the Nakatia, from Bimra 
RAmpura in parganah Karor to the mouth of that river at Khalpur, in parganah 
Faridpur. Those remains consist in an almost unbroken lino of kheras or mounds 
once occupied by buildings, but have never been properly examined. Like all 
similar relics in this part of Bareilly, they are attributed to the Ahirs or Goblis. 

Aa old hdoli or largo well,” writes Mr. Moens, was discovered by tho vil- 
lagers while I was camped in the neighbourhood. It was said to be filled with 
human bones, which fell into dust immediately after being exposed to the air. 
The well was built of the large old bricks, and at the top bore evident traces of 
fire. I heard afterwards that the villagers filled in and closed it again on account 
of the discovery of the bones. These remains have never been scientifically 


^Miss Roberts informs iis (scenes and characteristics of Hindustan^ 1887) that 14 pillars arc 
elsewhere raised to the memory of the same fourteen officers. She, does not tell us where, but 
by the context apparently means Calcutta. is an endearing diminutive of Najib. 
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examined. Asoka coins are occasionally found in tliotn. 1 am inclined to 
attribute the destruction of the city to the time of Firoz Tughlak, who for 
several years successively harried aud^laid waste this part of Rohilkhand.’* 

HXfizganj, a village of parganah Nawabganj, stands on the metalled 
Bareilly and Pilibhit road, 14 miles from Bareilly. About a mile to the east flows 
the cast Bahgiil river. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,115 souls only; 
but IIAfizganj has a third-class police-station and district post-office. It derives 
its name from the protector (Ilajjz) Rahmat KbSn, who in 1755 founded it as 
a sort of halfway house between Bareilly and his favourite Pilibhit. 

Haldi or JIardi Kalan, a market village of parganah Mirganj, stands 
on the Rjiinpur frontier, near the right bank of tho Bhakra river, and 26 miles 
from Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,117 inhabitants only, 
but has a fourth-class police-station or outpost, and a market held twice 
weekly. 

Hardaspuk, a village of parganah Sarauli, resembles that last named 
in tho fact that it is 26 miles from Bareilly, has a fourth-class police-station, 
and a market twice weekly. It is the terminus of a cross- country track from 
Bluihabad in Riimpur, but this track is not officially recognized as a road. 
Tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,192 souls. 

JatiXnabap, the chief town or villago of tho parganah so named, stands 
on the unmetallod road from Pilibhit to Richha, 27 miles north-cast of Bareilly. 
It is a decaying place, and its population had in 1872 decreased to 3,120, a 
figure somewhat below I hat of the preceding census. 

Jahunabad is well surrounded with groves, thi'ough which it is ap- 
Appearance, build- proaclicd by Several cross-couotry tracks bcsidos tho road 
uigs, nioutioncd. About a mile off, on tho east, flows tho 

Aj)sara river. Tlie villago can boast few masonry houses, but has a 1st 
class police-station, a post-office which is a branch of that at Pilibhit, a par- 
ganali school, and a market held twn*cc weekly. Tho Chaukidari Act (XX. ol 
1856) is in force, and in 1877-78 the house tax thereby imposed, together 
with a balance (Rs. 27) from tho preceding year, gave a total income of 
Ks. 520. The expenditure, wliicl] was chiefly on police and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 307. In tho same year tho town contained 427 houses, ot 
which o90 were assessed wnth the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-4-3 per 
house asses.sed, and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

It is Jur tho antiquarian that Jahjinabad possesses its chief interest. 
Ral likhcr-i Near it, on the w’cst, lies tho villago of Baliya or Balai 

PasJApur, w’hich contains the ancient mound named 
Balaikhora. Thi .5 is a large heap of bricks and earth, about 20 feet high at 
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•its southern end. It has a circuit of nearly a mile, or area of 1,200 feet square ; 
and its quadrilateral form leads to tho conclusion that it onoe was*fortified. 
To tho west are two tanks and six ruined heaps said to bo remains of temples ; 
near tho south-east aro tho ruins of what was undoubtedly a brick temple.* 
“ There is nothing now standing,” remarks General Cunningham, > “ that can 
give' any clue to the probable age of tho town, as tho bricks are removed to 
Juhanabad as soon as they aro discovered. But the large size of these bricks 
is a proof of antiquity which is supported by tho traditions of the people, who 
ascribe the foundation of Balpur or Baliya to the well-known Daitija, or 
demon named Bali. ’ Balai was in Akbar’s reign (see next article) tho head- 
quarters of a largo parganah or mahal. 

Modern Jahanabad was founded by one Mirak Jtin, a governor of Sldih 
History. Jahan s reign (IG28-58),- and tho former part of its 

narno is taken from the latter part of that monarch’s 
It was for long a place of much importance ; but when the noighbourimr 
Pilibhit became the capital (1754) of the Bohilla Government, 111^701 the 
•Tahanabad bankers and traders migrated thither. From the cession (1801) 
until 18G3 tho town was the head-quarters of a tahsil, whoso abolition deprived 
it of little consoqnenco it still possessed. 

Jatt,(nabad, a parganah of the Pilibhit talisil, is bounded on tho oast by 
the river Deoha, which divides it from parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and 
parganah Bilahri of tho Tartii district ; on tho north by j)argauah Nfmakniata 
of that district ; on the west by parganah Richha of the Baheri tahsil • and on 
tho south-west by parganah and tahsil Navvdbganj. According to the official 
statemontof 1878 it contained 18G .square miles and 83 acres ; but .according 
to the earlier revenue survey some 2fi0 acres less. The dotiiils of area given b^' 
tho settlement survey, and of population by tho census, will bo hereafter shown 
The parganah revenue-roll shows 322 estates (mahul) distributed amongst 19q 
villagv's {maiiza). 

jfhianabad may bo called a part of tho watershed between Dooha and 
East Babgul rivers, dividing on tho line followcil by the main channel of the 

Physical features. conformation as in position it closely 

resembles its sister parganah Richha. A well-watered 
and well-wooded plain, sinking almost invisibly from north to snitb it has 
Dampness. sharply marked geogrq^bical distinctions of* soil or 

level. Tho average depth of water from tho surface as 
ascertained by an examination of nearly 1,100 uubricked wells, is but H-’} 
ioet. The villages of tho northern border, or mar tract, are practically a 2>art 

^ ArcliocolGgiciiI fcjurrc'V ilcportR| I; 358. 
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of the sub-Himalayan Tardi, and here the spring-level is even higher. Owing, 
moreover, to the neighbourhood of the dense snb-Him&Iayau forest, the rain- 
fall is perhaps greater. Extreme dacjkness renders the climate unhealthy, the 
population scanty, and the waste lands extensive. To the prevalence of un- 
reclaimed juugle must be ascribed the multitude of wild beasts, principally pig, 
which prey upon the crops ; but all these evils are less severely felt on the 
north-western than on the north-eastern border. As one travels further south 
dampness decreases, while climate and cultivation improve in inverse propor- 
tion. And in tiie south of the parganah the country is as closely and carefully 
tilled as anywhere in the district. 

The parganah has justly been styled well-wooded ; but the expression 
aims at something more than the stunted timber of unre- 
claimed wildernesses in the north. Jah&nabad has been 
planted by man as well as nature, and few of its villages lack their groves of 
mango or other fruit-trees. Such plantations are said to have included at the 
settlement of land-revenue 59,815 trunks, distributed over 1,898 acres. The 
soils from which they and other growths derive their sus- 
tenance are of the usual type, clayey {maUiydr)^ loamy 
(diimat) and sandy (bhur). The clay — for the monotony of the plain is 
broken by a succession of gentle undulations just perceptible to the eye- 
lies chiefly in the hollows. The loam occupies the watersheds, sometimes 
de<jeneratin£r towards their summits into sand. Of the total cultivated area 
42,582 acres are returned as clayey, 38,180 as loamy, and 3,096 as sandy 
soil. In spite of moisture, the alkaline effloreseenco called reh is almost 
unknown. 

The highest observed elevation is 666*3 feet above the sea at Hardaspur 
on the northern frontier, and the lowest 580’2 at Bar 
Nawdda on the southern. With the exception of the Upper 
Kailas, which winds south-westwards from the northern frontier to join the 
JDeoha, the principal streams follow from north to ^th the 
general slope of the country, Tlie Deoha bounds the par- 
ganah on the oast, but never strays within it. This stream perhaps resembles 
on a small scale the Ramganga, being skirted ou either side by wide ftretclies 
of sand, through which it frequently gnaws fresh loops. But while a loop of 
the Rdmganga will be two mile^in diameter, a loop of the Deoha will not exceed 
half a mile; and while the basin {khadir) of the Rdmganga is a wide plain, that 
of the Deoha is a comparatively narrow depression. The Hamaria or Pangaili 
forms in places the western border, while the centre of the parganah is watered 
by the Tarai river Absara. 


Elevations, and 


Rivers. 
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From the Eailds at Bhadsara Sahauli is tapped the Kailas canal^ which 
flowing south- westwards and southwards quits the parganah 

Canals. Kail is Ddndi on tho Nawdbganj frontier. It throws oflP 

on its left bank distributaries named, after villages through which they pass, 
Amaria, Mddhopur, and Nakti. Tlie channels from its right bank are the 
Sarddrnagar, Magrasa, and Khamaria distributaries. The Nakti distributary 
throws off on its left and right bank respectively minor rdjhahas known as the 
Nawddia and Aini. The former quits tho parganah with it, but all the 
dBahgCil remaining distributaries end in the parganah itself, Tho 

Nakatpura distributary of the Bahgul canal enters Jahdn- 
abad from tho Tar/ii, and flowing due south ends on the Nawiibganj 
frontier. After replenishing its waters from the ALsara at Sakatia, it is 
known as the Absara distributary. The settlement officer honorably men- 
tions the Parewa proprietor, who, though the water must in many cases 
bo brought 12 or 14 miles, gives all his villages the advantage of canal 
irrigation. 

Besides these irrigating channels there are, as already mentioned, 
numerous earthen wells. Their water is as a rule, 
reserved for wheat, sugar and vegetables ; and for 
other crops the inherent moisture of tho soil suffices.^ A good deal 
of water is stored in natural lagoons, artificial reservoirs, and dams 
across streams, whence it is raised in sling-baskets for the rice, tho 
more valuable spring-crops, and tho cattle. Rice is hero flooded rather 
than watered. Of tho total cultivated area, 31,281 acres are returned as under 
irrigation. 

Rice and sugar at the autumn, and wheat at tho spring harvest, are 
the principal products of JaluWabad. Remarkable ma- 

Products. 

nufactures, except perhaps that of sugar, it has none. 
The isurplus produce is carried off by travelling Banjara merchants. 
Local market villages, of which Parewa and tho capital Jahdnabad 
are most important, furnish hucksters with the weekly opportunity of 
supplying the simple needs of the population. There are but two roads, 
both in the south of the parganah. These are the metalled Pilibhlt and 
Bareilly line, and the unmetalled branch which quits it to pass through 
Jahanabad village and ultimately join the Bareilly-Naini Tal lino in 
Eiohha. Along the former road in a few years may perhaps travel a light 
railway. 

^Writing nearly 40 years ago, Mr. Head endorses a native saying that ‘^without water 
Jahanabad is a desert ; with it, Kashmir.” The saying appears, howereri from his succeeding 
remarks, to apply chiefly to wheat. 


Products. 
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Area of settlement flur- At the survey preceding tlio current settlement 
of land revenue, the area of Jahdnabad was classified 
as follows : — ,, 


Unassbssablb. 

Assessable. 

Total. 

Barren (including 
village sites and 
groves.) 

Revenuo- 

frec. 

Culturablc waste 

Cultivated. 

i Total. 

Acres. 

16,346 

Acres. 

1,6G0 

Acres. 

17,191 

Acres. 

83,858 

" Acres. 

101,049 

Acres. 

118,055 


The increase in cultivation siuco the time of the former settlement is 
stated to have been about 32 per cent. 

The current settlement was tlie work of Mr. Elliot Colvin. He divided 


the pargana for purposes of assessment into four circles 
The current settlement. . . . . 

corresponding with its variations of climate, tillage, 

and population. These were (1) the villages of the north-eastern border, chiefiy 

between Kailus and Dcoha rivers ; (2) those of the north-westorn border; (3) 

those of the centre, north of the one unmetallod road ; and (4) the remaining 

_ villae^es in the soufh. For the different soils of these 

Rcnt-ratee. . . i , . n . 

four circles ho at length assumed the following 

rent-rates : — 


Circle. 


Kknt-rates 

PiJK ACKE ON 


Irrvjated* 

Unirrigated, 

Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rrt a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. N.-E. border 

3 (J 0 

2 12 0 

2 (1 0 

1 12 0 

1 6 0 

1 4 0 

II. N.-W. border 

4 8 0 

c 

o 

3 0 0 

3 2 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

III. Centre 

5 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 10 0 

3 2 0 

2 8 0 

IV. South 

5 8 0 

! 

O 

o 

c 

o 

1 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 


Rents being paid chiefly in kind, rates were framed according to crop as 
well as soil ; and applied to the assessable area, those crop-rates gave the highest 
gross rental (Rs. 3;14,272). Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent., the 
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revenue would have reached Rs. 1,57,136. It was actually fixed at Rs. 1,57,939, 
or including the ten per cent, cess on both assessablo 
* and revenue-free lands, Rs. 1,74,372. The amount and 

incidence of the now assessment may be thus contrasted with those of the 
old 


Settlement, 

Incidence rp:R acre 

ON 

Initial total de- 
mand (excluding 
cesses). 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area,. 

Total area. 


Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. 

Former (1840) 

1 7 10^ 

0 16 8 

0 13 5| 

1,26,278 

Present (1872) 

1 14 1^ 

1 9 0 

1 6 lUi 

1,67,939 

Increase 

0 6 

0 9 4 

0 8 6 

3I,6G1 


The new demand fulls on total population at the rate of something over 

Re. 1-14-5 per head. Until sanctioned by Government it remains in merely 

provisional force. A revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had by 

1878-79 reduced its figures to Rs. 1,56, 803* 

No analysis by caste of landlords and tenantry is forthcoming ; but 

, „ , , amongst the latter Kurmis and Channlrs would seem to 

Landlord and tenant. i • i 

preponderate. The proprietary tenures are almost entirely 
pure ramtWart; and more than half the cultivated holdings are tilled by 
tenants with rights of occupancy. The alienations of land, which during tho 
currency of the last sottloment changed the proprietary .body, may be thus 
shown: — 


Alienated, cinc. 1840-72, by 


Prlvati arrangement. 

Decree of court. 

Confiscations for rebellion^ 

UNiLIBNATED BBMAIN* 
DEB. 

Entire vil- 
lages. 

Portions of 
villages 
in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions 
ill acres. 

Entire. 

Portions. 

* Entire, 

Portions. 

68 

sai- 

ls 

14 

5 

139 — 

8 

6 

17 

109— 

32 

45 

301 1 
IG 


Few villages were farmed, and but one sold for arrears of revenue. The 
ostjoiate of the gross rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
where rents are paid chiefly in kind, considered too untrustworthy for entry in 

98 
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the settlement report. But adding manorial imposts, the almost eontempora-* “ 
neons census returns the sum as Rs. 2,64,290. Though supplied in the 
first instance by the district officers, this figure seems altogether too 
low. ^ 

According to tbo census of 1872, parganah Jahanabad contained 195 
inhabited villages, of which 46 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
88 between 200 and 500; 46 between 500 and 1,000; 
13 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered in the same year 87,966 souls (40,693 females), giving 
473 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 62,078 
Hindiis, of whom 28,376 were females ; and 25,888 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
12,317 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
groat classes, the census shows 2,147 Brahmans, of whom 805 were females ; 
331 B4jputs, including 115 females; and 756 Baniyas (340 females); vvbilst the 
great mass of the population is comprised in the other castes ” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 58,844 souls (27,019 females). The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (508), Kanaujiya 
(586), and Sdraswat. The cliief Rajput clans are the Janghara, Cliauhan, Gaur, 
Katehriya, Rather, and Bais. The Baniyas belong to tlie Agarwdi, Maliar, 
Gindauriya, and Oswdl sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst tlio otlier 
castes are the Mali (5,420) Lohar (1,033), Gadariya (1,021), Kaliar (2,614), 
Dhobi (1,732), Chaindr (7,227), Barhai (1,751), Alifr (1,955), Nai or Hnjjain 
(1,012), Bhangi or Khakrob (1,012), Kisan (4,693), Teli (1,413), Gujar, 
(1,437), Pasi (1,122), Kurmi (12,283), Bcldar (1,457), and Lodlia (6,633). 
Besides these, the following castes, co!U])rising loss than one tiioiisanJ members, 
are found in this parganah : — Koli, Kayath, Jdt, Bharbhunja, Dakaut, Gosdin, 
Sonar, Kalwar, Nat, Cbliipi, Patua, Kumhdr, Tamboli, Bairagi, Blidt, Dlui- 
nuk, Khatik, Darzi, Fakir, Bari, and Banjdra. The Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (21,947), Sayyids (394), Mngbals (156), and Pathans 
(3,491), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collaotecl at the 
* same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 131 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 2,966 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,042 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 18,387 in agricultural operations; 3,388 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
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mineral, and animal. There were 2,375 persons returned as labourers, and 
433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 898 as landholders, 57,633 as cultivators, 
and 20,435 as ougaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, whioh are confessedly iinperfcck, show 1,138 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,273 
souls. 

The history of the district has noted also any events of general interest 

in the annals of Jahanabad, and it remains only to mention 
History, , . i i pi i 

the special changes ot the parganah as a fiscal division. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596), Balai appears as a mahdl of the Badayun 
government and Dchli province, with an area of about 47,483 acres and rental 
of about Rs. 26,015. The modern parganah Jahduabad was created in the reign 
of Shah Jahan (1628-58), when Governor Mirak Jan founded the new capital 
near the site of the ancient Balai Pasiapur. It was at the same time, perhaps, 
tliat the remainder of lualial Balai went to form the adjoining parganahs Pili- 
bhlt and lliclilia. But in any case Jahdnabad and Ricliha were on their cession 
to the Company (1801), separate parganahs, attached to the Bareilly d/strict. 
They were both iU 1813-14 promoted to the rank of separate tahsils ; but about 
1825, after the penultimate settlement, wo find them botli included in tahsil 
Parowa, whoso head-quarters wore at the village so named in this parganahd 
Both afterwards formed a portion of the ^‘northern division'’ severed from Bareilly 
somej^ears later; and both wore reaiinexed to their original district in 1833-34. 
About this time, after the last settlement, wo find both the uamo and head- 
quarters of tahs^ Piirewa changed to Jahanabad. But in 1863 the tahsil was 
abolished, Richha being transferred to Baheri and Jahanabad to Pilibhit, 

Jamania or Janianian, village of parganah Puranpur, stands just 
north of the road from Pilibhit to Madlm Tanda, 45 miles from Bareilly. 
The population in 1872 amounted to but 1,437 souls, and the place is remark- 
able only as containing a district post-offioo. 

Ki^AR or Shergarh, the ancient but decayed capital of the parganah 
so named, stands on the immetalled road from Sh&lu to Baheri, 21 miles 
north-north-west of Bareilly. Near the town, on the west, flow the Shergarh 
and its branch the llarnpura, distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal. The 
population by the census of 1872 was 2,270 souls. 

In strict accuracy Kdbar is the uame of the original city, and Shergarh 

of a sixteenth century addition on its east. But the former title is applied to 

the whole by Hindus, and the latter by Muslims. Two other villages besides 

‘ Parewa has no other claims to distinction, and will not be mentioned in a separate Gazet- 
teer article. 
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Antiquities. 


Kabar and Sbergarb, tbe western Diingarpiir and Isldmpur, arc included in the 
limits of the town ; tbe four formed of old one continuous 
city, but are now separate villages, standing each on its 
ancient mound. Slightly the loftiest of such mounds is that once occupied by tbe 
old Hindu citadel of K^bar, a circular elevation about 25 feet in height and 900 
in diameter. This is still surrounded by a deep ditch from 50 to 100 feet in 
width. Some remains of the walls of a large oblong building, said to have been a 
temple, still exist on its summit. The remnants of the second or Muhammadan 
fort, Shergarh or Sher Khan’s castle, are undistingiiishablo from the general 
mass of ruins. The extreme length of that mass from east to west is 3,500 feet, 
and the breadth 2,500 feet, the complete circuit being 9,800 feet, or nearly 2 
miles. But amidst these widoly-strewm relics of the past the antiquarian may hunt 
his quarry almost in vain. The long continued Muslim occupation of Kdbar 
has swept away nearly every trace of Hinduism. Old coins are occasionally 
found, of which a few belong to the later Hindu dynasties of tlie ninth and 
tenth centuries. But the only antiquities discovered by tho archeo- 
logical survey wore two small stone figures ; one too much broken to be recog- 
nized, the other a representation of Durga slaying the buiffalo demon (Mahe- 
sSsur). 

Kabar is surrounded by several considerable lakelets or reservoirs, of which 
the chief are the Kani Tal on the north-west, tho Khaw^s 
Tal on tho south, and the shallow Rfim Sugar on tho north, 
Tho two former possess a legendary or historical interest wliich will be 
noted hereafter. Meanwhile it may bo meiitioned that a market is held twice 
weekly in the Shorgarh portion of the town, and that throughout that town 
generally tho Chaukidari Act (XX." of 1856) is in force. In 1877-78 tho 
Iiouso-tax thereby imposed, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 20) 
from the preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs, 285. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 210. In the 
same year the town contained 478 houses, of which 336 were assessed with 
tho tax, the inciclenco being Re. 0-12-7 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-10 
per head of population. 

The old Hindu city of Kabar is said to have been founded by King Vena or 
Ben/ who in spite of priestly obloquy is a very popular cha- 
Ilistory. ractcr. To his wife Kctaki or Sundari is attributed the Rfini 

T41 or Queen’s tank, and the following graceful legend concerning that reservoir 
deserves to bo quoted, though it seems to confuse K&bar- Shergarh with another 
of Ben’s foundations, Shuhgarh in Puraiipur : — 

1 Su/;ra pp. 341 <42. 
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“ In the days of old, more than 9,ooo years ago, the good Rdja Ben was king over all the 
land from the Iliin&laya to far off Lanka, ^ and his capital was at Surat; and he came to the dark 
forests by the Sdrda river, than which there was no woodland in the whole world more gloomy or 
more full of things of dread, to perform the rite of Tapasa, and thereby to acquire all know- 
ledge and all power over the spirit world And the terrible rite being duly performed, ho 
dwelt awhile at Shfihgarh, where he Imilt a lofty castle, and meditated on that delusion wbicli 
men call life and the universe, but which is only an impression on the senses, which soon 
vanishes away. And the good Raja Ben snw that the rich man Avas decked out with uaeless 
jewels and ate the finest food, and was discontented therewith, Avhile the poor man was barely 
covered with rags, and scarcely satisfied his craving hunger with the coarsest of diet, and was 
happy withal He marvelled greatly at these delusions, and, casting off his costly and price- 
less jewels, he array ca himself in the poor dress of a peasant and refused all food but that which 
fell to the lot of husbandmen ; and his young bride, Sundari, through love for her Raja, did 
even as h€ : and, abandoning all vanity of gorgeous array and of jewels that Avere vain show, 
clothed herself as a girl that had never known riches, and came down to the court to draw 
water with her own hands. And she looked long fora vessel wherewith to draw the water, 
but could fi td none savo only a pitcher of unbaked clay, and no rope save a thread oi untwist- 
ed cotton ^not knowing that the water must dissolve tlie clay, and the thread must snap wii.h 
the weight of even the tiopfy vessel. But men know not the ways of the gods. In the inno- 
cence of her heart, she went clown to the deep pool of ice-cold water, Avhore the lotus flowers 
had just unfolded themsedves, to greet and welcome the rising .sun ; and she stepped on tho 
fir.st flower which Uissed her tiny bared feet and scareedy marvelled that it bore her weight. And 
thus in all innocence she passed on lightly, from flower to fi’ower, till she reached Ihc darker 
depths, and there she plunged in the unbaked vessel and drew it up by the untwisted thread, 
and, setting it on her head, returned singing in happiness to the castle ; and so she lived on 
happy in her daily task, still happier in her husband’s love, and he, the great Raja, whom all 
the world obeyed, wove the while, mats and baskets, and by their sale earned his daily food.'* 
But the mind of a woman is constant to one thing never, and is always desirous of ucav things. 
So Sundari grewa-weary of the coarse garments, and the daily ta.sk, and the poor food of a 
peasant girl, and she longed for her delicate apparel and her pricedess gems ; and one morn- 
ing, rising early, she^ arrayed herself in her queenly robc.s and her glittering jewels, and came 
down to the lotus pool. And she placed tho , vessel on her head and walked as before, 
on the petals of the flowers, but they seemed loUi t > bear her till she reached the 
dark depths of the mid-pool, and she marvelled much at her own beauty as she saw it 
reflected ill the still waters, and she plunged in the vrssid. Bur. when she would have drawn 
it out' it melted in the water, and the u itwistcd thread broke, and she yer.sclf sank deep 
in the itc-cold water; but she was saved, and henceforward Itariiel the evil of vanity and 
pride in riches, and the strength of innocence and a pure mind. And in all the reign of the 
good Raja Ben gold and silver were us dross, and as plentiful as pebbles in the Sarda stream ; 
and the lotus pool, in memory of the good queen Sundari, was called by all meu the Rani’s Til, 
and is to be seen even unto this day just outside tho town of Kabar, though the lotus has 
perished and the castle of Shihgarh has sunk into dust 

Tho first historical mention of Kabar is in tho poet Amir Khusru’s 
account of Jaldl-ud-dm Khilji’s invasion (1290). A pitched battle was fought 
hero, and the Hindus suffered defeat. They however recovered K^bar at 

some time after tho victor’s departure ; for in tho reign of his nephews 

^ Ceylon, * For a similar legend ^concerning Ben see above, article on Dijnor city^ 

P* 4U|, 3 Moeni’ BarciUy Setthment Heport, pp. 20, 21. 
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Alaud-dfn tlio Muslims again captured it (1313). It once more fell into the 
hands of Hindus, who were this time Katohriya Hajputs, after the death (1388) 
of Firoz Tuglilak. They appear to have held it uninterruptedly for about 150 
years, until the reign of the usurping emperor Sher Shdh Sur (1540-45). But 
since that monarch seized the town, and built the fortress of Sliergarh, no 
Hindu has ever ruled at Kabar. Other memorials of his visit exist in tho^^ 
Khawds Tal, which was probably named after his most trusted general; and 
in the Ishlmpur quarter, named after his son and successor, Islam or Salfm 
ShAh. From the middle of the sixteenth century, to judge from the later silence 
of historians, Kabar has steadily declined in importance. ^ 

KaBAR, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded pii the. easwfc, north, 
and north-west respectively by parganahs Riohha, Chanmahla, and Sirsavvan 
of its own tahsil ; and on the west and soutli by parganah and tahsil MIrganj. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 54 square miles and 
496 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey several hundred acres 
less. Details of area, as given by the settleii^ent survey, and of the dense 
population as given by the census, will bo horeaf'ter shown. The pargantili 
contains 100 estates {'irialidl)^ distributed amongst 84 villages {mauza), 

Kabar may be curtly described as a plain sinking imperceptibly from 
the north east to tho south-wo.st. The highest observed 
elevation is 618 feet above tho sea in tho former, and tho 
lowest 564 feet in the latter corner of the parganah. The only sliglit contrast 
of level is that between the low undulations which form tho watersheds 
of rivers, and the intervening basins of the rivers themselves. Tho breadth 
of both watershed and basin varies usually with the f^ize of the river. About a 
tenth only of the whole parganah is waste, and somewhat over that proportion 
barren. Of the entire cultivated area 48 ])er cent, is watered. Kabar is in 
truth a closely cultivated tract well studded with groves, and, except perhaps in 
the abundance of its river and canal irrigation, presenting no striking peculia- 
rities. Both rivers and canals follow with but few windings the south-westerly 
dip of the country. The principal stream is the West 
Babgul. Immediately on entering the western frontier it 
is joined by the Kicliaha ; and when it again touches that frontier it receives 
the Kuli, which has itself for some distance formed tho boundary line. Henco- 
forw^ard the united stream supplies a border with Mirganj. The Kichaha is 
joined in the parganah by one noticeable affluent, the Khalua ; and the Dbora 
forms for some distance the southern boundary. Entering 
the north of the parganah near Bakauli, tho birth-place ot 
Ali Muhammad, the Daulatpur distributary of the Pahd canal ends at Gularia, 


Physical features. 


Rivers. 


Canals. 
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disjunction of the Kichaha and Khalua. The Rajunagla distributary of the 
Kichaha-Dhora canal tails into the latter river (Kbaliui) at Rajunagla ; while 
the Shari fnagar and Rampura distributaries of the same canal end in the 
Phoni, on the southern frontier, at Bcondha and Pipaiili respectively. The 
remaining distributaries of the Kichaha-Dhora, the Shcrgarh and Bah- 
tr^innagar, cross the southern frontier and continue their course into MirgnnJ. 
Of the artificial reservoirs or natural lagoons with which the parganali is dotted, 
the only one that need bo mentioned is the Rani Tal, or Queen’s, Lake north of 
Kabar, said to have been founded by the wife of the somewhat mythical Raja 
Ben. iifhe spring-l^vol is everywhere near the surface, though not so near as 
in ChfiUBnalila ; and the climate towards the close of the rains is therefore less 
pestilential than in that, parganah. 

In the manufactures of the tract, which are of the usual primitive 
Eoonomioalsfeatukks. description, there is nothing pnonliar. Trade almost limits 
I’roducts. itself to the sale of .agricultural raw produce. The principal 

staples grown for tlie autumn harvest are maize, rices, and jour n.nibdjra 
millets ; for the spring harvest, wheat. 

The surplus grain of the surrounding villages finds purchasers in the 
,M.arkct 9 and com- markets hold twice weekly at the chief town, Sliorgarh or 
niunications, Kabar, and the more iiorthorn Mawai.^ But the communi- 

cations of the parganah afford a poor outlet for its produce. It is bisected by 
a road passing north-eastwards from ShaUi to Baliori ; but this, its only high- 
way, is uninotalled. 


Areas of settle- 
ment surveys. 


The area in acres of the parganali, at the times of the 
past and current settlements, may be thus compared : — 


Settlement. 

Unassessablr. 

Abskssable. 

1 

1 

Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Waste. 

('’ultivatecl. 

Total. 

Total. 

Present ... ••• 

Increase or decrease 

Rs 

3,^90 

301 

3,125 

3,900 

4 743 
3,470 

22 9 ^7 
27,1 13 

27,680 

30 , 5»3 

34,176 

34,814 

— 3,089 

+ 836 

— 1,573 

+ 4,176 

+ 2,903 

+ 669 


The increase in tillage is sufficiently explained by the decrease of waste 
and of revenue-free lands, whose cultivated area was not at last settlement 
recorded. 


^ Mawai is not a place of sufficient importance to justify its mention in a separate Gazetteer 
article. But it is remarkable as having bccuf towards the close of the last century, the rew-* 
deuce of the historian Kudrat-ullah (^supra p. 594). 
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The current settlement was effected hy Mr. F. W. Porter, under tlie 
supervision of his chief, Mr. S, M. Moens. The iini- 
Thc current settlement. surface rendered the division of the 

parganah into circles of assessment unnecessarj^ The method of assuming 

rent-rates was the same as in Chaumahla,^ virhore as here rents are paid almost 

_ entirely in kind. Rates wore first reckoned, that is, 

Rent-rates, , .1 mi /» n • 

on the crop and not on the soil. Tho following table 

shows not only the results, but the process by which those results wore 

attained : — 


Crop. 


Rice 

Bdjra millet 
“Wheat 

Barley, or mixed barley and wheat (goji.)y 

Mixed barley and gram, or barley, gram, 
and peas {bijlira). 

Gram 

Lentils (matur) linseed, &o. 


Average produce per 

I acre. 

Price per rupee. 

M. s. 

Sers. 

13 25 

44 

8 0 

39 

9 4 

28 

8 82 

32 

9 0 

36 

8 0 

38 

6 0 

40 


©S'? 2 

g ^ M rt « 

= I s i „ 




^ ^ a . o 

r o o fc, ^ M 

Qj u 3 n ^ CU 

■ ^ Cu-c s-( O O. 


Ks. a. p. 
5 2 6 

8 6 9 
5 6 6 

4 9 8 

4 2 10 

8 10 4 

2 6 0 


Ks. n. j). 

4 6 0 

3 3 0 

5 6 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 (I 

3 6 0 

2 6 0 


The few crops which paid money and not kind rents were — cotton, Rs. 6-0 
per acre; maize, Rs^. 3-10 ; vegetables and other garden produce, Rs. 7-3; and 
sugarcane, Rs. 10. Applied to the area of each soil under each crop these rates 
gave loam an average rent of Rs. 4-15-2 ; clay lands, Rs. 3-11-7; and sandy 
lauds, Rs. 2-9-10 per acre.* Tlie gross rental of the assessable area, as assumed 
with the aid of these rates, was Rs. 1,21,400; and deduced from that sum at 
50 per cent, the demand would have reached Ks. 60,700. It was actually fixed 
at ji*'somewhat higher figure, Rs. 60,910, or including cesses Rs. 67,040. The 

^ See article on that pargana, supra. * The percentage of cultivated area occupied 

by each soil is returned as follows 


Loam (dumat) ... 

... 64-2 

Clay {mattiyur) ... 

32*4 

Sand {bhdr) 

3*4 


3 00*0 
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ircisult and incidence of this new assessment may bo thus compared with thoso 
of the old : — 


Incidence I'er acre on 

Total deriand 

Cultivated ana, ^ 

I ^sscsmhlc area. 

Total 

area. 

LXCLUDISO CaSaBS. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

<» 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Its. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Iv9. a. p. 

R.‘^, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

i 

Ra. 

1 15 6 

1 12 4 

1 iO 6 

1 9 2 

1 5 1 

1 5 iO 

45,161 

; 48,119 


2 7 0 


2 3 0 

... 

1 14 7 


60,910 

... 

oil 2 

••• 

0 3 10 


0 8 9 

... 1 

12,791 


Former 

Present 

Increase 


Though not yet sanctioned by Government, Sir. Porter’s demand is in 
provisional force. A slight alteration had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to 
Ks. 00,412. 

The landholders who pay this demand aro chiefly Sluiikhs (352), 
Landlord aiid tcu- Kdjpiits (120), Patliiins (108), Brahmans (51), and Kdy- 
atlis (18). As in Chaumahla, tho tenures aro almost 
^\llo]Iy zmniiiddi'l. Ainorigst tlio tenantry Kurniis (1,422), Cluimars (597), 
Pathans (490), and Braliinans (384) aro most numerous. The estimate by 
village j)a[)ers of the total rental paid by tenanls to landlords was, as usual 
where rents arc paid in kind, held too worthless for mention in the settlement 
report (1872). But, adding manorial cesses, tiio almost contemporaneous 
eo\isus returns the figure as Rs. 95,821, The average si;^o of the cultivated 
lioldiiig is 3*7 acres. 

'The section on alienations must resemble Aldrovandius’ celebrated chapter 

on “ Owls in Iceland.” No statistics of laud transfers 
Alienations, i i /» i i i ^ ^ 

during tlie currency of the last settloment aro lurnislied 

by the seitlomcnt and rent-rate reports. 

According to tbo cen.sus of 1872, parganah Kabar contained 75 inhabited 

^ villages, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants; 34 

Population. ^ 

between 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000 ; 54 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000. 

Tho total population numbered in the same year 35,411 souls (16,915 
females), giving 656 to tho square mile. Classified according to reli^on, thero 
AVerc 25,482 Iliiidiis, of whom 11,977 were females; and 9,929 Musalmans, 

99 


Population. 
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amonofst whom 1,038 wwe females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
tho four great classes, f ho ^fcnsus shows 1,216 Brahmans, of whom 542 were 
females ; 857 Rajputs, mctudiiig 361 feihalcs ; and 310 Baniyas (136 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 23, 0&9" souls (10,938 females). The 
principal Brahman suh-divisions found in this^parganah are the Gaur, Kanau- 
jiya, and Sdraswat. Tho chief Rajput clans are the Chaiilian (389), Janghdra, 
Gaur, Katehriva, Oaiitam, Rathor, nnd^Bais. The Baniyas belong to the Agar- 
wal and Dasa sub-divisions. The most aiiinerous amongst the other castes are tho 
Mdli (2,861), Kahar (1,317), Chamar (3,480), JAt (1,266), (2,264), and 

Kurmi (6,366). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this pttrganah : — Lobar, Gadanya, Kavath, 
Dhobi, Barbai, Bliarbliunja, Ahrr, Nai or Ilajjam, Bhangi or Mihtar,’ Gosdin, 
Sonar, Teli, KalwAr, Nat, Chhipi, (Jujar, Tamboli, Bairagi, BIuU, Dhanuk, 
Khatik, Kuchlii, Beldar, Darzi, and Kanjar. The Miisalmans are distributeil 
amongst Shaikhs (7,570), Sayyida (U3), Mugbals (212), and Pathaus (2,004), 
or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of tho people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 93 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
docters, and the like; l,’i46 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
rarriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, <fec.: 198 in commerce, in buying, 
Sidling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 7,135 in agricultural operations; 1,<S87 in induMrial occupations, 
arts atid meclianics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 573 persons returned as labourers and 134 
as of no specified occupation. Taking tlie total ])opulation, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 451 as landholders, 22,071 as cultivators, and 
12,886 as engaged in occu[)ations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 342 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 18,496 souls. 

In skolchiug Uio history of tho parganah we must confine ourselves to 
briefly noticing its changes of ownership or area. Legend- 
ary and historical events of wider interest, such as the 
reign of King Ben, tho invasions of the Muslims, and the adoption of AH 
Muhammad, have been mentioned elsewhere.^ From the beginning of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries Kabar was alternately held 

^ History of the district, supra. 
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by Muslims and Kutehriya Rdjputs, tho latter reasserting their ownership 
whenever the weakness of the Dohli government presented an opportunity. 
With the reign, however, of Sher Shah (1540-45), who gave it its alternativo 
name of Shergarh, the parganah passed finally into the hands of tho Muslims, 
It is entered in the Ain-i- Akbari (1596) as a ntakdl of the Sambhal govern- 
ment and Dehli province, having at that time an area of 20,670 acres, and a 
rental of Rs. 14,165, Kubar has 'since then altered but little. During the riso 
of tho next or Rohilla rdgvne^ Ali Muhammad (1735-49) did not forget to 
acquire or keep domains in this his native parganah.^ Rohilla government 
here lasted longer than in most other paAs of Bareilly ; for on the establish- 
ment of the Oiidh government (1774) Kabar was included in the life fief of 
All’s son Faiz-ul-Iah. The latter severed a portion of the parganah to con- 
tribute towards the formation of Chaumahia ; and on his death (1794) both 
Kabar and Chaumahia were resuniod by his lord paramount, the Nawab Vazir 
ofOudh, Some seven years later both wore ceded, with the rest of Roliil- 
kliaud, to tho British (1801). Kiibar has ever since that cession formed part 
ot‘ the Bareilly district. 

Karor, the head -quarters parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is 
hounded on tho north by parganah Uiehha of tho Baheri tahsil ; on the west- 
north-west by parganah and talisil Mi'rganj;on the south-west by pargaiiah Aonia 
and Balia of tho Aonia tahsil; on the south-east by parganahs and tahsils Farid- 
piir and Nawabganj, and on the north-east again by Nawabganj. According 
to the official statement of 1878 it contained 312 square miles and 414 acres ; 
but according to the earlier revenue survey some 5 square miles and 150 acres 
more. The difference is probably due to tho vagaries t)f tho Ramganga, which 
at times and places hounds the parganah on the south-west. Tho details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of po])ulation by the census, will ho hore- 
afr«ir shown. Tho parganah contains 700 estates, distrilnited amongst 448 
villages. 

Tho parganah is, like most others of the district, a woll-grovcd plain 

sinking slowly from north to south. The Great Trigo- 

rilYSrCAL P13ATURES. . , i • i 

nometrical biirvoy •station at ratehganj, 596 leet abov(3 
the sea, is an exceptional elevation ; and leaving it out of siglit, we sliall find 
that the highest observed level is 589*4 feet at Khajuria beside the Dooraniya 
in tho north, and the lowest 530 6 at Manpiir- beside thoNakatia in tho soutli- 
^ni corner. Tho flatness of tho landscape is broken only by tho slight dc'pres- 
sions which mark tho course of rivers. Such depressions contain as a rule good 

* Ho was originally a Jat of Rakauli in its northern corner. ^ The h vol map atUieloMl 

to tho settlement report includes in this pargana the still Jowt‘r hcnch-inarks at rahladpur. 
Hut the latter lies across the frontier ia Taiidpur. 
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soil; but the watersheds between them consist in the east chiefly of poor sand, and 
in the west of a second-rate clay. And Iiero it may be mentioned, onoo for all, 
that 42*7 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as loam (dihnat)^ 38*0 us 
sand (l>hur), and 18*7 as clay (maiHfjdr). 

Five perennial streams wind southwards througli Karor to join the Rdm- 

fi^an^a. These are in westward order the East Balmiil, Naka- 
Rivers, . . . , 

tia, Deoraniyn, Sanklia, and Dojora, The two first meet tho 
great river outside the limits of this pargaT)ali. The three latter unite before join- 
ing it in Karor itself, but at time^ wlam tho Ranignnga has appropriated the 
bed of the Dojora, have reinforced the former in detail. The Bahgdl receives 
on its left bank, just after quitting tho parganah, tho littl(3 Kandu, which, when 
it flows at all, seems to rise in Karor. The same may bo said of tlio Lila and 
Dhaniya, tributaries or component fictors of tho Saiiklia. . Its third factor, the 
Gor*a, enters Karor from Richlia. Tho Basitis another small stream which forms 
for some distance the \vcst-nortli-W(‘st border, and uM imat(dy joins the Sankha. 
The Rdmganga has boon described at some length elsewhere.^ Its basin, which 
in breadth of course far exeeculs those <>1‘ the other rivers, is a moist tract 
requiring no irrigation, and flourishing most in seasons of drought. On the edge 
of tho river are sometimes seen patches of tall grass and tamarisk, wliicdi both 
find a ready sale. 

The average depth of water, in tho parganali at largo, is 11§ feet from 
the surface; and 37 per cent, of tho cultivated area is returned as watered. 
Xrri<mtion is practised from tlio Oirem right distributary of tlio Bahgul canal, 
wliieh ends at Rajnura after a short south-wcsterlv course 

Irrigation, i i. 

^ through the north-eastern border. But tlio little water 
required for the fields is drawn chiefly from dams on tho streams and nii- 
brickod wells. Sugarcane and tho spring crops are as a rule the only irrigated 
growths ; and even rice is left to flourish uuvvatere.l except by the skies. 

Karor contained in 1872 a larger mimber (170) of sugar-bulling osla- 
Llishmcnts than any oilier parganah of ilio district. Its remaining manu- 
factures are those of tho city of Bareilly, already dcsci ibcKl ; and when thos(3 
have been disuiisslll, the parganah products are almost entirely agricultural. 

Economical tea- TllO Ramganga flats produce a few horses ; but tho Karor 
Erou’ucts. pasturage is not, like that of Pilibbit, sufficient to foster 

a cattle trade. At the autumn harvest hdjm millet, grown on the sandy up- 
lands, covers more than twice as much ground as any other crop. Next 
stand rice, sugarcane, and jodr millet, which supply respectively more than 
a fifth, sixth, and thirteenth of tho whole autumnal cultivation. The rices 

^ Supra pp. 514-10, 
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belong chiefly to the anjana, hanld, seorhi, deoli and sdthi varieties ; and in the 
sugarcane area has been included land left fallow {pundra) for the crop of the 
following year. At the spring harvest, wheat, and next after a long interval 
gram, occupy between them about four-fifths of the cultivated area. Surplus 
produce finds a sale at Bareilly, the only town of the parganah, and at several 
villages where weekly markets are held. With facilities for exportation, in 
the shape of roads, Karor is better provided than any other parganah of the 
district. From the station at Bareilly the Oudh and Uohilkhand Railway 
bifurcates to Chandaiisi and 81 iahjahanpur. The metalled road to Nawabganj 
and Pilibhi'*, starting from the same cenffo, may before long boar another line 
of rail. The two branches of the metalled highway from Bareilly to Biidaun 
meet on the soutli-western frontier, and a similar line to Mirganj and Morad- 
abad throws off at Fatehganj West an unmetalled branch to Sliahi and 
Shlshgarh. The remaining four roads arc those from Bareilly to Bahevi 
and Naini Ta), and to Faridpur and Shahjah^npur (metalled); to Aonla and to 
Bisalpur (uninetallcd). 

Areas of settle- The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at tho 

meni surveys. surveys fur the past and ciirrent settlements of land- 

revenue, may bo tlius contrasted : — 


Total 

Settlement. area in 

acres 

Unassessable, 

Assessable, 

Revenue 

free. 

Barron. 

Old 

Wabte. 

New 

fiiliow. 

Culliva- 

ted. 

Total. 

Present 202,187 

Past ... iyy,3G2 

1 5,250 
30,248 

21.702 

27,862 

20.7,52 

80,128 

8.P86 

8,960 

140,697 

101,964 

166,215 
141, -^52 


The increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by the Ramgaiiga. The 
great advance in tiUago is readily explained by a corresponding growth of 
population and communications. 

The current settlement wms effected by Mr. S. M. Moons, who arranged 
Current settle- parganah according to its natura||^varieties of soil into 

seven circles of assessment. These were as follows : — 

I. — Lands of tho eastern corner, east of tho Kuudu; and a tract consisting 
chiefly of the Nakatia basin. 

IL — The loamy basin of tlio Bahgul. 

III. — Sandy watersheds of Kandu and Dahgal ; Nakatia and Deorauiya; and, 
in part, of Bahgfil and Nakatia. 

IV, — Deoraniya basin, for some distance north of Baroillyi 
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V. — Clay lands between Dooraniya basin and Sankha ; in some places 
extending almost as far as the Dojura, and bounded on the south-west by RAm- 
ganga basin. 

VI. — Moist lands of the northern and north-western border, beyond the 
Dhaniya. 

VIL — The R6mganga basin, or Tardi. 

The relative quality of these circles may be best shown by detailing the 

^ averogo rent-rates per acre which Mr. Moens assumed for 

Rent-rates. ^ ^ ^ 

the different soils of each. Their relative area may at the 

same time be exhibited, thus : — ♦ 


Area in 
acres. 


Hent-rate. 
per acre. 


Area in 


Hent-rate 
per acre. 


Circle 1. (43,868 acres. ) 

Du mat ... 

Mattiyar ... 

Bhur I. 

Bbur II* ... 


■Circle Jl. (10,SC6 
acres.) 

Khddir I. 

Kh adir iJ. 

Durnat 
Maitiyar 
Bhur J. 

Bhuc II. 

Circle ///.(1 0,762 
acres.) 

Dumat 

Mattiyar ... 

Bhur I. 

Bhur II. 


Rs. 8. p. Circle IV. (8,685 
acres. ) 

4 12 0 

2 iS 0 Duniat ,, 

2 10 0 Muttiyfir 

1 13 0 Bhur 

Circle V. (29,135 

acres.) 

Dumat 

Matiiyir 

6 13 0 Bliur ... 

^ f " Circle VI. (20,353 

3 0 0 

2 10 0 Dumat 

1 12 0 Mattivar ... 

Bhurl. 

Bhur II. ... 

^ g Q Circle VII. 0 7. 

2 8 „ > 

2 4 0 Khadir 

I 8 0 Bhur 


4 8 0 

4 0 0 

.3 0 0 

2 10 0 

1 12 0 


Ra. a. p. 

4 6 0 

4 6 0 

2 0 0 


4 6 0 
8 0 0 
2 6 0 


5 12 0 

3 lO 0 
8 4 0 

2 6 0 


4 0 0 

2 6 0 


The lirst-class bhur is a doubtful soil which might with equal truth have 
been called second-class diiinat. But the people themselves style it hhuria or 
tnildoni bhur, and jj^ence the nomcaclaturo preferred. As the rents of the 
parganah tvere until last settlement paid chiefly, and are still paid largely, in 
kind, Mr. Moens framed also rent-rates according to crop. 

The application of the crop and the soil rates to the assessable area gave 
the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 4,77,909 and 
Rs. 4,77,005 respectively. Deduced from the larger of 
these sums at 50 per cent., the demand would have reached Rs. 2,38,954. It 
was actually fixed at Rs. 2,44,941, or including cesses Rs. 2,72,170. The 
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Jimoiint and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with those 
of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Incidbngb psa acre oir 

Total demand, 

KXCLDDINQ 

CKSSES. 

Cultivated area, 1 Assessad/e area. 

1 _ 

Total aren. 

Initial. 

i 

’Final. ; Initial. 

I 

Final. 

1 

Initial. 

j Final. | 

Initial. 

Final, 

Former ... 

Present 

Increase ... 

Rs a. p. 
1 13 6§ 

Rs. a. p. Us. a. p. 

1 4 4| 1 5 

1 14 7i ... 

a. p. 

1 » *h 

1 10 1} 

Rs. a. p. 
0 16 7| 

Rs. a. p. 

' 0 14 

1 6 6J 

Rb. 

Rs. 

2,44*941 

••• 

0 10 3J 

1 

0 8 9;'^ 
12 

1 

0 7 2| 

• • 

• •• 


* Until sanctioned by Gov'crninent, the now demand is in provisional 
force. Slight alterations had in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 2,40,019. 

Of the landlords wlio pay this revenue no analysis by caste is forthcom- 
Landlord and ten- hig ; but amongst their tenants Kurrnis and Kisans appear 
to preponderate. Out of 554 estates which existed at 
settl(3iuent, 334 were held in*puro zamimhiri tenure ; and an overwhelming 
Tnnjorlty of the cultivated area was tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. 
During the term of the past settlement 90,845 acres passed from their former 
owners, chiefly by private arrangement (55,741 acres) and confiscations for 
rebellion (17,135). There were no sales, and but few farms, for arrears of 
reveiiuo. The gross rental actually paicR by tenants to landlords is in Mr. 
Moens’ rentrate rei)ort returned as Rs. 4,55,470: but adding manorial cesses, 
the census reduces that figure to Rs. 4,50,485. 

According to the census of 1872, pargnuah Karor contained 48 inhabi- 
tefl sill ages, of which 160 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
212 between 200 and 500 ; 81 between 500 and 1,000; 
24 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. The one town 
containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Bareilly, with a population of 
102,982. 

The total population numbered in the same year 279,430 souls (130,108 
females), giving 893 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 193,887 Hindus, of whom 89,151 were females ; 85,046 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 40,643 were females ; and 503 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 7,817 Brah- 
inans, of whom 3,439 were females; 4,230 Rajputs, including 1,664 females; 

* Not to be confused with the gross rental already mentioned as assumed for purposes 
Cl assessment. 
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and 1,951 Baniyas (897 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population 
comprised in the other castes of the census returns, which show a total of 
120,853 sguls (56,008 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (524), Kaiiaujiya (668), and Saraswat. The chief 
Rajput elans are the Janghara (748 Chauhaii (526), Gaur (318), Katehriya 
(567), Rdtlior (210), Sliiubansi (854), Bais, Gautdm, Bargujar, and Bachhal. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (695), Mahar (446), Gindauriya, Baranwar, 
Silhatwar, and Ummar Sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
cases are the Koli (2,295), Lohar(l,071),Gadariva (2, .323), Kayath (1,943), Kahar 
(9,348), Dhobi (2,755), Chamar (18,882), Barhai (3,837), Bliarbliunja (1,234), 
Ahir (9,284), Nui or Hajjam (2,789), Bhangi or Khakrob (2,160), Gosam 
(1,343), Kisan (10,180), Teli (4,764), Kahvdr (2,648), Gujar (1,816), Kurmi 
(25,280), and Kachhi (12,218). Besides those, the following castes, comprisjpg 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah: — Mali, Jat, Dakaut, 
Sonar, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Tamboli, Pasi, Bhat, Dhanuk, Kliatik, Belddr, Darzi, 
Lodha, and Bari. The Miisalnians are distributed amongst Shaikhs (32,977), 
Sayyids (430), Miighals (397), and Patbmis (7,731), or entered as without distinc- 
tion. 


Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of tho nialo 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 608 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as (xoverument servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 4,864 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, swe(»pers, washermen, &c. ; 844 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
38,165 in agricultural operations; 7,717 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 5,084 persons returned as labourers, and 652 as of 
no spec-ified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago or 
sex, the same returns give 6,241 as landholders, 118,989 as cultivators, 
and 1,54,206 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfee^ show 1,693 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 94,180 
souls. 


History. 


In the institutes of Akbar (1596), the great maJidl of Bareli, including 
the modern parganabs Karor, Nawabganj, Faridpiir, and 
Bisalpur, formed part of the Badayuii Government and 
Dehli province. Its area was 1,725,767 acres, and rental 3,12,685 rupees. 
Tho fiscal division, bearing an assessment of a Karor ddms, was invented by 
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Akbar, and corresponded with our modern tahsil.^ But it was not till Roliilla 
times (1748-1774), when Bisalpur and Faridpiir were severed, and Balia added, 
that its reduced rental caused Bareli to be called Karor. In 1801, on its 
cession to the British, Karor was included in the new district of Bareilly; and 
in 1814 it lost Balia, which was transferred to Salimpur (now in Budaun)* 
The following year saw another “ monstrous cantle” severed from its area, to 
form the new talisil of Nawtibganj. At the revision of boundaries in 1852-53’ 
Karor lost 84 and gained 21 villages by transfers with other parganahs, and 
but for some trifling alterations by the liamganga, its area has since tlicu 
remained almost stptiona»y. It probably contains portions of the old Akbari 
parganah Sb&hi and of a later parganah named Saiikha, which is not easily 
identified, 

KaSGANJA or Kabirpur Kaskanja, a small town of Puranpur, lies in 

Hr 

the south-west corner of that pargana, 42 miles from Bareilly. It has a 
population according to tlio last census of 3,486, and a market held twice a 
week. 

Kasganja is approached by no road. It is situated on the very verge 
of Sh^hjalninpur, and the vlllago of Balrampur, which may bo regarded as its 
suburb, is an actual part of parganah Pawayau in that district. Its name of 
Kabirpur is in all probability derived from that of Shaikh Kabir, who died in 
1772, the ablest officer of Ralimat Khan. 

KnAMARiA, a frontier village of pargana Jahfinabad, lies on the loft 
bank of the Apsara river and on the metalled Bareilly-Pilibhit road, 24 miles 
north-east of Bareilly. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,285 only, but Kha- 
maria has a fourth-class police station and a distributary of the KailAs canal. 

Madhu Ta'nda, a village of parganah Puranpur, stands at the end of 
an unmetailed road from Pilibhit, 52 miles east north-east of Bareilly. Two 
other cross-country tracks besides the road just mentioned converge upon the 
village, which is closely surrounded by groves. It contained in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 501 inhabitants, and has a fourth-class police-station. 

Its name shows Madliu Tanda to bo a Banjara settloinont (f/mda ) ; and it 
is indeed the seat of a Banjara family which, witli throe houses of other castes, 
hold almost tho whole of Puranpur. 

Mi'uganj, the capital of tho tahsil so named, stands on tho metalled 
Bareilly and Moradabad road, 21 miles north-west of Bareilly. It is a mcro 
village, containing by the last census but 318 inhabitants.^ The population 
is chiefly Pathfin. 

* Elliot’s G/ossory, art “Karori.” ^ Including outlying scttlcmonls sometimes con- 

sidered a part of the village, the population would seem to amount to 1 , 605 . 

100 
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Mirganj has a tahsili, a first class poHce-statron, an imperial post-office, 
an elementary school, and a mnd-buiU sardi or hostel. Outside the town, on 
the north-west, is an encamping-ground for troops, and in the same direction is 
held a twice-weekly market. Mirganj has, however, little trade to boast of. It 
was probably founded in Rohilla times (1748-74) and is first mentioned his- 
torically in 1794.' Its present eminence dates from 1863, when the tahslli was 
transferred hither from Diinka, 

Mirganj, a parganab and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is in shape a rude 
parallelogram, bounded on the east-south-east by parganah and tahsil Karor, 
and for a short distance by parganah Richha of the Baheri tahsil ; on the 
north-north-east by parganahs Kdbar and Sirsdwan, both also in Baheri ; on the 
west-north-west by the native state of Edmpur ; and on the south-south-west 
by parganahs Sarauli, Aonla, and Sancha of the Aonla tahsil. On the latter 
quarter the boundary is in times and places supplied by the shifty Rdmganga, 
which causes frequent alterations of area. According to the official statement of 
1878, Mirganj contained 153 square miles and 432 acres ; but according to 
the earlier revenue survey more than three square miles less. The details of 
area given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. The parganah contains 323 estates {mahdl)y distributed 
amongst 171 villages (inauza). 

The surface of Mirganj is just what it was in tho days of Hober (1824): — 
A country like all I have yet seen in Rohilkhand, level, well-cultivated, and 
studded with groves, but offering nothing eitlier curious or interesting, except 
the industry with which all tho rivers and brooks were dammed up for the 
purposes of irrigation, and conducted through tho numerous little channels 
and squares of land which form one of tho most striking peculiarities of Indian 
agriculture.” Tho parganah is in fact a plain, sloping gently from north to 
south, and redeemed from utter flatness only by the slight undulations which 
mark tho watersheds or saucers of its numerous rivers. The highest elevation 
is tho mound on which stands Shdhi, 584 feet above the sea. But this is an 
exceptional eminence ; and putting it aside, we shall find that the greatest 
observed height is 578 feet at several places in tho northern corner of the paral- 
lelogram, and tho least 551 foet at Rajpur in its southern corner. 

The modern Mirganj is composed of the three old parganahs, Ajdon or 
Ajayiin, North Sarauli, and Shiihi. Roughly speaking, we may say that Ajaon 
occupied the west, ShAhi the east, and Sarauli a small portion of tho south- 
west. Tho Ajaon villages are most fertile ; tho Sarauli villages in the 
R&mganga basin least so ; and tho Shfihi and Sarauli villages, outside that 

* Supra, History of the district. 
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basin, of middling productiveness. Of the cultivated area 437 per cent, is 
returned as loam {ddmat}^ 37*4 as clay and 18‘9 as sand (6Mr). 

The average depth of water from tho surface is 13 feet 2 inches. The greater 
portion of the fields lie low, and are therefore kept naturally moist by 
accumulations of rain. It is only the more valuable crops, on the higher levels, 
which require artificial irrigation, and the Ramganga flats in ordinary years 
call for no irrigation at all. 

Tho parganah is traversed or bounded by seven river, tho Dhora, 
West Bahgfil, Dhakra, Bhakra, Nalial, Sidha, and Ram- 
gariga. Flowing south-eastwards from its entry on the Ram- 
par frontier, tho Sidha or Sendlia joins tho Ramganga in Mirganj itself. 
But on their way to the same destination the other streams unite in the 
Bojora, and quit the parganah for Karor. Thus the Dhora joins the Babgul, 
tho Dhakra and Nahal join tho Bhakra, and the reinforced Bahgiil and Bhakra 
coalesce as the Dojora on the frontier. Amongst minor streams or water- 
courses may be mentioned tho Basit, which for some distance forms the border 
with Karor, and the Kuli, which for about a mile forms that with Kdbar ; the 
Dhakri an affluent of the Bhakra, the Pohria tributary to the Dhakra, and the 
Pila, Hurhuri, and Narri, affluents of tho Sidha. As the Rdraganga is 
approached, numerous intermittent watercourses and old channels of that river 
are encountered. Tho parganah has no remarkable lakes or lagoons ; but the 
Balirdmnagar and Shergarh distributaries of tho Kichaha-Dhora canal flow foi 
a short distance through tho north. They end respectively in the Bahgul and 
Dhora just above the junction of thoso rivers, and in the fork between them. 
Of the cultivated area 26'5 per cent, is returned as watered. 

An agricultural tract with hardly a village rising to the size of a town, 
Ecowomioal fka- Mirganj has of course no important manufactures. Even 

Products. the number of sugar-boilers is inconsiderable ; and trade 

deals almost exclusively with the raw produce of the fields. The chief staples 
of the autumn harvest are rices, occupying 27*39 per cent, of the whole 
area cultivated in the year; maize 12*35; and bdjra millet 11*39. Of too 
26*11 per cent, tilled in spring, wheat monopolises 2017. Though the parga- 
nah boasts no towns, it has more than the usual number of market-villages 
for the distribution of its surplus produce. Such are Mirganj, the capital of 
tho modern, and Dunka, the capital of the ancient, tdhsfl ; Shdhi, the largest 
village ; Haldi Kaldn, Sindhauli, Basai, Parohhai, Mandanpur, Piparthdna, 


Gommunioations. 


Sahjan&n, Gahbara, Tilvvdns, and Kedarnagar. The 
metalled Bareilly and Morddabad road, officially known 


as the Rohilkhand Trunk Road, Rampur section,” passes northwestwards 
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through the parganah and its capital The unmetalled branch of this highway 
to Sbahi, Diinka, Shfshgarh, and Rudarpur, has become classical from the fact 
that Hcber described a tour along it. It was from this probably that the Bishop 
andpir. Boulderson started for a drive across ploughed fields in the latter’s 
buggy.^ At Sh6hi it throws out an offshoot, uiimetalled like itself, to Kdbar 
and Baheri. There are no other lines. 


The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the surveys for the past and 

Areas ol Bettlement current settlements of land-revenue, may be thus com- 
surveys. 



Un ASSESSABLE AREA. 

1 Assessable area. 

1 


Settlement survey. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturable 

waste. 



Total area. 

Past 

Present 

Acres. 

10,699 

6,794 

Acres. 

9,446 

PSO40 

Acres. 

5^3,932 

15,393 

Acres. 

63,908 

67,069 

Acres. 

77,840 

82,452 

Acres. 

97,885 

98,340 

Difference 

-4,805 ! 

+ .694 

-8,5.39 

+ 13,161 

+ 4.612 

+ 456 


Of these results the increase in cultivation, over 26 per cent., is the 


most noteworthy. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moons. Dividing the 
parganah into three circles— (1) the Shihi and Sarauli 

The current settlement. ,, ... , , 

Villages to the east ; (2) the Ajaon villages to the west ; 
and (3) the Ramganga flats to the south — ho assumed for the various soils 


of each the following rent-ratos per acre : — 



Soils. 



Area in 
acres. 

Rent-rate 
per acre, 

Circle Shdhi and Sarauli (42,323 acres'). 



Rs, a. p. 

JDuinat, /, 

••• ••• ••• 

• •• 

••• 

18,704 

4 12 0 

Mattiydr 

•«f «»• 

... 

... 

16,424 

3 3 0 

Dtuftiat, 11, 

••E ••• 

• •9 


3,524 

8 0 0 

Jbhdr 

Circle //., Ajdon (16<649 acres). 

999 


3,671 

2 4 0 

Uiimatf 1. 

^99 

9 99 


7,211 

6 8 0 

Mattiydr 

«•# EEC W 

»•« 

*»» 

6,986 

4 0 0 

DumaL 11, 

E«E 

999 

••• 

1,685 

3 10 0 

Hhdr ,,, ••• 

Circle I II if Rdmganga basin (8,099 acres). 

• •• 

767 

2 10 0 

£)umai, /, 

... ... ... 

999 

... 

8,347 

4 0 0 

Maltiydr 

••1 *»• 


• • • 

1,708 

8 10 0 

DHtnati IL 

••• 

• «E 


1,777 

1,267 

• 

2 IS 0 

Bhur 

••• ••• 



2 0 0 


1 This was at Shahi, ‘*In the afternoon Mr. Boulderson took me a drive in his buggy. This 
ia a vehicle in which all Anglo-Indians delight. ♦ • ♦ ♦ country. how^C'^cr, in this neigh- 

bourhood^ and everywhere except in the vicinity of the principal stations, is strangely unfavor- 
able for such vehicles. Our drive was over ploughed fields, and soon terminated in a small but 
(to us) impassable ravine.’^— A’arralirt?, I., 17. 
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The ^^dumat, IL” or second class dumafc, is the first class bliur, 7nilaoni 
bhiir, or hhtiria of Karor (q, v,). 

The application of these rates fco the assessable area gave for the whole 
parganah a gross rental of Rs. 2,62,884 ; and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
cent, the demand would have reached Rs, 1,31,442. It was actually fixed at 
Rs. 1,34,890, or including the ten per cent, and nazrdna cesses, Rs. 1,49,254. 
The amount and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with 
those of the old 



FBB ACRR ON 

Total dkmand, 

KXCLUDINO 

CESSBS. 

Settle- 

ment. 

Cultivated area. 

1 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial, 

DB 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

Final, 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Rfl. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former, 

Current, 

S 0 6 

1 12 1 

2 3 4 

1 C 8 

1 6 8 

1 12 9 


1 2 1 

• •• 

1 S 0^ 
1 8 1 

1,13,687 

... 


Increase, 

... 

0 7 3 


0 6 1 

... 

0 5 0,’ 

... 

17,725 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
Slight modifications had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to Rs, 1,32,708. 

Tho landlords who pay tliis revenue are cliiefly Rdjputs, Brahmans, 
Kayalhs, Sliaikhs, and Pathans. Out of tho 221 estates 
Landlord and tenant. existed at settlement, 149 were held in pure zamhi-^ 

ddri tenure. In twelve villages superior {talukaddri) and inferior (biswaddri) 
proprietary rights existed. Settlement was made with the inferior proprietors, 
a pension (md/i/td/ia) of 10 per cent, on the demand being assigned to tho 
superior. The changes which had taken place amongst proprietors during tho 
currency of tho preceding settlement were thus returned : — 


Description of transfer. 

A roa in 
acres. 

Government 

demand. 

Price realized. 

Average per 
acre. 



Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 

Bfi. a. p. 

By private sale ... ... 

By auction in execution of decree ... 
Confiscated for rebellion ... 

16,676 

10,506 

2,019 

19,497 0 9 
10,680 6 8 
2,341 2 4 

1,66,678 

61,165 

21,719 

10 10 1 

5 14 8 
10 12 1 
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tho current land-revenue (1872), they were amalgamated into a single pafganah 
coinciding with that tahsiL 

Muzaffarnagau, a small raark^it town of parganah Piiranpur, lies in 
the midst of a woodland country 52 miles east of Bareilly* It is tho terminus 
of a cross-country track from Puranpur, and near it, on tho west, flows tho 
Baraua watercourse. It has a market twice weekly ; but is chiefly remark- 
able for its population, which amounted in 1872 to 3,277 souls. 

NawAbganj, the capital of tho tahsU so named, stands on the metalled 
road between Bareilly and Pilibhit, 19 miles north-east of tho former. The 
river Pangaili flows past the town on the oast ; and about half a mile to the 
south-west runs the Gircm distributary of tho Bahgiil canals. The population 
amounted by tho last census to 4,242 persons. 

Nawabganj has a talisili, first-class police-station, imperial post-office, and 
tahsili school. The Chaukidari Act (X^. of 1856) is 

Buildings and house tax. _ ii. 

m lorco here : and during 1877-78 tuo house tax 

thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 33) 
from the preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs. 620. Tho expenditure, 
chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 546. In tlio same year tho 
town contained 847 houses, of which 417 wore assessed with the tax, tho inci- 
dence being Re. 1-6-7 per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-2 per head of population. 

Nawdbganj or Nawdb’s market” was founded in the reign (1775-97) 
of Asaf-iid-daula, Nawfib of Oudh. A site was 

History. 

furnished by the lands of Bijoria or Bichauria village, 
which, with a population of 3,882, still forms a portion of tlie town. It became, 
in 1815, and remains, the headquarters of a tahsil sm^crod from Karor. 

NawXbganj, the most central parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is 
bounded on tho north-east, for a short distance, by parganah Pilibhit, and a long 
one by parganah Jahdnabad, both of tho Pilibhit tahsil ; on the north by parga- 
nah Richha of tho Baheri tahsil ; on the west and south-west by parganah and 
tahsil Karor ; on the south by parganah and tahsil Faridpur; and on the east, 
or rather east-south-east, by parganah and tahsil Bisalpiir. According to the 
official statement of 1878 it contained 226 square miles and 189 acres ; but 
according to the earlier revenue survey about 3 square miles and 445 acres 
less. The statistics of area given by the settlement survey, and of population 
by tho census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 513 estates, 
distributed amongst 331 villages. 

In general appearance Nawdbganj assimilates to tho neighbouring parts 
of Karor, Fan'dpur, and Bfsalpiir, already described. 
Like these, it is a plain with a few shallow grooves cut 


History. 


Futsical fbatubes. 
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ilierein bv its rivers. But, compared with eacli of these as a whole, it shows 
Several striking points of difference. Its sandy ridges and sandy soils generally 
are far fewer than tlioso of Karor and Farfdpnr, and its average fertility is 
therefore far greater. It has no forests like Blsalpur ; and its spring-level 
being but 9^ feet bcloAV th(^ vsurfaee, it is moister than either of its three neigh- 
bours. Its nuinerous rivers and canals are perhaps its most salient feature^ 
These follow pretty directly the general slope from north to soptb, the highest 
observed level being feet above the sea, near Baranr, in th"^ former quarter, 
and the lowest 550 feet at Bliauwa, in the latter. The principal rivers are, ia 
westward order, the Deoha, Aj^sara, Faiigaili, East Bahgul, Nakatia, and Deora- 

niya. The Deoha forms the eastern, and, for a short 
distance, the nortli-oasfern border, bntdocs not as a rule 
enter the parganah. Its chief afHiient tlierein is a small stream known as the 
Gola. The Apsara and Pangaili, joining as they approach the southern fron- 
tier, are tlieroafter iianu^d the Lower Kailas ; and both are extensively dammed. 
Between them intervenes the Apstiria, a »irii)niary or bran(‘h of the stream of 
whose name its own is a diminutive. Tiie Biiligul, weedy and tea-coloured when 
its bod is not sandy, traverses the parganah without receiving a single name- 
bearing affluent. The Nakatia rises in a swamp near Baraur, but its source is 

across the border in Jalianabad. Without invading the 
pargauali, the Deoraniya forms in jdaces its northern 
and western border. ICntering on the nortli, the Cliiiraili right and left 


liivera. 


Canals. 


and 


distributaries of the Bahghl canals have 


long 


Kailas. 


southward course tljrough Nawabganj. The former, 
after throwing out, near Sentlial, a brief brancli to Klietohi, ends in the Girem 
iL’ht distriVjiitary. The latter tails into tlie (sireiu left. The Gircin chan- 
pels start from a dam on the Bahgul in this parganah, tli(' riglit passing on 
into Karor and the left ending in Nawabganj itself. The main line and Nakti 

and Nawadia distributaries of the Kailas canal cross 
the northern frontier and terminate in the parganah ; 
the first at KIshanpur, the second and third at the villages from which they 
derive their names. 

To assist these irrigating channels, uiib ricked lever wells are dug ; but 
water is generally reserved for garden-stuff* and 
sugarcane. In some places the natural moisture of 
the soil suffices even for the latter growth ; and in all only one watering is 
required for the spring crops. Of the total cultivated area 57 per cent is irrigated. 
But this estimate includes the khddir or alluvial lands, wdiieli require no 
irrigation ; and of the remainder Mr. Moens thinks 72*5 per cent, is either 

101 


Irrigation. 
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watered or irrigable. These hhddir soils may be, like those elsewhere in the 

parganah, either loamy {ddmat), clayey {mattiy&r or 
hhdpat)y or 'sandy (Ididr), Of the cultivated area 42*8 
percent, is returned as loam, 37*0 as clay, and 20*2 as sand. Perhaps because 
the soil is naturally less fertile than that of parganahs adjoining on the north' 
more manure is used. And the climate being better, cultivation is closer. 

Autumn crops occupy 73*15, and spring crops 26*85 per cent., of the cul- 
Economical featcees. tivated area. The principal autumn staples aro rices, 
Products, ^ which contribute 39*22, sugarcane 11*17 (including 
fallow for next year’s crop), and bajra millet, 10*15. The rices produced are 
mostly of the coarser varieties, anjanaj banki, deoliy seorhi and sdtkiy such 
stocks tisjkilma being rare. The chief growths of spring aro'wheat, 18 *39 per 
cent. ; mixed wheat and barley, 2*68 ; gram, 2*13 ; and barley alone, 2*00. 
Sugar-boiling is the only important manufacture, and in 1872 gave employ- 
Martsand communica- mcnt to 79 houses. The chief local marts for surplus 
produce are the capital Nawdbganj, Senthal, Baraiir, 
and Hafizganj. The first and last are on tho only road of the parganah, the 
metalled lino from Bareilly to Pilibhft. 

Areas of Beitlement At the surveys for the past and current settlements 
surveys. land-re venuo the surface of the parganah was thus 

classified : — 


Area. 

At last settlement. 

o 

tu 

CQ 

flS 

ly 

a 

t fl 

PQ 

Increase per cent. 

Decrease per cent 

. 




Acres. 

Acrch. 



Total Rr»a 

... 

... 

142,507 

141,514 

1 4 


Barren 


... 

18,278 

1,3,550 

... 

25 9 

Keveoue-free 


... 

12,275 

7,35G 

... 

400 

f Old waste 

••• 

... 

18,184 

14,042 


92 7 

« • 1 New fallow 


t*. 

5,6.35 

1,635 

• •• 

704 

^3 i Cu>tivat()d 

5 flS 1 



88,2.3 i 

107,961 

22 4 

... 

i 

L Total 



111,954 

123,638 

10'4 

... 


The current settlement was eifected by Mr. S. M. Moans. His circles of 
_ ^ . assessment were (1) the basin of the Deoha, along tho 

whole length of the eastern border, and of the Apsara, for a 
few square miles round the point where it enters the pargaqah ; (2) tho remainder 
of the area, except (3) three parallel sandy and clayey strips running north- 

^ t-g , Jahinabad and Pilibhi^ 
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Dortli-eastwards into the parganah from the south-west border. One of these 
strips corresponded closely with the basin of the Nakatia. The second and third 
Bent rat 3 were respectively crossed by the Pangaili and bounded on 

the west by the Kailas. For the various soils of the three 
circles Mr. Moens assumed the following rents por acre : — 


Circle. 

Diimaif or first 
class loam, 

I 

Maitiydr^ or 
khdpat clay 
lands, 

\ 

Dumatt ll.y or 
mildoni bhdr^ 
second class or 
sandy loam. 

Bhuf or sandy 
j soil. 

Khddir or 
alluvial soUm, 


Irrij^at- 

cd. 

Cn irri- 
gated. 

Irrieat- , 
td. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

nHpWHI 

mm 


■ 

n. 


Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

.> 1 
Rs. a. 1 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs, a. 

Jls. 

Rs. a. 

J First, 

6 C 

... i 

5 0 

• •• 

4 3 


3 3 


5 

3 10 

t^econd. 

6 0 

4 6 i 

4 3 

3 3 

4 3 

3 3 

3 3 

2 4 



Third... 

6 0 

S 10 

3 10 

2 13 

3 10 

2 13 

S 0 

1 14 

• 


••• 


As rents are largely paid in kind, rates were assumed also according to 
crop.' Thus : — 



Circle I. 

Crop. 

Pural, 
/.e., fal- 
low in 
autumn 

Oosahi. 

crop- 
ped at 
both 
harvests 


Bs. a. p 

Rs. a, p 

Susrarcaiie ... ... ... 

9 0 0 


Ditto, fallow {pandra) for next year’s 

9 0 0 

6 0 0 

crop. 



Vegetables per year ... ... 

9 0 C 

... 

Cott(/ii and hemp 

6 6 9 


Mnize 

3 10 0 

••f 

Rice i.. 

4 0 0 


Rajra millet and other coarso au- 

3 6 0 


tumn crops. 



Wheat ... ... 

5 10 0 

3 12 0 

Barley, and barley mixed with wheat, 

4 0 0 

2 10 S 

gram, or peas. 



Gram 

3 8 0 

2 5 4 

pulse, peas, linseed ’ ... 

3 0 0 

• 

2 0 0 


Circle II. 


ClRCLB III. 


Piiral. 


Rs. a. p. 
6 12 0 

G 12 0 

6 12 0 
6 0 0 

3 6 0 

8 12 0 
2 6 0 

5 2 0 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

2 4 0 


Dosahi. 

Pur&l, 

Dosfthi, 

Rs. 8. p 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

3 6 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 

0 

: 0 

2 9 0 

6 6 0 
6 10 0 
3 3 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

4 6 0 

• •• 

• •• 

2 3 0 

2 4 0 

3 8 0 

1 13 0 

1 12 0 

3 6 0 

I 11 0 

1 2 0 

2 4 0 

1 2 0 


Applied to the assessable area, the crop rates gave a gross rental of 
Bs. 4,71,505, and the soil rates of Rs. 4,67,470. Deduced 
from the smaller of these sums at 50 per cent., the demand 
* The >Yhole circle bciUg practicftUy irrigable, no uninigatcd rates were framed. 
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would have reached Us. 2,33,735. It was actually fixed at Re. 2,28,032, or, 
including cesses, Rs, 2,52,242. The unmount and incidence of the new assess- 
ment may bo thus contrasted with those of the old : — 

• n ’ ■' ' .— ■'—■■ " I. ..1. .■ ' - - "j 

I Incidknck pkr acre on 

i Total demand 


Felt lenient. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area* 

excluding cesses. 


luitial. Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial, Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

1 

1 

Rs. a. p Rs. a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former 

*2 1 k 1 10 4 

1 10 1 

\ 7 0 

14 6 18 8 

1,82,358 

1,78,381 

Current 

2 6 1' 

... 

2 0 6 

... 1 11 9 

... 

2,28,032 

Increase 

0 10 It 

! 

... 

0 9 6 

... 0 8 1 

... 49,661 


Until sanctioned by Government tlie nevv demand is in provisional force 
Slight additions had by 1878-79 raised it to Ks 2,285809. 


The landholders >Yho jiay this revenue J^re chiefly Muhammadans, Ka- 

yaths, Kiirmis, and Brahmans. The pure zarninddi i 
Xandlord aud tenant. " 7 • 1 kt a a n 

form 01 tenure easily predominates. JNo trustvvorlliy 

analysis of land-transfers during tlie term of the last settlement is forthcoming. 
But wo know that the parganah suffered from a succession of bad seasons, 
beginning with tliat of 1837-38,^ and that between the latter year and 18d I 
six villages were sold and about 20 iarmed for arrears of land revenue. On 
tlic wliole, some 3t>‘5 j)cr cent, of the total area appears to have changed hands. 
Turning from landlord to tenant, wo find that about 47 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area is iilk'd by Kurnus, 8*G by Brahuuins, 6*6 by Cliaimirs, and the 
remainder by other cast('S in small proportions. More than three times as much 
land is tilled by tenants with rights of occu[)ancy as by any other class of cul- 
tivator. 'Where rents aie so largely paid in kind, it is impossible for vilhigo 
papers to show accurately the gross rental paid by tenants to landlords. But, 
adding manorial cesscs, the census of 1872 returns it at the rather low figure 
of Rs. 3,(17,202. 


According to the census of 1872, pargana Nawahganj contained' 312 
inhabited villages, of which 120 had less than 200 

Populatiop, 

inhabitants; 149 between 200 and 500; G2 between 
500 and 1,000 ; 8 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
one between 3.000 and 5,000. 


* Supra p. 568 , 
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The total population of the same year was 124,276 souls (57,653 females), 
giving 550 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
3.01,110 Hindiis, of whom 46,934 were females ; and 23,166 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 10,719 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 4,978 Brahmans, of whom 
2,251 were females; 1^327 Kajputs, including 519 females ; and 1,751 Baniyas 
(828 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in ‘‘ the 
other castes ” of the census returns, w'hich show a total of 93,054 souls, 
(43,336 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are the Gaur (180), Kanaiijiya (543), and S&raswat. The chief Bajput clans 
are the Janghura (443), Chaiihan (322), Gaur, Ivatehriya, Gautam, Rathor, 
Shiubansi, Bais, and Kathej^a. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal, Mahiir 
(1,019) Ghoai and Dirharnm^z subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Mali (6,379), Lohiir [l,225j, Gadariya (1,148), Kj'iyath, 
(1,066), Kah4r (3,870), Dhobi (2,750), Chamar (10,343), Barhai (2,407), 
Bharbhunja (1,249), Ahir (5,856), Nai or Hajjam (2,210), Bhangi or Khakrob 
(1,315), Kisdn (3,607), Teli (2,394), Kurmi (37,861), and Bcldar (1,860). 
Besides those, the following castes comprising loss than one thousand members 
are found in this pargana : — Koli, Jut, Dakaut, Gosain, Son&r, Kalwar, Nat, 
Chhipi, Patwa, Kumhar, Gujar, Tainboli, Bairagi, Pusi, Bbat, Dhanuk, Khatik, 
Darzi, Lodha, Radha, and Sudliir. The Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (19,218), Sayyids (16,215), Mughals (181), and Pathans (2,146), or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appc'ars that of the male 
Occupationg. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 333 

arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 3,514 in domestic service, as personal serv'ants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,228 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conv^oyanco of men, ani- 
mals, or goods; 27^193 in agricultural operations ; 5,899 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 1,974 persons returned as laborers, 
find 466 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of ago or sex, the same returns give 1,816 as landholders, 82,700 as cul- 
tivators, and 39,760 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
Tbe educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 989 males as 
Rble to read and write out of a total male population numbering 66,623 
souls. 



BAREILLY. 


Severed from Earor in the Waterloo year,” Nawdbganj has no history 
of its own. At a revision of boundaries in 1852-53 its 
edges were muMi altered by transfers with surrounding 
parganahs. For other particulars, see article on Karor, ad fin. 

JSeoria-Husainpur, a small town of parganah Filibhit, stands at the 
junction of several cross-country tracks, 42 miles north-<east of Bareilly.^ It 
crowns the watershed between Katna and Kakra brooks, being about a mile 
find a half distant from each. The population of its three component villages 
(Neoria, Aliganj, and Khabbdpur) amounted in 1872 to 5,622 souls. 

But excluding one or more of those villages, the census omits the town 
from the list of those with ov^er 5,000 inhabitants. 

Situated in the dank tract adjoining the Tardi, Neoria is a collection of 
mud huts interspersed with ponds. It has a third-class 
and police-station and district post-office. The Chaukidari 

Act (XX of 1856) is in force here; and in 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
(Rs. 61) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs» 697. The expendi- 
ture, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 592. In the same year 
the town contained 761 houses, of which 585 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 1-1-4 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-10 per head of 
population. 

Neoria is the headquarters of the Banjfira traders, whose transactions 

, have given the Filibhit subdivision its notoriety for 

Bice trade. ... 

fine rice. The rice is really, however, grown by Thdnis 

in the British and Nep&l Tarais. Money for its cultivation is advanced by the 

Baiijdras, who are repaid in kind at rates so much cheaper than the market 

price as to render the business highly remunerative. They receive the grain 

unhusked, and it is shelled chiefly by the labor of their women. The rices 

grown about Neoria itself and elsewhere in Filibhit are second and third-rate 

only. The so-called Filibhit rices thus imported by Banjaras are chiefly of the 

hansrdj variety. 

Paohomi or Wdbidpur Pachaumi, a small market village of parganah 
Faridpur, stands on the metalled ShabjahAnpur road, 16 miles south-east of 
Bareilly. The village lands are skirted on the East Bahgiil river, and onjho 
west crossed by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The market is held 
twice weekly. The population amounted in 1872 to 816 souls only. But 
Pachomi, once called Fanchbhiimi, is remarkable as containing several 
> In the table of distancea at p. 682 Beoria has, by an oversight, been included in parganah 
Puranpur. 
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ai^cient ruined mounds {Jchera) which might repay exploration: for, from the 
highest mound, heavy rains wash down numerous copper coins of Asoka {circ. 
250 B.C.) 

Parasuakot, a lost town of parganah JahanaKad, has become so com- 
pletely forgotten as to find no place in the Revenue Survey map. It lies on the 
lands of Niz6m Ddndi, 4 miles west of Balalkhera, beside the Kichha road and 
Pangaili river. To the surrounding villages it is more commonly known under 
the title of At&prasua or Parasua’s high chambers. 

/’crrasttf/'Ao/,** writes General Cunningham,* “ is said to be the ruins of a temple and 
other edifices that Bali RIja built for hia A hit servant nnraed Parasua. The mound is about 
),400 feet long and 300 feet broad at base, with a height of 35 feet at its loftiest point near the 
eastern end. On this point there are the brick foundations of a large temple, 42 feet square, 
with the remains of steps on the east face, and a stone lintel or doorstep on the wfst face. 

I conclude, therefore, t hat the temple had two doors - one to the east and other to the west— 
and as this is the common arrangement of Hngam^ temples, it is almost certain that the build- 
ing must have been dedicated to Shiva. Towards the west, the mound gradually declines in 
height until it is lost in the fields. Forty feet to the west of the temple there are some remains 
of a thick wall, which would seem to have formed part of the enclosure of the temple, which’ 
must have been not less than 130 feet square. Five hundred feet further west there are the 
remains of another enclosure, 100 feet square, which most probably once surrounded a second, 
temple; but the height of the ruins at this point is more than 16 feet above the ground 

“Although the Parasua mound is well known to the people for many miles around, yet 
there are no traditions attached to the place save the story of J’arasua, the Ahir, which has 
already been noticed. When wc consider that a temple 24 feet square could not have been less 
than 3J times its base, or 147 feet in height ; and that its floor being 85 feet above the ground^ 
the wh-de height of the building wpuld have been 182 feet, it is strange that no more detailed 
traditions should exist regarding tlie builders of so magnificent an edifice.” 

Pita's, an eastern suburb of Sarauli (q. i\) stands on the south bank 
of the Riunganga, 28 miles from Bareilly, It contained in 1872 a population 
of but 1,000 persons; and is remarkable only because the house tax, under Act 
XX of 1856, is in forco within its limits. In 1877-78 that tax, with miscella- 
neous receipts and a balance (Rs. 21) from the preceding year, gave a total 
inoome of Rs, 212. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police, conservancy, 
and public works, amounted to Rs. 124. In the same year the suburb con- 
tained 168 houses, of which 143 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Be. 1-5-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

PlLlBHtT, the capital of the snb-division so named, and the future capital 
of a district, stands in north latitude 28®38" and east longitude 79®52," 
about 600 feet above the sea. About 30 miles north-east of Bareilly, its site 
had, in 1872, an area of 433 acres, with a population of some 69 to the acre. 

^ Archeeological Survey Reporte, I. 8»7. ? /.«■» thallus. the enclosure, not 

the temple. 
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It oontaitied, in 1853, 26,760, and in 1865 as many as 27,907 inliabitaiits. Ac- 
cording to tlio last census (1872) the population amounted 
Population. 29,840 persons, of whom 17,504 were Hindds (8,360 

•females), 12,327 Musalmaiis (6,336 females), and 9 rnombors of the Christian 
and other religions. Distributing the population among tho rural and urban 
classes, tho returns show 537 landowners, 1,442 cultivators, and 27,861 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 4,370, of which 1,861 were occupied by Musalmans. The number 
of houses during the same year was 6,860, of which 1,322 were built with 
skilled labour, and of theso 344 were occupied by Musalrnilns. Of the 5,538 
mud huts in the town 2,486 were owned by Musalmans. Taking tho male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), the following occupations wero 
pursued by more than 40 males: — 'Bakers 41, beggars 208, blacksmiths 204, 
braziers 59, bricklayers 135, butchers 153, canvas-weavers 224, carpenters 383, 
cart-drivers 184, comb-makers 78, cottoii-cleanors 88, cultivators 483, fish- 
mongers 61, goldsmiths 146, grain-dealers 345, grass-cutters 68, grain-parchors 
43, greengrocers 57, labourers 754, lac-makers and sellers 48, landowners 209, 
merchants 49, cloth-rnerchaiits 107, money-changers 60, oil-makers 50, packs 
carriers 100, pandits 108, perfumers 105, porters 123, pottcu’S 52j purohils 
(family priests) 176, servants 2,094, shopkeepers 666, sugar-scllerB and makers 
155, sweepers 120, tailors 105, tanners 101, washermen 71, water-carriers 125, 
w^'cavers 568, and weighmon 42. 

Pilibliit may still bo considered wliat in its.days of fortification it really 

was, an island. This island is bounded on tho north by tlio 
^ite and appearance, which the fCakra 

flows; and on the south and east by a fosse that once connected tha fi^’mer 
river wdth the latter. The Deoha is, during the rains, navigable right up to the 
town. The fosse, which is called sliahr-pandJi^ or city’s protection, is still one 
of the principal escape channels for surfiice drainage, though no longer filled 
constantly with water. On east and south the city is suf'rounded by numerous 
gardens or groves. It is approached by six converging lines of roads, viz,^ tho 
Madhu-Tanda from the east, Mundiya-ghat from the north-east, Jahanabud 
from the west, Bareilly from the south-west, Bisalpur from the south, and 
Puranpur from the south-east. Except the Bareilly lino, which is likely before 
long to bear a light railway, all these highways are unmetalled. The Bareilly 
and Jahdnabad roads meet on the opposite or western side of the Deoha, which 
they cross together on a bridge of boats. 

Entering by one of these roads, wo find ourselves in a long straggling 
town with more than the usual allowance of brickwork houses, and more than 
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the usual air of business. The principal wards are Khuddganj, Pakaria, 
Markets, buildings, Sabiikdra, and Sungarhi ; the principal markets are Drum- 
mondganj and Inajatganj. The former, named after a 
former joint-magistrate, the Hon. R. Drummond, is a fiii (3 uiarkot-place of 
good shops, well arranged on a wide site. The latter possesses some historical • 
interest, as having received its name from Inuyat, the rebellions son of the 
Protector Rahmat. But the finest part of the city is undoubtedly its western 
outskirt, where stand Rahmat’s mosque, the tahsili school, and the dispensary. 
The first-named building is the Muslim cathedral, and a miniature in brick 
and plaster of the celebrated Jdma Masjid at Dehli.^ Hamilton observes 
that being elegant in structure, but deficient in magnitude, it makes a more 
superb show as a picture than the reality justifies.” Of the school. Dr. Planck 
remarks that it is built apparently, but«iot quite siicccssfuliy, to correspond 
with the architecture of the mosque,” but nevertheless,” ho adds, it is a 
capacious school-house, with a grandeur of accommodation which no other 
school-house in Rohilkhaud approaches.” All throe buildings, mosque, school, 
and dispensary, stand on an open space enclosed and planted with trees. Tho 
unsightly huts which until a few years ago encroached on this space have boon 
removed and good roadways added. 

Tho other public buildings of Pilibbit are tho tahsili, first-class police- 
station, and imperial post-office, all in Drummondganj, the mnnsifi or petty 
judge’s court; tho magisterial offices, a Turkish bath {haniindni); and tho small 
but strongly walled native hostel (mrai), in whose court stands an old mosque. 
The civil station is as yet limited to two bungalows, whi(di accommodate tho 
resident joint-magistrate and assistant superintendent of i)olice. Amongst tho 
groves to tuo south of the city nestles an eucamping-ground. Tho northern 
outskirt is especially liable to inundation during tlio rains ; an3 throughout 
the city may be seen excavations or ponds which arc utilized for the cultivation 
of wat'er-caltrop {singhdm^ Trapa bispinosa). 

Pilibbit is enlivened by a considerable transit trade. Rice from the Tarai, 
Trade and manu- borax and popper from Kumaun or Nopiil, honey, wax, 
factures. nictals and wool, are bought at Barmdeo and other marts 

by the merchants of the city, and through that city distributed to the district 
or province. In former years a good deal of timber was imported from the 
trans-Sarda Tar&i ; but since the forests of that tract were granted to Nepal 
the import, and with it the boat-building trade of Pilibbit, has declined. Yet 
the coarser kind of carpentry flourishes ; and though all wood intended for 
furniture passes on* Bareilly, country-oarts are manufactured by tho score. 

* Tor an engraving of which see Fergusson’s Indian and Eatlern Arcbilecture. 
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Tliere is a small trade iu the catechu, or terra japonica^ boiled from the bark 
of the khair tree (Acacia catechuj^ and bought from woodland villagers. The 
manufacture of metal vessels from ihiported material is as brisk as in most 
largo towns of Rohilkhand; and to this is added, in Pilibhit, a small manufao- 
•turoof hempen sacking. But the most important industry is that of sugar- 
refining. The expressed syrup, after a rude boiling process iu its native village, 
is carted into town in earthen vessels or old beer casks ; and when carted out of 
town it has become refined sugar. This sugar is the main export. The articles 
chiefly imported are grain, salt, cotton-goods, and cleaned cotton. But the 
following register of imports, compiled for two years from the returns of the 
municipality’s octroi outposts, will speak in greater detail : — 


Net imports^n 


Consumption per head in 


Articles. 


lg76-77. 


Grain 

Sugar, refined 
Do., unrefined ... 

Ghi ... 

Otkier articles of 
food... * 
Animals for slaugh- 
ter ... 

Oil and oil-seeds ... 
Fuel, &c. 

Building materials, 
Drugs and spices ... 
Tobacco 

European cloth ... 
Native do. ,.. 
Metals... 


5 

«8 

<y > 

05 

=3 

> 

<y 

13 

> 

C3 

CJ 

a 

Mds. Rs, 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Md. s, c. 

Rs a p. 

Md. s. c. 

2,69,887 ... ) 

2,18,721 

••• 

8 30 1 

... 

7 13 4 

2,041 : 

3,358 

... 

0 2 11 


0 4 8 

91,846 

67,388 

... 

3 3 1 

1 

2 10 a 


1,462 

3,67,279 


1,684 

2,98,998 


13,003jl2 12 


0 10 14 
69,676 0 7 18 

1.64.627 1 2 1 


2,08,833 

1,20,360 

72,429 


1,64,627 

1,17,116 

1,11,842 

56,938 


0 6 15 


2 6 4 
6 2 10 

3 14 9 
3 II 11 
1 14 0 


The corporation or municipal committee consists of eight members, where- 
of two sit ex offlcioy and the remainder by election of the 
^ rate-payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 

tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Re. 0-10-5 per head of population. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for twdi^ears may be thus 


shown:-— 
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Tho name of Pilibhft is derived from that of an adjoining village about 

, two miles north-north-east of tho town, on the banks of tho 

History. ^ 

Kakra. That of the old village, again, is said to be com- 
pounded of Perhja^ the title of a Banjdra clan,^ and bhit or bhita, a wall or village 
mound. Old Pilibhit is, like Mddhu-TAhda, still held by Poriya Banjaras. At 
what time the newer and larger Pilibhit was founded it is impossible to say. 
We only know that about 1740 the Rohillas seized both town and parganah 
from the Banjaras, adding thorn to the fief of Rahmat Khfin, Pilibhit now 
became the home of Rahmat, and its fortunes rose with his. On the perma- 
nent establishment of his supremacy, in 1754, it became recognized as tho 
capital of Rohilkhand, lie surrounded the city first with a mud (1763) and 
afterwards (1769) with a brick wall; but the latter was demolished after his 
death. The remains of his palace are too modern to attract the antiquarian, 
and too scanty to excite interest in the ordinary visitor. His title ot Lord 
Protector {HdJlz^uUmulk) gave to Pilibhit the new name of Hkfizabad ; 
but this name proved as fleeting as Muslim names always have when substi- 
tuted for those of old Hindu oities,^ The only splendid and lasting memorial 
of Rahmat is the cathedral mosque. 

^ This clan (^got) is a sub-division of the Labhana tribe. * Thus Agra is still Agra, and J 

Ochli lias rejected the title of SUtilijaluiiabad; and under the title of Mnazzioia- 
Oad ao one would recognize Gorakhpur, 
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With his defeat and death in 1774 Pilibhit might justly have exclaimed 
that the glory had departed. Th?^city was occupied without resistance by the 
allied forces of the Company and the Nawiib Vazir. But shortly after its cession 
to the British (1801) its importance was again recognized by its appointment 
as the head-quarters of a tahsil. During the Nepdlese campaign of 1815 it 
became a base of minor military operations against the Gurkhas ; and between 
1833 and 1842 it was the capital of a separate district known as the Northern 
Division of Bareilly.” Events at Pilibhit, during the great rebellion (1857-58) 
and riots of 1871, have been specially noticed ubove.^ The city has long 
been the capital of a district sub-division, and is likely before long to resume its 
place amongst the capitals of separate districts. 

PlLiBHlT, a sub-division and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on 
its eastern corner by the Kheri district of Oudb ; on the north-east by the 
kingdom of Nopal ; on the north by the Tarai district ; on the west by the 
Baheri, and on the south-west by the Nawabganj tahsil ; on the south by the 
Bisalpur tahsil and the Sb^bjabanpur district. It forms, in fact, an enlarged 
north-eastern quarter of Bareilly, with an area, according to the latest oflScial 
statement, of 1,022 square miles and 543 acres.^ The population, by the census 
of 1872, was 286, 5G0 souls; and the land-revenue amounts, in 187S-79, to 
Es. 4,01,697. The head-quarters are at the place described in the last article, 
but the tahsil has a branch office, for the purpose of revenue collection, at 
Puranpur. For a detailed account of the sub-division the reader is referred to 
the articles on its three parganahs, Pilibhit, Jahdnabad, and Puranpur. 

PlLiBUtT, a pargaiiah of the tahsil so named, is bounded on the east by par- 
ganah Puranpur of its own tahsil ; on the north-east by parganah Bilahri of the 
Tarai district ; on the west by the river Deoha, which divides it from parganah 
Jahunabad of its own tahsil ; and on the south by parganah and tahsil Bisalpiir. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 243 square miles and 
505 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey more than 2^ square 
miles less. The details of area given by the settlement survey, and of popula- 
tion by the census, will be licreafter shown. The parganah contains 339 
estates, distributed amongst 215 villages. 

In its natural features Pilibhit closely resembles the neighbouring Jahdn- 
abad. The only difference perhaps is this, that Pilibhit 

ji xiysicfti icAtuirGs# * • /» 

has a larger quantity of forest, and a smaller proportion 
of streams. It is a plain, sloping gently from north to south, with no sharply 
marked distinctions of level or soil The highest observed elevation is 656 feet 

1 Hi-Mtory of the district ad fin. 2 Circular No. 70A., dated 4th July, 187S. The area 

hy the earlier revenue survey was more than llj square milee less. 
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Soils. 


Rivers. 


above the sea at Pachpera, on the north-eastern frontier, and the lowest 585 

feet at Amkhera, nel^* the southern. The surface con- 
sists of slight troughs and watersheds, just defined 
enough to strike the eye. The highest ground is generally sandy, producing 

wheat and inferior crops in alternate years. On the 
slopes lies a large quantity of loam, that is, mixed sand 
and clay, which yields in succession sugar, wheat, and rice ; and in the hollows 
is found clay, which, as a rule, is reserved for rice alone. Of the total culti- 
vated area 55,148 acres are returned as loam {dwnat)^ 20,600 as clay {maUiydr)y 
and 6,668 as sand {bhdr). 

The main watershed of the parganah divides on a line drawn duo north 
and south through the town of Neoria-Husainpur. West of this line the streams 
flow down to swell Deoha, and east to stagnate in the Mala swamp. The Deoha, 

on whose bank sits the chief town Pilibhit, bounds the 
parganali rather than enters it. Up to that town it is 
navigable in the rains ; and its waters are removed for wholesomeness in a 
country whose inhabitants are great connoisseurs of the pure element. At Pili- 
bliifc it is joined by its most important affluent, the Kiikra, which has flowed 
south-westwards from across the Tardi frontier. The Mdla forms the eastern 
boundary, but is here a morass rather than a river. It receives several small 
ptreams rising in this parganah, and amongst others two bearing the name of 
Katna, which the Mala itself assumes lower in its course. The only remaining 
brooks of sufficient importance to have obtained names at all are the 8dnda, 
an affluent of the Deoha, the Luthiya of the Kakra, and the Kulai of the 
Mdla. 

The Rohilla system of damming up for irrigation every small stream 
which is too weak to resist such treatment prevails. 
But no attempts have yet been made, as in Jahanabad, 
to replace this system by one of scientific Government canals. The average 
spring level (11 feet) is already sufficiently high; and by raising it higher the 
plan in vogue has a most deleterious effect on climate. The feverish Mala 
swamp is itself caused by a mischievous dam south-east of Pilibhit. The 
levels taken,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, proved that the water might be fully 
utilized and the swamp eradicated.* The result of the existing state of 
things is that square miles of country are mined and kept waste, the air of the 
neighbourhood is poisoned, and all this for the benefit of persons eaid to have 
vested rights which have grown from the misdirected energy of their ancestors. 

Ut may be added that the remains of villages and groves in the forest along its bank recall 
• time when the swamp had no existence* 


Irrigation. 
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As ft matter of justice to the public, such rights appear to me as untenable as 
those on which an idiot might claim to sell arsenic. It is a matter of congra- 
tulation that Government has given' up all claim to water-rates from such 
sources.” The remaining sources of irrigation are ponds, natural and artificial, 
pools in the discarded beds of rivers, and unbricked wells. Of the latter there 
Were, in 1872, some 1,830; but such excavations fall in after a few months’ 
existence. The settlement report gives the parganah a total irrigated area of 
34,401 acres. 

The climate of Pilibhlt is everywhere indifferent, and in places 
execrable. Height of spring-level and improper interference 
’ with natural drainage lines are not the only causes of 

malaria. The extensive cultivation of rice, which is always, where possible, 
flooded, and the neighbourhood of dense woodlands, add to the general insa- 
lubrity. In the parganah itself 2,901 acres are under groves, and 28,3()1 under 
Government forest. The forest fringes the IVMla swamp, 
and, owing p<»rhaps to the w'ater-logged nature of the sub- 
soil, produces no valuable timber. Its stunted growths are elsewhere men- 
tioned.^ The proximity of the Bilahri forests and the Tardi renders the 
northern border extremely unhealthy as compared with the south. In the 
former, population is scanty and cultivation suffers from the attacks of her- 


Forests. 


bivorous beasts. 

The crops of Piliblut are its only important product. Extensive pastures 
Econovical featobes, have, indeed, fostered a large cattle-breeding business, and 
Products, jjj 1872 the parganah was found to contain 48,202 head of 

buffaloes and kine; but the stocks bred are not remarkable for strength or 
size. Of the area cultivated for the autumn harvest 71-33 per cent, is grown 
with rice, 9*64 with Icodoa millet, and 8-10 with sugarcane ; of that for the 
Spring harvest, 68*28 per cent, wuth wheat, 10-73 with mixed wheat and 
barley, and 9*66 with gram. Surplus agricultural produce finds a sale at 
Pilibhit, Neoria-HuvSainpur, Bhikfirij>iir, and other markets. The scanty manu- 
factures of the capital have already been mentioned. Nooria-Husainpur is 
the chief, and Bbikaripur a minor depot, where tho Banjjira carriers store for 
exportation the so-called Pilibhft rices. These rices are really grown chiefly 
across the border, in Nepal and the Tar4i.^ A large through-trade between 
Nepal and Bareilly traverses the parggnah. Its roads are four unmetalled 
lines which radiate north-east, oast, south-east, and south, from the town of 
Pilibhlt* 

Their principal defect is the want of bridges. 

1 Supra p. 606. ‘‘Trade,” p. 630 ; and article on Neoria-Husainpur town. 
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the 10 per cent, cess, Rs. 1,72,286. The amount and incidence of the new 
revenue may be thus contrasted with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

— « 

IvCIDKNCr FBU A CRB 

ON 

Total initial 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 

INO CF.SSES. 


Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. 

Former (1840) ... 

Present (i 673) 

1 10 9iJ 
, 1 n 41 

1 

1 0 lOi 

16 0} 

0 11 71 

1 3 7f 

1,19,119 

],66,C39 

Increase 

0 a 

0 6 IJ 1 

1 

0 7 nj 

37,630 


Until sanctioned by Government tlie new demand is ill provisional force. 
But a revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had, by 1878-79, 
reduced its amount to Rs. 1,54,482. 

Of the proprietors who pay this revenue no analysis by caste exists ; but 
it would seem that amongst their tenantry Lodhas and 
Kisdns are far the most numerous. As in Jalmnabad, the 
proprietary tenures are almost entirely pure zannnddri ; and about five out of 
eight acres arc tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. The transfers of land 
which during the currency of the last settlement altered the proprietary body 
may be thus displayed : — 


Landlord and tenant. 


Alienated dt 

UNALFfcNATBD REMAIN- 
DER. 

Private arrangement. 

Decree of Court. . 

Confiscation for 
rebeUiorim 



Entire villages. 

Portions of 
villages in 

I acres. 

1 

Entire. 

Portions. 

ifttire. 

Portions. 

Entire. 

Portions, 

63 

1 227»J 

9 

1811 

16 

89* 

88 

269n 


The principal losers Avere PathAns and Banj^ras. Eight villages were sold 
for arrears of revenue, and a few others farmed for the same cause. The gross 
rental actually and annually paid by tenants to landlords can hardly bo 
accurately shown in a parganah where rents are so largely paid in kind. Add- 
ing manorial cesses, the census of 1872 returns the figure at Rs. 2,62,179. 
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But judging from the rental assumed at settlement, this sum would appear a 
great understatement. 

Acoordiug to the census of 1872, parganah Pilibhit contained 204 
inhabited villages, of which 112 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Population. ' tants ; 110 between 200 and ^500 ; 32 between 500 

and 1,000 ; and 9 between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were Pilibhit and Neoria-Husaiupur, with populations 
of 29,840 and 5,022 respectively. The total population of the same year was 
112,535 souls (53,197 females), giving 601 to tlic square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 88,639 Hindus, of whom 41,465 wore females; 
23,885 Musalmans, amongst whom 11,726 were females ; and 11 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 3,925 Bridiinnns, of whom 1,630 were females ; 1,061 liajputs, iucluding 
386 females ; and 2,337 BaniJ^as (1,128 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the 
population is comprised in the other castes,” wliicli show a total of 
81,316 souls (38,315 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions 
found in this parganah arc the Gaur (677), Kananjiya (1,268), and 
Saraswat. The chief Bnjput clans are the Chaiihdn (278), Janghara, Gaur, 
Kateludya, Gaiitam, Bathor, fShiubansi, Bais, and Poiiwar. The Baniyds 
boloiiii to the Agarwal (1,243), Giudauriya, and Dusa sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,965), Mali (4.933), Lohdr 
(2,063), Gadariya (1,467), Kavath (1,283), Kahar (2,107 ) Dhobi (1,637 ),Chamdr 
(5,204), Barliai (2,994), Ahir (1,979), Naior iinjjam ( 1,357), Bliangi or Khakrob 
(1,134), Kisaii (14,438), Tcli, (2,147), Kumliur (1,293), Pasi (2,237), Kurini 
(3,718), and Lodha (20,835). 

Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah : — Jat, J>liarbliunja, Dakaiit, Gosain, Sonar, 
Kalwar, Nat, Chliipi, Patvva, Gujar, Tamboli, Baiiagi, B’oat, Dhauuk, Khcitik, 
Beldiir, Darzi, Fakir, Khatri, Moclii, Bansplior, Baheliya, and Nuniya. The 
Musalrnaus are distributed ainpngst Shaikhs (18,315), Sayyids (739), Miighals 
(240), and Patbans (4,589), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ same census. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. » 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 356 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 5,323 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,368 in commerec, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods ; 19,195 in agricultural operations ; 5,460 in industrial occupa- 
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tions, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There wore 2,062 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of ago or sex, tlie same returns give 1,002 as landholders, 61,145 
as cultivators, and 50,388 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri^ 
culture. The educational shitistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 540 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population mumbering 
46,544 souls. 

As much of Pilibhit as was known in the time of Akbar (1556-1603) 
belonged to the old mahdl of Bulai (see JaiiA'nabad parga- 
nab). The remainder probably lay in Kuiimim territory, 
outside the limits of that monarch’s revenue jurisdiction.^ The first historical 
masters of the modern parganah were the Banjaras, who were oJeeteJ by Ali 
Muhammad about 1740. Then mentioned for the first time, parganah Pilibhit 
was on its conquest added to the fief of Rahmat Khdn, afterwards regent. 
For the remainder of the Roliilla supremacy, until 1774, it remained the 
favourite portion of Rahmat’s domains. When ceded to the British, in 1801, by 
his conqueror, the NawabVazir, the parganah was attached to the Bareilly 
district. In 1833-4 it was detached, with other parganahs, to form a new 
district, called the Northern Division of Bareilly.” But this district was 
reannexed to Bareilly proper in 1841-42. It is probable, however, that before 
Jong Pilibhit will be again severed from Bareilly and included in a new district 
bearing its own name. 

PiJranpur, the head-quarters of the parganah so named, is a village 
about 54 miles oast-north-east of Bareilly and 24 miles east-south-east of 
Pilibhit. An unmetalled road from the latter place ends here, but some eight 
cross-country tracks convergo upon the village. It in 1872 contained but 
1,467 inhabitants, and is very far from being, as stated in the settlement 
report, ‘‘ the largest town in tho parganah.” It stands within a fringe of gar- 
dens or groves, beside tho left bank of the Baraim water-course. It has a sub- 
tahsili presided over by a peshkdr subordinate to the tahsild&r of Pilibhit, a 
first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and an elementary school. 
A market is held twice w^eekly, but tho trade and manufactures are next to 

none. 

PtjBANPUB or Piiranpur-Sabna, tho largest parganah of the Bareilly dis- 
trict, forms a portion of the Pilibhit tahsll. Being the head-quarters of a pesli- 
kdr or deputy tahsildar, it is sometimes classed as a separate tahsll in itself 

'A sarkar, Kamayun, is included in the Ain-vAkbari. But for fife of its nominal mahdh no 
returns are given, and it is doubtful whether Akbar’s power reached beyond the natural 
boundaries of the Tar^i. 
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Bill tbd powers of thiif official are extremely limited, and he is subordinate to tho 
tahsildar of Pilibliit. Parganah Piiranpiir is bounded on its eastern corner by 
the Kheri district of Oudh ; on the north-east by the kingdom of Nop61 ; oi^ 
the north-west by parganah •Bilahri of the Tardi district ; on the west by 
parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and by parganah -tahsil Bisalpur ; and on 
the south by the Shdhjahdnpur district. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 592 square miles and 595 acres ; but according to the earlier 
revenue survey some 10 square miles and 70 acres less. The details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. Tho parganah contains 434 estates (mahdl) distributed 
amongst 382 villages (mauza). 

Though the largest, Puraqpur is the most backward parganah of Rohil- 

„ khand. Its surroundinors estrange it from its district and 

Physical FEATniiEs. . ^ ... 

liackwardness of province. If, disregarding its minor faces, we deem it 
the pargauah. triangle, it is shut in on its north-eastern side by 

the Sarda, the marshes which fringe that river, and tho forests of the Nepdl 
Tardi ; on its west-north-western it is covered by the woodlands of Bilahri 
and Pilibhit and tho Mala swamp ; on its southern by the forests of Bisalpur, 
Khotar in Shdhjahanpur, and Bhur in Kheri. But tho causes which imped 
the progress of Piiranpur are inherent as well as external. To one who enters 
it from Pilibhit the difference of country seems sudden and astounding. 
Severed from that parganah only by a narrow belt of morass and woodland, 
he finds other soils, other crops, other systems of natural and artificial irri- 
gation, and even another climate. In most cases- tho change is for the 
worse. The villages show a lower standard of comfort and cultivation ; and 
miserable hovels betray the poverty and sleepy carelessness of their 
occupants. 

Malaria and a defective soil aro sufficient to account for the cliango. 

Itg defective cli- Though the rents of Pilibhit almost double those of 
mate and soil Piiranpur, the dreaded exhalations of tho Mala swamp 

defer migration from tho former to tho latter. Tho moisture of Piiranpur is 
and high gpring- everywhere great. The averages depth of water from tho 
surface is but 10^ foot. Springs which have percolated 
through the slope at tho foot of the Himalaya hero come again to light in 
marshes and tho sources of rivers ; and the presence of forests, both within 
and without tho parganah, add of course to the general dampness. Health 
is worst in Soptember-October, when tho rains cease and heavy dew falls. 


^The expression is Mr. Latoiichc’s. “Doubtless,” adds Mr. Elliot Colvin, “the large 
amount of sand in the soils renders the rmul walls particiiUiiiy liable to the action of rain, but 
there is, apart from this, an unmistakably pinched look about them.” 
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The parganah is a plain sinking slowly, with occasional hollows, tut no 
hills, from north to south and south-soiith-east. The highest 

Elevations. ^ \ \ . , , , , . 

I, elevations, those which have been chosen for the stations 

of the Groat Trigonometrical Survey, are exceptional, and it need only be 
mentioned that the loftiest is 652*8 feet above the sea at Shahgarh, one of the 
numerous old castles with which Puriinpur is studded.^ Excluding such stations, 
and taking the bench-marks of the revenue survey, we find that the highest 
observed level is 615*1 feet above the sea at Bandarbojhi in the northern, and 
Trough of the lowest 536*3 at Gauri, in the south-eastern corner of 
the parganah. The most important hollow is the trough of 
the Sarda river, extending four or five villages deep along the whole of the 
north-eastern border, and severed from the rest of Puranpur by the S&rda itself 
and its generally parallel atHuont, tiio Chuka. Between this Tardi and the 
remaining villages of the parganah intervene a high clearly-defined bank and 
a long broad belt of forest. In the basin itself the soil is a moist alluvial depo- 
sit, producing large quantities of tall grass and tamarisk. Fever is ende- 
mic, and the cultivators are chiefiy non-residents. The staple crop is rice. 
Both this and other cultivated growths suffer severely from the attacks of doer 
and other four-footed marauders. But its spontaneous products, trees, hides, 
grass, and pasturage, furnish a fair profit to the landlords of tlie tract. 

The remainder of the parganah, between Sarda and Mala, may be called 
a sterile table-land. The soils are a mixture of sand ibhur) 

Up-land remainder. / w v • i • i i i 

and loam {dwnat)^ m which the former preponderates. 

Clay soils {matthjdr) are as a rule found only in the depressions of the 

Khanaut and Gumti and their tributary lines of drainage. ‘‘ The sandy 

character of the soil,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, is doubtless owing to 

the silt deposited in floods on the edge of the trough, when the Sarda, 

centuries ago, flowed in the present bed of the Chuka.” But, despite the 

prevailing sandiness of this tract, the returns of tlio 
Soils and ^ ^ i 

settlement survey show for the cultivated area of the whole 

parganah but 3,348 acres of bJmr^ against 7,614 of mattiydr and 87,1)29 

of ddmat. The mass of these up-lands, including the plain of Puranpur, the 

Jatpura estate, and the northern border, are bounded on the south by a spur 

of the same Chuka forest that skirts them on the east. But below this spur 

again, in the south-west corner of the parganali, lie surrounded by woodland the 

Forests of the par- Gonchai estate and other villages. The parganah forests, of 

gauah generally. which the largest is that along the Chfika, cover an area 

^ Shahgarh, or as it should perhaps more properly be fpelt Shahgarh, is attributed to King 
Ben. See article on Kabar, 


Up-land remainder. 


Soils and 
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Rivers. 


of 129*69 square miles, including waste-land grants (35*70). The general 
nature of these woods and waste grants has been described above.^ Puranpur 
contains, besides, 3*07 square miles of grove or orchard. 

The chief streams of the parganah, which 1‘ollow without much winding 
the general slope of the country, are in westward order 
the SArda, Qumti, Khanaut, and MAla. The SArda, brim- 
ming, and bright, and large,” has already^ been noticed at length. It receives 
on its left bank the Chaundar, Bamhni, KAni, Anjna, Khamaria, and 
Dnbha, all entering the parganah from NepAl or Kheri, but all probably mere 
sutiyds or channels of its own. The Chiika on the right bank is a more 
important affluent; but this too flows in an ancient bed of the Sarda. The 
proposal for tapping from the latter a huge canal, which should trifurcate at 
Mainakot in this parganah, has been detailed elsewhere.^ The remaining streams 
rise in the swamps of Puranpur itself, and during summer become almost 
dry. The Qumti is, just before quitting the parganah, reinforced by the GachAi 
or Gonchdi, a stream of much the same size and length. Tlio principal affluent 
of the Khanaut is the Sakri, which rises in some lagoons beside the ShAh- 
garh castle, already mentioned. The MAla, which rises in tlio swamp along 
the western border, is here a sluggish stream, blocked by dams or struggling 
through weeds and bog. The only other brooks that need be mentioned are 
the Jhukna and Baraua, which quit Puranpur to join the Gumti in ShAhja- 
hanpur. 

The principal morasses are those of the Cluika and MAla. The former 
sometimes shows, as at Sailaha and Baijiinagar, large 
unbroken sheets of water. The latter is probably produced, 
as pointed out in the article on parganah Pilibhft, by an artificial irrigation dam. 
A similar construction converts the course of the Khanaut into a noxious 
swamp. The parganah contained in 1868-69 over 5,280 wells of the usual un- 
bricked and ephemeral typo. But in spite of dams and wells, in spite of the 
fact that a watered is not rented higher than an unwatered crop, little resort 
is had to irrigation. In years of favourable rain the natural moisture of the 
soil suffices for even the thirsty spring crops. And but 12,752 acres are 
returned as watered. 

Except perhaps that of sugar, the parganah has no noteworthy manufac- 
EcoNomcALFEATUBBe, Theio is a small trade in hides and fuel from its 

Products. forests, and in timber imported across the Sarda from 

Nepdl. Many of the landholders take advantage of the pasturage in the wood- 
land glades, and devote their abundant leisure to cattle-breeding. The parganah 
iPage 606. * Pages 612-14. Supra pag« 528, 


Irrigation. 
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SABEILLT. 


was found in 1872 to contain 92,469 head of oxen or kine, and 9,023 of 

buffaloes. But as usual in a tract containing no large 

towns, trade confines itself almost entirely to the sale or 

barter of agricultural raw produce. Of staples grown for the autumn harvest, 

rices, hajra millet, and urd pulse are easily the principal ; 

for the spring harvest wheat covers more than seven times 

as much ground as any other crop. The .weekly markets held at several 

places provide a sale for the surplus grain, and supply the inhabitants with the 

few simple necessaries which they care to buy in return. Amongst such 

marts are the three largest villages of the parganah, Sher- 
JuArkots. , , 

pur-K&lan, Kasganja, and MuzafFarnagar ; the capital 

Piiranpur, Gonchdi, Madhu-Tdnda, Kalinagar, and Anandpur or Bhagwanta- 

pur. The only roads are the two unmetalled lines which, 

Communications. starting from Piiranpur and Mddhu-Tdnda, in the centre 

of the parganah, cross the Mala swamp on the western frontier en route for 
PilibbU. 

Areas of settle- *^^0 survey for the current settlement resulted in 


Communications. 


Areas of settle- 
ment surrey. 


the following classification of area 


Vnasseisable^ 


Asseisable, 



Culturable 

waste. 


Cultivated. 


170.161 


269.042 


299.439 


The current Bottle- Cultivation was reckoned to have increased by 11,352 

ment, acres since the opening of the preceding settlement. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. J. D. Latouebe, under the 
supervision of his chief, Mr. Elliot Colvin. Mr. Latouebe divided the parganah 
into five circles of assessment, corresponding more or less with its natural divi- 
sions. These circles were (1) the Madhu-Tfinda, or uplands of the northern 
corner ; (2) the Piiranpur and (3) Muzaffarn«gar, or uplands of the northern 
and southern centre ; (4) the Gonchdi, or uplands of the south-western corner ; 
and (5) the Tardi or basin of tho Sarda. Rents being paid chiefly in kind, 
rent-rates were first assumed according to . crop. The results were as fol- 
lows : — 
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Circle. 


Crop, 


Rent-rate 

acre. 


per 


Ks. a« p. 


1., Madhu-Tanda 

11., Pfiranpur 

111., Muzaffarnagar 
IV., Gonchai 

V., Tarfii 



Sugar, rice, yegetables, and spring-crops 
than gram. 

Rajra, kodon, and other autumn crops 
Urd, moth, and gram 

Sugar, rice, vegetables, and spring-crops 
than gram. 

Bajra, kodon, and other than autumn crops 
Urd, moth, and gram 
Sugar, wheat, rice, and vegetables 
All other crops... ... ,,, 

Sugar, wheat, rice, and gvarli ... 

Bajra, kodon, and all other crops, except 
Urd and moth ... ... 

Sugar, wheat, and mustard 
Turmeric, tobacco, and vegetables 
All other crops ... 


other 1 



other 


1 

0 

1 


f •• 
§•« 
• •• 
• •9 


• •• 


1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 


12 

5 

15 

15 

9 

2 

5 

15 

2 

5 

2 

15 

8 

2 


10 | 

n 

3 

0 

9 

6 

3 

0 

6 

9 

3 

3 

9 


By applying these rates to the cultivated area, and dividing the result- 
ant rental amongst the different soils, rent-rates according to soil were obtained. 
These soil-rates, which in the process of assessment wore employed as a check 
on the crop-rates, may bo thus summarized: — 


Bent-rate per acre on 


Circle. . 

DUmat or loam. 

Mattiydr or clay. 

Bhur or sand. 




Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Ra. a. 

I. 

••t 

• • » 

1 

124 

1 

64 

0 154 

II. 

•II 

III 

1 

164 

1 

9 

1 Si 

III. 



2 


1 

154 

••• 

IV. 

!•« 

• at 

3 

2 

2 

64 

I 9t 

V. 

Ill 

M9 

1 ^ 

84 

1 

161 

1 S} 


It was by these soil-rates, when applied to the total assessable area, 
^ that the highest gross rental, Rs. 1,87,319, was ob- 

tained. Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent., 


the demand would have reached Bs. 93,659. But in the process of assess- 
ment it was actually fixed at Rs. 97,874, or, including the 10 per cent, cess, 
Rs. 1,07,666. 










BARBILLT. 


ei4 


The anionnt and incidence of the new demand may be thus compared with 
those of the old i — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acte oti 

Total demand 
(excluding 
cesses,} 

Cultivated area. 

^ Assessable area. 

Total area. 

1 

Ks. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. 

former (1840) 

0 9 IJ 

0 2 8 

0 2 04 

66,745 

Current (1872) 

0 25 9 

0 5 9^ 

0 6 3 

97,874 

Increase ... 

1 0 6 

0 3 14 

0 3 2* 

3l>129 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in 
force. A revision (1874) by Mr. Robert Currie and other causes had by 
1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 90,411, 


The proprietors who pay this revenue are almost entirely limited to four 
, , families — the Banjaras of M^dhu-Tanda, the Rfijputs of 

Landlord and tenant. ^ i.. i 

Gonchai and of Jatpura, and the Musalmans of Sher- 

pur. Amongst their tenants, Kisdns, Gobas, Chamars, Mun'ios, and Banjdras 
are most numerous. Out of the 409 estates (including waste-land grants) 
which were entered on the revenue-roll at settlement, 403 were hold in pure 
zaminddri tenure. About three acres only out of ten are held by tenants witli 
rights of occupancy. The following tabic will give some idea of the extent to 
which the proprietary body was altered during the currency of the last settle- 
ment. 


Land alibnated bv j 

Unalibnatbd. 

■ 

Private arrangefneni. 

Decree of Court. 

Remainder. 

Entire villages. 

Portions of vil- 
lages in acres. 

Entire villages; j 

Portions in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions, 

86 

6084 

! 

i 

1 

8851 

173 

S61/, 


Bents 


There were no confiscations for rebellion* The proprietary 
right was in but one case alienated for arrears of 
revenue. Here, as in other parganahs where kind-rents prevail^ the gross 
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rental actually paid by tenants to landlords cannot bo ascertained with any 
accuracy from village papers. The census estimate (Rs. 8,16,704) is no less 
likely to err, and, though it includes manorial cesses, to err on the side of 
exaggeration. The main peculiarity of money-rents in this parganah is that 
they are always paid according to crop, without regard to soil. A certain 
rent,” writes Mr. Colvin, is paid on a certain crop, bo it watered or not; be 
it on the best or the worst soil ; be it on highly cultivated land close to the 
village site or an outlying field in a remote part.” For a second or spring 
crop, grown on the same land that has paid rent in autumn, no fresh rent is 
exacted. 

According to the census of 1872, parganali Piiranpur contained 215 
inhabited villages, of which 102 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Population. tants; 62 between 200 and 500 ; 32 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 
3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 86,059 souls (39,515 females), 
giving 183 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
77,337 Hindds, of whom 35,564 were females; 8,710 Musalrn^ns, amongst 
whom 3,947 were females ; and 12 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census returns 4,762 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,099 were females; 1,980 Rajputs, including 818 females; and 1,022 
Baniyas (453 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
the other caste^, ” which show a total of 69,573 souls (32,194 fomalos). 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(124), Kanaujiya (1,310), Saraswat, and Pande. The chief Rajput clans 
arc the Chauhdn (298), Kateliriya (305), Jangh&ra, Gaur, Rathor, Shiu- 
bansi, Bhadauriya, Kachhwaha, Sakarwar, Ponwar, Songarh, Tomar, and 
Bundola, The Baniyas belong to tho Agarwal, Mahdr, Barasaini, Satwdla, 
Giirer, Manai, Audhiya, Dasa, Bishnoi, and Simali sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst tho other castes are tho Mdli (6,269), Lohdr (1,510), Gada- 
riya (2,062), Kah&r (7,128), Dhobi (1,420), Chamar (6,821), Barhai (2,819), 
Ahir (7,859), Ndi or Hajjdm (1,161), Kisan (13,254), Teli (1,684), Pdsi (4,410), 
and Lodha (4,561). Besides these, the following castes, comprising loss than 
one thousand members are found in this parganah:— Koli, Kdyath, Jdt, Bhar- 
bhunja, Bhangi or Khdkrob, Dakaut, Sonar, Kalwdr, Patwa, Kuinhar, Qujar, 
Tamboli, Kurmi, Bhdt, Dhanuk, Khatik, Belddr, Darzi, Fakir, Banjdra, Mia- 
rnar, Jqgi, Badha, Ghosi, Thdru, and Arakh. The Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (5,502), Sayyids (106), Mughals (129), and Pathaiis (2,973), 
or entered as without disUnction. 


lot 





^bABBItLY. 


History. 


Die'boonpaUons of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
^ . same census. From these it appears that of the mate 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 116 
aro employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,500 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 550 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
cr goods ; 21,992 in agricultural operations ; 1,816 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,604 persons returned as labourers, and 
202 aS>of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 203 as landholders, 67,988 as cultivators, and 
17,868 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imi^erfect, show 2,071 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 59,338 souls. 

Towards the close of Akbar’s reign (1596) we find the uplands of Purau* 
pur divided between muJidls Pfinar and Gola of the Bada- 
yiin government and Dehli province. The malarious wilder- 
ness of the Sdrda basin was unknown, and in all probability belonged, then 
as afterwards, to the Kumaun princes. Mah61 Piinar perhaps comprised tho 
tract between Khanaut and Mala, whore tho old site of its eponymous village 
Pdnar is still traceable. Tho Aln-i-Akbari returns its area* as 3,593 acres 
(5,749 bighas), and its rental as 6,508^ rupees (2,60,340 djjms). But the inci- 
dence of the latter sum, even when considered as rent rather than revenue, is 
extremely high; and it is probable that Abul Fazl’s office knew as little about 
tho country east of the Mdla as they did of Kuindiin and Gola. Of Gola, which 
included the village of Puranpur, something will be said in tho Shahjahfinpur 
notice. Of its ten subdivisions (tappa)y but two, Chuki lpuri and Majhwa, seem 
to have contributed towards the formation of this parganah. But in Puranpur 
Sir Henry Elliot places the whole of Chakidpuri’s 347 villages. 

Parganah Sabna, or Sarbna deriving its name from a village since diluted 
by the S&rda, included the basin of that river, east of the Chuka. It was 
wrested by the Oudh Wazir from the Kumdun Kajas in 1744 or the following 
year; and we afterwards find it held by the regent Rahiiiat. After the blockade 
of the Rohillas by the Marhattas and the NawAb of Oudh in 1752, the latter 
potentate confirmed Rahmat in possession of parganahs Puranpur and Sabna, 
now mentioned in conjunction for the first time. Before their cession to the 
British in 1801 the two had become a single parganah. Piiranpur-Sabna was 
attached to the Bareilly district; but in 1813-14 it was detached, to contribute 
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towards the formation of Sh&hjahanpur. In the Shdhjah4npur district it re- 
mained till 1865, when its greater vicinity to the courts of Pilibhit caused its^ 
re-annexation to Bareilly* It is probable that the close of the year 1879 will 
again see it detached as part of the new district of Pilibhit* 

Rathaura, a village of parganah Karor, stands on the metalled Bareilly 
and Pilibhit road, 9 miles north-east of Bareilly* Less than a mile distant on 
north-west and south-east respectively flow tbo Nakatia river and Girem right 
distributary of the Bahgul canal. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,318 only ; but Rathaura has a third- 
class police-station, a district post-office, and an encamping-ground for troops. 

RAmnagar or Ahichhatra,^ once the capital of a mighty kingddhi, i» 
now but a largo village in parganah Sarauli of the Aonla tabsil. Standing at 
the extreme eastern corner of that parganah, in tho wedge between Aril and 
Pairiya rivers, it is some 20 miles distant from Bareilly and 8 from Aonla. 
Though inaccessible to wheeled vehicles, it is easily reached by a ride from tho 
railway-station at the latter*^ The population according to tho last census 
(1872) was 2,7 15 souls. Tho village has an elementary school, and holds market 
twice weekly. 

The name of Ahicbhatar or Ahichhatra is at present confined to tho great 
fortress rising just outside the walls of the village, but now included in the 
lands of Alampur Kot or Nasratganj, which adjoins Raranagar on the north. 
This stronghold is by far the chief object of interest at or near Rdmnagar ; but 
in its ancient Buddhist topes and modern Jaina temple tho village has other 
claims to attention. 

To begin with the fort. As its circumference is over miles, and its intc- 
Ancient walled crowned with tho foundations of old brick buildings, it 

city of Ahichhatra. should rather bo called the ruins of a walled city. Ap- 
l)roached from Aonla in the early morning it appears like a low range of hills, 
the illusion being increased by tho outlying mounds and by snowy glimpses 
of a higher range— the highest in the world — behind it* The place is on nearer 
inspection disappointing. Its curtains and bastions are mere crumbling banks 
of brick, and the few scraps of standing wall seldom rise more than 3 
or 4 feet from the summit of those banks* The casual observer would hardly 
recognize, in tho slight prominences from the mass of d^hris^ the remains of 
flanking towers. The heaps of brick which once formed tho walls are, never- 

* From notes taken by the coravilcr during: a personal visit to Ranina^ar. ^General 
Onnningham seems to have somewhat overrated the difRciilties of approach*. Some 
ravines cross the road it is true, hut they arc all shallow, and there is none over which 
the horse of average intelligence will not find his way. It should be mentioned that through- 
('ut hia description of Ahichhatra Gcooral Cuuuiughaiu calls the Aril by tlic name of its trihit* 
h^ry, Gangnn, 
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tholess, of considorablo height. They attain a general altitude of from 28 to 80 
feet, rising on the west side to 35 ; while a single tower near the south-west 
corner, the S&hib Burj, is 47 foot raised above the road outside. 

Ascending these walls we find ourselves on an elevated space averaging 
some 15 to 20 foot above the surface of the surroauding country. The inte- 
rior of the fort is occupied by a mixture of brambly scrub and ploughed 
land. The bushes resound with the blithe cry of the grey partridge; but the 
fields perhaps predominate. Their soil must be extremely barren, for almost 
every clod one picks up is a piece of old brick. Ancient copper coins^ are fre- 
quently exhumed by the ploughman, and may be obtained in some quantity 
from the people of the neighbourhood. Of several mounds within the 
fbrtress, the highest is that occupied by the remains of a thallus temple 
near the middle of the north wall. The mound itself is a conical heap of 
bricks towering some 65 feet above the level of the plain without ; and Gene- 
ral Cunningham calculates that the temple which crowned it must have 
risen yet 100 feet higher. Of the latter nothing remains except the founda- 
tions and the gigantic stone thallus, once eight feet high, and still three and a 
half feet in diameter, from which the mound derives its name of Bhim-ka- 
gaja (gada) or Bhitn’s mace.” The upper part of this monolith lies broken off 
beside the base; stricken, the people say, by lightning, but more likely shat- 
tered by the hammer of some Muslim iconoclast. It is now apparently used 
as a whetstone ; and near it, on the narrow summit of the mound, the ignor- 
ance of some too zealous Hindu has placed figures of Buddha,^ rifled from 
one of the neighbouring topes. Similar instances of mistaken worship may 
be noticed in Udmuagar itself, where two Buddhist statues havo been installed 
under trees as tutelary deities {gawdn dewaty rakhwdla dewaty bhumiay or khem- 
pati) of-the village. The gods of Nasratganj are confessedly borrowed from 
a similar source, although not so clearly of Buddhist origin.^ 

From this mound may be obtained an extended view of the surrounding 
country, sandy, but well tilled and dotted with groves. It is also the best 
point for a general survey of the fort and adjacent mounds. The fort is seen 
to resemble in shape an irregular right-angled triangle,^ with the right angle 

‘ Sorae of these coins arc coppers of Asoka’s reign. Others bear inscriptions in tlic 
Persian character ; and the compiler saw one of the reign of Ahmad Shfih (1748-54), a relic, 
perhaps, of tho lime when Ali Muhammad attempted the restoration of the fort. * These 
must have been placed here since 1862-63, as they are not mentioned by General Cunningham. 
• The tutelary gods of a Rohilkhand village arc most often discovered under some tree on 
outskirts, generally a sacred fig kpipal, bar, pdkar') or nim. And the statues of Buddha found 
hereabouts arc of the usual type, representing the great fuith-fouudcr sitting cobblcr-wiso. 
with ucgro-like ringlets and long-lobed ears. In some cases aerial figures flit over his right 
shoulder. The lengths of the three sides, as given by General Cunningham, arc : west, 
6,500 ; north, 6,400; and south-east, 7,400 feet. He counted 32 towers ; but tho earlier hui' 
voyor. Captain Hodgson, who calls Ahichhatra “the Fandfi’s fort,” gives the number as 34, 
some places the walls arc 16, ami their parapets feet thick, 
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towards the north-west ; and the angles of the fortification, especially on the 
northern side, stand out with exceeding clearness. An arched gateway, built 
on the south-eastern wall by the Rohillas, which was standing at tho time of 
General Cunningham’s visit some sixteen years ago, has now disappeared. 
Two other mounds are seen within the fort, and a number of all sizes, from 20 
to 1,000 feet diameter, without, on the north and west. Of those inside tho 
fort there is little to be said. Both show traces of buildings which General 
Cunningham considers to have been large Brahmanical temples. That which 
stands due west of the Bhim-ka-gaja is picturesquely shaded by a grove of 
miscellaneous trees, amongst which may be discerned a small Muslim shrine 
and a modern Hindu hermitage.^ On a third mound just outside the western 
gate are planted the foundations of a small temple, filled with ashes, which 
perhaps record its destruction by the Muslims ifi ono of their earlier raids 
Bcrainst tho Katehriya Rajputs. Here were discovered a terracotta figure of 
Shiva, with the usual lavish allowance of arms and eyes, and a left arm hold- 
in(r a conch, which must once have belonged to an idol of his rival Vishnu. 
F^r hundred feet south of the great bastion is another extensive mound, 
which from its ruins General Cunningham believes to have been a monastery, 
enclosing a temple not loss than 80 feet high. In and about the fortress he 
discovered not less than twenty temples of various sizes; but except that 
beside tho western gate and tho Bhim-ka-gaja, none yielded sculptures, by 
which their original dedication could be absolutely identified. 

The most numerous and ancient remains at Aliiehhatra are, however. 


Buddhist remains. 


those of Buddhist origin. A dozen places, generally mounds 
or groups of mounds, are shown as such in the map 


(plate xliv.) of the Archaeological Survey Report for 18G2-63 ; but of these some 
are perhaps Jaina monuments.* Tho chief stupa, tope, or relic temple, is that 
which 'Stands on a groat irregular mound nearly a mile due w'cst of the north- 
west corner of the fortress, and about the same distance north-north-east from 
Ilamnatrar. The round shield-liko roof of the tope, just appearing above tho heap 
of earth and d4bris that surrounds it, has given the mound the name of chhatar 
(the umbrella) or pisanhari-ka-chhatar (tho mill-grinder’s‘ chhatar). The por- 
tion of the ruin still loft exposed is 30 feet in diameter, and attains a height 
of 40 feot above the neighbouring fields. Its original dimensions, 50 feet of 


1 Both this mound and the Bhim-ka-gaja are called by the rcirenuo survey map « Ain- 
chole<^’ towers. They are also called on the spot wichuas. l^ithor word seems to mean any. 
thinff morn than a hiffh Dlace ” * As for luatanco Katari Khcra and another spot 

beside the iSdorn PilLnitli temple. » The small handmill of the country consisting 

of two round wheel-like stones, the upper revolving on the lower. The word tranalated 
mill-grinder is feminine ; for lierc, as in other eastern coimtncs, corn is almost always pulvcr- 
by “ two womeu grindiDg at the mill/' 
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diameter and 57 of height, were increased by later additions to 75 and 77 feet 
respectively.^ About 46 years ago ^ome British officer burrowed into it a 
gallery of 91 feet, and a shaft of unkjsown depth, now filled with rubbish. Uti- 
lizing and continuing his pr^ecessor^s excavations. General Canriingham 
made a few unimportant troves, including a rudely 'adorned round steatite 
box, and a globular vase of the same material. The former contained some 
beads with minute fragments of seed-pearl and rock-crystal ; the latter a 
mysterious earthen cake with small stones for currants. The discoverer 
identifies this stupa with one which Hwen Thsang mentions as built by Asoka 
about 250 B. 0. ; and it certainly resembles in form the Bhilsa topes of that 
age. The conclusion that it was enlarged not earlier than from 400 to 
500 A.D. is a matter of much less certainty.* 

A few hundred yard? north of the old fort, and east of the Nasratganj 
^ . . homesteads, stands a far smaller hillock named Katari 

khera, which is perhaps a corruption of Kottari khera, or 
the temple mound. Here General Cunningham unearthed the limestone^ 
plinth and almost vanished walls of a small temple which he at first imagined 
to be a Buddhist monument. But except a broken statue which probably 
represents Buddha/ there was nothing distinctively Buddhist about the temple. 
There were, however, several nude figures which the General afterwards (1871) 
ass^ned to Jain artists of tho sky-clad” (t. e. stark-naked) sect. And on a stone 
railing pillar which contained six rows of such figures appeared the following 
dedicatory inscription : — Achary a Indranandi Sishya Mahddari Pdrasvapatisya 
kottari,'*^ — Maharlari, disciple of tho teacher Indranandi, to the temple of 
Parasvapati.” Parasva pati is of course equivalent to Parasvanath ; and Pa- 
rasvandth or Parsva was, as already mentioned, the great tirthankara or pro- 
phet whom some suppose to share with Mahdvira the honour of founding the 
Jaina faith.® Another image apparently naked, a small stone bearing the in- 
scription navagrahd^'* or nine planets,” and the fragment of a large pillar, 
bearing on each of its four faces lions, the symbols of Mahav^ra, completed tho 
General’s discoveries. From the character of these inscriptions he infers that 
tho temple was erected before the fall of the Gupta dynasty in 319 A.D. 

^ Archaeological Survey Report, I62>6^^3, p. 261. * That conclusion is based on the 

fact that Hwen Thsang doeanot mention its (jeir.g out of repair in 634. But repairs and en- 
largcmeut arc different things. Th<^ temple may hare been kept in good repair up to the date 
of iiwen Thsang’s visit, although enlarged fOO years before. ^ The species of limestone 

used is block kankar, ^ but the Jain saints exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas in 

appearance.’^— History t Bk. II., Chap. IV. ® JFor some account of Pirasn^th 

see p. 486 Bvpra^ Bijnor notice ; and of Mah&bir, Gaz., Ill,, 600* Muzaffarnagar notice. Of two 
alternative readings, Pirasvapati and Parasvamati, General Cunningham selects the latter. 
During his visits to Robilkhand he seems almost, indeed, to hare forgotten the great name of 
Parasn.'ith. The principal object at Ramnagar, outside Us mighty fortress, is the modern tem- 
ple of Parasnath ; but this he does not even mention. The remains at Mordhaj (Bijnor) ho 
visited \ but those at Parasnath, in the same neighbourhood and district, failed to attract him. 
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With the Jainas Ahichhatra is still a place of much sanctity. A short dis- 
tance north of the village, on a great mound once perhaps crested with some 
more ancient pile, stands the modern temple of P&rasndth. This is a large brick 
building, entered by a wide colonnaded courtyard. A space about equal to 
that of the yard is occupied hy the buildings of the temple proper, which two 
squat domes and a couple of cupolas render conspicuous for miles around. 
Deprived of these excrescences the temple would much resemble the private house 
of an owner with mongrel tastes in architecture. There is great mixture of 
styles, of Saracenic and Roman arches, of flat roofs and tunnel vaults. Most of- 
the buildings have once been plastered, but the plaster has in most cases pooled 
off, and about half the rooms are roofless. For eleven months and more of tho 
year the temple is untenanted, except by the martins, whoso nests cling in 
clusters to its domed ceilings. Rut in Chait (March-April) its deserted 
chambers are peopled by Saraogis or Srfivakas, Jain tradesmen who leave 
Meerut, Dehli, and even Arnbdla, to hold here an eight-day fair. 

Connected with Ahichhatra is an inscription of tho Gupta period at Dil wiiri, 
Neig hbouring miles south of tho fort; but this too has been damaged by 
places of interest, constant use as a whetsone. At Gulariya, 2^ miles north, is 

another gigantic thallus or lingam; and tho name of Bhimlaur, one mile to tho east, 
shows that a similar monument of Shaiva worship must have existed there also. 
It may be mentioned that at Alampur, just outside the fort on the north, stands 
an indigo factory worked by a native. Like most of the surrounding villages, 
Alampur is built chiefly of material from the fort or tho surrounding mounds. 
The fort is practically an inexhaustible storehouse of gigantic and durable bricks. 

We first hear of Ahichhatra in the Mahdbhdrata. The great kingdom of 
History Panchdla, sings the poet, extended from the Himalaya 

mountains southwards to tho river Chambal. The capital 
of north Panchdla, now Rohilkhand, was Ahichhatra. Just before tho heroic 
struggle for Hastinapur, or about 1430 B.C., Drona, tho tutor of the Pandavas, 
ejected Drupada, king of Panchfila, from the northern half of his realm. 

Popular legend, however, assigns the foundation of tho fort to a younger 
man than Drupada or Drona. It is said that the latter found the boy Adi 
AMr (Ahar?) sleeping under the guardi^ship of a cobra with expanded hood, 
and, struck by the prodigy, predicted for the youngster an imperial future. Tho 
prophesy was verified. Adi became R&ja and founded the fortress, still some- 
times called Adikot. His memory lingers also in the title of the Adisagar, a neigh- 
bouring tank which possesses an area of about 93| acres. The name of Ahfchha* 
tra is explained by the statement that its founder once had a snake {aid) for his 
canopy chhatra^ It exists in another form as Ahi-kshetra or snake-field. 
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It appears^ however, that the Buddhists must have adopted the 
legend of* Adi to do honour to their own hero and prophet. Hwen Thsang 
records that outside the town wa's a ndga-hrada or serpent tank,” beside 
which Buddha had preached for seven days to convert the N%a or serpent king ; 
and that Asoka (ciVc. 250 B. 0.) had erected a stupa on the hallowed spot. 
The stupa in question, that now known as the Pisanhdri-ka-chhatar, might 
perhaps have been called, after the event it commemorated, the Ahi or serpent 
chhatra. But General Cunningham infers that the Buddhist legend repre- 
^ sented the converted Ndga as forming a canopy over Buddha with his expanded 
hood. Such legends are not unknown amongst the Buddhists, and he miglit 
have added amongst the Hindus and Jainas also. A similar story is told at 
Buddha-Gaya of the Naga king Muchalinda, who with his expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by the malignant demon 
M6ra.” The custom of representing Hindu gods with hooded snakes forming 
canopies over their heads is common enough, as will be seen by any one who cares 
to examine the plates at the end%f Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. The same work 
shows two statues of Buddha thus decorated, and mentions another as seen by 
Major Mackenzie in Ceylon.^ Bat the deities whose heads are most often shaded 
by snakes are Vishnu and his incarnations and it was perhaps as the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu that Buddha first acquired this head-dress. Amongst the Jainas 
P6rasn4th is invariably portrayed with a chhatra of cobras rampant above his 
head ; and some legends accounting for their presence have been told above.*^ 

But the mention of Ahichhatra in the Mahihhdrata clearly shows it to 
have flourished long before Buddhist or Jaina times. It was probably called 
after some local Hindu temple or idol ; and the fact that its name chimed in so 
well with their own sacred legends may have accounted for its early selection 
by Buddhist and Jainas as a site for their shrines. The city appears in tho 
geography of Ptolemy (circ. 150A.D.) as Adisadra, a fact which shows that 
the traditions of Adi are at least coeval with the beginning of the Christian era. 
But Professor Wilson remarks that the name of Ahichhatra seems to have been 
applied to more than one town.^ 

When visited in 634A.D. by tho Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, Mi- 
chi-ta-lo was just 3 miles (17 or 18 li) in circuit, and defended by natural 
obstacles. These obstacles were protably the Aril and Pairiya streams, which, 
surrounded by primaeval forest, must have carried a larger volume of water 
than now. The city contained 10 Buddhist monasteries, which sheltered about 
1,000 monks ; and 9 Brahmanical temples, attended by some 300 worshippers of 
Shiva, who smeared themselves with ashes. The great stupa beside the serpent 

^ Hindu Pantheon, pUtes .70lV, 761II, page 230. * Ibid., plates 91, 12, 58, GOV, 80l. 

8 Supra page. 480-37. ^ Translation of Vishnu Furana, foot-note 20. 
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tank flanked by four smaller topes, whose mounds enabled General Cun- 
ningham to identify it with the Pisanbari-ka-chhattar. 

The wealth of Brahmanical remains at 4hichhatra shows that as Bud- 
dhism declined the number of Hindu temples increased. At what time the town 
was finally deserted it is impossible to say. While shooting some years ago 
amongst its bushy ruins, Mr. F. W. Porter discovered a well-executed bas- 
relief of two lions, with an inscription which showed the date of their 
sculpture to have been 1060 sanvaty or 1004A.D. The neighbourhood was 
a stronghold of Katehriya Rajputs, and Ahichhatra was possibly destroyed 
either in Ghiyas-ud-din’s savage attack on that tribe (1266), or during the 
later and more systematic devastations of Firoz (1379-85). 

When next we hoar of the fortress, Ali Muhammad is searching for 
gome fastness wherein to defend himself against the possible wrath of his 
liege lord the emperor. About‘1740 he attempted to restore Ahichhatra ; but 
after spending a- sum estimated by General Cunningham at £ 10,01)0, and by 
the country folk at £1,000,000, ho abandoUfd the project as beyond his means. 
He was eventually besieged and captured at Bangarh in Biiclaun,^ a castle 
which, though many miles further to the south, lias sometimes been confused 
with Ahichhatra. Ho has left on the south-eastern side of the fort somo 
parapets varying at top from 2| to 3^ feet in thickness. 

Such are the disjointed chronicles of a most ancient but now almost 
invisible city. In its present state of decay Aliiclihatra can show nothing to 
repay the mere sightseer. But to the antiquary and the curious in local his- 
tory it is full of interest, if not romance. 

Kichua, a largo village giving its name to the parganah so called, stands 
on the tkimetalled road connecting Pilibhit with the metalled Naini Tal line. 
About 2^ miles north of Bareilly as the crow flies, it is some 3 miles more by 
road. The population by the last census was 1,576 persons, distributed over 
a site of about 1,200 acres. 

Richha has a third-class police-station, district post-office, elementary 
school, and market held twice or more weekly. It possesses tw^o Hindu 
temples with moderate endowments. On the first Sunday in Jeth (May- June) 
begins a fair which lasts six days, and is called 3Iela hhale edldr he? 

The name of Richha is said to derived from the bears {richh) >vhi^Ii 

formerly prowled about its site. Its eastern portion, called 

^ ^ Tdnda, or the encampment of Caujaras,” was founded 

by members of that clan in the reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) ; and two 

* S//pro pp, 106-107. * 7.e. the fair of the good chief, probably gdbir-i-Masaud Ghazi. 

Vide supra p. 90 j and G,, II., 77, 
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oilier villages, named respectively Tdnda and Banjaria, adjoin it on the^ 

sontb. The western part of the village was settled by B&jputs under one 

Dhorajit. ^ 

Richha, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the east by 

parganah Jahinabad of the Pilibhit tahsil; on the north by parganahs Ndnak- 

mata, Kilpuri, and Rudarpur of the Tar&i district ; on the north-west or west 

by parganahs Ohanmahla and K&bar of its own tahsil and by parganah and tahsil 

Mirganj ; and on the south by parganahs and tahsils Karor and NawAbganj. 

j^coording to the official statement of 1878, it contained 169 square miles and 

acres; but according to the earlier revenue survey nearly 1^ square miles 

less. Details of area, as furnished by the settlement survey, and of population, 

as given by the census, will bo hereafter showu. The parganah contains 204 

estates {mahdla) distributed amongst 120 villages {mauza$). 

Like the adjoining Kdbar, Richha is a well-watered plain, sloping generally 

^ from north to south, or rather south-west. The highest 

Fhtsigal fbaturbs. , . 

observed levels 657 feet above the sea at Utarsia on the 

north-eastern, and the lowest 581 feet at Nirbhua and Xkilabad on the south- 
western border. The pargana is formed of the shallow basins (khddir) and 
low watersheds (bdngar) of four rivers — the Pangaili, East Bahg6l, Deoraniya, 

and Dhora. The two former wind from north to south, 
Rivers. . 1 1 1 . , , . , 

with a slight tendency towards the west ; and the tendency 

becomes more pronounced in the case of the two latter, which sometimes flow 

’due south-west. The Pangaili, in the upper part of its course called Harnaria, 

is outside the parganah rather than of it. After forming for some distance 

the eastern boundary and making an occasional diversion into the interior, it 

passes onwards into Jahdnabad. Next to the Pangaili, on the west, ^Jies the 

course of the Bahgul, which receives on its left or eastern bank Sukhdi 

brook. The Deoraniya and Dhora, the latter the more westerly of the two, 

form in places the western or north-west frontier. The Dhora is joined or 

rejoined on its left bank by an affluent or branch, the Little (Chhota) Dhora; 

and is perhaps connected wi/^® ^^^xora, a stream which quits this parganah 

to join the Sankha in Karori 

The Kunwarpur branch of the Bahgiil canal crosses the northern frontier 
at Utarsia, and after flowing southwards for several miles, 
and canalizing a small westerly watercourse, reissues as the 
Ughanpur main line. Further south, at Ughanpur itself, it branches into two 
distributaries, right and loft. Replenished by a dam at Churaili, the former 
again divides into two channels, of which the more eastern, is afterwards joined 
by the latter. Both the Churaili distributaries pass southwards into Nawdbgauj. 


Rivers. 


Canals. 
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main line and Sfaariftiagar distribatary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal some- 
times stsay across the E4bar frontier into this parganah. 

The remark made forty years ago by Mr. Head, that “ the great charac- 
teristic of Kiohha is its splendid and extensive irrigation,” has indeed become 
truer than ever. Not only have canals been since then aligned on soientifio 
principles. The unbricked wells, whose absence he notices, may now be found in 
fair quantities along the Karor border, between the Dhora and Deoraniya rivers. 
And 61*4 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered. 

But though means of irrigation are profuse, irrigation is barely require<% 
in ordinary years. The spring-level, everywhere high, is in the extreme north 
so high as to prove a fertile source of malaria. We have here a continuation 
of the mir tract, already mentioned in the article on Giiaumahla. Adjoining 
as it does the tardi, this region is backward in both tillage and population. As, 
however, one travels further south, the climate and general condition of the 
country improve ; and on the Nawdbganj or Karor frontier one reaches villages 
as forward as any in the district. v 

Its crops are the only noteworthy product of Richha. The principal 
Eookoiiioai,*«4iobes. staples are, in autumn, rices, maize, jodr, bajra, and sugar- 
Erodttcts. Qane ; in spring, wheat and chick-pea (gram). Rices and 
wheat cover respectively almost three and four times as largo an area as any 
other crop of their harvest. Grain not required by the growers is sold at the 
chief town, Richha, at Mundia-Jdgir, Caridpur, Basdharan, Bihdripur, and other 
Marts, communica- villages which can boast of weekly markets. A large 
tions- cattle-fair is held at Gunhan-Hatu. The metalled Bareilly 

and Naini T41 road passes northwards through the west of the parganah, being 
joined at Maksudanpur by the unmetalled line from Pilibhit vid Richha. 

The following table shows the comparative areas of the parganah at the 
Areas of settlement of *^^0 present settlements, as given in the 

survey. report on the latter : — 



Unassbssable. 

Assessable. 


Settle- 


Bevenue’- 

free. 

Old 


Cultivated, 


Total. 


Barren, 

waste and 
groves. 

1 Fallow, 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Un irri- 
gated. 

Total. 

Total 


Former 

Present 

Acres. 

8,164 

10,616 

Acres. 

18,013 

11,944 

Acres. 

12.029 

6,206 

{ Acres. 

1 3,468 

1,167 

Acres, 

27.784 

48,321 

Acres. 

85,831 

30,217 

Acres. | 

03,616 

70,638 

Acres. 

79,112 

85,910 

Acres. 

105,289 

108,470 

Difference, 


-6,088 

-5,824 

-.2,301 

+ 20,537 

1 —6,694 

+ 4,923 

+ 6,798 

+ 3,181 
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in all parganahs of the same tahsil, theliatfeft Stea hadin^lMasrf^ 
This result is in every case assigned chiefly to the appropriation of cultivated 
land for canal purposes. ^ 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
The current settle- supervision of his chief, Mr, S. M. Moens. He divided the 
parganah into three circles, t?i«. (1) the southern, largest, 
healthiest, and most populous ; (2) the central, smaller, less healthy, and less 
thickly inhabited ; and (3) the mdr or northern, which was smallest and, as 
jgp^ready mentioned, most backward. Here, as elsewhere in the Baheri tahsil,' 
^ ^ ^ rents are paid almost wholly in kind ; and the rent-rates 

assumed for the calculation of the gross rental were, there- 
fore, fixed according to crop.^ The following statement shows the result in the 
case of the principal growths : — 


Bsst-ratb per aorb in 
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lU^Qal. tho yrhola of the period here ehowii hh initaixee farm or 

sale for amuifilrof reveoue ocoQrred’<»a,^ot that speaks well for the lightness of 
the hist iyeS^ent. ■ « * 

ik^fding to the census of lS72, pargana Bichha contained 270 inhabi- 
ted villages, of arhioh 106 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
no between 200 and 500 ; 38 between 500 and 1,000 ; 15 
between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered in the same year 95,516 souls (44,361 females), giving 56 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 68,504 Hindds, 
of whom 31,583 were females ; and 27,012 Masalm&os, amongst whom 12,778 
were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,480 Brahmans, of whom 1,097 were females; 1,055 
Bdjputs, including 447 females ; and 708 Baniyds (812 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in *Hhe other castes,” whose total is 
64,261 souls (29,727 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (358), Kanaujiya (229), and SAraswat. The 
chief B4jput clans are the Katehriya (230), Janghdra, Chauh&n, Gaur, Gautam, 
Bdthor, Shidbansi, Bais, Tomar, and Sawant. The Baniyds belong to the 
Agarwdl, Mabdr, Satwala, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Mdli (9,063), Kdyath (1,207), Kahdr, 
(3,121), Dhobi (1,227), Chamdr (10,037), Jdt (1,870), Barhai (1,473), Ahfr 
(2,236), Nai or Hajjdm (1,215), Bhangi or Khdkrob (1,235), Teli (1,465), 
Kurmi (19,696),*^ and Belddr (2,446). Beside these, the following castes, com- 
prising less than one thousand members, are found in this pargana: — Koii, 
Loh4r, Gadariya, Bharbbunja, Dakaut, Gosdin, Soudr, Eisdn, Kalwdr, Nat, 
Chhipi, Patwa, Kumhdr, Gujar, Tambolt, Bairdgi, Bbdt, Dhdnuk, Darzi, 
Lodha, Banjdra, and Jogi. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(24,427), Sayyids (348), Mughals (147), and Pathdns (21,00), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 208 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,897 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,043 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 20,650 in agricultural operations ; 4,609 in industrial oooupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,453 persons returned as labourers, and 
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542 as dP no q>oci6ed occupation. Taking the total popniition, irres- 
peotive of age or eex, the same refciirns give 745 as landhol^wj $3,136 
cultivators, and 31,635 as engaged In occupations unconnected #itfi "Agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, iliSw 776 
males as able to read and write out of a totataaale population numbering 51,155 
souls. 

In the Ain-^i^Akbari (1596) pargana Richha has no place. It then formed 
a portion of mahdls Hatmana (now absorbed in Chaumahla) 
and B&lai (now in Jahanabad). The former belonged to the 
Sambhal, and the latter to the Badayiin government of the Dehli province. 
Two other Akbari parganas of Sambhal — Kdbar and Sirsdwan — seem also to have 
contributed villages towards the formation of Richha. But when Richha was 
formed is a matter of doubt. We first hear of it when Nawdb Faiz-ullah Kh&u 
(1774-94 >, in whose fief of Rampur it lay, severed a portion of its area as 
material for his new pargana of Chaumahla. At the cession to the Company 
(1801) it was included in the district of Bareilly; and when in 1 233-34 a 
northern division was detached from that district, Richha was detached with it. 
In 1841-42, however, the pargana and the rest of the new division were rean- 
nexed to Bareilly ; and since then Richha has been affected by no territorial 
readjustments. 

Saneha, a parganah of the Aonla tahsil, is bounded on the north-east 
by parganah and tahsil Karor, and on the north by parganah and tahsil 
Mirganj, the frontier being sometimes formed by the fickle bed of the R6m- 
ganga ; on the west by parganah Aonla of its own tahsil, the boundary here 
and there coinciding with the courses of the Aril and Katra ; on the south by 
the Budaun district ; and on the east by parganah Balia of its own tahsil. Its 
total area, according to the oflScial statement of 1878, was 83 square miles 
and 163 acres, a measurement more than two miles less than that of the 
scentific but earlier revenue survey. Details of this area and also of the 
population will be hereafter given. The parganah contains 259 estates or 
mahdlSf distributed amongst 126 mamas or villages. 

Saneha lies in the alluvial plain of the R4mganga, and is therefore as 
Physical v ^ tract as could be found anywhere. The highest 

observed level is 552 feet above the sea at Fatehganj 
beside the Ajil, and the lowest 520 feet at Keiina Shadipur beside the Bajha. 
A map attached to the settlement report makes some attempt to divide the 
parganah into three parallel belts running north-west and south-east. The 
belt nearest the ^imganga is called khddir or river flats, and the two other 
bangar or uplands. These divisions may for purposes of description be adopted 
tere also. But the whole parganah is in truth a river-flat, and the so-called 




'mmr: 


Khidir. 


And Bangar. 


M most a%atly-raised terraces mami% levels 
ito river. ' 

kh4dir belt 'which immediately adjoins the Edmganga is extremely 
fertile, though less fertile than the corresponding tract in par- 
ganahs Aonlamnd Sarauli. The height of its wafer-level 
renders irrigation needless, even for sugarcane ; and manure is little used, except 
for garden produce. But the khddir sometimes suffers from a superfluit}’* of 
water. It is damaged by occasional floods, which leave, how^ever, riciralluvial 
deposits. It was perhaps the fear of these floods that thirty years ago aban- 
doned the tract to the occupation of coarse marketable grasses. But the margin 
of cultivation has since then descended, the bulk of the kh&dir is richly culti- 
vated, and rents are steadily rising. 

Though called hangar by the map just mentioned, the second belt is in 
the settlement report itself styled old khadir. Adjoining 
the kh&dir, on the west, it resembles that tract in many of 
its qualities. It in fact merely represents a similar but older deposit of tho 
same river. Its fertility is high. Water being near the surface, irrigation is 
not absolutely requisite, and is practised only in years of drought. 

The third and most westerly is also the most backward tract. It contimios 
its course north-westwards into parganah Aonla, where, as here, it is named tho 
2nd class bdngar.” Towards the banks of the Aril large patches of jungle, 
the only forestin the parganah, are encountered. At tho last settlement of land 
revenue (1835) this forest stretched for miles. The dhdk was formerly cut every 
seven years for fuel, while its leaves and gum were annually sold. But with 
the advent of the railway felling became more frequent, and the last traces of 
woodland must before long disappear. In this belt inl^ation is both required 
and practised. The Aril and wells are the principal sources of the water used. 

Excluding the Aril and Ramganga, which bound rather than enter the 
parganah, there are no perennial streams. But several old 
water-bearing beds of the Ramganga meander across the 
country, supplying in their pools its only large natural reservoirs. Amongst 
these beds must, perhaps, be reckoned the Bajha and Andhariya, which, when 
they flow at all, follow from north to south the general slope of the country. 
The Khalasi is another small water-course running in the same direction, and 
joining the Aril almost opposite Atarchendi (of Aonla). All these streams 
receive in times of flood the surplus waters of the tortuous Aril, the two former 
carrying it oflF to swell the Rfimganga. 

The soils are of the usual varieties — diimat (loam), mattljfdr (clay), and bhdr 
Products, marketi, (sand). The cultivated area is returned as containing 55*2 
comwuaications, p^j. 3 Q .4 second, and 14 ; *4 of tho 
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last. As might bo expected in a plain where there are no largo towns, and 
where but 8*6 per cent of the total area is barren, the products of the parganah 
are almost wholly agricultural. The principal crops of the autumn harvest are 
hdjm millet and rices, a secondary place being taken by maize, ^odr millet, 
and cotton. Of the 15,130 acres cultivated for the spring harvests, 12,031 are 
returned as sown with wheat ; and the area of other crops is comparatively 
insignificant. Local produce finds hero a readier sale than in most parga- 
nahs, for Saneha possesses more than the usual number of market villages 
and more than the usual iniloago of communications. Tho chief places 
are AliganjY Gaini, Bhamaura, and Basharatganj. At the last named is a station 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which passes due east and west through 
the heart of the parganah. Each of the two halves into which it bisects Saneha 
is traversed by a road running south-westwards towards Budaun. Of these 
two highways, the northern is unmctalled as far as Aonla in the next parganah ; 
but the southern is metalled throughout. 

Settlement o f The areas of the parganah at tho time of tho past 

land-revenue. present revenue settlements may bo thus compared : — 


Total area 
Revenue- free 
llarron 


Assessable ... 


[ Old waste 
I New fallow 
) Cultivated 
I Total 



At last sctilo- 
rnent. 

By incasure- 
mcn fc. 

Increase per 
cent. 

Decrease per 
cent. 


Acres. 

62.851 

Acres, 

65,337 

•09 


... 

4,519 1 

2,888 


36* 

... 

4,022 

4,606 

14‘5 


... 

67,332 

7,558 

. . . 

66 3 

•»» 

1,0.34 

190 


81 6 

... 

26,944 

38,095 

46*8 

. . ■ 

... 

44, .310 

45,843 

3‘4 



The increase of cultivation was, its already noted, chieny in tho khddir 
tract. Of tlio cultivated area, 27*6 per cent, is returned as watered. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
system of assessment has been noted above, ^ and wo need hero give only the 
special details affecting this parganah. Dividing Saneha into tliroo circles, 
eurresponding with tho tracts already described, he assumed the following rent- 
rates for tho various soils of each : — 



Soil. 

Circle I., Khddir. 

Circle II., Old 
lihAdir. 

Circle in., 
Bdngar. 

Dumat 

f Irrigated 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

4 8 0 

** 1 UnirrIgated ... 

4 8 0 

4 12 0 

3 10 0 

M a Hit/dr , 

4 Irrigated 


3 14 0 

3 6 0 

“ ) Unirrigated ... 

3 8 0 

2 10 0 

Bhxlr 

( Irrigated 



i .3 4 0 


“ I Unirrigated ... 

3 ’4___8 

3 6 0 

i 2 6 0 


*Since the abolition of its house-tax in Octoher, 1S7<>, Alijranj nr ITaidarganj has had no 
Claims to bo described In a separate Gazetteer article. Its population amounted in 1872 to 
bB19 souls only. * Supra p. 612. 
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The application of these rates to the assessable area gave the parganah a 
gross rental of Rs. 1,47,425. Deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would have reached Rs. 73,712. The figure actually proposed was 
Bs. 73,230, or, including the 10 per ceht. cess and fees (nazrdna) on revenue- 
free lands, Rs. 81,135. The results and incidence of the new demand may be 
thus compared with tlio^e of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre on 

Total demand, 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. Total 

area. 

KXC1.UD1NG OBSSES. 


Initial. Final. 

Initial. Final. Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. Final. 


Bb a. p. Ks. a. p. 

Hfl. a. p. its. a. p Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bb. Rb. 

Former 

2 3 2 1 7 93 

14 6} 1 3 9 0 14 8} 

1 0 111 

65,087 49,256 

rresent ... 

... 2 1 IJ 

... 1 12 2 

1 8 3} 

... . 73,230 

Increase ... 

... U 10 1 ^ 

1 

... 0 8 6 

0 7 

... 23,975 


The increase, 42 [)er cent., was justified by the large advance in cultiva- 
tion, and met with few or no objections from the landholders concernod. 
Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, Mr. Moens’ demand is still 
in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 reduced it to Rs. 73,073. 

The proprietors who pay this demand are, as usual in the Aonla tahsil, 
chiefly Rajputs. Amongst their tenants Kisdns, 
Mu I Acs, and Rajputs predominate. The average cul- 
tivator’s holding, including land tilled by the proprietors themselves, is 3*6 
acres. The sum paid a.s rent, not including such land, was in 1872 retiirnod 
by village papers as Es. 1,14,207. The census of tho same year, adding 
manorial cesses, increases that figure to Rs. 1,33,832. 

Tho transfers which during the term of tho last settlement partially 

Alienations changed the proprietary body may be shown as 

follows ; — 


Alienations. 


Description of transfer. 


By private sale ... 

Mort}?iigC ... 

Auction -by decrees of Court 


Area. 

Government 

demand. 

Transfer 

price. 

Average per 
acre. 

A. r. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

9,246 0 20 

9,628 16 6 

70,944 13 0 

7 10 9 

6,161 0 20 

6,817 2 1 

48,948 0 0 

7 15 i 

7,161 0 0 j 

7,992 11 2 

56,689 0 0 

7 7 5 
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One village only was auctioned for arrears of revonno. 

According to the census of 1872, Sanoha contained 135 inliabited villages, 
of which 38 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 48 between 
lopulatiou. fjQQ . 37 between 500 and 1,000 ; 4 between 

1,000 and 2,000; and 8 between 2,000 and 3,000. The total poimlation 
of the same year numbered 57,820 souls (26,998 females), giving 696 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 47,952 Hindus, 
of whom 22,301 were females ; 9,862 Mnsalmans, amongst whom 4,694 were 
females ; and six Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 2,574 Brahmans, of whom 1,144 were females; 
3,311 Rajputs, includiug 1,329 females; and 1,790 Baniyas (827 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in ^Hhc other castes/’ 
with a total of 40,277 souls (19,001 females). The principal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganali are the Gaur (146), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat. 
The chief fifijpnt clans arc the Janglnira (273), (‘hnulimi (426), Gaur (640;, 
Katehriya (251), Gautam, Rathor, Sluubansi, Bais, Bargijjar, Chaudela, 
Haikwar, and Kinwdr, The Bani^^as belong lo the AgarwAl (607), Ghoai, 
Baranwar, Kiiartani, Chausaiui, and Dasa sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Gadariya (1,152), Kahar (3,784), Dhobi 
(1,037), Charndr (6,442), Barluii (1,179), Ahir (2,085 >, Kisdn (9,174), and 
Kaclihi (7,195). Besides these, the following eastos, co^nprising loss than one 
thousand members, arc found in this parganali: —Koli, M.'ili, Loluir, Kayatl), Jat, 
Bliurbhiinja, Nai or Hajjarn, Bliangi or Dakant, Gosaiii, Sonar, Teli, Kalwar, 
Nat, Cliliipi, Patwa, Kumhar, Giijar, Baitagi, Knnni, Bliat, Dhanuk, Khatik, 
Beldar, Darzi, and Lodha. The Mnsalmans are distribincd amongst Shaikhs 
(7,011), Sayyids (93), Mughals (6l), and Pathaus (2,683), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

tlic same cenRus, Prom these it appears tliat of the 
Occujiatious. , • i > 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 118 are employed in professional avocations, as Governmont servants, 

priests, doctors, and the like; 1,363 in domestic service, as personal servants, 

water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 708 in commerce, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 

or goods; 12,461 in agricultural operations ; 2,152 in indnstrial occupations, 

arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

mineral, and animal. There wore 1,653 persons returned as labourers, and 271 

as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 

or sex, the same returns give 1,438 as landholders, 37,696 as cultivators, 
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and 18,686 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 782 males as 
able to read and write out of total male population numbering 30,822 
souls. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596), Sanoha or Saneya is entered as a par- 
ganah or mahdl of tlie Badayiin government and 
Delili province. Including as it then did parganah 
Balia, its area was about 94,256 acres, and its rental about 32,893 rupees. 
Whence its name was derived is uncertain, but perhaps, like that of Aj&on, 
from some village since effaced by the Bdmganga. Balia was transferred to 
Karor by the Rohillas (1748-74), and thus shorn Saneha was ceded to the 
British. It was included in its present district of Bareilly, and, before 1813, 
in its present tahsll of Aonla. Since that time its territorial changes have been 
insignificant. 

Saraijlt, the capital of the parganah so named, is a small town on the 
right bank of the Ramganga, 28 miles west -north-west of Bareilly. The 
population in 1872 amounted to 4,885 souls. 

The river face of the town is open, but its other sides are picturosquoly 
Thcmiraculonsscorpioug tracked and flanked by groves. The neighbouring 
of Nirgan Shdh’a tomb. village or suburb of SImhpur is perhaps a memorial 

of the Musalman mendicant Nirgan Shah, whose tomb confers on Sarauli no 
little local celebrity. The masonry walls around the sepulchre have fallen 
into ruin, and abound with scorj)ions about two inches long from head to 
tail. It is a curious fact,” writes Mr. E. T, Atkinson, “ wliich I have heard 
vouched for by several visitors to the place, that these scorpions will permit you to 
take them in your hand and carry them away for a distance, and will not 
use their sting. The guardian of the tomb considers their innocuousness is 
duo to the all-pervading sanctity of the fakir who is buried there ; but the 
fact is undisputablc, however we may cavil at the reasons for it given by tho 
residents. A good account of these insects and of several exporiments instituted 
regarding their harinlcssness was published in the correspondence columns of 
the Delhi Gazette in 1867. The author of tho article has since assured me that 
from subsequent exj)oriments he has no doubt that from some reason or other tho 
scorpions of Saranli have lost the offensive power which is readily oxcrc'scd by 
their brethren in villages not half a mile off.” The same fact is vouched for by 
Mr. E, Stack. These scorpions are probably disarmed for exhibition in sonic 
manner which a snake-charmer could explain. 

Sarauli has a first-glass police-station, a district post-office, a mud-bnilt 
hostel (sarai), a village (lialkabandi) school, and a niarkot hold twice weekly. 
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TheThaukfd6ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force here ; and during 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 621. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police, conservancy, and public works, amounted to 
Rs. 419. In the same year the town contained 509 houses, of which 384 wore 
assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-8-1 per house assessed, and 
Re. 0-1-10 per head of population. 

The town is said to have been founded by Surji, a Brahman woman 
belonging to one of the Pande families so numerous in 
the vicinity. She received the site from some Delhi em- 
peror in reward for food supplied during a campaign -to his troops; and 
is the reputed ancestress of several Brahmans still living in the village. 

Sarauli, South Sarauli, or Barsir, a parganah of the Aoiila tahsil, ia 
bounded on the north by parganah and tahsil Mirganj, the boundary at times 
and places coinciding with the capricious course of the Ramganga ; on the 
north-west by the Native State of Rampur ; on the south-west by the Aril, 
which divides it from Bndaun district and }>arganah Aonia of its own tahsil ; 
and on the east again by parganah Aonia. Its total area, according to the 
oificial statement of 1878, w'as 59 square miles and 348 acres, and, according 
to the scientific but earlier revenue survey, about 100 acres less. Details of 
this area, and also of population, will bo hereafter given. The parganah con- 
tains 95 estates {mahdl) distributed amongst 56 villages {inaxiza), 

Sarauli may bo roughly described as a sandy j>Iatcau, raised above 
the basins of the Ramganga on the north and Aril 
IIY8ICAL FEATURES. south-west, Thc lugliest observed elevation is 

600*7 feet above the sea at Umarpur on the E4mpnr frontier ; and the 
lowest 548*9 feet at Rasulpur beside the Aril. The difference of level is there- 
fore too slight to admit of hills ; but the plateau rises hero and there into 
sandy ridges which in places present the appearance of low ranges. This is 
especially the case in the upper portion of the Pairiya and Aril valleys, and on 
the watershed between the two. The sandhills are more or less moveable, 
drifting with the wind ; but the upland soil is everywhere volatile, and a May- 
sirocco often exposes the hard clay substratum on which it rests. In parts of 
the parganah, whore this substratum favours the construction of wells, the land 
is fertile, producing magnificent wheat ; and the five villages of the Rfimganga 
basin, which require no irrigation, show the finest soil of the Aonia tahsil. 
But, taken as a whole, the parganah is one of the most sterile in the district 
Fifty-five per cent, of the cultivated area is sandy mould {hMr)^ and but 17 
per cent, is irrigated. 
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It iSj indeed, the want of irrigation which leaves the parganah in its some- 
what forlorn condition. Visiting it in time of drought, 
Mr. Moens wrote : — In parts I found great tracts of 
sand drifted into ridges. The soil was too loose to admit of merits (low walls) 
to demarcate the fields, and only a few straggling feeble stumps of hdjra showed 
that the land was not barren, A branch from the liamganga canal f passimj 
through the parganah^ would change it into a garden. Population is abundant, 
the cultivators are laborious ; the will is there, nothing is wanting but the water. 
Well-irrigation, where the depth of water, as here, is such as not to 
admit of the use of a dhenkali (lever), is a long process, and the labour at the 
cultivator’s command is limited. A canal would enable the villagers to irrigate 
their whole rahi (spring crop) by flow in three or four days. The amount of 
rabi wmuld be largely increased; cane and cotton cultivation would rapidly 
extend ; and the nature of the soil would bo gradually improved from the 
manure which it would bo worth the cultivator’s while to expend on the land, 
and from the deposits left by the water.” 

The depth of water from the surface is in the uplands from IG to 2G 
feet, but in the Rtimganga basin from 6 to 8 feet only, 
The existing means of irrigation are wells, ponds, 
and rivers. The first- named are generally worked witli bullocks and loatli('rn 
buckets. Of the second the chief is the natural lagoon, known as the Gauliiir.i 
jhil at Lilaur. This, ns already mentioned (page 521)), retains water througli- 
out the year. In the rains its surplus waters sometimes find th(‘ir way to tli (3 
Pairiya. Lilaur is said to be mentioned in the Maliabhiirata ; and amongst 
artificial tanks is one of equally aucicut traditions, the Xdi Sfigar, near Rain- 
nagar.^ The rivers are the Aril and its atHuent, the Pairiya, which both 
form for some distance tlie boundary with Aonla. Just before reaching tlio 
frontier the Aril is reinforced by the Giiiigan, which, as the most important of 
the two, should by rights give its name to the united stream.'^ In the pur- 
ganah itself the Aril’s tributaries are little more than elongated ravines, 
often overgrown with bushes or grass. The Khara water-course is the only 
one which bears a name. At Islampiir-Dalippur, in this p^irganah, the Aril is 
dammed for irrigation.^ 

Though it possesses several indigo factories worked by natives, the par- 
ganah can boast no important or peculiar manufactures!. 
Its products are, as elsewhere in tahsil Aonla, almost 
limited to those of the soil. Of the total cultivated area 62*25 percent, is sown 


Products and marts. 


1 Por an account of Hanif^anga Canal schemes see a])ove, pp. ?54-66. ^See article on 

RUmnagar, ^ Por sonic account of the Gdiigan and (l^ngan Canal vide supra^ pages 260 

to 253. * See Mr, Stack’s dcscripiiou of the Aril irrigation, article on tahsil Aotla. 
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ivith autumn and 37 ‘75 with spring crops. Amongst the former the principal 
gtiiples are hdjra (35*02 per cent.), jodr (6 35), cotton (5*72), and rice (5*51); 
amongst the latter, wheat (29*73 per cent.) The markets, held twice weekly 
at Saniuli and Hardaspur, in the parganah itself, and at Gurg^ion, just over 
the border in Aonla, provide a sale for local produce, Ramuagar of this par- 
gauah is more remarkable for its antiquity than for any trade which it possesses. 
Ill outlets for trade Saraiili is the poorest parganah of the district. Roads it 
has none,^ and the Rdmganga is navigable only in the rains. 

The comparative statistics of past and present 
Classification of area. ^ , 

measurements may be shown in acres as follows 




At last settle- 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease per 



meiit. 

settlement. 

cent. 

cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 



Total area 

• •• 

37,6 ‘27 

38,091 

P2 


llovcnuc-frce ... 


1,037 

2,014 

23 0 


UaiTcn, ... 

• •• 

0,069 

t 4,167 

• •• 

433 

J- y- f Old waste ... 

• •• 

8,51 1 

t 3,218 

»•» 

6V2 ^ 

w ^ I Now fallow ... 


1,185 

211 

• •• 

82*2 

5 ” (Cultivated ... 

••• 

19,326 

28,491 

47*4 

••• 

^ Total 


29,021 

31,990 

99 

i • - 


It will be seen that, in spite of defective irrigation, tillage has largely 
increased. Tlio growth in revenue-free area is due to the grant of two villages, 
nntaxed, to the Nawfib of Rampur. 

Tlie current settlement of land-revenue was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens, 
Current settlement of whose general method of assessment has been elsewhere^ 
liiiid-reveiiue. mentioned. Dividing the parganah into two circles, ho 

assumed the following rental rates for tlio various soils of each : — 

Rent-rates per acre on 



D^mat or loam. 

MattiyXb or 

CLAYEY SOIL. 

1 

Bilua OR sandy soil. 

Circle. 

Wet.=* 

Dry. 

1 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Is/ quality. 

\ 

2nd qualify. 

i 

\ 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 


Rtf. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rtf. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rtf. .a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

l-^Sangar or up- 
land. 

4 12 0 

3 19 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

I 12 0 

H^'^Khddir or Udm- 
ganga basin. 

t«« 

5 log 

••• 

4 0 0 


8 4 0 

none. 

none. 


*This ia literally true at the present time. Mr. Moens mentions ^'one fair hacha road, 
that to Chandiuisi.’' But no such highway is now recognized by the Public Works Depart- 
p. 612 . ^By ‘‘ wet” is meant artificially irrigated. The lands in 

the 2nd circle arc naturally moist, but not being thus irrigated arc entered as “ dry.^' 
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The application of these rates to the assessable area gave for thd parganah 
an estimated gross rental of RsT 84,059 ; and deduced from this sum at 50 per 
cent, the demand would have reached Rs. 42,029. The amount actually pro- 
posed was Rs. 45,400, or, including the 10 per cent cess and fees {nazrdna) on 
revenue-free lands, Rs. 49,940. The results and incidence of the new demand 
may be thus compared with those of the old 


Settle- 

ment. 

Incidenob rsa achb on 

Total dbmand, bx* 

GLUDINQ OBSSIB6. 

Cultivated area, j 

Aasessable area. 

Total area. 

Initial. 

Final. 

1 Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, 


Its. a. p. 

Hs. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Hs. a. p. 

lls. a. p. 

Us. 

Ua. 

Former .. 

1 15 6 

t 6 2 

1 4 10 

l 3 9 

1 0 S 

1 0 7 

38,004 

.37,858 

Present 

• •• 

1 12 0 

••* 

1 8 lU 


1 4 lit 


46,400 

Increase . 

• •• 

0 5 10 

••• 

0 5 2} 

»•» j 

0 4 41 

\ 

... 

7,642 


The now demand awaits final sanction by Government, but is provisionally 
in force. A slight modification had, in 1878-79, reduced its total to Rs. 45,370, 
Amongst the proprietors who pay this rovonuo Rajputs arc the leading 
caste ; whilst among their tenants Kisans, Ahirs, Cha- 

Proprietors and tenantry. 

mars, Brahmans, and iiajputs predominate. Ot the toiiil 
cultivated area 3,004 acres are tilled by the proprietors tliomsclvos, 17,G38 acres 
by tenants with rights of occupancy, and the remainder hy tenants-at-will. The 
average cultivated holding measures 3*9 acres. The actual rental of the pnr- 
ganah by village papers, without allowing for the hypothetical rent of lands 
tilled by tho proprietors tliemselves, is returned in the settlement report as 
Rs. 75,205. But the census of 1872, while professing to add manorial cesses, 
understates tho figure at Rs. 50,180. During the term of the last settlement 
routs appear to have remained almost stationary, notwithstanding a great 
advance (44 per cent.) in prices. 

Throughout that term transfers of land were rare. Tho actual statistics 


Alienations. are as follows : — 


Nature of alienations. 

Acres. 

Revenue de- 
mon^. 

Price. 

Average per 
acre. 

Sales ••• ••• 

Mortgages ... ... 

Auctions by decrees of court ... 

2,310 

6,971 

6,401 

Rs, a. p. 

2,765 7 3 

6,629 14 2 

6,708 1 8 

Rs, a. p, 

23,202 0 0 
49,770 0 0 
39,101 6 9 

Rs. 8. p. 

10 0 8 

8 5 1 

7.0 
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Aocilrding to the cen'sus of 1872, pargana (South) Sarauli contained 
population inhabited villages, m which 16 had less than 200 

inhabitants ; 21 between 200 and 500 ; 19 between 500 
j 3 |tnd 1,000 ; five between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. 

^ The total population of the same year numbered 34,053 souls (16,116 
females), giving 968 to the square mile. Classified {^cording to religion, there 
were 26,829 Hindds, of whom 12,597 were fenjales ; and 7,224 Musalradns, 
amongst whom 3,519 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the^ur great classes, the census shows 2,472 Brahmans, .^f whom 1,152 were 
females ; 1,103 Rdjputs, including 432 females ; and ^8 Baniyas (416 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised m the other castes,” with 
its total of 22,426 souls (10,597 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gain* (532), Kanaujiya, and S&raswat. The 
chief Rdjput clans are the Katehriya (601), Janghara, Chauhin, Gaur, 
Gautam, Bdthor, Shiubansi, Bais, and 8akarwar. The Baniyas belong to the 
Agarwdl, Mahar, Gindauriya, Barauwdr, and Kasarwani subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Gadariya ( 1,079), Kah&r 
(1,102), ChamAr (3,950), Ahir (2,587), Kisan (4,788), P&si (1,064), and 
Kaehhi (2,079). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousaud members, are found in this parganah : — Koli, Mali, Lobdr, Kdyath, 
Dhobi, Jat, Barhai, Bliarbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Khdkrob, Dakaut, 
Gosaiii, Sondr, Teli, Kalvvar, Nat, Patwa, Kumhdr, Gujar, Tanriboli, Bairdgi, 
Kurmi, Bhat, Khatik, Darzi, Lodha, and Kanjar. The Musalmdns ar^istri- 
buied amongst Shaikhs (4,370), Sa^ids (249), Mughals (692), and Pathaus 
(1,913), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown iu the statistics collected at 
. the same census. From these it appears that of the 

OCCllDttllOHS * * 

male «dult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
133 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,177 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 470 in commerce, iu buy- 
ing, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 6,899 iu agricultural operations ; 1,199 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There \vere 1,185 persons returned as labourers, 
and 148 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sox, the same returns give 944 as landholders, 20,176 as cultiva- 
tors, and 12,933 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
-The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 538 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 17,937 souls. 
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In the Ain-i-Ahban^ Barsir, which derived its name from a village still 
existing ifel^tho modern parganah, was a mcthil of the 
Baddyiin govi»rriment and Dehli province. Its area was 
about 379,188 acres, and its rentiil about Ks. 53,685. It then, and for some 240 
years afterwards, included territory both north and south df the Rdmganga. ||tit 
in 1835, North £arauli wa|^tiansferred from Moradabad, in which the parganah 
had been included at cessionr (1801) to Bareilly; and Sarauli was thus divided 
into two separate parganahs lying in separate districts. In 1842, however, the 
latter barrier was removed, and South Sarauli followed North into Bareilly, the 
vicissitudes of North Sari^^i, and its final absorption in Mirganj, have been 
elsewhere described.^ That absorption has left its southern sister'ln undisputed 
possession of the title Sarauli. In, 1861 a large portion (20 villages) of both 
Saraulis was ceded to the Nawab of Rampur, in recognition of his services 
during the great rebellion ; but two villages were at the same time added to South 
Sarauli from elcswhere. The parganah is still sometimes called Barsir. 

Senthal, a small market town of pargana Nawabganj, stands in the fork 
formed by the junction of the Churaili and Girem right distributaries of the 
Eahgul canal, about a mile distant from each. It lies 16 miles north-east of 
Bareilly, and contained in 1872 a population of 4,210 inhabitants. 

Senthal has an elementary school, and can boast a fair number of brick- 
built houses. Its market is held twice weekly; and a 
fair assembles yearly at the tomb of the religious men- 
dicanlKJl^fr^gh Ali Shah. This gathering, which begins on tho 1st of Karttik, 
(Octobcr-»ifovemher), and lasts a week, is much frequent^ by Muhammadans, 
and especially by Muluimmadaii courtezans {tawdif). 

The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Senthal. During 1877- 
78, the house-tax thereby imposed, together with minor 
receipts, yielded a total income of Rs. 215. The oxj)cii- 
diture, which was chiefly on police, amounted io Rs. 264. In tho same year 
the town contained 901 houses, of which 400 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 0-9-8 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-0-1 1 per head of 
population. 

The town was granted by one of tho Dehli emperors to a certain SayyiJ 

Aman-iillah, and contains a large number of his reputed 
History. ^ ° 

descendants. 

ShAui, a small town of parganah Mirganj, stands on the left bank of the 
West Bahgul river, 17 miles north-nortli-west of Bajroilly. The unmetalled hue, 
which near Fatehganj West leaves the Barcilly-Moradabad road for Shisbgarh 
?Scc article on Mirganj parganah. 


Fair of Chiragh Ali. 


House-tax. 
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and Tlndarpnr, is hero joined by a similar line from Baberl. The town in 1872 
contained 3,771 inhabitants. 

The site of Shahi is flat and, except when the Himdlay.as are visible, un- 
The Himdlayas as lovely ; but the following description from Heber’s Journal 
seeafrom Shihi. show how magnificent a background that gigantic range 

sometimes lends the town. “ The nearer hills,” hr writes, are blue, and in 
outline and tints resemble pretty closely, at this flfstance, those which close in 
the vale of Clwyd. Above these rose what minjht, in the present unfavourable 
atmosphere, have been taken for clouds, had not their seat been so stationary, 
and their outline so harsh and pyramidal, — the * patriarchs of the continent, 
perhaps the surviving ruins of a former world, white and' glistering as alabas- 
ter, and, even at this distance of probably one hundred and fifty miles towering 
above the nearer and secondary range as much as those last (though said to bo 
seven thousand six hundred feet high) are above the plain on which we were 
standing. I felt intense delight and awe in looking on them, but the pleasure 
lasted not many minutes. The clouds closed in again, as on the fairy castle of 
St. John, and loft us ; but the former grey cold horizon, girding in the greed 
plain of Roliilkhand, and broken only by scattered tufts of pipal and mango 
trccs.”^ 


The town itself is not imposing. It has a few brick-hiiilt houses and a 
Buildings and house- foir-sized Hindu temple, a flrst-eliiss police-station, parganah 
school, and native hostel (^rnrdi). But the groat ipajority of 
its buildings are mud huts with tiled roofs. A market is held twice weekly ; and 
the Chaukldari Act ii, as at the place last-named, in force. During 1877-78 the 
proceeds of the house- tax and other receipts gav^o a total income of Rs. 488. 
The expenditure, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Ks. 429. 
In the vsamo j^ear the town contained 545 houses, ol which 440 wore assessed 
with the tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-0-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-1 1 
per hfad of population. 

Till the opening of tho current settlement, Shahi W’as the chief towni of 

an ancient partjanah wdiich had existed in the time of 
History. ^ ^ 

Akbar.^ It >vas at one stage of its existence (1813-24) tho 

head-quarters of a txihsil. 

Shkrgarh— -S ee K^bar. 

Sherbur KalAN, or Great Sherpur, so far justifies its title that it is tho 
largest town in parganah Piiranpur. It stands at the end of a cross-country 
track from Piiranpur, somewhat over two miles distant from that village and 
about 58 miles east-north-east of Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
^ Narratmy I, 248, November jeth, 1824, Sh^bi. * See article ou pargaua-h Mir^ar^, 
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- Site and scenery. 


tax. 


6f 3,742 inhabitants, and has a market twice weekly, but is in no other respect 

remarkable, 

SursHGAKH, chief town ^of parganah Sirsdwan, stands on the 
unmetalled Shahi and Rudarpur road, 81 miles north-north-west of Bareilly. 
About a tnilo to its east flows tho Kali brook ; and about a mile to the Vltist 
lies the Rampur frontier. The population amounted in 1872 to 3,863 souls. 

Shlshgarh,” writes Hfeber in 1824, ‘‘is a poor village, on a trifling 
elevation, which is conspicuous in this level country. 
It has a ruinous fort on its summit, and altogether, 
with the great siirrounding^at, and tho blue hills behind it, put me in mind of 
some ^ws of llhuddlan.’^ 

Shisligarh has a third-class police-station, a district post-office, and a 
BuilCijigs and house- station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Its market is 
held twice weekly. The Chaukiddri* Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force ; and during 1877-78 the house-tax thoreby imposed, together with 
miscellaneous receipts, and a balance from the preceding year, yielded a total 
income of Rs. 420, The expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conser- 
vancy, amounted to Rs. 324. In tho same year the town contained 700 houses, of 
which 447 were assessed with tho tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-4-6 per house 
assessed, and Re. 0-1-8 per head of population. 

Shiupuri, a town of parganah Aonla, lies near the right bank of the Ram- 
ganga, in . the northern corner of that sub-division. Its distance west-north-Avest 
of Bareilly is about 28 miles,^ and its population in 1872 was^4,087. 

Shiupuri is situated iu a fairly planted neighbourhood, and has itself a 
Buildings and house- fairly respectable appearance. About three- fourths of its 
bouses arc said to be of brick. Tho house-tax under the 
Act mentioned in the last article is collected here. Added to minor receipts, it 
in 1877-78 gave a total income of Rs. 570. The expenditure, chiefly on polieo, 
conatrygney* and public works, amounted to Rs. 394. In the. same year 
the town contained 512 houses, of which 350 were assessed wu’th tho tax; tlio 
incidence being Re. 1-8-11 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-2-1 per head of pojiu- 
lation. The town has no public buildings except a village school. 

A little more than a mile south of Shiupuri stands the ancient market- 
village of Gurgaon, said to have been founded by Drona, 
the tutor (gum) of the Piindavas. Shiupuri owes its own 
foundation to a Rajput called Uinmed Singh, who named it in honour of tho god 
Shin or Shiva. His descendants formerly pos.sessod the whole of parganah AjAon ; 
but the bulk of their properly was under British rule settled with the headmen 
' nah^S^arauii distances at p. 532, Shiupuri was by an oversight entered as part of parga- 
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of villages, or sold for arrears of revenue. They now hold but 27 villages in 

the neighbourhood of Shidpuri, where they live ; and their chieftain, Fartdb 

Singh, is still known, though not officially recognized, as BAja of Shidpori.^ 

SibsAwan or SiBSAON, the smallest parganah of the Bareilly district, is 

a part of tahsil Baheri. It is bounded on the north by parganah Chaumahla of 

its own tahsil ; on the north-west by the native state of Rampur ; on the south 

by parganah and tahsil Mfrganj ; and on the south-east by parganah Kdbar of 

its own tahsil. According to the official statement of 1878, it contained 32 

square miles and 278 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey some 

85 acres leas. The details of area furnished by the settlement survey, and of 

population by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah Wntains 

65 estates, distributed amongst 14 villages. 

The general physical features of Sirsdwan are the same as those of the 

adjacent parganah Kdbar, already described. It is a 
Physical fbatcrbs. „ i . ... 

well-watered and fairly cultivated plain, sinking without 

marked inequalities of surface from north-east to south-west. The highest 

observed level is 611 feet above the sea in the former quarter, and the lowest 

680 feet in the latter. In the same general direction 

liivcrs ^ 

meander the principal streams, the west Babgul, 
Kichaha, and Kuli. The Bahoul is joined bj the Baraur on the northern border, 
and by the Kichaha on the south-eastern. The Kichaha has for some miles 
formed tlie south-eastern frontier ; and after the united stream has passed on 
into Kabar, the more westerly Kuli supplies its place on that boundary. The 
Bhftkra,1lntering the district^at the junction of Rampur, Mirganj, and thispar^ 
ganah, supplies for about a mile the border between 
the two latter. The right branch of the PAha canal 
ends at Sultdnpur in a watercourse running towards the Kichaha ; and the 
Daulatpur distributary of the same canal sit Lakhanpur, in that river itself. 
The area watered by canals is, the^fore, very small. Earthen wells, though 

Irrigation M- SO rare as when Heber visited the pargn^ 

, nah (1824), are still comparatively few. Now, as then, 

the rain which falls is, in most seasons, said to be sufficient but ^Vwhere 
there are rivers or streams, irrigation is practised industriously and success- 
fully.” West of the Bahgiil the whole country is watered by channels (giil) 
from the Chaupura dam on the Bhakra in Rdmpur, and the Khamaria dam 
on the Bahgiil itself in Chaumahla. Disputes sometimes arise with the people 
of Rdmpur as to the supply of water from rivers in that state. It was a dispute 
of this sort, about a dam on the Kuli, that induced the Rdja of Shlshgarh or 
J No such title appears in the list of R4jas and N^wabs for these provin 
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Sirsfiwan to call on Bonlderson and Heber. The dispute^ it will be remembered, 
was ingeniously settled by the Bishop himself. ' 

Not quite a fluarter of SirsAwan is barren and waste ; and of the 
cultivated area a larger proportion (Gl’7 per cent.) is watered than in any 
other parganah of the district. The same area shows 56*6 per cent, of 
loamy (drfmaOj 40*9 of clayey (matH^dr), and 2\5*of sandy (hhtir) soils. Of 
natural beauties, unless crops and planted groves can be included in that term, 
Sirs&wan has nothing to show. In summer, when the crops are off the ground, 
and haze obscures the distance, it might be hard to .find a balder and more unlovely 
'^aot. But on a clear winter morning the snowy Himd,laya lends a noble 
EcoNowficAL FBATURBS. baokground to its greon cornfields and sombre mango 
Products. orchards. Its crops are the parganah’s only noticeable 

products. In autumn the principal growths 'are rices, |he tall millets maize, 
judr, and^ bdjra, and cotton ; in spring wheat, and next^ after a long interval, 
gram. There is but one road to provide an outlet for the surplus grain. This, 
the unmetalled Sh6hi and Rizdarpur line, carries local produce either north- 
wards to the chief town Shishgarh or southwai'ds to Bareilly. The weekly mar- 
kets at several villages besides Shishgarh supply the simple needs of the inhabi- 
tants. Amongst such places may be mentioned Mdnpur, Sahora, and Jdfarpur 


. , , , ^ The areas of the parganah, according to the surveys 

Areas of settlement survey. i i i 

of the past and present settlenj^nts, may be thus com- 
pared 


UnassessabU, ^ 

Assessable, 

— 1 


( Keveniie- 
free. 

Bafren. 

Culturahle 

waste. 

Cultivated 

Total, 

Total. 

Acres, 

Ac»fs 

■■ \ 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

1,654 

2.471 


22,5 1 1 < 


■SO 

269 . 

^666 

15,544 , 

■H 



^ + 394 

^1,383 

""—6,9Fr 

— jw — 

—8,350 

—9,341 

% 






.V * ^ 

Fm* 


Diff(!rencc 

iL, 


the great rebellion, of 21 villages to the Nawab of Rdmpur. If we exclude 


^ “ He rthe Nawfib of Rfimpiir) maintained that the proposed work would drown some of his 
villages. We went in the afternoon to see the place, and I endeavoured by the help of a very rude 
extempore levelling instniment, made of the elephant ladder, four bamboos, and a weighted 
string, to ascertain the real course the water would take, and how high the dam might be raised 
without danger or miacjiief. My apparatus, rude as it was, was viewed with much wonder ana 
reverence by these simple people; and as I kept on the safe side, I hope 1 did 10106 good, or at 
least no harm, by my advice to them. The rai^fatM of the Nawib indeed, aa well as the Haja and 
his sons, professed themselves perfectly satisfied with the line propoied.^'— /asma/, yoi* ‘•t 
chap, 17. 
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The current aettlement^ . 


these villages from consideration, we shall still find a slight falling off in 
assessable, but at the same time a slight increase in cultivated area. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W^Porter, under the 
supervision of Mr. S. M. Moens. in Kabar]^ division 
^into circles of assessment was found unnecessary; and 
the crop rent-rates assut^fl for the purpose of ascertaining the gross rental 
were the same as in that parganah(j'. v,) Applied to the area of each soil under 
each crop, these rates gave loam an average rent of Rs. 5-2-6, clay of Rs. 3-13-4, 
and sand of Rs. 2-10-7 per acre. 

Whether reckoned by crop or soil-rates, tho gross rentahof the asses- 
sable area did not exceed Rs. 70,840; and d^educed 
from this sum at 50 per cent., the demand would have 
reached Rs. 35,420. was actually fixed at Rs. 36,910, or, including cesses, 
Rs* 40,638. The result and incidence of the new assessment may bo thus com- 
pared with those of the old ; — 


Peinand* 




Inoidbkcb per acre on 


1 

Total demand, 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total 

area. 

(Excluding cesses). 


Initial. 

Pinal, j 

__ J 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

j 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

m 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

••• 

2 7 2 

274 

2 1 9 

I 5 

"1 13 0 

1 IS 6 

37,429 

38.274 

Present ... 

... 

29 m 

... 

2 3 

... 

1 15 3 

* ... 

;r ,■ 

36,910 " 

Difference ... 

taf 

0 2 5 

•at 

0 1 10 

».» 

0 1 9 

••• 

■ ’<-7,864, 

A 

..itey. 


The figures here given for the past settlement are those of vill^es still 
forming part of the parganah. Had the villages since ceded to Rdmpui^ b^e^ 
included, the deciti^e in total 4#^ij|^d would of goiirsc have been far^greater. 
It is noticeable that Sh;|^vanJ^ tho onl^ Bareilly parganah in which the dematf^ 
was 110 ^ enhanced by r^ettlement. Tjntil finally saiiotfbnod by Government 
the new demand is in provisional force. It in 1878-79 still amounted tso 

Rs. 36,907. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly J4ts, Shaikhs, and 

T „ Kurmfs. As in Kabar, tho zaminddri tenure is most 

X<audlord and tenant , . . ^ n .,i t i 

common ; but in 6 or 8 villages the talukadan^ also 

exists. Tho talukaddrs are heirs or assignees of the Sirs^wan Rajas, who at one 

time owned tho whole parganah.^ There are no returns showing w^hat amount 

J Supra, p, 617. Tenures.” * Tagc 618. 
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of land chan^d owners during the ourrenoy of the last settlement. Amongst 
the tenantry Karmia, Kis&ns, Mnr&os, and ChamArs are most numerous. The 
gross rental of the ^arganah according to village papers was, probably on 
account of inaccurdby, omitted from the settlement report. But adding mano- 
rial cesses, the census estimated the sum at Rs. 80,589.^ 

According to the census of 1872, parganah^i'SlR’adwan contained 47 vil- 
lages, of which 14 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 23 between 

Population. 

200 and 500; six between 500 and 1,009 ; three between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and one between 3,000 and 6,000. The total population 
Numbered in the same year 21,986 souls (10,354 females), giving 647 to 
thesqug»re mile. Classified accordfng to religion there were 15,162 Hindus, 
of whom 7,073 were females ; and 6,824 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,281 
were females. Distributing the Hindu po^utation ai^ongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 556 Brdhmans, of whom 253 were females ; 224 Raj- 
puts, including 86 females ; and 186 Baniyas (80 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in the other castes’’ of the census returns, 
■which show a total of 14,196 souls (6,654 ftmales). The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in thjs parganah are the Gaur, Kanaujiya, and Stiraswafc. 
The chief Rdjput clans are the Chauhdn, Gaur, and Katehriya. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwdl, Mahdr, and Ti'nw&la subdivisions. The most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are the M&Ii (1,665), Chamdr (1,763), Kisan 
(2,165), and Kurmi (4,101). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Koli, Lohdr, 
^Gadariya, Kayath, Kah^r, Dhobi, Jfit, Barhai, Bharbhfinja, Ahir, Sfef or Haj- 
j4m, Bhangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, (Josdin, Sonti’, Teli, Kalw^r, Nat, Chhipi, 
Kumhar, Gujar, Tainboli, BairJgi, Bh&t, Dhlinuk, and Darzi. The Musalmans 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (6,489), Sayyids (7), and Pathdns (327), or 
Entered as without distinction. 

Tfee occupations of the people are shpwja in the statistics collected at the 
sanfe imsus. I^om these it appears that of the 
Occupations. ma!|^ adult poptilation l^ot fees than fifteen years of 

age)f 78 are employed in professional avocations, siicb^jas Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 623 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 200 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 4,261 in agricultural operations ; 1,369 in industrial pur- 
suits, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 375 persons returned as labourers, 
and 114 as of no specibod ocenpatiou. Taking the total population; irrespective 


Occupations. 
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of or sex, the same returns give 430 as landholders, 12,808 as cul- 
tivators, and 8,748 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 118 males as 
able to read and wriii out of a total male population numbering 1 1,632 souls. 

The name of SMu^an is derived from that of the village so called, once 
a part of the parganah. This village was included in 
History. tract granted to Rdmpur, and now bears the name 

of Mansiirpur ; but it was in ancient times the capital of the Sirsawan Bajas, 
chiefs the Katehriya Rdjputs. In Akbar’s reign the then R4ja removed his 
head-quarters to SMshgarh, the present paarganali capital, where his descendants 
ctill reside. The in 1596 mentions Sirs&wan as a ma/id? of the Sam- 

bhal government and Dehli ptof ince, with an area of 23,493 acres and rental of 
Bs. 7,702. During the remainder of the Dehli domination, and throughout that of 
the Rohillas which followed, the Katehriyas still held their ground. On the fall 
of the Rohillas, and introduction of the Oudh rule in 1774, the parganah seems 
to have been partially or wh(>lly included in the fief of Rfimpur, granted as 
consolmtion or conciliation to the Rohilla Nawdb Faiz-ull^vh Khdn. He severed 
a largo portion of its area to contribute towards the formation of Chauftiahla ; 
but on his death this portion of his fief was resumed by the Naw^b Vazic 
(1794). Seven years later, on the cession of Rohilkliand to the Company, Sir- 
sawan was included in the Bareilly district, of whi^h it has ever since formed 
part. At the earlier British settlements the Rajas of Shishgarli were still taluka- 
ddrs of all Sirsdwan. But their large domains were sold or farmed for arrears 
of revenue ; and in 1850 th% farmers, who were, as a rule, the headmen 
dam) of the villages, were confirmed as proprietors. In 1860 about a third of 
the parganah, comprising 21 villages on its western border, were coded to tho 
Nawdb of R&mpur, in recognition of loyal services rendered during tho mutiny. 
The small remnant now left of Sirsawan might advantageously bo united with 
Kdbar. ^ J- 

Tr su A, a village of pargana Farid pur, s^ds on the metalled Shahja- 
hdnpur road, 20 miles south-east of Bareilly. Its lands are bounded on the 
north-east by the west Bahgiil river, and their south-western corner is traversed 
by the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway. The population amounted in 1872 
to 1,121 souls. 

Tisua hasa fourth-class police-station, a hostel {sardi) for travellers, and 
a market held twice weekly. It was former by the headquarters of a parganah 
and tahsU which bore its name, but was absorbed about 1825 in Faridpur. 
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FARUKHABAD. 


PAK T T. 


GROGHAPHiqAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


Farukhabad or Farrukluibad,^ a district of the Agra division, lies 

Boundaries, area, (nustern centre of the I)u;ib, or fork of the Ganges 

and Jimma. It is bounded on the north by parganahs 
Nidhpur of Eta, ITsahat of Budaun or JBadayun, and Jalalabad of Shahja*^ 
hanpur ; on the oast by tahsils Shaliabad and Bilgrain of Hardoi ; on 
the south by parganahs Bilhaur and Uasulabad of Cavvnporo or Kanhpnr 
inid Bidhuna of Et;iwa ; and on the west by parganalis Kishni-Nabiganj, 
Bewar, and Mainpuri of Mainpuri, and Azarnnagar of EUi. For the greater 
length of the northern and eastern borders a boundary is supplied by the 
Ganges. The district lies between north latitude 2(r-45'-45" and 27"-42'-4r>", 
and (?ast longitude 79'-l()'-4ey' and with a total area according 

to the latest official statement of 1,099,1129 acres, or 1,718*02 square miles. 
Its form has been compared to that of an hour-glass; and in so far that it 
bulges to north and south, while confined to a narrow waist in the middle, ilio 
comparison is true. The greatest lengtli is 76 miles, whilst the breadth varies 
from 17 to 40. and averages 24. The headquarters station, Fateligarh, which 
is three miles east of the chief town, Farukliabad, lies lu'ar tho centro of the 
eastern border, three miles from the Ondh frontier. The most remote point 
from this station is the south-east corner of the Tirwa tahsil, about 42 mih's 
to tho south-south-east. The population of the district amounted in 1872 
to 918,850, or 527 to the square mile. But further details of both popu- 
lation and area will bo found in Part III. of this notice. 

For purposes of administration, gcncu’al and fiscal, the district is divided 
Administrative six tahsils or sub-collcctorates, which are again sub- 

siib-divisious. divided into sixteen parganahs or baronies. The divi- 

sions of civil and criminal justice are respectively the petty judgesliip 
{inunsijl) and the police circle ( ihdna ), there being four of the former iind 


‘ The former is the ollicial spelling, the latter the correct transliteration according to 
llie system officially adopted in other cases. As all tho surrounding districts ex{*('pt 
JShahjahanpur have been described in other volumes, and as all have features in common 
with Farukhabad, the scope of the present notice is considerably lessened. The chief 
materials for that notice are copious notes by Mr. H. F. Evans, C.S., and the same 
ofS.ccr^ti Settlement Report^ 1875 ; the Rent-rate Reports ot Messrs. C. A. Elliott, C.vS., C.S.I., 
and E. C. Buck, C.S. ; the Fateh^nrh-ndma of Kali lisu, 1845 ; articles on the Bangash dynasty 
of Farukhabad, contributed to the Asiatic Society’s Journal by Mr. W. Irvine, C.S. ; the yearly 
administration reports of the provinces, the records of the Board of Revenue, and annual 
reports of other Government departments; the census statements of 1847, 186.3, 1865, ami 1872; 
the Archaeological Survey Reports of Alajor* General A. Cunningham, R.E., C.S. I. , and the 
liaces of the North-Western Fr^vinees and Indian Historians of Sir H. Elliot, C.S., K.C.B. 
Reference to several minor authorities will be found in the foot-notes. 
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18 of the latter.^ But the following table shows at a glance the revenue, 
area, and population of each parganali, togotlier with some other j>rimary 
statistics : — 






1 .4rc« ill 1878. 

Total 
popula- 
tion m 
1872. 




Talisll. 

Pargatia. 

Innlndod bv the 

1 Land-ro- 



(n the iioljeo j 
jurisdiction of 


In the num- 
sill of 

A iJi-i-Al'bnri 
(I.OIH)) in inaMl 

venue in 
1878-79. 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 





Us. 







Khmganj ... 

1. Konipil 

Kampil of Ka- 

80,220 

174 

205 

82,908 

Ivampil, Kiiim- 

1 

>K4miganj. 


j 2. Slianisabad 

nauj. 

^ r 

1 I 

1,35, 802 

iOO 

424 

00,803 

RJllij. 

N a w a b p: a 11 j, 


i Wc'8t. 





Shamsabad. 

J 

Siulr or hoad- 

a. Shamaabad 

1 1 
' Slianisab ad ; 

J oi Katiauj. 1 

80,201 

122 

310 

58,205 

Mmkarori out- 

h 

1 

quark'rs. 

i East or lio- 

j bar. 


post. 

I 

I 


,, ... 

4. Muhammad- 

1 1 

J 1 

20,908 

51 

107 

23,512 

Mull am ni a d a- 




j ubad. 




bad, Pattiya' | 



' f). Pabdra 






outpo.st. 


> F'a 1‘ 11 k li a 



24,050 

42 

151 

1,12,100 

Earuklmbad city. 

I 

bad. 



f \ 





I’kil c h p a >' b 





f Hbojpiir of ' 





canton ni e u t. 




r>. njuqpur ... 

/ Kanauj. j 





and Ghatia- 
t,diat oulpost. 

J 

1 


) ^ 

81,175 

no 

123 

•'■.’.•.T'.'l 

i\ 1 ti 1 dc it II 1 , IGi 0- 

Cbhibn'uuau. 


i 

1 

1 






(luL'atij, SiiiRi- 
I’.'impur, Ja- 
bfi manj, and 
Yakutf^anj out- 










posts. 

I 


Aligarh 

} 7. Amritptu’or 

Shainisabod 

86,730 

131 

02 

54,082 

\liq:arli, Alhih- 


KiUmgau). 


iNlMioiiaiiJ. : 






tranj. 1 

I 

„ 

S Ivhi'i k b a t- 

Khk-diatman of 

21.072 

33 

37 

17,371 

'.■Migarh ...| 




iiiau. 

9. Parainiinqtir 
■ 

Kbairubad. 
Kb.'ikhHtmnii or 

12,503 

33 

no 

13.087 

1 

Parn ni n a g ji r 

1 

1 

1 

^Fanikbabad. 



.Siiani'-abnd. 





outpost. j 


1 

C'hliibraiiiaii, 

10. ImhibrdiJiau, Dill ibr;”t Ilia 11 and 

0(;,223 

122 

1 102 

63,057 

1 'hhl b r ;i in a u, 

'I 


IbT.ilqruiii ... 

Sikandar i* u i' 
lldhii of Kuimiii. 





Sikaiidarp u r 

oillfio.sf. i 

1 0 h li 1 b r a- 


falui am of do. 

1,01,071) 

110 

fdO 

57,840 

(rii rsabinq a n j, 

1 

liKi U. 








'IVdgraiu. 

J 


Kaiiaiij 

12. Kiiimuj 

K H raiii-ba lU- 

2,02,st;,< 

180 

36.') 

117,1 11 

M'r.'iii Sar'ii, 

Kaiittuj. 

1 


veli of Kanaii.j. 





,J;ilii)abad, fVH-^ 
y;in-’;inj. Kii-j 
aumklioi', and! 










Jidvan out-l 

pM.tS. j 



^’n-wa 

13. Snuiikh 

Snniikb of do. .. 

o?.no2 

To 

1 

2o,.'.::o'; 

8Miirikh ' 

) 



M. Sakrawa .. ; 

SaUr I'v a or Sak- 

2,785 

30 

230 

10,070 ■ 


1 



If). Sakatiaij- ... ! 

Ijino of Ka- 
tiaiij. 




i 

> nitto ...1 

\ 

Cliliibramau 


SaUatpurof do. 

-tl.tss 

62 

020 

2bl01| 

' : 

rirwa, Tbatia, K; 



Kb 'I’irwti-'l’ba- 'Tiilirfaiii 

l,50,.5oo 

2oO 

211 

83,050 ’ 

;i ii.-ui (. 


tia. 






i 



Total ... 

... 

... 

12,32.871 

1,718 

400 

018 7'8 

1 





In the district itself, Shamsabad, Mnhaminadabad, and Ainritpur seem 
more coinnionly known under their corrupted names of Sliamshabad, Muhani- 
dabad, and Imratpur. PaiTiUinagar is the only parganali whoso ancestor at the 
Changes in those . closo of the sixtcentli century may bo considered doubtfub 
siib-ciivisions. Henry Elliot placed it in Khakhatmau, and the local 

^Uroin this cstinmte of police circles the subordinate juiisflietioiis of 12 fourth-<*la8S stations 
or outposts have boon excluded. vJ ; ; 
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oflicers of his day in Sluimsabad ; while Mr. Evans thinks that it perhaps 
belonged to the Budann government.^ But if the parganah {mahdl) to which 
any of the modern sub-divisions belonged in Akbar's reign is doubtful, the dis- 
tricts (daslur) to which they as a whole belonged are clear. Those districts were 
Kanauj and Bhdngaoii of Kanauj and Pali of Khairdbad ; Kauauj being a 
government of the Agra, and Khairabad of the Oudh province {mha). 

The Kanauj government included 30 parganahs, of which, as will be 
seen from the above list, 10 arc still roprosontod in the district.^ Others may 
be traced in the adjoining districts of Eta, Mainpuri, Etawa, and Cavvnpore. 
But about a century and a quarter after the Institutes of Akbar were published 
the Kanauj government ceased to exist. The decline of the Dehli empire 
enabled the Nawab of Farukhabad to seize for himself 13 of its parganahs, 
lying mostly to the north of tlio Kali uadi. To these he added 2^ more from 

the Akhari governments of Koil and Badayiin. And 

The Farukhabad fief. , , , • , , i , 

when the domain thus accumulated was ceded m 

1802 to tlic British, it had become sub-divided into the following par- 
ganahs : — 


Farganah. 

Inchuied in Ak- 
bar’s luahalof 

Now inclu- 
ded in liie 
district of 

Farganah. 

iiicl tided in Akhar^s 
nialial o£ 

Now inclii 
dt'd in llo 
district oi‘ 

1 . Azamuagar, 

Shunisabad in 

i 

t 

9 J. Karaoli ... 

Karaoli in Kanauj 

- 

) ^ 


Kanauj. 





i 


* 2 ' Barua 

Barn a in Kanauj 



10 ^. B(‘war - 

Birwar in do. 


■ % s 

S. FhI iaii ... 

Patiali in do. 



114. Sonj ... 

Sonj in do. 



4 . Saha war ... 

Sail a war in do. 



iii.y Kanipil... 

Kain})il in do. 



6 . Karsaua ... 

Si kail (1 a r p u r 



13 ). Shaiusa- 

Sluiiusabad in do. 




Atrcji in Ka- 



bad, including 








Ibp^ r g a 0 n 





iiauj. 1 

VEta. 

and Muiniin- 







inadabad. 
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6. N i d h p u r- 

Baday uu-ha-Ha-i 



144. Chhibra- 

Ch hi bra mail and 



Aulai. ' 

veil in Badayun’ 



mau. 

I Sikaii d a r p u r- 


J 4 

3 


i 




1 Udlni in Kanauj 


oS 

7 . Sirhpura ... 

S.ai d h u p u r in 

1 


164 Sikandar- 

' Sik.'indarpur-Udhu 


tM 


Koil. 



|»ur At ho 

in Kanauj 



7 ^. Half of Ma- 

Marahra in do. 



IG4. Blioj[)ur, 

Bhojpur 



ra hra. 


i 

1 





8^ Souhar 

Barna in Kanaujj 


174. Sakiawa, 

Sakrawa 

J 

1 


By including Xzamnagar in Sliamsabad, Coupling Sirhpura with Kar- 
Sana, and adding Khakliatmau-Dahliya, Mr. Irvine reduces the number to 1()|. 

1 He quotes a charter in the po«? posh ion of the Bhojpiir kanunfros. Dated the 46th year of 
Alcbar’s rein, this appoints their ancestors not only to Uhojpiir, hut also, “without repraiol to tlio 
ditVerence ot sarlfdrs,'' 1o the partjanah of I'anwimijar^ Sarhdr i^addpun, Su6<i SJidhjahdnahdd 
(liehli). 2 .shainsahnd, Bhoipiir, Chhibraauiu, SikAndarpiir Udlui, 

Kaaaiij'ba-llaveli, Saurikh, wSakruwa, and Sukatpar, 
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All these parganahs except Sakr&wa were placed in the Fatehgarh or Farnkhabad 
district. But Sakrawa, which was still held revenue-free by the Nawab, was 
attached for administrative purposes to Etawa. 

After the capture of Aligarh in 1803, the third portion of the conquered 
provinces, comprising parganahs Kaiika, Atranli, Dibai, Chharra, Bharaauri, 
Piudrawal, Khair, Noh, Cliandaus, Barauli, Murthal, and Pitampur, was 
annexed to Farukliabad. The district had now' attainful its widest develop- 
ment. It was administered by the Governor-Oenerars Agent at Fatehgarh, 
a ]dace from which it still derives at times a second title. 

Butin 1804, the 12 parganahs just nientione<l were detached to form tho 
now district of Aligarh; and this was but the first of a long series of transfers 
wliicfi on the whole greatly reduced tho size; of Farukliabad. In 1809 it lost 
parganahs Karaoli, Marahra, ami SonJ ; in 1837 ])arganahs Sonlidr and Bewar. 
In 1813 ])arganahs Sahawar, Karsana, Sirhpura, and Nidhpur-Aulai were con- 
tributed towards the formation of the Patiali subdivision, now Eta district; 
and in 1845 parganahs Azamnagar, Bariia, and Patiali followed to the same 
destination. But meanwhile the district had been receiving additional parganahs 
ii oin its southern neighbours. Talgram and Saurikh were annexed from Etawa 
ill 1(S17 ; and Aniriipur, Kbakhatmau, Paramnagar, and Bangaon from Shah- 
jahanpur iu 1829, The last-named parganah v\u\s, however, restored to Shiih- 
jiilianpur in 1813. In 1837 Thattia and Kananj were received from Cawnporo, 
and Tirwa, Sakrawa, and Sakatpur from Etawa. The result of all these altera- 
tions was to change tho district from a long tract lying nearly oast and west, 
widi luiadquarters at the extreme eastern limit, to a more compact area lying 
norih-west and soutli-east along tho Ganges, with headijuarters in a fairly 
... .... central position. Tho only other alterations which need bo 

distrift. as at ]>re- mentioned are those winch have taken place within tho 

sc-nt (.•onstitiilcd. . i • • 

limits or the present district, by tli vision or combination ot 

oKl [)argana]is. Shamsabad has been divided into parganahs Hhamsabad East or 

Pebar, Sliarnsabad W^est, and Muliainmadabad. Tappa Paliara of lUiojpur, wdiich 

Nawab Muliamniad Khan set aside as dovvor-land for the expenses of his wives, 

lias been promoted to the rank of a separate parganah. Pipargaon, which the 

same prince bestowed on his firvourite consort, was an indtqx ndcnt parganah 

hiitil ro-absorbod at the recent land-assessment by Miiliammadabad. Tirwa and 

Thattia, which were severed on their cession to tho British, have since been 

re-united; and parganah Kainiganj, formed at cession from Kanipil and Shams- 

^ibad, was at tho recent settlement returned wholly to Kampil. Ohhibrainau 

and Sikandarpur have been combined into one parganah, bearing the name of 
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llie h^nits within which the four munsifs exercise original civil jurisdic- 
Judicial adminis- shown in the table first given. Besides the mun- 

sifs there is a% subordinate judge, who has original civil 
jurisdiction within the city of Farukhabad. The highest court is that of the 
judge, who decides appeals both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases on 
commitment from the magistrates. The magisterial and revenue courts are 
those of the magistrate-collector and his subordinate staff, consisting as a rule 
of two covenanted officers, two deputy magistrate-collectors, the six tahsildars, 
and a bench of honorary native magistrates. The bench, which sits at Farukh- 
abad, numbers in the present year nine members ; while a tenth honorary magis- 
trate exercises jurisdiction in parganahs Muliammadabad and Pahdra. The 

remaining civil officials are the superintendent of the central, 
and civil staff. . . ... i i . i i. . 

prison, the civil surgeon and his native assistant, the district 

engineer, the district superintendent of police, the sub-deputy opium agent 
and his assistant, the inspectors of customs and post-offices, the headmaster 
of the high school, and the deputy inspector of schools. The canal officials 
employed in the district have their headquarters elsewhere. But Fatehgarh 
has a cantonment as well as a civil station, and in the former are quartered 
some 450 or 500 troops, with their com|)lement of officers and a chaplain. 
These troops consist as a rule of three infantry companies from the British 
and two from the native regiment at Agra. In the fort is a gun-carri- 
ago factory, managed by an officer of the royal artillery and his subordi- 
nates. 

The district may l>e primarily divided into two parts, differing in physical 
General appear- characteristics, soil, and oven climate, — the uplands to tlie 
west and the lowlands to the oast. The uplands constitute 
the greater portion of the district, spanning almost its entire length and cover- 
ing an area of about l,3d5 square miles.^ The Kmit between 
Lowlands, western i, • i i i i • i i i i • i i 

these and the alluvial lowlands is clearly marked either by 

the high ridge which once formed the bank of the Ganges, or by tlic present 
channel where it still skirts the foot of that cliff. Where the clitt‘ has been abini- 


Lowlanda, western 


donedby the river, the latter’s gradual recession towards a more easterly bed has 
left two strips of alluvial land lying between the old bank and its present course. 
These strips form that portion of the lowlands which lies on the west or right 
bank of the Ganges. Between them, from Farukhabad clown to the village of 
Ibrahimpiir, intorvenes an upland strip which ends abruptly in the river 
itself. 


‘ nearly 80 per cent, of the total area. 
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The western lowlands are thus divided into two portions — the nortliern, 
lying in K&irnganj tahsil and idnniog what are commonly termed the Tar^i or 
moist lands ; while the southern, situated in Kanauj tahsil, is there known as 
the Kachoha tract. The northern portion may be roughly defined as a spherical 
triangle curving east and south with the Ganges, from a base in the north- 
west corner of the district to an apex at Farukhabad. The breadth of this strip 
nowhere exceeds six miles; but its area is about 166 miles square. It finally 
narrows to a point where the old cliff*, its western limit, is again mot by the 
river channel. Following the river, which from Farukhabad onwards flows 
beneath under the cliff, we reach at Ibrahimpiir of Kanauj the northern point 
of the lower lowland division. Here, six miles to the north of Kanauj, the 
Ganges again leaves its former course; and between its present bed and the cliff* 
is a tract extending with a maximum width of about four miles to the Mehndi 
(Makdi) landing-place, four miles below that city. This lowland patch, whoso 
area amounts to some 14 square miles, is boinuled for the most part by the Kali 
nadi and the Ganges, which join at its southern corner. The former river has 
here indeed usurped the old cliff-bounded course of the latter. The third and 
remaining portion of the lowlands is more extensive than either of those just 
mentioned, covering about 175 square miles. It consists of the three trans- 
Gangotio parganalis of Arnritpur, Kliakhatmau, and Paramnagar, which form 
the Aligarh tahsil, and, lying on the east or left bank of 
the Ganges, are thus severed from the rest of the district. 
Like the lowlands of Kaimganj, they are styled tar/d. The trans-Gangetio 
tract,” writes Mr. C. A. Elliott, is entirely lardi or lowland. No part of it is 
much above the level of the river-floods. Much of it is covered with water for 
two or three days when the rains are heavy, and this water often leaves a 
deposit of sand behind, ^ome of the land is subject to constant erosion by the 
rivers, and the assessment of many villages is constantly varying with tho 
varying area, as the rivers devour or cast up the culturable laud. The Ganges 
flows along the south-west border, and the Ramganga, entering at tho north, 
flows through about half the tract, and then wanders off to continue its ravages 
in Hardiii/^ 

The uplands (fxwpar) contain four natural divisions, bounded by the 
courses of rivers flowing east-south-eastwards to join the 
Ganges. To the north is the tract lying between the Gan- 
gotic ridge and Bagdr river, and comprising a large portion of the Kaimganj 
ttxhsjl and Pahara parganah. Next, on the south, lies the watershed between the 
Bagar and Kali nadi. This includes the southernmost part of the Kaimganj 


and eastern. 


Uplands, 
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tahsil, the whole of the headcjuarters tahsil except Pahdra, and the riparian or 
Dundwara tract, as it is commonly termed, in the Kanaiij tahsil. South of this 
succeeds the watershed of the Kali^ nadi and Isari rivers, a tract containing the 
whole of the Chhibramau and bulk of the Kanauj tahsiis. The southernmost 
division extends from the Isan to the southern boundary of the district, and 
covers the whole of the Tirwa tahsil. The watershed of which it forms a half 
is that of the Isan and Ariud rivers, but its remaining half lies in Cawn- 


Whether uplands or lowlands, the whole district is more or less Iev(d. 
Elevations and general slope of the country is clearly shown by the 

direction of its rivers, Ganges and Ramganga included; 
and may be rougldy stated as descending from north-west to south-east. The 
highest recorded elevation is 548 feet above tlio sea at Muhammadabad in the 
uplands ; and the lowest 478 feet at Mau Rasiilpur, in the trans-Gan- 
getic flats of tahsil Aligarh.^ Farukhabad can indeed boast of no prominence 
which could even by courtesy be termed a hill. The only general distinction of 
level is that between the upland terrace and the flat lowland basin. But, in 
spite of slight undulations ou the former tract, both may be considered 
plains. 

The lowlands are formed by a deposit of alluvial mould overlying 
with more or less depth the white sand of the old river 
bed. The shallowness of this do))Osit, and the lower 
elevation of tlie whole plain, with the consequent proximity of water- 
level, are the distinguishing features of this tract. Water is here found 
percolating at a depth of but 8 or 10 feet from the surface ; and the success of 
cultivation depends rather on the natural quality of the soil than on the artili- 
cial efforts of the cultivator. On the uplands wells are 
and upland. reaching the spring-level at a varying depth of from 

10 to 35 feet. It has been pointed out that the uplands consist of four natural 
divisions. The general characteristics of those watersheds are much the same, 
Kali nadi and Isan structure is most perfectly exemplified in the 

watershed. tract between Kdli nadi and Isan. On each edge north 

and south along the river banks is a strip of varying width, flooded by the 
rivers in the rains, and corresponding in miniature to the tardi lands of the 
Ganges. From them abrupt sandy slopes, furrowed by ravines which carry 
off the surplus drainage, lead up to an undulating strip of firmer sandy soil. 

1 There are Rome 16 or 17 G. T. S. stations in the district; but the Surveyor-General can 
- supply the actual heights of six only. 


and upland. 





th^ the ridge of ihe watershed^^ of 

iiifwejHwted/^^'m^ eoltilratfoh lago^its. *®bie 

p^u|f4riMea of ihe th)^ remaixd are thus sdidi:^^ 

Mr. jBvans :--- 

After leaving the raviny land on the edge of the Qa^es cliff, the soil, unjSt 
Burh'GaDgiii* and approach the Bagnr, is a light yellowish loam, 

Bagir watershed. consistent and firm to be called by the name given to the 
sandy tracts along the K&li nadi and Isan rivers, but at the same time quite 
distinct in character from the dumat found bordering on and amidst the 
(saline) plains. It might be termed the Ganges diimat, to distinguish it frqm 
the fisar loam, while the sandy soil near the cliff needs to be distinguished frcim 
the sandy soil oh the banks of the other streams. This Ganges ddmat extends to 
BagSr and Kdll Bagdr, on either bank of which is the common bMi*. 
nadi watershed. (sandy) soil. Of the dsar ddmat and usar soil there is practi- 
cally none in this tract. It would therefore seem to have been more accurate to 
regard the Bagdr as a subsidiary stream, and the northern dudb (watershed) as 
extending from the Ganges to the Kdli nadi. On this supposition there would 
not be any great difference between the two duabs to the north and south of the 
Ki'ili nadi. Tbe whole of the tract from the Ganges cliff to the southern limit of 
the Bagdr bhiir would correspond on the north to the bhiir tract of the Kdli 
nadi on the south. Between them, too, is the usual admixture of dtimat and 
dsar lands. Again, south of the Isan, we have the same natural features. Along 
laan and Ar i a d southern bank is the sandy tract, and as we pass south 
waterebedl dtimat and lisar plains commence. At the west border 

of the distridt the whole breadth of the duab between the river and the Ar|nd 
lies within this district, but the Arind soon turns off to^ the south and pai^es 
beyond the border. Tor the east, then, the limit of the district lies within Ihe 
usa^ tract, the lower half of the dudb lying in parganah Rasfilabad, m |he 
Cawnpore distriot”^^ ■ • | 

It will be seen^ then, that the soil is almost entirely either a 

Tabular analysis mixture of saud and loam, or bhiir^ scarcely ad ulteriped 
of soiis*; sand. Mattydr, or clay soil is only found in coroparatii^ely 

limit^liuantttiefli^ constantly flooded. It is 

common in the as for instance in parganah Tirwa-Thattia, thaiffiia 

other parts of the di^l^t. The following table shows the percentage of She 

^ The Burh Ganga as wiU ]i>a hereafter noted, the name of a stream winding along or Ipair 
the foot of tke old Gahiges cliff, ^ * Settlement report, pp, 6,. 0, 

2 ' 
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cultiya^d Ctraa occupied by each soil in the varioos divisioaa the 
district; — 
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7*3 
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• •• 
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3. Shamsahad East 

6*3 

0*5 

67 

39’3 

14-9 

3-7 

28*8 

... 

, . 

100*0 

4. Muhammadabad 

6-8 

12 

1-2 

45 7 

19;4 

S-6 

24*2 

. . . 

• . . 

lUO'J 

^ ^Uplands 

11*4 


! 1-4 

20 8 

4 0 

16-7 

45*7 


• ••« 

1 00*0 

5. Tahira j Lo-vvlaiids^ ••• 


1374 


... 

27*15 

... 

28*22 

... 

30*89 
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(^'uburban tract 

ai-6 
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84-9 

2*0 



... 

... 

100*0 

6. Bhojpnr ... 

5*3 

0*8 

116 

18-J 

13-0 

6*1 

45*6 

... 


1 000 

7. Amritpur,! 8 Khdkimt' 
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10-44 

18*42 

• as 

13*81 

... 
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12-01 

10/0 
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10. Clihibratuau 
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Kill} 

mEM 

9*1 

42*5 


••• 

100*0 

11. 7'aJgrara 

80 

0-5 
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9*5 

8*4 
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... 

• •• 

JOO'O 

J‘> Kanaul f Uplands ... 

j Low-lands,' 

6 01 
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••• 
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■ItSUt] 

• •• 
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• •• 

24 8 

« . , 


46*7 

... 

28*6 

• •• 

• •• 

100*0 

13 Sauriklj, 14 Sakrriwa, ^ 
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29- ?? 

3-7 
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17*8 

7*3 

1*0 

1000 
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The gauluin and tarai lands may of course include any one or more of 


The gatthdn and mentioned in the other columns. Expressing as it 

other artificial zones, natural moisture, the term tanii cannot bo 

called artificial. But the gaulifiii or village ” zone is part of a purely artificial 
classification, which groups soils together without regard to their natural com- 
positioo. Every village is theoretically circled into three concentric belts, the 
middle ’’ (manjha, majhola) surrounding the gauhAn, and the outer ” {larha^ 
larhet) the middle. This arrangement is by no means peculiar to the Duab. 
It exists almost everywhere in the North-West Provipoes, e?scept perhaps some 
^iJot being artificially irrigated, the land U here classed' as dry. 


















tJlKbS. Il 

ditstnots of Rohilkha^ aiid the three circles are (lown-country known as ^^near” 
{gwaind)^ ^^midclling*’ (mtydna), and ^^distant’’ (pallu). The following remarks, 
made by Mr. Elliott in his assessment report and on Chhibramau, will show that 
the raanjha or middle tract sometimes exists only in fancy There is in most 
villages a tract outside the gauhAn which receives all the manure which the 
gaiihan oan spare, and which gets more attention in cultivation, and grows 
better crops, than the rest of the outlying lands. This tract is the inanjha. It 
does not often happen that the three tracts form concentric rings round the 
village-site, according to the theory. If all the land were equally good, and 
there were but one site, it would bo so. But as a matter of fact the land is 
always found to differ. There is a little nala (watercourse) which lays bare 
the land in one direction, or the land is salt (tisar)^ or a pond overflows and 
makes it sour. Again, there is a hamlet (nagla) not far off, with some manure 
of its own, and the mftnjha stretches in this direction. Again, most bhur villages 
require so much manure for their gauhaii that they have none at all for the rest 
of the fields, so that there is no real manjha in them. Tho existence of mdnjha 
must not bo assumed, but must bo investigated into by careful inspection.’^ 

It will be seen that the terms gaiihan and manjha are as a rule applied 
respectively to lands which aro highly and partly mamired. But in tho 
lowlands gaulian is a purely geographical term, meaning the fields around 
the homestead, whether manured or not; and tho manjlia division seems 
to disappear entirely. In the same part of the district land flooded for a 
part of the year is known as katri or taldhi, according as the inundatiou 
proceeds from a river or a tank. Tho. term sailahi seems limited to lowlands 
flooded by tho Ganges or Ramganga. But the upland rivers also have dbi 
tracts, over which to discharge their superfluous w’aters. 

The natural divisions of soil have received sufficu3nt description in tlio 
notices on surrounding districts,^ and it would be superfluous to repeat what 
has there been said. As in those districts, there is some wealth of local terms 
for tho minor varieties of loam, sand, or clay. The phatka and papur bhur 
of tahsils Kdimganj and Kanauj may bo instanced ; but such lesser distinc- 
tions of soil wifi be more appropriately mentioned in the articles on pargaualifs 
whore they occur. 

The largest barren tracts are those sterilized by reh on the loamy ridges 
of upland water-sheds ; but under the name of bhd^ 
Waste lands. lowlands also. Though 

^ See Gaz., IV., 8-9 (Bti) ; 227.-8 (Etiwfi) ; and 483 G (Mainpuri) ; Gaz., V., 7-9 (audaun)i 
and Gaz., VI., 13-17 (Cawnpore). 
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elsewhere perhaps a generic name for all barren soil, the term k here 
applied solely to land thus affected. Borne description oi 
reh has been given in other Gazetteer notices;^ but the 
treatise by Mr. Buck, who acquired his experience in this and the adjoin- 
ing district of Cawnpore, may be mentioned as the best on the subject.^ 
An inquiry into the origin of reh salts is beyond the scope of this 
notice. Their genesis may be sought, if not discovered, in remote geo- 
logical history ; but thoir existence is an every-day phenomenon, and we 
need no more ask why they exist than why the leaves are green. An 
analysis by a well-known English chemist shows them to consist chiefly of 
highly soluble alkaloids,^ and water is the vehicle by which all their move- 
ments in the soil is effected. A long spell of sunny weather draws them by 
evaporation to tlie surface ; the first fall of rain melts them and carries them 
back into the soil — either that whence they rose, of that of the^ nearest 
depression. It is not therefore all surface-drainage that distributes roh ; but 
only the surfacc-drainago caused by the earliest hours of rainy weather. 
Later showers may indeed effect its distribution by subsoil drainage ; but its 
reappearance to meet rain on the surface can be effected only by a period of 
sunshine. 

This explanation of the nature of reh will account for some of its most 
conspicuous habits. Its efflorescence, for instance, begins some little time after 
the close of one monsoon, to cease with the beginning of the next. Luring 
the monsoon it disappears. The position of the spots which it sterilizes sel- 
dom changes, the salts reappearing on the same patch year after year.^ Such 
patches are genenally found to bo shallow depressions, an inch or two deep; 
and in summer an Tlsar plain is an alternation of irregular white and brown 
blotches — the white being the reh pans, and the brown plots of grass slightly 

1 Gaz., IV., 7 (Eta) ; 526, 237 (Etiwa) ; 489 (Mainpuri) ; V., 32 (Budaon) \ and VI , 41 
(Cawnpore). ^ The note waa published by the Board of Kevenue. in 1874. “ Mr. 

W. J. Ward’s analysis was based on specimens of earth from the banks of the Western 
Jumna Canal. In one representative? example (No. 9) he found Sl‘63() parts of soluble saline 
matter to every 1,000 pans of earth, and these saliue matters showed the following com- 
position 


Chloride of sodium 

••• 


... 

... 86328 

Sulphate of soda ... 



... 

... 84-643 

Carbonate of soda ... 

. . t 


•». 

... 38-67 4 

Peroxide of iron and alumina 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 0-0S2 

Xiime 

... 



... a trace. 

Organic matter,^. 

... 

... 

... 

... 0-364 


Total 100*000 


Revenue Reporter, Vol. III., No. 2. 

^ The eS^orescence is sometimes, however, so thin as to be practically luvisible. 
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naied those pans . The growth of a tree or bush ia said to prevent, 
within the limits of its shadow, the encroachments of reh ; but this is probably 
due to the fact that vegetation always tends to raise the level of its site. Reh 
is never found in sandy soil or on slopes; for in sand or on slopes the water 
which bears it will not lodge. Rice can be grown on reh-infccted lands, 
because rice-fields are flooded, and the constant downward filtration of water 
carries the reh below the reach of the roots. But spring-crops, sown when 
the salts are working their way up to the sunshioe, decline to grow in such 
localities. 

Canals are sometimes accused of propagating reh ; and to test the 
truth of the accusation, Mr. Buck made careful inquiries in all villages 
adjoining the Ganges Canal. That work traverses about 30 miles of this dis- 
trict, passing through a depressed loamy watershed, and therefore coming into 
constant contact with lisar plains. But in all the 30 miles Mr. Buck found 
only two cases in which the distribution of reh could certainly be traced to 
the canal. In one the canal-road was built of earth largely impregnated with 
reh, which the surface drainage had carried into the adjacent fields ; in the 
other the canal was guilty only so far as it had altered natural drainage lines, 
causing reh to be washed into fields where it had not existed before. In both 
cases the invasion of the mischievous salts might have been prevented by a 
wall 4 inches high. 

As water is the vehicle of reh’s distribution, so in water lies the only 
effective means of reb’s removal. It may be either flooded off into rivers, or 
scoured into shallow trenches or reh-traps” dug for the purpose. Stunted 
grass and hardy dhak trees {Butea frondosa) are as a rule the only product 
of flsar plains ; but manuring may, when it pays to use it, correct the sterility 
of such tracts. It should be added, however, that the total removal of reh 
might prove an economic calamity. It has a commercial value as an ingredient 
of ,soap and other manufactures. The efflorescent nitrates often found on 
patches which mark the sites of old habitations, or receive the liquid manure 
of existing villages, are sometimes confused with reh. But these are ^hem- 
selves used as manure, and the tonic must not bo mistaken for the poison. 

The statistics of settlement surveys tend to show that the amount of dsar 
land has remained stationary since 1837 at least. At the last settlement in 
that year the barren was 27, and at the present settlement in 1875 had fallen 
to 22 per cent, of the total area. But it must not therefore be inferred that 
usar has decreased by 5 per cent. The fact is that at last settlement 5 per 
cent, was recorded as barren which should have been recorded, as cuUurablo 







Pasturage. 


Plantations. 


<3ild Tim di 8 tijftoti 0 B^vl> 0 t^ and ^ifear is 

gro^ij^a l^ the fornaer, ^tkA tioit oq the latter. It niay he inferr^^t^^ 

the area of other barren landa^tl\ose occupied by huildlilgB^ 
sandy beds of the Ganges and Bdmgaihga — no great bhange has taken piabe. 
The mixed salt and grass of lisar plains provide the herdsman (Ahlr ahd 
Gadariy a) castes with their chief grazing grounds. But 
such patches of pasturage are always scattered and never 
large. An Ahir hamlet is often found in a saline wilderness ' where it was 
founded in the first instance as a cattle station. But with the extension of 
cultivation the Ahtrs have turned to tillage as well as graziery^ and it may bo 
doubted whether, even amongst the Gadariyas, any large class now confines 
itself solely to tlm pasturing of cattle. ^ 

The district is on the whole uniformly though not thickly wooded. It 
has, however, no forests, either spontaneous or planted, 
either reserved by the sta':e for timber or by private indi- 
viduals for game. Its wood-lands are limited to small groups of trees planted 
for fruit or shade, or protected by their sacred character. The portion of tho 
total area occupied by such groves (bdgh) of trees is about 8*3 per cent. The 
land lying along the .old Ganges cliff, being poor, raviny, and ill adapted to 
agriculture, is comparatively more thickly w^ooded than the rest of tlie district ; 
while the western lowlar<ds and trans-Gangetic pargaiiahsare tho most scantily 
provided with trees. In the Kanauj, Bhojpur, and Pahdra parganahs tho 
percentage of wooded land is 7*5, 9*0, and 7*5 respectively ; in the Tirwa 
tahsil, 2*3; in the Chhibramau tahsil, 3*7 ; in Shamsabad East and Mubam- 
madabad^ 2*9 ; and in Kaimganj tahsil, 2. In the trans-Qaugetic parganahs 
but 1*2 per cent, of the area is occupied by trCes.^ 

The principal rivers and streams of the district are tho Ganges (Ganga), 
Rdmganga, Kdli nadi, Isan, Burhganga or old Ganges, 
Bagar, P^ndu, and Rind or Arind, Of these the four first 
named alone are perennial.^ The remainder, being mere escape-channels for 
surplus drainage, cease flowing not long after tho close of the monsoon. 

The Ganges first skirts the northern frontier, severing Farukhabad from 
Budaun and Sbahjahdnpur. Bat near tho point where 
the three parganahs of Kampil, Shamsabad West, and 
Amritpur meet, the river turns southwards through the district, dividing its 
main portion from the tahsil of Aligarh. It re-emerges on the frontier opposite 

^Mr. Eran’s noteB. Mr.Jrvine demurs to the land aldnif the old bank of the Ganges being 
called poor. *When, if ever, the EateUgarh branch of the Ganges Caaal discharges ixiio 

tho Bagar, the latter course of that river also will perhaps be perennial. 


Rivers, 


Ganges. 
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Singir^ aad^ flowing ^oath-east aud ^outh forms, tlio border 
A)1 the smaller streams of this distHct join it either herein or 
fuftber to jkhe 8 O 0 .fchv . The only tow or villages of importance on its modern 
bank -are Fatefegarh, Kusumkhor, and Daipur. Farukbabad is now nearly 
two miles distant from Ghatiya^ghdt, the landing-place at which boats bring- 
ing cargo for that city unload. It is worthy of notice, however, that several 
of the most important towns and villages are perched on the high ridge which 
formed the original bank of the river. Such are the ancnent cities of Kanauj, 
once the capital of Northern India ; of Kampil, where the five Pdndav brothers 
married their single bride ; and of Shainsabad, founded by the Emperor Shams- 
uddia lUitmish ; with the less historic Kaimganj and Chilsara, both in the same 
tahsil (Kaimganj) as the two places last named. • 

, Amongst tributaries of the Ganges the most important is the Rfimganga. 

> Entering the district from Sli&hjahdnpur, this river flows 

The Raniganga. . ° ^ , t, 

uirough parganahs Amntpur and Kliakhatmau into 

Hardui, joining the Ganges opposite Ibi ahimpur of Kanauj. On its sandy 
and yielding banks, which in the rains are liable to its constant ravages, no 
large vUlage is situate. Whop swollen by rains the Ratnganga frequently 
floods for days the flat lowlands through which it passes ; and on the flood 
subsiding is often found to have carved for itself some fresh channel, or left 
behind it a sterile deposit of sand. In Aiflritpur and Kh^khatmau the area 
liable to its action amounts to 27 square miles. There is, moreover, a network 
of smaller channels wliioh fill during the rains and connect the waters of 
the Ganges and the Ratnganga. The principal of these channels are known by 
the names of the Nasa, the Kapiya, the Nadiya, theCh^rniya, and the Katwiya. 
The two former flow out of the Rainganga, the three latter from the Ganges. 
But they are all so connected with each other that when the Ratnganga is in 
flood, and the Ganges not, the Ndsa fills and carries its waters to the Ganges ^ and 
w hep the opposite is the case the Ohdrniya fills and carries the Ganges water to 
tlie^ ilamganga. Besides these there are several back-waters or side-channels 
{s()ta)j which rejoin their parent streams after a short parallel or rapidly curv- 
ing course, 

|llr. Elliott thus contrasts the characters of Ganges and Ramganga : — 
“ The QangeSj a® becomes its great age, keeps sedately wdthin its bed, and only 
rolls wearily from one side to another. But the Ramganga is a gamboISng 
vagabond, and wanders at its own sweet will over many miles of coudiry, 
carving out beds qaprioiously for itself, and leaving them as illogioally ^;so 
that it becomes quite exciting to trace it in its frolics and to mark off on the 



fespectd viIIa^b daty past btmtmB 

Botfr (|angbs and Rimgaiy^ a/a crdss^ between October and Jcine by btldjj^es 
bjtJats. That over the (Jangei Id sfiuaW at Qhktiyagb^t; neav Fartifebab^d; bn 
the Bareilly road, and thbi over the Ra^ganga at on the same highway. 
Both these bridges are brdken up on the downfall of the rains, and alt traffic then 
crosses by means of the usual ferry-boats. These are the only two boat bridges, 
but there are numerous ferries. Over the Ganges ferry-boats ply at fourteen 
places, which, beginning from the north-west, are as follows : — 

Sdrajpur, crossing to Budann ; Pindara, Bhagw&npar and Bhartpur, 
crossing to Shdhjahanpur ; Karanpnr, on the road from Kftimganj to Amritpur; 
Shikdrpur, and Ghatiyaghat on that from Farukbabad to Aligarh ; and Gola- 
ghdt, Singir&mpur, Jalesar, Kusumkhor, Mavyura, Bajgh&t, Mehndi (Mahdi- 
ghat) and D^ipur, which cross over to Hardoi. On the RAmganga there are 
ferries at Amiyapur leading to ShdhjahAnpur, and at Karanpur Dat between 
Amritpur and Alldhganj. Of all these crossings that at GhatiyaghAt is easily 
the most profitable, the right to collect its tolls selling for some Rs. 5,000 
yearly. 

Next in size of the perennial streams is the KAIi nadi or Black river, 
which according to Colonel Tod divided the territory of the 
Dehli Tomars from that of the Kanauj HAthors, and was 
often dyed with the blood of their battles. Rising in Muzaffarnagar, it first 
touches this district at the once Buddhist village of Sankisa in Shamsabad 
East. Flowing along the border of that parganah, it for a distance of about ten 
miles forms the frontier wdtli Mainpuri. It then passes wdthin the district, 
running east-southeastw^ard, and at one point near Singirdmpnr approaching 
within a mile of the Ganges. But about three miles north of Kanauj it takes a 
sudden turn to the south-south-east, passing through the old Ganges cliff, and 
skirting its foot until the Ganges is at length reached, four miles below that city. 

During its course through this district it is crossed by two bridges. The 
first is a masonry structure at Madanpur, on the branch of the Grand Trunk 
Road leading from Bewar in Mainpuri to Fateligarh. The second is an iron 
suspension bridge on a second branch of the Grand Trunk Road, that from 
Fatehgarh to' GursahAiganj. This was built in 1836 by Hakim Mahdi AH 
Khan, premier to the king of Oudb.^ The Madanpur bridge, whoso tolls sell 
for some Rs. 7,250 yearly, is, after GhatiyaghAt, the most lucrative river-cross- 
ing in the district. Besides those bridges there are four ferries across the 

j It mti«t not he supposed that a memorial of thia minister eaisU in Mahdighit, whose name- 
is much older than his. 



tho road to Bishangarh ; Kamhanli, between Muham« 
^^d (Jhhibraoiau ] Udharanpur, on the road from Fatehgarh to 
Uhhibi^&taau ; and Parti nra^ on that from Fatehgarh to Talgram. There is 
an artificial ehannel/ now dry, leading from the Ganges to the Kali nadi, 
at the point where the two rivers moat nearly approach each other. It 
is called the Nala Khanta ; and is said to have been dug some 250 years 
ago by one Makrand Rai Kdyatb, siibaddr of Kanauj,^ with the pious 
motive of recalling the holy waters of the Ganges to their ancient course 
under the walls of K^nauj. Though the engineering skill at his disposal 
was not equal to the task, tho empty ohanuel still remains as evidence of 
his good intentions. On the strength of a legend heard at Kanauj, General 
Cunningham® concludes that the Nala Khanta was a natural channel, through 
whioh-the Ganges spontaneously flowed into what is now the bed of the Kdli 
uadi. But the general tradition points clearly in tho other direction ; and 
the channel itself bears every mark of artificial construction or renewal. Such, 
indeed, seems tho meaning of the name it bears** Buf the chief objection to 
General Cunningharik’s theory is the fact that the channel cuts through tho 
high cliff of the Ganges, wliieh is nowhere else in tho Diidb pierced by that 
river. The tendency of the Ganges during tho past throe centuries has been 
to form beds eastward, and not westward, of its ancient course. Tho channel, 
moreover, is very narrow, and it is difficult to imagine such a river as the Ganges 
flowing through it. it is indeed possible that the Kali nadi once flowed 
throuoh it, meeting the Ganges at its eastern end ; and that after the smaller 
stream had abandoned it Makrand lidi excavated it afresh. But General 
Cunningham’s theory is in no way required to account for the tradition that 
the Ganges once flowenJ under the towers of Kanauj. Tho two rivers formerly 
met near the village of Misripur, where the Kali nadi emerges from tho 
uplands; and the Gauges from that point flowed in tho present bed of its 
tributary, past the walls of tho city. Tho strip of land now separating Kanauj 
from the Ganges was thrown up later, when tlio river left the liigh cliff at 
Ibrdhimpur and gradually shifted eastwards. Whore it flows beneath that 
cliff, in the old course of the Ganges, tho Kdli nadi is often called Chhota or 
Little Ganges. It is the Ab4-8iyia^ or Blackwater of some Musalman chroni- 
clers; and is known also as Kalindri and Kaliui. By the Ramdyaua it is 
named Ikshumati, and by Megasthenes Oxumatis. 

'This persuD woa probably the same as Haja Makrand Rai Kliatri (not K4yatb), first gover- 
nor of 'united Katehr or Roliilkliand. ife flourislicd bet ween 1657 and 1679 . See Gaz., V., 
666-66. ^Atch. Surv. Reports, l„ vSi. ^Tliat name is probably connected With 

fikundna^ to be cut or dug, and khanti, a kind of spade. 
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Two. 


Burhganga. 


Ihe only other permanent stream is the river Isan^ which in its course 
through this district divides tho tahsils of Chhibrfiraau and 
Kanauj from that of Tirwa, passing on into Cawnpore. 
It is crossed during the rains by ferries near Tirwa on the road from T4lgr&m 
to Tirwa, and near Thattia on the road from Kanauj to Thattia. At other 
seasons of the year it is easily fordedj^^and no necessity for a ferry exists. 

'Of intermittent streams, the first to be mentioned is the Buddh or 
Burhganga, which as its name denotes, flows in an old bed, 
or rather old beds, of the Ganges. It has two clearly- 
marked channels, both known by the name of Burhganga or Biirhia. These 
are identical almost as far oast as Gangpur, two and a half miles north of 
Kampil. But at that point one channel, which is undoubtedly the more modern 
of the two, turns due north and runs into the Ganges ; while the other or 
older branch flows eastward, at a distance of between half and two miles from 
the cliff, to join the great river near Azizabad, six miles east of Shamsabad. 
The latter channel is very much the shallower, and contains hardly anywhere 
largo pools of water. Its depression is so gentle, and has been so long silting 
up, that in places it may be passed unnoticed. 

There are two Burhgangas in the eastern Diiab ; and this lower Burli* 

Recession of the confused with its upper namesake, on 

Ganges from the whose banks stands the venerablo town of llastinfipur.^ 
bed of that river, hm i n i i ^ ..... 

ino lower Burhganga makes its first appearance m Aligarli, 

assuming in Eta a more definite course and more permanent flow. The ques- 
tion when it ceased to bo the bed of the Ganges is one of considerable histori- 
cal interest. That the Ganges once flowed under the old cliff is indubitable. 
Even if no other proofs existed, the temples and hermitages with 'which that 
cliff is studded would show that the hallowed stream once rolled beneath it. 
Here, then, was the first bed of the Ganges. Its second was the old Burliia, 
its third thovnew, and its fourth that in which it at present flows. 

The historical notices quoted by Sir Henry Elliot^ tend to show that, 
c* tr T-i* within Akbar's long reign (1556-1603), the 

quotations on this Ganges flowed directly below the cliff. The Kananjkhand, 
for instance, mentions that King Prithirfij, who flourished at 
the close of the twelfth century, retreated from Kanauj to Soron along the 
banks of the Ganges. In the life of a Saint named Az(z-ud-din, after whom 
perhaps Azizabad is named, it is stated that the emperor Shams-ud-din 
(1211-36) fought a naval battle on the Ganges under the walls of Khor, beside 
^ See Meerut notice, Gaz., Ill, 213-11, ^ Supplemental Glossary, art, Bujhyanga , 
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SBamsabad. Farishta and Ziya-ud-din Barni note that the crazy but talented 
emperor Muhammad Tughlak (1325-51) removed his capital to Sargdwari, 
near Patiali, Kampil, and Khor, on the banks of the Ganges. The next extract 
from the Tahakdt-i^Akbariy shows that Sargdwari was on the banks of the 
Ganges, and that Kampil and Khor were near it. Succeeding quotations from 
the same work prove that in the same reign, that of Khizr Khan (1414-21), 
Pach^<fina and Patidli were on the Ganges. While again noting some of 
these facts, Abd-ul-kddir of Budaun (o6. 1615)^ makes no mention of the 
Ganges having changed its course ; although Nidhpur and Auldi, then a 
part of Budaun, are now on this side of the river. They have since the reces- 
sion of the Ganges, as already noted, formed a portion of this district, but 
are now in Eta, 

Soron, Pachlana, Patiali, Sargdw'dri, Shamsabad, Kampil, and Khor, are 
all on the old clifT above the Burhganga : the four first in Eta, and the rest in 
Farukhabad. It may indeed be said that Sir Henry Elliot’s excerpts would 
apply equally well to the river if it flowed a short distance from tho cliff*. But 
Mr. C. A. Elliott’s ethnological researches tend to much the same result, vu,y 
that the Ganges quitted tho foot of the cliff for the old Burhia above 350 
y ears ago. 

The Ganges, ho remarks, is a great separator.^ In a day when 
every clan’s hand was against its neighbour, strategic 

Are corafirmed by reasons forbade tho colonizing llaiputs to halve their 
the researches of Mr. . , '.in 

c A. EilioLt strength by j)Iacing themselv^cs astride of a great river, 

which could not always be crossed wdion tho call to arms 

igokar) wont round. Ibmco, if wo find a clan cut in two by the Ganges, wo 

may safely predicate that the clan was there before the river, and not the 

river before the clan. This is just what we find in tho lowlands between the 

old cliff* and new river-bed. Bais, Katiha, and Raghubansi Rajputs, of 

Budaun and Shahjahanpur tribes, hold also land on this side of the Gauges. 

The Ganges, then, has recoded from its old cliff* and cut further into 

First step of the Budaun and ShShjahanpur. But when was its first step 
taken ? The tract between the cliff and tho old Burhia 
IS occupied by, amongst others, Katidr Rajputs from tho southern Alfganj; 
in Eta. Their domain lies solely in the lowlands, and not, like those of their 
neighbours, partly above the cliff*. When, therefore, their pedigrees assort that 

^ See Gaz,, V., 64 fBudaun notice^ * Herein is a dilTerence between Indian, 

and Enropeun rivers. The latter are said not to form good frontiers, because tlic same rAce» 
dwell a rule on both banks. But tbe great ludiau rivers, broad, swollen, aud rapid for 
third of the year, are true ethnolotrical boundaries. 





Second and tliird. 


tbey (S$im to tWs part of the ooiintry ‘.fifteen generations ago, it 
inferred that about fifteen generations or S30 years back' the Q-anges had 
jitefe removed to what is now the* old Burhia, Again, beneath Shaimsabad lies 
the village of Akbarpur Bamodar, belonging to the kdndngo family of 
Shamsabad K&yaths. The name of Damodur Das occurs in their pedigree 
thirteen generations back, or about 1550. It is hard to resist the conclusion 
that this village was formed, on tlie recession of the Ganges, by Damodur Das, 
who named it after himself and the great emperor (Akb«ar) whose official he was. 

The question when the Ganges left the old for the new Burhia, and the 
new Burhia for its present course, is not so clear ; but Mr. 
Elliott thinks that this removal was very gradual and 
undecided. The colonies, including several of Pathdns, are extremely mixed ; 
and their pedigrees are short, ranging from but four to eight generations ago. 
It may therefore bo inferred that tlie final recession to the modern bed occurred 
about 150 years ago ; and Mr. Elliott suggests that during the preceding two 
centuries the Ganges had oscillated between old and new Burhia, rendering 
the intervening land unculturablc. 

Entering the district from Eta, the Kagur traverses Shamsabad West, and, 

^turning to the south-west, joins the Ganges under the 
The Bagir. ^ ^ 7 j © 

old town of Bhojpur. It carries off a large body of water 

during the rains, but rapidly falls and runs dry when they cease. In many 

places its bed is then ploughed for cultivation ; and the natural moisture of 

the soil produces fine crops of wlieat. Till within the last few miles of its 

course the river’s banks are low, and so gradually sloping as in places to be 

barely noticeable when the stream has departed. In its course it is crossed by 

two masonry bridges : one about five miles west of Fatehgarh, on the branch of 

the grand trunk road connecting that place with Be war ; the other at nearly 

the same distance to the south, on the branch from Fatehgarh to Gursahiiiganj. 

The rdndii has in this district a course of some eight miles only, li 
enters from Etawa, and passes through the southern vil- 
lages of Tirwa into Cawnpore. The A rind flows through 
Sakravva, and along the southern border of Sakatpur, into Et&wa. 

The channel of the Ganges, as it skirts or traverses the district, shifts 
Formation of the according as the river runs under the high upland cliff or 

river chaimets. through the alluvial lowlands. Where high cliff forms its 

right bank, it has therein a permanent limit which is not easily eroded.; while 

^ Mr. Elliott apparently reckons three generations to Heventy years. It is believed tlmf i» 
Europe three go to the century ; and in a country where four successive monarebs reigned 
between them I5i years (1650-1707), the former allowance seems a little small. 


Other Btreams. 



iti left bank, cpttsisting merely of sand, is subject to perpetual changes from 
tho action of the stream. The cliff is composed of a hard mixture of loam and 
sand, of suoh consistency that while the action of the surface drainage gnaws 
it into many ravines, the mass of the cliff remains undestroyed. The resistance 
of this barrier, and the weakness of the opposite bank, causes tho river again 
and again to shift further from* the former towards the latter, leaving behind it 
a legacy of sand. It is the formation of alluvial mould above these sandy 
deposits which creates the tardi and kachoha lands. In the lowlands them-^ 
selves both banks are of sand ; and tho channel is here liable to great and fre- 
quent changes. This remark applies also to the Ramganga, which, not being a 
snow-fed stream, varies greatly in volume, dnd is oven more erratic in its 
movements than the Ganges. 

The sandy islands formed by tho action of "the current in the middle of 
those streams are often enriched with much of the good soil that is b'eing hur- 
ried down in solution. But at the same time tracts, on which an alluvial mould 
has already settled, are frequently resterilized by deposits of sand. The condition 
of both islets and banks is therefore very precanous. The floods of a single 
year may carry off a huge cantle of cultivated land, or ruin its fertility ; 
while the process of restoration or alluvion is necessarily slow and unccrtaiiX. 

The K^li nadi and tho Isan are confined by a high bank on each side. 
Within these limits each has its tardiy wliich it floods in the rains, and through 
which it almost yearly cuts some fresh channel as a retreat for the dry weather. 
The banks of this channel are composed of w’hite sand with a top layer of soft mould. 
Having nopower of resisting tho action of water, they undergo ceaseless changes ; 
and the course of tho river, albeit within smaller limits, shifts like that of the 
liainganga. The deposits left resemble those of both Ramganga and Ganges. 

The district is traversed, or about to bo traversed, by branches of two 
great irrigation channels — the Ganges and Lower Ganges 
' * Canals. general and historical descri(>tio{i of these 

works has been given elsewhere and we need here mention only such special 
details as affect Farukhabad. 

Tho Cawnpore branch of the Ganges Canal has been constructed for 
The Osnges niany years, and crosses, in an cast-south easterly direc- 

tion the wdiole breadth of the Tirwa tahsil. It in fact 
crowns the ridge of the fsan-Ariud watershed ; and has a length in this 
district of 34^ miles. Its width lessens from a maximum of CO feet at its 

/ Ganges Canal see Gaz., Vol. II,, p. 13-32 (introduction to Meerut Division) and 
307-S3 (Aligarh district). For Lover Ganges Canal iLid^ 363-66. 



eatr3r to a mimmuai of 4<}at its exit, tho average depth in times of good 
j. i .. . snppiy .being aboat six feet. Its eight distributaries 

are m eastward order the Taria, which quits it before 
entering the district; the Mirz&pur, Satiiya, Tirwaand Kanswa, Bahosi, Bukhi 
and Aima. All of these, except the Kanswa, are tapped from its left bank. Tlie 
mirzapur rdjbaha reinforces the Sarkya, the Sardya the Tirwa, and'the Ba- 
hosi the Sukhi ; while the Tirwa, at the point where joined by the Saraya, 
throws off a short channel to Join the Bahosi. The total length of all distri- 
butaries is 94 miles, the Tirwa (25 miles) being the longest. The Kanswa distri- 
butary passes on into Etawa, the Tirwa, Sukhi and Aima into Cawnpore. The 
canal is crossed by 12 bridges — that is, one to every 2 miles and 7 furlongs. 

The following statement shows the area which during 1877-78 this canal 
watered in each pargana : — 



Acreage of land irrigated for 

Total irriga- 

Number of 

Parganah. 

Autumn har- 

Spring hat' 

Both bar- 

tion oi year 
in acres. 

villages 

watered. 


Test. 

vest. 

vests. 

Saiirikh 

7,387 

4,800 

3,776 

12,187 

40 

Sakrawa ... 

1 ,955 

1,309 

1,047 

3,264 

22 

Hakatpur ... 

lirwa-Thatiai... «*. 

4,S57 

2,744 

1,225 

7,601 

29 

10,433 

9,090 

1,450 

19,523 

69 

Total 

24,632 

17,943 

7,497 

42,676 

160 


And the nature and area of the various crops irrigated by flow or lift 
may be thus shown : — 


Description of crops 

Acreage watered by 

^ 

Description of crops. 

Acreage weltered by 

Plow. 

Lift. 

Flow. 

Lift. 

Garden and orchard 

194 

350 


8St 

849 

Sugarcane 

1,402 

1,538 


8 

2 

f Wheat 

3,369 

3,353 

Dtb ... Indigo ... 

7,268 

4,Oi8 

Barley ... 

3,0U1 

4,251 

Drugs [ Sp'"™ - 

811 

I,«02 

1 Rico 

1,465 

221 

liBDos - Tobacco 

8 

33 

w j Maize ... 

4fi0 

1,116 

Waternuts 

8 

... 

S j Jodr millet 

1,674 

3,043 

Crops watered but onc6 

284 

166 

^[Canary- seed ) 

24 

10 

and insuddclentiy. 



1 Ditto (chena). j 






y^Bajra ditto •«» 

312 

264 




£ r Chick-pea or gram ... 

163 

110 




“ ] Peas 

396 

301 

Total 

91,156 

21,430 

^ { Arhar 

7 

... 
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^ A fresh distributary, at proid nt under alignment, will water pargana ChhibriLmau also. 



BIEWAR AND FATEfiaABH BBANCHES. 




Af the ttccounte of the Cawnpore Irrigation Division are not kept by 
district, it is impossible -to sbow, for Farnkhabad alouo, the canal receipt and 
expenditure. But the water-rate for irrigation is realized by the Collector, and 
this can be separately shown. It in 1877-78 amounted to Rs. 88,785 for occu- 
piers, while for owners no rate was levied. Besides the water-rate, Rs. 31,588 
is yearly credited to the canal on account of the enhancement which, owing to 
canal irrigation, was found possible at the revision of the land-assessment. 

The Bewar and Fatehgarh branches of the Lower Ganges Canal, both 
^ , under construction, will be opened respectively in 

^ ' 1880-81 and 1881-82. The former branch will not 

itself pass through the district, but will throw out distributaries towards 
Bcw4tr branch distribu- Chhibramau, to water the Kk\i nadi and Isaii 
watershed. The total length of these distributaries, 
major and minor, will be 42^ miles. Almost immediately after crossing tho 
Mainpuri frontier the Bewar branch rdjhaha'^'* will bifurcate into two major 
distributaries, the Nigoh (6 miles) and the Mighauli (11). The Binsia major 
rfijbaha (6 miles) will enter from Mainpuri further south, at ihe south- 
western corner of tho watershed. The remaining major distributaries, tho 
Atrauli (6 miles) and Khubariapur (4^), will be branches of those already named ; 
and the length of minor rajbahas will be 10 miles. 

Entering from Eta, the Fatehgarh branch will flow south-eastwards through 
the Kfiimganj tahsil with a course of 21 miles. The 
latter part of that course will bo almost parallel to the 
Farukhabad-Kaimganj road, near which the canal will ultimately discharge into 
an affluent of the Bagar, It is proposed to construct 40 miles of major and 20 
of minor distributaries, but their exact alignment and names are as yet unsettled. 

^ Canal irrigation is popularly debited with causing an increase in the 
^ ^ , spread of fever and ague; but there is no good reason to 

health and spring believe that any such increase has taken place in this district. 

The tract of country traversed by the Ganges Canal was 
always a region of shallow lakes and ponds, always exceptionally subject to floods 
in tho rains. Nor is there any greater prevalence of fevers in that part thau in 
other portions of the district, when at certain seasons of the year fever is almost 
universal. The spring level has, however, been affected very much. The water 
has now risen to within eight or ten feet of the surface where formerly it lay at a 
depth of twenty feet or more; and this rise prevents the construction of wells 
where wells were once common enough. So far as irrigation is concerned, the 
canal itself supplies a remedy for the damage caused ; but in many instances 


Fatehgarh branch. 



iitcbnvenie^ has loss of wqHs wkbh idppHod^lfliujkirig 

^i^ater; Many a village is now limited to^; the sito^^ well which has 

eutviyed for its supply. ' ^ . 

The shallow lagoons or jMli of thit district lie for the tiiofet psirt in the inidst 
^ of ^he iisar plains, or rather in those tracts of country where 

tisar plains occupy a large portion of the area. They are 
hence found mostly in parganah Shamsabad East, and in the Chhibram'au and 
Tirwa tahsWs. Tdlgram means village of ponds and the parganah named 
after that village, in Chhibramau, contains no less than eight large jblls. Such 
lakes depend for their supply of water on the rains, and in some few cases on 
canals also. None of them, so far as is known, drinks from any natural spring; 
and all are, in fact, simple accumnlatioris of surface drainage wliich can find no 
other outlet. During the rains their overflowings are carried off along shallow 
water- courses, which later on in the year could hardly be detected were not 
their moist beds often marked with bright green crops of rice or wheat. The 
most important rice lands of the district, those in the south of Tirwa, all indeed 
lie along the course of the drainage lines which remove the floods from the 
central plains of the tahsll. 

The two great systems as it were of jluls are that of the watershed between 
K&li nadi and tsan, and that of the plain south of Isan, in which parganah 
Tirwa-Tliatia is situate. They consisc of a series of lagoons which, even at 
their lowest, includo a largo expanse of swamp and water. These jhils are 
widely utilized for irrigation ; the water beirig carried along artificial channels, 
sometimes to great distances, and applied to the field with the aid of the lehri 
or swinging basket.^ The fringe of land surrounding the jhil, flooded only 
when the waters are at their highest, is sown.with rice. And this is sometimes 
followed by a crop of barley, where the soH remains moist enough to 
being ploughed for that purpose. 

The most important jhils are those around Nigoh in parganah Chhibra- 
mau,^ Of the Talgrdm lagoons, the Bhdgel at Amolar has an area of 49 acres; 
the BhoUni, near Baroli, of 69; the Amwani at Pangaon, of 68; the Doha, in 
the same village, of 32; the Kaint at Tera Rabu, of 234; the Rakhel at Tam- 
bi} dmau, of 38 ; the Bholani at Rohili, of 81 ; and the Dadar at Narmau, of 
298. Parganah Tirwa-Thatia can boast the important jhils of Lakh, Bahosi, 
Majhlai,® Umarda, Sukhi, Aghds, Firozpur, and Sanda. 

1 'For some account of lift irrigation by swinging basket (el8e\^rhe^e beri or dawri) see Gaz., 
V., 31-32 (^Budaun), and VL, SiO-4 1 (Gorakhpur). * One of these, the Mighauli, 

will be traversed by the Nigon on distributary of the Lower Ganges Canal. 3 'i hc 

Bahosi and Majhlai jhils are traversed rtspectively by the Tirwa and Bahosi distributaries ot 
the Ganges Canal, 
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'Of the Ganges and 

Navtiation are navigated at any seaaen af the year. The body 

of water in the K41i nadi and the Isan would during the 
inoniSfOOU be sufficient to carry boats which are employed on the Ganges; and 

the mininaum burthen of such vessels may be reckoned at about twenty*five 
tons. But no monsoon traffic enlivens any part of these ' streams except the 
lower tvrelve miles of the Kfili nadi, into which during the rains boats passing 
down the Ganges are brought through the Khanta nala, in order to avoid the 
strong stream of the Ganges. The Kali nadi has, however, no independent 
traffic of its own. The lakes are all too shallow to admit of any navigation. 
The naain (Cawnpore) branch of the Ganges Canal is navigable; but tho 
navigation confines itself, so far as this district is concerned, to the transport 
of a little fuel. The branches of the Lower Ganges Canal are not, according 
to present proposals, intended to bear any traffic. Even on the banks of the 
Ganges, there is no town with any great community of boatmen. 

The district has hitherto enjoyed no communication by rail. The stations 
CoMMumoATioifs. nearest its border have been Achalda and Phaphund in 
Etdwa and JWnjhak in Cawnporo. But Shikohabad in 
Mainpuri, and the two stations at Cawnpore, being connected with Farukh* 
abad by metalled roads, have monopolized far tho larger portion of the traffic 
bound to or from the district. 

A change is, however, at hand. The Cawnpore and Farukhabad Light 
Railway, now under construction, will connect the two cities whose name it 
bears. Its steel rails follow as nearly as possible the line of the metalled 
Grand. Trunk and Gursahdiganj roads, but for about 13 miles in this district 
their course diverges from that lino. ISuch divergences occur as a rule where the 
road passes through villages, approaches bridges at too steep a gradient, or 
turns at too crooked a curve. The total length of the railway in this district 
is 42, miles and 7 furlongs. The six stations, at Miriln-sariU, Fatohpur, Gur- 
sabdiganj, Kamalganj, Fatehgarh, and Farukhabad (terminus), are already 
being built.* The railway is likely to be opened about the middle or end of 
'1880. 


^ The Riffigan^a navigation is, as mentioned in the Budann and Bareilly notices, chiefly 
conflried to a small monsoon traffic of bambus iind gndn ; see Gaz., V, 10*11, 618. 
^ The idans of this railway were not, when the notice on Cawnpore was written,^ 
sufficiently advanced for the stations in that district to be mentioned. Those stations are aa- 
follows , 


1. Cawnpore (terminus). 

2. Kaliyiftpur. 

3. Mandhana, 

4. Chaubepur. 


6. Shiur^jpur. 

6. Pura. 

7. Bilhavir. 

8. ArauU 


4 
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chief link which at present cwneets Farukhabad with 
Roads. districts is tjie metalled Grand Trunk Hoad, whose.irast 

The Grand Trunk length,^ excellent ^construction, and uninterrupted shade 
of avenue, fairly entitle it to bo deemed the finest highway in the world. 
Along it up to QursabAiganj will run, as just montioned, the Cawnppre and 
Farukhabad Light Railway. Entering from Oawnpore, the road travels west- 
north-westwards into Mainpuri. Beside it at MirSn-sstrfti, Jal/ilabad, Gursab&i- 
And other metal- Cbhibr^mau, are cncamping-grounds where troops 

led lines, obtain water, fuel, and, with due notice, plentiful for- 

age. From it at Gursahtiiganj branches the metalled Qursahaiganj road, which 
will bear the railway ofi to Fatehgarh, and lias anen camping-ground at Khuda- 
ganj. At Fatehgarh cantonments, where lies another encamping-ground, 
begins a continuation of the same highway. This, the metalled Fatehgarh 
section” of the Rohilkhand Trunk Road, crosses tlie Ganges at Gliatiagh&t, 
and passes northwards through tahsil Aligarli into ShSbjahAnpur. It has an 
encamping-ground for troops at Alldhganj. From the Grand Trunk Road at 
Bewar in Mainpuri starts another metalled brancli, which passing north-east- 
wards through this district, wdth an encamping-ground at Muhamraadabad, ends 
at ratebgarb, The only other metalled line of length or importance is that 
Avhicb, starting from the Mau gate of Farukliabad, travels north-westwards to 
Kaimganj, The metalled roads are the arteries from which a network of nume- 
rous unmctalled veins spread across the district. The latter may be divided into 
two classes : — (1) those connecting this with other districts, and (2) those purely 
local roads Avhich in the district itself connect different towns with one another. 

The most important of the former class run (1) from Farukhabad through 
Unmetalled or Nawabganj to Aliganj in Eta, and (2; from Farukhabad 
earthen roads. through Clihibramau and Saurikh to Airwa in EtAw^a. To 

the latter class belongs the road which, starting from Kampil, travels to K^im- 
ganj, and there throwing off a branch to Shamsabad, passes on to Nawdbganj, 
Muhammadabad, Chhibr^mau, T^lgruin, Tirwa, and Thatia. This road rims 
the whole length of the district and is connected by very numerous feeders on 
both sides with outlying villages. From it at Tirwa rim branches to Saurikh* 
on the west and Kanauj on the east. 

The mileage within the district of the different roads may be seen from 
the following statement, which distributes all highways into first class, or 
raised, bridged, and metalled ; second class, or raised and bridged, but not 
metalled ; third class, neither raised nor metalled, but occasionally bridged ; 

^ The Grand Trunk Koad extends from Calcutta to Pe»lmwar. 



itntrtb oIas8, mere oross'oountry cart'trftckft from village to village, neither 


metalled, raised, nor bridged. 



First class roads. 




Mileage within district. 

Grnd trunk road 

... 

42 

Be^ar branch ... ... 

... 

21 

Qursahfiigaoj 

••• *— 

M. so 

Farukhabfui and Y&kdtganj 

Me ».« 

... 5 

„ „ Qhatiaghit 

•*. see 

... 3 

Kohilkhand trunk road (Fatehgarh section) 

... 

... 19 

K4imganj 

... 

... 23 

Farukhabad and Pattia « 

... 

... 3 

Fatehgarh and Lal-darwaza (Farukhabad) 

... ... 

3 

„ „ Kadri darwaaa 

... 

... 3 

Station -roads 

... 

7 


Total 

I4D 

Second class roads. 


Farukhabad to Chhibr4mau ... 

... 

... 17 

Fatehgarh to Pattia 

..• ... 

7 

Tfaattia tO Saurikh ... ... 

... 

... 31 

Chhibramau to Tirwa 


24 

Tirwa to Makrandngar ... 

... ... 

12 

Thatia to Kanauj 

... ... 

13 

Jaganoatil to Mahdi gh4t 

..V ••• 

... 3 

Chhibritnau to Muhammadabad 


... 14 

Mubammadabad to Surajpur gh4t 

**• ... 

... 30 

Bathiapur to Aliganj (in Eta) ... 

’ • * . 

... 2 1 

Kaimganj to Kampil 

• M 

... U 

Kanauj to Tera M ullon ... 

... ..« 

... 7 

Chhibriman to Ohhappanna •«, 

... ... 

... 22 

Khudiganj to Barhanpur Birhar 

••• 

... 24 

Kanipil to Gauri Mabadeopur 

.*• 

... 10 

Faizbagh to Shamsabad ... 

... * * * 

3 

Tirwa to Bela in (Bt4wa) ... 

... 

11 

Kanauj to Mayyura or Meora ghdt ... 

• • • ••• 

6 

OauJ Tirwa to Kararapatti 

• •• 

... 4 

Sarai Mir4a to Kanauj 

• t • e » « 

2 

Station road 

ftO • t t 

10 


Total 

276 

Third class roads. 



Of these, the road statement shows 42, the principal being tliose 
from Singfrfiinpur to Amritpur (23 miles), Baraun to Plthan (20), 
Kanauj to TWgram (20), Farukhabad to Punpalpur (20), Tfilgraui to 
Sharifabad (17), Safiadhin to Dhubghatta (I6), Dhubghatta gb^it to 
Hawerpur (16), Yakiitganj to Talgrim, (16), and Sbamsabad to Sarai 
Aghatiu Eta (lej) ; total, 409. 



Tarrakbabad. 


Fourtii, class roads. 

S6. The principal being that from Shamsabad to AU&hganj vid Amrilpnr (16| milM) t 
brtal, 179. 

The following ia a polymetricil table showing the distance by road from 
Farukhabad, Fatehgarh, and one another of the principal places in the dis- 
trict • 



The only bridge of present importance is the small iron suspension over 
the Kdli nadi ; but that river will be bridged also by the 
Bridges. railway. The annexed statement, however, shows at a 

glance the manner in which the principal roads cross the principal streams. 
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A few items of military value, such as the breadth and depth of the rivers, 
and the nature of their banks, have been added : — 


Bead. 

Biver. 

Means of 

Flooded 

season. 

Dry 

season. 

Character of 

transit. 

$-1 

ca 

jd 

Ot 

03 

Q 


rH 

Cu 

o 

Q 

0 

C3 

CO 

•s 

CQ 

\it Class, 



Ft. 

Ft 

Ft 

Ft. 



Bewar 

Bag4r 

Masonry 

bridge. 

56 


*•* 

I** 

Hard clay, 

Hard clay, 

Ditto 

K41i nadi ... 

Ditto 

250 


1 


... 


Gursahiigaoj ... 

Baa4r 

Ditto 

60 


... 


... 


Ditto 

Kali nadi ... 

Iron suspen- 
sion bridge. 

300 

• ms 

\ 

1 

... 


... 

Bohilkhand 

trunk 

Qangaa 

Bridge of 

boats in dry 
season ; fer- 
ry in rains. 

9,450 

40 

800 

12 

Clay on 
right; 
s a n d 0 n 
left. 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Hamganga ... 

Ferry and 

bridge of 
boats. 

6,150 

15 

200 

8 

Sand ... 

i 

j 

Sand. 

Faru khabad* 
Pattia. 

Bag4r 

Masonry 

bridge. 

60 

... 

Dry... 

Dry ... 

Hard clay, 

Hard clay. 

2nd Class, 









Farukhabad- 

Chbibramau. 

Ditto 

Ford 

63 

7 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ••» 

Do. 

Ditto 

Kali nadi ... 

B r i d g e 0 f 
boats in dry 
season ; fer- 
ry in rains. 

6,000 

24 

180 

10 

Alternate 
clay and 
eand. 

Sand. 

Fatehgarh-Pattia, 

Bag4r 

Ford 

45 

n 

Dry.,.. 

Dry ... 

Hard clay, 

Hard clay. 

Chhibramau-Tir * 

Tsau 

1 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 


wa. 







Sand and 
clay. 

Sand and 
clay. 

Tirwa-Makra n d - 
tiagar. 

Ditto 

Ford in dry 
season; 
boats in 
rains. 

800 

14 

100 

2 

Tbatia-Kanauj „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

900 

Do, 

77 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Chbibramau-Mu- 

bammadabad. 

Kail nadi ... 

Ferry 

6,280 

24 

1 

150 

7 

Alternate 
clay and 
saud. 

Sand. 

Mubammadabad 

Bagar 

Ford ... j 

GO 

6 

Dry. 

Dry ... 

Clay 

Clay. 

and Surajpur- 
. gb4t. 







Hard clay. 

Ditto 

Burbganga... 

Ford in dry 
season and 
at times 
during rains 
also; 11 0 
boats. 

200 

4 



Hard clay, 

Hatiapur-Aliganj, 

Bag4r 

Masonry 

bridge. 

30 

* - 


... 

Do. 

Do. 

Khud&ganj and 
BarhaDpur-BSr* 
bar. 

This bas a 
bridge of 1 4 
feet and cul- 
vert of 10. 


• •• 





Tirvva*Bela 

Ganges canal 

Masonry 

bridge. 

60 

'1 - 


... 

... 

••• 








. {lending of crosa tlierii fest^i 

llie moans of transport proourablo in the district On ah omergobof, with 
» Military trans- or without the (^nsent of the ow^ners, was ih 1876 reokwi- 
i*”** ed at about8,000bu4ook8,2,000oarhi, 300 horses, SOoamels, 

30 mules, and six elephants. The Magistrate at the same time computed 
that about, 3, 000 bullocks, 500 carts, SO camels, and 30 mules would, if 
required, be willingly offered for hire.^ • 

Farukhabad has alwa^'^s enjoyed the reputation of being one of the healthi- 
est districts in the Duab, To the generally high level of 
its surface and dryness of its climate may be ascribed 
the comparative immunity which it has hitherto enjoyed from epidemics of any 
sort. Fevers, indeed, aro just as common in August and September as they 
were when the Fatehgarh-ndma was written 3i years ago. But in every cBs- 
triot of these provinces those months are more or less febrile.- The following 
statement shows the mean temperature for each month of five years, as record- 
ed at an observatory closed in March 1875* 


Month. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

J874a 

January 




60 

68 

58 

69 

58 

February 


s s 


6G 

66 

73 

67 

65 

March 


••i 

*s« 

73 

76 

79 

76 

73 

i\pril 


• f • 

••t ... 

82 

84 

85 

87 

88 

May 




93* 

S7 

91 

89 

94 

June 


■ ss 


88 

87 

93 

96 

86 

July 


ss# 

•ft ••• 

86 

83 

86 

85 

84 

August 


• •• 

sss 

83 

83 

84 

84 

84 

September 



• • • • • • 

sa 

83 

84 

8:> 


October 



•a. saa 

bO 

81 

79 

77 

' r 

November 

•M 



68 

72 

69 

69 

Is 

Decciiibcr 



••• 

61 

61 

63 

61 

60 

Mean 

Sts 

••t 

... 

77 

77 

79 

79 

77 


The cold weather begins later than that of more western districts, and 
may be said to last from the end of October to that of March. Thongh dry 
and wholesome, the heat is not intense. At night indeed, blankets and even 
fires are necessary, while there is often a slight frost ; but the glaring noonday 
certainly errs on the side of warmth. In January, or a month earlier or later, 
fall the light winter rains {mahdwath), and during the latter half of this bracing 

‘ Majfigtrate-Collector’s'letter No. 229. dated May 8, 1878. » The mean is that of 

four observations taken each day, 4 a. m , 10 a. m., 4 r. m., and 10 F. m. 
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dl 

blows a raw and dusty west wind, sometimes bearing clouds which result 
in in^l^ievous hailstorms. Towards the close of March, when the weather 
gro^s markedly warmer, this breeze gradually heatens, to become in April a 
simoom. The summer has now set in, and a fierce heat browns the earth. In 
May the monsoon is preluded by cooling showers known as the little rains 
(ch^a hart4t)* The monsoon itself begins in earnest towards the close of June 
dr beginning of July ; and henceforw'ard till late in October, when the skies 
again clear, we have a period of milder heat, abundant moisture, clouded skies, 
and luxuriant vegetation. Instead of the vast azure dome of winter and summer, 
we behold a heaven of picturesque variety, and of gorgeous Instead of dust- 
dimmed sunsets. The following table will show that the average rainfall, in 
these and other months, amounts to some 30*4 inches yearly ; — 


Month. 

1874. 

1875. 

187G. 

1877. 

1878. 

Average 

of 

5 years. 

January 

• • • 



*35 

•.*13 


1-43 

1-3G 

6-9 

February 

• •• 


• 44 

... 

1*31 

... 

•60 

•2 

•42 

March 

1 • 4 


♦ # • 

444 

... ‘ 

*4.3 

•36 

•2 

•19 

April 

• •• 

• • 4 

••• 

... 

••* 

'23 

•4 3 

*GI 

•25 

May 

• « • 

f 4« 

• •4 

01 

•70 

• 1 

•4 

1-.35 

•63 

June 


t«« 

4#« 

8-56 

*51 

•25 

•80 

2-31 

2-48 

July 

ttc 

4t4 


18-73 

9-60 

7'6G 

1-83 

7G0 

8-08 

A ugust 

• 4 f 


444 

1.-4C 

lU-86 

7-76 

•8.3 

9-03 

7*98 

September 

4 4 4 


444 

12-25 

5-45 

945 

. • » 

9 03 

7-23 

October 


t.« 

4«« 

... 

0 1 

1-86 

6*01 

0-1 

1-6 1 

Noreinber 

• 4 4 

.«• 

• •• 

« • • 


44 4 

6- 

... 

... 

December 

444 


... 

... 

*15 

444 

3-29 

6- 

•79 


The climate of the streamy trans-Gangetic lowlands is damper and more 


feverish, resembling that of Kuhilkhand. The heat of summer is loss parchirig- 
Jy dry. And during the rainy season the country is flooded fixr and wide, its 
villages rising like islets in a muddy sea. 


P A R T 1 1. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT, AniMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL. 

A scientific list of fauna for the Agra division has been given in the intro- 
duction to the fourth volume of this scries. It \a as prepared 
with special reference to this district hy the late Mr. A. 
Anderson ; and leaves nothing to be added here save a few unscientific details. 
There are no breeds of horned cattle peculiar to Farukhabad. The ordi- 
nary cattle are small; and the larger sorts, such as the 
Mew&ti, Kosi, and Barmana, are imported chiefly for use 


Animal kingdom. 


Domestic cattle. 
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FARUEH^!^!}. 


Horses. 


as draught cattle. For agricultural purposes, ploughing, irrigation, and sugar- 
crushiug, home-bred cattle are chiefly employed. The price ranges froja ten 
to thirty rupees, and an ordinary plough-bollock seldom costs over fifteen. For 
well-irrigation stronger animals, fetching higher prices, are required. Almost 
the same remarks apply to horses. There can hardly be said to be any method 
of breeding. Those who can afford to keep a mare do acnand 
dispose of the foals bred from her. The price of such horses 
ranges upwards from ten rupees. In addition to their grass they receive, 
during the months supplied by the autumn harvest, the pulse of moth and 
m'dng ; during those supplied by the spring harvest, chiok-pea (gram) and 
parched barley; and during both the straw or chaff of these plants. Goats 

and sheep are bred by Garariyas and taken to graze 
Sheep and goats. , i i .1 ^ ” 

on the waste lands. A sheep letches according to its age 
from twelve to twenty annas ; a she-goat in milk as much as four rupees. Both 
goats and sheep are imported from the country to the south of the Jumna. 
Attempts have been made to improve the breed of cattle by the importation of 
English bulls, but such experiments have failed. At the present time there 
are no schemes in hand with a view to this object. 

Times are altered since, in 1803, tigers were shot along the Ganges below 
KanauJ.^ The few remaining patches of dhdk forest har- 
bour an occasional blue-bull (nilgai, Portax pictus) ; the 
lisar plains arc frequented by herds of black-buck (hiran, Adtilope hezoartica) ; 
and Mr. Anderson mentions the ravine-deer (cbikdra, Gazella Bennettii) as 
so"metimes sighted. But those are the only large game still shot in the district ; 
and the principal attraction which it offers to the sportsman are the waterfowl 
frequenting its lagoons in winter. It is therefore hardly necessary to note that 
no trade in the hides of wild animals, as opposed to domestic, exists. Of the 
few deaths which yearly result from the attacks of dangerous vermin, more than 
lialf may be ascribed to snake-bite and the remainder to wolves. But how small 
the moi'tality from these causes, may be shown by the average of the past five 
years. That average is 731 persons yearly,® the figures being 72 in 1873, 78 
in 1874, 63 in 1875, 82 in 1876, and 71 in 1877, Women and children suffer 
far more than men, for the discrimination of the wolf teaches him to avoid the 
bambu quarterstaff of the male villager. Snakes, however, are no respecters of 
persons, and in the warmer months are equally fatal to all sexes and ages. 
Rewards wore onco offered for their destruction, and are still oflfered for the 

‘Thorn’s Memoir df the (Marhatta) War, quoted in one of Mr. Irrine’a arp’clea. * Com- 

pare this with the average (167*OJ of the jungly Bijnor, which haa a far smaller total popula- 


Wild animals. 



FISH, 

of wolves, at the rate of Rs. 2 for a full-grown female, Ro. 1 for a 
full-grown male, and annas 12 and 8 respectively for female and male cubs. 
In birds there is no great trade. Wildfowl are netted and sold for eating by 
members of the Baheliya caste ; and pet small birds, such as Idls^ find a limited 
sale in the bird-market near the Pakka Tal&o at Parukhabad. 

*The local fish may be divided into two classes — those wdiich are generally 
^ caught in lakes and ponds, though also found in rivers ; 

and those found in rivers only. To the former class belong 
the aing^ mungri^ naren, and saunri or samoariya. The two former are said to be 
species of silurus.^ All four are sown,” as the Expression is, by Kahars, 
who keep a few fish of these classes in a small pond near their house, and at 
the begihumg of the rains transplant the spawn to the tanks or lagoons which 
they rent from the landholders. The other fish found in tanks are tho lachi or 
parhiriy hhur^ tatiya or roluma^ which are common ; tho hhadda^ bosna, dauth^ 
chdlj and mukta^ which are more rare, and three kinds of cels — the hdm^ gend^ 
and nanwas. In tho Ganges and other rivers are found the parhasi, rohu^ carp, 
dighdr^ bachua gangwdv^ potra (a flat fish), munvara nmWet^ jbinga prawns, and 
tho ghmgJiurra or patliar chafa^ popularly supposed to live on stones and mud. 

In very shallow water, and when, as often happens in the rains, small 
Methods of catch- ^7 subsiding floods in little pools, the fish are 

caught by hand. The fishermen however make use of three 
appliances — the khancha, the dhowar, and the luhiya ji^I. The khancha is a cone- 
shaped funnel, woven generally of arha?* stalks. Wide and open at the bottom ; 
it contains at the top an orifice only sufficiently largo to admit of the insertion of 
the arm. When the water has shallowed sufficiently t))is funnel is placed in it 
and thrust well into the muddy bottom. The fish thus captured are extracted 
by the hand through the opening at tho top. The dhmav is a bag-shaped net 
attached to two bambus, united so as to form two sides of a triangle. Taking 
hold of tho bambus, the fisherman pushes the net along the bottom to tho bank 
and thus intercepts the fish. The luhiya jal is an ordinary draught not, deriv- 
ing its name from the fact that it is weighted below with iron (loha). Above it 
is floated with gourds (tomri). Tins is only used in rivers where there is a 
large and deep body of water. The fishermen are chiefly kahars, who as a rule 
add to the gentle craft some other pursuit. Tlio number of poisons w ho five 
exclusively by fishing is small. 

' It most however be confessed that the scientific identification of the fi^h of tbe^o provinces, 
disguised as they are by a muUitude of local niunes, is as yet aa uiiiicconiplished I’isk, In the 
latest work on the Freshwater Fisiies of India, that by Captain Ueavan, the //<7.vrtd<H;s not appear 
at all • and the paridsi^ if it appears at all, docs not appear uuler the uume by which it is futni- 
bar in the North-West. 
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; Fish are used for food only, and are eaten by Nearly all classes and 
oast^. The only castes who are forbidden by their tenets to eat fish are the 
Ehattris, the Agarwalas and other Baniyas, the Gaur Brdliinans, and the Sardo- 
gis or Jains. The selling price of fish varies according to .size and quality. 
Large river fish, such as rohu, sell at or 2 annas per ser of about 21b. 
Small pond fish, such as bhur, sell at 9 pies or an anna the ser ; while the sing, 
mungri, and sanwariya, the more delicate of the pond fish, cost to 
annas. But fish are not used for food alone. Daring the rains the smaller 
varieties are bought in some quantity as manure for nowly-planted. trees. 
The fish of the district have been divided into those of the river and those of 


tho pond. But it is worth mentioning that in many lagoons which are reach- 
ed by the waters of the Ganges canal, large river fish, such as rohu, may bo 
caught in considerable nuinbers. 


As with the fauna, so with the flora. The introduction to the fourth 
volume contains a full scientific enumeration of botanical 

JFlora. 

products not only for this district but for the North-West- 
ern Provinces at largo. And we need here make only a few practical remarks 
on the cultivated crops and their cultivation. The following statement shows 
tho acreage under the various crops of both harvests during 
the year of measurements for the current settlement of 


Cultivated crops. 


land-rorenno : — 


Harvest and 
crop. 

Seientifle naoio. 

Acre- 

age. 

Harvest and crop. 

Scientific name. 

! A(M'o- 
age. 

Spring. 



AUTOMlf, 



Wheat ((/ehun).,. 

Tridcuin vulgar e ... 

319,970 

Jodr millet 

Hulcus sorghum ... 


Barley (jau) ... 

Hordeum hcxasUchon 

222,843 

Bajra or laharra millet 
rAar puUe 

Cotton {hands') 

Indigo («{/) 

Hemp (san) .,. 

PenicUlariit spifaia 

]42,l4« 

Chic k-p ea or 
gram (chana). 

Cicer arictinum ... 

37,896 

Cujanus Jfavus 
Gossj/pium herbaceum 

23,5.71 

5G,i>.‘5y 

Mixed wheat and 
barley {gvjdi). 

... 

28,728 

Jndujofe.ra (inctoria 
CannahU sativa ... 

31,156 

9.74 

Mixed barley and 
gram or barley 
and peas- (6 y/*- 
ra). 


18,805 

llausa} pulse ... 

Maise {makka) ... 

Kodo millet 

Doliehos sinensis ... | 
Zea mags 

Paspalum frumenia- 
ceum. 

.5,01.3 

1,461 

Lentils imasUr).,, 
Peas {mattar') ... 

Ervum lens 

Pisutu sativum ... \ 

951 

3,670 

Moth pulse 

Phateolus aconihfo' 
Hus. 

11,403 

i^hanj 

\ 1 

453 

Mdsh or urd do. 

Phaseolus rcuHaius^tt 

3,01'0 

Canary-seed 

(chena). 

Panicum miliaceum 

208 

Sesamum {til) 

Rice ( dhdn) ... 

Sesamum orientcUe.,, 
Oryta sativa 

:m 

3,5,045 

S arson mustard, 

) Brassica campes- 

f 83 

Water nut {singhdra).,. 

Trapa hispinosa ... 
Panicum Italicum... 

3,'i55 

Jjdhi do. 

t tris. 

1 70 

Kahni millet ... 


Linseed (alsi) ... 

Linum usitatissimum 

03 

Marwa ... 

EUusinc coracana... 

70 


1 EisuvvUvrc callvU loOiya* 
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Ilaryeat and crop. 

Scientific name. 

Acre- 

age. 

Harvest and crop. 

Scientific name. 

Acre- 
. ago. 

Autumn -( con- 



GAanttN OKOps (k^oti- 



eluded . ) 



hiXna)— 




Phaeeolus munqo ... 

645 

Arwi or ghuiydn Yam- 

{ Colocasia antiquo- 

999 

Sama ... 

Opliminus colonus, 

17 

Kand or shakr- > like 

< rum. 





kand^ ) roots. 

\Amorp hophallus 

6,798 

GaROKN OBOP3 



V 

campanulalus. 


(kXchhUna'*. 



Turmeric (haldi) 

... 

77 




Fennel (so??/’) 

Pimpindla a?i(sum 

239 

Oplwm (post, n/tm) 

Papaver ftomnifernm 

20,110 

Safiiower 

CarPinmus tinctorius\ 

6 

bugarcaae (ukh) 

Saccharum officina- 

39,823 

Cummin {lira) 

Cuminum cyminum 

1C8 


rum. 





Tobacco {tatnf/d- 

Nicotiana tabacum... 

4,604 

Total, spring 

... . 

617,464 

hu). 



Total, autumn 

. . . 

477,578 

Potatoes (d/w) ... 

Solan urn hiheromm 

3,776 

Total, garden crops 

... 

88,907 

Endive (kd<ikni) Cichoriumenditia... 

2 

Groves of trees 

... 

63,668 

Vegetables (far 

Various 

6,004 




hdri). 


1 




Melons {kharbdza 

CncHmia mth iind 

l,24i 




and tarbuziz). 

C. vulgaris. 


Grand total 

... 

1,742,620 


The Kdchhidna or garden-lands derive their name from the K^ichhi or 


market gardening caste, who in turn are said to derive theirs from the country 
of Kachh. Situate as a rule in the manured zone around the homestead, such 
lands are tilled for no particular harvest, but cropped twice and even thrico 
yearlv* When not reserved for garden produce, they are generally sown with 
an autumn crop of maize or indigo,^ followed by a crop of barley or potatoes 
in spring. The treble yearly crop requires so liberal an application of manure 
that it can bo realized only in the .neighbourhood of large towns, such as 
FaruhhAbad, Kairnganj, Shamsabad, Clihibrdman, and Tirwa. The crops 
grown are Ist, maize, 2ridly, potatoes, and 3rdly, tobacco, cucumbers or melons. 
Potato cultivation flourishes chiefly in the lands between Farukhabad and 
Fatehgarb. The potatoes of this small tract are exported largely to the west, 
and supply the district itself with seed. Of the principal kachhiana giowths— 


Potatoes arc 

sown 

in November and 

ripe 

in March. 

Arwi 


April 

>> 

September. 

Kand 


September 

>» 

December. 

Melons 

M 

March 

>» 

June. 

Sugarcane 


ditto^ 


January. 

And tobacco 


August 


ditto. 

Or 


March 


May. 


1 Being reaped early, those crops can he cleared off in time to prepare tlio field for the spring harvest. 
* Ofiiiorally but not always. Sugarcane In called, according to the method of tillage adopted, parni or chaiti. The 
cultivation of the former or commoner variety prosentH the nimsunl feature of a Hystomatic fallowing. Land that 
has yielded an autumn crop Is left unoccupied till the next spring but one, being moauwhilo i)h)Ughtid and ploughed 
again whenever time con be spared. The cuttings arc sown in March, ami the c.-ino is roaiied In the following 
duQiiary. No oilier crop can be sown till the next autumn, and it follow.s that the tield gives but two harvests in 
three years. Hence the term parai, which is being intmproted a state of fallow. The chaiti crop is sown sotne- 
what later, in Chait, or March-April. It directly huccco<I.s a spring, and is siiccee<lcd nftor the usual summer Interval 
by an autumn crop. Under this systcui, which is nnlvcrsftl in the Kumidna tract of tuhsil K6imgau), a hardest i» 
realised yearly. 


THfe autamn crops are for the most part sowh' iii Jaly ayd ' reaped in 

November 5 the spring crops as a rale sown in November and reaped in March. 

But for further details on this subject the reader is referred to the Et&wa notice.^ 

The method of agriculture purShed in Famkhabad possesses indeed no 

Mode of husbandry peculiar features apart from those 'of the Dodb iu 

general. The greater portion of the cultivated area 
KoLation ol crops. t i i i • 

produces a singlo crop each year, the land being 

relieved by the alternation of autuina and spring crops. In the case of such 

land the aiituraii crop will consist of joar or b&jra ; the spring crop of wheat, 

barley,. mixed wheat and barley, gram, or mixed gram and barley or barley 

and peas. The preparation of the ground and the production ’ of the crops are 

effected as follows. Ground that has long lain fallow, 

Ploughing and harrowiBg. . , . , i u* i- r ii, x! i x* 

or IS being brought under cultivation lor the farst time, 

is dug up with the kassi^ a short-handled narrow-biaded mattock. The phdonra 
or ordinary mattock, and the kuddr^ a kind of pick, are often used for the same 
purpose. After this (or without it, if the land has been previously tilled), and 
when the first fall of rain has softened the hard- baked soil, the field is ploughed 
as often as the cultivator’s time will allow. The surface is then rendered level, and 
the clods crushed by running over it ihepatelaj a flat board drawn by two bullocks. 
On this primitive harrow, to give It additional weight, stands the driver him- 
self. 


The land is now ready for sowing. The seed is either scattered broadcast 

Sowing {patera) j or dropped through a drill called or 

bdns^ which is generally fastened to the handle of the 
plough.^ The former is the plan adopted for the autumn crops of millet, but wheat 
and barley are sown with the drill. The drill is a bambudube entered by a wicker- 
work funnel ; through it the seed falls into the furrow made by the ploughshare, 
being afterwards covered by the earth turned over as the next furrow is formed. 
After sowing, the next process is that of weeding, which begins about a 

^ fortnight later, and is continued at intervals whenever 

Weeding. « ? 

necessity arises. Where water can be obtained either from 

wells or tanks irrigation is applied, but only to the spring crops. The millets 

are never watered. The various modes of irrigation are described elsewhere. 

The method of reaping presents no peculiar features. Threshing is 

Reaping, threshing, effected, in Jewish fashion, by means of bullocks, of whom 

and winnowing, many as four or five are tethered m line and driven 

round the threshing-floor. This is called doen chaldna.^'* To winnow the 

* Oa«., IV., 249, * It is in one form of plough, the aAwri, fastened to the boot or sole. 

But of this hereafter. 




up ht hand or basket and allowed to fall throu^;h the air, the 
wind ^trying off the chaff and the grain falling straight to the earth< To 
store the grain, pits are dug under ground, and their walls carefully plastered 
with mud' and oowdang. The grain is thrown in, and the mouth of the pit 
covered up. Such excavations are known as khatti, 

ARricultural Imple- The following is a list of the implements of agriculture 
to be found in the possession of most cultivators : — 

The plough or hal^ consisting of a leurha or main body, price two annas ; 
a parhari or sole, one anna ; muthiya or handle, three pies ; ehiraiya, or top of 
handle, three pies ; harU or pole, twelve annas ; judn or yoke, also available for 
irrigation, three annas ; saila, or pair of outside pegs which secure the necks of 
the bullocks in the yoke, six pies y gate or pair of inside pegs for the same pur- 
pose, sili pies ‘,pliala, or iron blade of the share or sole, six annas ; nalma, or 
leather thong which binds the yoke to the polo, two annas ; and or hempen 
rope to drive the bullocks, one anna ; making the total cost of the plough 
Re. 1-12-6. The panehti or whip, consisting of the paina or stick, angi, santa, 
or thong, and arai or goad, costs nine pics. Other implements are tlie kassi or 
mattock, costing one rupee ; kudar or pick, eight annas ; hansiya or sickle, six 
annas ; patela, mai, or clod-crusher, twelve annas ; the ropes which draw it 
(mahgi), three annas ; bans, set, or seed-drill, nine pies ; khnrpa or hoe for weed- 
ing, two annas ; gardsi or chopper for fodder, with its handle {jaura), eight 
annas ; and the otan, or chopping block, one anna.^ 


The threshing implements consist of four fans (/^aWa) worth one anna ; 
\)achai or rake, one anna ; gandawar or rope to tie tlio bullocks together, one 
anna ; and musika, or muzzles for the cattle treading out the corn, one anna a 
pair. For watching the crops are required a maim or platform, worth eioht 
annas, and a guphni or sling, worth six pies. For irrigation we have the pul or 
leathern bucket, costing four rupees ; the kandra, or iron ring round its mouth, 
twelve annas ; the karra, or arched iron handle above the ring, one anna ; the 
hart, or rope, two rupees, or four when made of leather ; the wooden peg at the 
end of the rope, six pies ; the band/ma, or rope fastening tho bucket to the well 


rope, one anna ijogiha, the rope fastening the well rope to the yoke, one anna ; 
Jang/ia, the wooden beam for the wheel, four annas ; and the or wheel, 
giraura or axle, and aung or axle-box, four annas. Other ai)purteuances are 
two pansi or nets tvhioh hold chaff for fodder; and four paghaiyas or tethering 
ropes, costing- eleven annas. This makes the total cost of implements Es. 13-9-9; 


* For illustrations of some of these implements and the nomenclature elsewhere 
the various parts of the plough, sec Gazetteer, HI., Sis-iS (Mainpuri). 


adopted for 






and . if ire add Rs. 84 i for a pair of baUooks, tie capSaJ iavwted in the 
apparatus of husbandry will amount to Bs. 47-9-9. 

If the cultivator grows sugarca'he, he must also invest some capital in 
erecting a sugar-mill. With its various appliances and the boilers/pans, and 
other vessels used in preparing the sugar, this will cost about Rs. 28. As, how- 
ever, one mill will suffice for three holdings, each tenant’s share in the expense 
is limited to about Bs. 9-5-0, 

. A short description of the various parts of the three most important 
instruments of agriculture — the plough, the well, and the 
Ploughs. sugar-mill — may hero be given. (1) TAe plough . — The 

shape, size, and component parts of this implement are specially adapted to the 
nature of the soil in which it is intended to employ it. The most common 
forms in this district are three — the. kupanga^ the nasera^ and the akurL The 
Kupariya plough consists of the following parts : (1) chiraiya, (2) muthiya, and 

(3) kurh, already explained; (4) iwpa- 
r?ya, a flat piece of wood lying under 
tho phala ; and (6) the phala or iron 
share, which in this plough is qiiiio 
separate, being kept in its place by the 
kupariya below, and (6) tho agmasi 
above it. The agmasi or agag^i is a 
peg of wood. So are (7) which 

secures (8) the haris or pole in its place, 
and (9) the nareniy to which the thong 
(nahna) fastening yoke to pole is 
attached. This plough takes its name from tho kupariya, which does not 
appear in other hah. It is of light make, and used only in light sandy soils. 

In tho Nasora tho parts marked 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, an(f 9 are the same as in tho 

kupariya plough. ‘ The distinguishing 
feature in this plough is th0iiasi(No.4), 
into which the phala (No. 5) is inserted. 
Tlie nasi is fixed in the kurh by means 
of the peg agmasi (No. 6). The nasi, 
which gives this plough its name, is of 
wood. It differs from the kupariya of 
the plough first shown in being larger 
and heavier, and in having the phala or 
iron edge inserted, into it as a fixture, 





UtOUOHS. 



and not WfWte piece. As the nasi wears out below the piialais inserted, 

further back. 

The Akuri^ has parts Ij 2, 7) 8, and 9 as before. The peculiar feature of 

this plough is that its body (No. 3) is 
one solid piece. * There is no separate 
nasi or kupariya. The phala (No. 5) is 
lot into the kurh, and there is no 
agmasi as in the two other ploughs. It 
is therefore very solid and strong. 
These two latter ploughs are used in 
firm tenacious soils. 

The last, being particularly strong, 
is tlie only one used in the stiff rice 
lands, and when so used the body is considerahy shortened. In sowing with 
the first two ploughs, the seed drill is fastened to the side of tlie mutliiya, 
and drops the seed on the left side of the furrow. With the third plougli 
it is inserted into a hole in the akuri, and the seed passing through the hole 
fulls into the middle of the furrow. 

The watering apparatus consists of the bucket (pul or pnr)^ made of 
buffalo-skin fiistened with leather thongs and iron clamps 
to the iron ring round its mouth (kandra). Two arched 
handles of iron (karra) and w^ood respectively cross one another, and form 
the support to which the rope is attached. The rope or 7iari) is made of 
honipor leather, most commonly the former. The wheel (ffiri) contains an iron 
bo.\ (anngi), through which the axle (giratiuda or dhura) is passed. The ends of 
the axle are supported on a forked arm fixed in the earthwork. This support is 
called hobar if formed from the natural forked branch of a tree, or if made of 
two pieces of wood^jangha. The well-walk or bullock run is named pairiga. 
The beam across the mouth of the well, on which the man stands to eniptj’ the 
bucket, is called patela or pat ; and the small reservoir beside the mouth, where 
the burtket is emptied, purcha. 

The sugar-mill (kolhu) is a huge drum-shaped mortar, in whicli an almost 
upright timber beam or pestle (Idt) is made to turn by an 
arrangement attaching it to a pair of revolving bullocks. 
Tlio principal element in this arrangement is the horizontal beam {kantar) to 
which the bullocks are attached, and which, like the handle of a windlass, turns 
the pestle in the mill. On a fork (jdMi) at the outer side of this handle sits 
* So called, perhaps, because it has no detached or separate body (H privative, and kurh). 


Well. 


Sugar*miil. 



m 




1^4#iyer ibharan). ■ Th6 pestle ia sappbrted by '4 paridlel beam to 

!#biclb it is attaches] by a piece of timber oalled c/dVat^a. In other parts of 
tbe North-West the pestle is oalied idthyjdth, and pdt ; the horizontal beam pdt 
and keUtri; the parallel beam, Munta ; and the timber whioh oonneOts -the last 
■with the pestle, dlienka* The mortar itself is built mainly of woodj But the top is 
of earth, with a timber frame-work or lining (cAauA;/iat!). It isagaiai^t the sides 
of this frame-work that the oane is crushed. From a hole in the bottom of the 
mill the expressed juice is convoyed into an earthen bowl by a spout (para- 
khiya). From this, again, it is ladled into the cauldron (kardhi) with a cup 
called. satit. As the syrup thickens . with boiling it is moved first into- a wide 
shallow earthen cooling pan called gorh or karari, and from that into small 
earthen bowls called barsiya. In those it remains till cold.. 

The importance of manure, its efioct on the crops grown, and therefore 
on the value of the lands for which- it is available, can hardly 
be overrated. The use of manure is universal and is limited 
only by the limit of the quantity obtainable. All the sweepings of the houses, 
the droppings of cattle, and every sort of rubbish, are carefully collected for 
reiiioval to the fields ; nor does the use of cowdung for fuel utterly destroy its 
value as manure. For the ashes of the fire are always added to the dunghill, amd 
much that is potent for fertilizing purposo.s is thereby preserved.' The possibility 
of obtaining manure Las an universal and striking effect on the rents in a village. 
In ordinary villages the circle of fields round the site pays three or four times 
the rate of unmanured land, in other respects similar, and not half a mile distant. 
Bound large towns it is the abundant supply of manure that enables the cul- 
tivator to grow a triple crop, and raises the rate of rental to ten or fifteen times 
that of ordinary land in the district. The quantity of manure required for 
each crop.cannot be specified. The cultivator gives all that he baa and all that 
lie can afford to buy. The more manure applied, the better the crop. It will 
be seen elsewhere how large an amount is used in the case of potatoes. 

Irrigation, which since the beginning of last settlement has increased from 
Mode of Irriga- 37 to 57 per cent of the cultivated area, is derived from 
tioa. wells, ponds, lagoons, rivers, and canals. Of |di$ total irri- 

gated area (393,909 acres), the settlement report returns 277,736 as watered 
from the first source, 63,523 from ponds, lagoons, or rivers, and 47,650 from 
canals.^ The wells on the hangar or uplaoda are perfectly 
distinct in character from those of the iar^ and kacboha or 


Well*. 


^ It may be added that perhaps a good deal of the ammonia set free in burning afterwards 
d( sends upon the earth. 2 Ifor purganah details see U alette er 'nri ides at the eud oi 

this notice. 







Masonry 


And earthen. 


low alWial lands. The distinction between the two lies in the difFerenco of 
depth in the water-level. Its greater distance from the surface in the uplands 
involves the emplojnuent of Cattle to assist the husbandman in his work of irri- 
gation. In the lowlands no such aid is necessary, the apparatus of the well 
being worked by men only. 

So much for the difference according to locality. The next most import- 
ant distinction arises from the manner in which the wells 
are constructed. Masonry vrells are formed by a cylinder 
of brickwork which is carried down until a water-bearing stratum is reached. 
This stratum once tapped, the water rises in the well and is practically inex- 
haustible. The brickwork is made either of full-burnt or half-burnt bricks* 
Wells unsupported by masonry depend for their durability and character on the 
soil they are dug in. When the soil is of the kind known as 
thick or stiff earth {moti dharti or kari ynatU), and is firm from 
the surface to the spring level, no additional support is required, and the wells 
last for many years. A tract in tho centre of the Kaimganj tahsil, called 
after its Kurini landholders Kurniiana, is specially adapted for this class of 
wells, Not only does its wealth of such excavations at once strike tho eye, l^jut 
abundant crops of sugarcane testify to their offieioucy. The land bordering 
on tho high bank of tho Ganges partakes of the same characteristics. There 
remains that class of earthen wells in wdiich some artificial support is given 
to prevent the collapse of tho sandy layer (lilwa) intervening between the firm 
stratum above and that below. This support is given either by a cylinder 
(korhi) made of blocks of wood shaped for tho purpose and pegged together, 
or of a thick cable, twisted from the stalks of arhar or cotton, and coiled 
around the inside of the well. In the rains, w^hon the water rises above this 
frame-work and finds its way into the sandy soil behind, tho support |five3 way 
and the well collapses. The masonry wells generally find employment for at 
lei\,st two buckets and often four. The number of buckets working at other 
wells depends on the supply of water. Many wells run almost dry before the 
day is over. 

The wells of the lowdands, called choha^ are narrow holes dug in tho sandy 
soil of those tracts, and often supported by a coil (J)ir) of stalks, as described 
above. They rarely last more than a year, and fresh wells must be dug when 
the rains have ceased. The water is seldom moro than eight or ten feet from 
the surface, and the supply of water is kept up by percolation. Tho coil, here 

^ The flirniputive of this word, chohtyit, Bupplies a name t o iunny small streams iu whose 
5^mrimer-drie<l beds wateriu>h‘S lire flnfj. I»» the upper Dual) and llohilkhand there is hardly a 
district which does nut possess one or more brooks mo named. 
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somei^imes made of tamarisk withies, is wound round the shaft for a depth of 
three or four feet, beginning from the place where the water begins to trickle. 
The springdovol never being reaoiied, the depth of water in the well is seldom 
more than two or three feet. Such wells can be dug almost anywhere in the 
lowlands. But there are many places in which the soil is too loose to dig them 
without sloping the sides of the pit at a oonsidorable angle, and very large tracts 
are by nature so moist as not to require them at all. Those wells are worked 
by one man, A long polo or lever (dhenH)^ weighted at the handle end, is ba^ 
lanced on a fulcrum built of earth or formed of the old trunk of a tre6. To the 
other end an earthen pot is attached by a long rope, which, when that end of the 
pole is depressed, admits of the pot reaching the water. The leverage gained 
by this contrivance assists the man to raise the water. In gardens, again, a 
small winch wheel {charkh) is not uncommon. This too requires the labour of 
a single man only. But the process is slower, and is therefore adopted only 
wdien a limited supply of water is required, and the additional cost of working 
with bullocks would be thrown away. 

From ponds, rivers and canals, water is lifted in slung baskets worked 

Lift irrigation bv two mcii. On the height to which the water must bo 
from rirers, \ ^ ^ i ^ \ l 

Sec, raised depends the number of lifts {ganra) omploycd, abmu 

six feet being the greatest height to which tho water can be thrown in one lil’L 
Two baskets, and even three, are often employed at tho same stage. The work is 
very laborious ; and as w general rule three men are employed to a baskef, 
60 tliat one man may rest while his two mates are working. 

Of these three methods of irrigation, tho upland well with its bullocks, the 

lowland well v/ith its lever and pot, and the watering has- 

Vjinouti rapuli- .t . . 

ties of the several ket, the last is the most rapid m its operation, and tlio 

modes of irrigation. g^cond the slowest. A single basket worked by three mon 
will water on the average a paka Mg/ia, or four-sevenths of an acre, a day. A 
single bucket worked by bnlloclcs, where tho water-supply is largo enough to 
allow of the well being worked uninterruptedly for the day, will irrigate about 
one-third of that area. Tbe choha well can seldom water over one-sixth pf a 
paka bfgha in the course of a single day. At this rate it takes about a month to 
irrigate an acre, and a cultivator can water about two acres oul;^ a year. Tho 
bullock well can be worked by two men and a boy ; the single basket, when 
only one lift is required, employs three men and a boy; wbift one man and one 
boy can w'ork tho lever and pot. There are, however, many elements whicli 
affect tho efficiency of the ordinary well. Tlie depth of water below tho sur- 
face, the varying abundance of its supply, the distance of the well from the 
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field, and the nature of the soil irrigated, each and all tend to modify the area 
of daily irrigation. The distance of the field from the water and the nature of 
the soil operate also where the basketi is employed, while the expenditure 
depends chiefly on the number of lifts required to raise the water to the level of 
tJio field. 

If all the labour employed be hired, well-irrigation employs two 
Coat of irrigation ! a pair of bullocks to work at the well itself, 

bullock ^ ^ look after the water channels and turn 

the water into the different bods. This would cost as a 
rule about seven annas a day, and an acre of land can be watered in six clays. 
In the case of some crops, such as potatoes and tobacco, which demand frequent 
fresh waterings and constant moisture, an acre is irrigated in four days. But 
six days being taken as the average, the cost of well irrigation would thus 
amount to Rs. 2-10-0 per acre. 

With the watering basket, if only one lift be required, six men will work 

, , two baskets, while two will be em])loycd on the watcr- 

(2)bjbaskot-li£fc; / , , , . 

courses and at the beds. By tins method, which is tho 

most economical, an acre can bo irrigated in one day. So that, taking ono 

and a half annas as a man’s daily wages, we have a total cost of twelve annas per 

acre. A second lift will employ six men more, and raise the sum to Re. 1-5-0. 

Where, however, the irrigation is from a canal, the demand fur labour is 

usually so great as to raise the daily wages from one and a 
(8) by canal ; , / ' m. . i* • • • n i . 

half to two annas. Iho cost ol irrigation would under tho 

eirciimstances rise to a rupee for one lift, and Re. 1-1 2-0 for two lifts. It must 

be borne in mind that it js only tho cost of tho lubonr that is here given. Tho 

irrigation dues payable for canal water are no more taken into consideration 

tlian the expenses of construction, maintenance, and implements were in tho 

case of well irrigation. 

■ With the lover and leathern bucket only one man and .a boy are necessary, 
and (4) by lever- the irrigation is very much slower, an acre requiring 

about twelve days’ labour to water it. Thus tlio cost at two 
and, a half annas daily would amount to Ho. 1-ld-O an acre. The expense of 
watering an aefe varies therefore, according to the nature of tho means cm|)loye(],^ 
from a minimum of twelve annas to a inaximum of Rs. 2-l()>0 an acre ; in iga- 
tion by wells* being the most e.xponsivo, and tho cheapest irrigation by basket. 

From the expenses of irrigation we turn to those of cultivation generally.. 
The following estimate by Mr. Evans shows the cpst per acre of producing tlie 
principal crops : — 



Cost of production of one acre of the most common crops in Farukhaiad district. 
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Opium ... 10 ... 7 8 0* 14 carte.. 
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The 68tii3^\ate makes, it will be observed, no mention of rent. But the 
consideration of this factor in cost was, by reason of its very varying amount 
and incidenoe, inconvenient. As already mentioned,*' mantired lands in the 
vicinity of towns sometimes bear three crops yearly; and the incidence of the 
annual rent, being shared by all three, is of course far lighter than if each 
were the single crop of its field and year. The same consideration affects the 
cost of manuring. Land bearing a treble crop is manured but once in the 
year, and the expense must be debited not only to the crop first sown after 
the process, but also to its successors. 

To give some idea of the system of cultivation on these thrice-cropped 
lands, and at the same time to better explain the items of 

Cultivation on . ^ i , » . , 

thrice-cropped the loregoing table, some account may be given of the 

manner in which three principal crops, maize, potatoes, 

and tobacco, are reared. They are sown in the order here mentioned, on 

the same market-garden land; and the two former are never the sole crops 

of their year. It should be mentioned that while the whole fiedd is devoted 

to the first crop of the year, and almost the whole to tho second, the 

portion reserved for the third rarely much exceeds a half of the area. The 

remaining half is allowed a fallow to recoup itself. 

Indian-corn or maize is an autumn crop, grown only on manured gavlidn 
land, where a second and even third crop is expected. As 

iVXc«lZ0» 

the field is first ploughed for its reception early in Juno, 
before the downfall of tho rains, a preliminary watering (parc/ia) to soften 
the ground is generally needed. The tliird and last ploughing, at the end of 
June, is immediately succeeded by the sowings. Tho seed is dropped from the 
hand into every alternate furrow, the intermediate furrow being left empty ; 
and the amount used is about 6^ sera to the acre, the ordinary calculation 
being a ser to each local bigha. As by this time the rains have most often 
began, little irrigation is required. But should tho usual downpour be 
delayed, one watering will certainly be needful. When the crop has attained 
a height .-of about 8 inches, the weeds which have sprung up amongst it must 
be uprooted 5 and a second weeding is required some 10 or 12 days later. 
Ten men can* weed an acre in a day. The crop is ripe by September and the 
heads or cobs of grain are out as required for sale. Rarely is the whole field 
reaped at once, as in the case of other crops. The stalks also are allowed to 
stand, being oil t down when wanted as fodder. 

But such fodder (karh) is very inferior, and, though eaten by the cattle of 
the grower, obtains no sale. The cobs are either sold entire, or stored on tho 
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thmhmg-floor and trodden 0 A by cattle ; or, which is mor^ nstial, beaten 
otit by men with clubs, off and beat out the head3 of an acre of 

ground will employ about 2^ men for a day. 

The amount of produce varies considerably, but 20 maunds an adre may 
be taken as an average yield. At the rate of Re. 1-8 a maund this gives 
Ils. 30 as the value of the grain. But the rate of course varies very , much, 
being generally two or three sers below that of wheat. Maize is prepared for 
food in several ways. The cobs (bhutta) may be parched and eaten with salt 
and pepper, or the grain (makka) may be ground into flour {dta)^ and that flour 
baked into bannocks {chapdti). For cattle it is often only half ground, and in 
this stage is known as daliya. 

As the first of two yearly crops, maize is followed by opium or hilirley ; 
but when a third crop is expected, by potatoes. When the last cob has been 
cut, and the last stalk removed to bo eaten by the cattle, the rqots are dug up 
and the fiol,d is manured for potatoes. Brot^ght in carts or 
on bullocks, and thrown down in small heaps about eight 
or ten yards apart, tlio manure is at length spread over the surface. The 
quantity depends very much on the purchasing ability of the cultivator. But 
an average weight of about 30 tons an acre, and an average cost of about 

Bs. 50, is a fair estimate. This manure consists 


of the sweepings of the town or village, but is 
often supplemented by other refuse, such as 



indigo seed. 

Manuring completed, the field is ploughed 
three or four times : a laborious process which 
occupies some two days and a half per acre. Tho 
surface of tho field is pext levelled with the patcla 
or clod-crusher ; and this done, is divided into a 
number of beds called pakal or ktdri, They are 
about 12 or 15 feet long by 9 or 10 wide, and 
are marked by a ridge or “ wing’' (bJzu) on each 
side. Within these outer, ridges other transverse 
ridges ( y/ioa) are formed across the width of tho 
bed, leaving alternately at one end or the other 
an opening to allow the water to pass along 


Diagram of a kidri or tx5da» pre- 
pared Lo receive iiotalocs. 


each ridge in irrigation. The accompanying 
diagram will be clearer than any descrip- 
tion. 
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Tho opening “ X " in one corner or otlior.^^pf the outer ridge serves to 
admit the water, which passes in and out along |^h crosa-ridgo until the bed 
is full- The potatoes used for seed are planted along tho tops of the ridges, the 
object of those ridges being to allow tho water to reach tho root of the plant 
without rising above it. The quantity of seed varies from 5 to 7 niaunds an 
acre, and its price ranges from Ils. 5 to 7 a maund. Tho se(3d potatoes are 
sown whole, and not cut up as in Jingland. Tho sowing, a lengthy process, is 
of course done by hand. About 23 men are required to sow an acre in one 
Jay. Between the sowings and the ripening of tho crop but two operations 
are needed, irrigation and dressing the ridges. Potatoes need a large amount 
of water, and are grown at a titne when there is usually but little rain. Hence 
they rjffeive from seven to elovcii irrigations, nine being the most common 
number. To irrigate an acre will occupy some four days only. The shortness 
of tho process is due to tho fact that tho ground is never suffered to dry, and 
that its draughts are thereforo shorter. The ritlges in which the potatoes have 
been sown gradually subside during the course of irrigation, and the roots, 
growing larger, become exposed. It is then nece.sstiry to lieap fresh earth on 
them, and this is done throe times. Tho labour increases as the plants, 
growing higher, require more earth to bo thrown up. At the first dressing 
fifteen men will suffice to complete the process Ibr an aero fi(dd in one day. 
But the second dressing calls for twenty, and tho third twenty-five men. These 
operations continue till tho middle of January,^ wdion in some years tlio pota- 
toes are ready to bo dug up ; but in otliers the ripening h delayed till 
the end of tho following month. It requires about 20 persons to dig an acre of 
potatoes, women and boys being generally employed for tho purpose. 

The amount of the produce depends almost entiredy on tlio quantity and 
strength of the manure employed. In eighteen ex|)eriments by Mr. Kvans 
tlio produce per acre varied between 115 and 247 mauuds, the average being 
160, The value, too, differs somewhat from year to year. Tho price sunk, for 
instance, from Re. 1-3-6 in 1869 to Re. 0-9-0 in 1873. It will he seen, then, 
that it is very difficult to calculate tho profits of a potato crop. If the whole 
cost of the manure, the most important item in tlie expenditure, bo debited to 
the potatoes, and their market-price happens to be low’, the net balance will bo 
very little if anything. But tho tobacco that follows and the mai/e crop that 
preceded, being grown on the^ame land without requiring other manure, bring 
in large profits. 

‘ At the last settlement of land-rc venue Mr. Collector Ilubinson seems to have discovered ft 
Kurmi who forced his potatoes to harvest in October. 
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Tobacco, Jet hi 


always fo^n op liirio^ Imd. Vih&m potatoes arc 


not gjrot#^|fcvi« oftea the single orop of the in which 
cfts© it w calM sown in (86wan), and 

reaped in Jaiiuary-February (Magh). Bnt the tobacco with which we are now 
dealing is sown just about the time when the M4hi tobacco is cut. Following 
the potato crop, and ripening in the month of Jeth (May*June', this Utter crop 
is called JetM or diakka. Its seed is sovvn in nursery beds about two months 
before the land will be ready to receive the transplanted seedlings ; and for such 
beds the corner of the potato field is often used. The quantity of seed is small, 
being hardly three quarters of a ser to the acre ; and its cost is about 12 annas. 
After the potatoes, have been dug up the field is ploughed twice or thrice, and 
after being levelled and marked out into beds, receives the young squ^ingg, 
which are set about a si^an apart. If the ground is very dry it receives a 
slight watering before the young shoots are transplanted, and a second slight 
watering follows. But the first watering is by no means always necessary. 
Growing as it does through the hottest part of the year, the crop demands much 
irrigation, and is watered nine or ten times. For this purpose a brackish well 
is esteemed the best, as its water gives the tobacco a sharp flavour wdiich is 
rather priced. With the same object it is usual to pour round the roots of the 
plant, and sprinkle over its leaves, a little saline earth (noni matti). Simulta- 
neously the field must bo weeded, and this is done some four or five times. 
About two months after the transplantation, when the young plants have 
grown about a foot high, they are pruned {kanhah/a tornd)» All the lower 
leaves are broken off, and but seven or eight left at. the top. The crop finally 
ripens in the latter half of May, when the leaves are cut, dried, and twisted 
into ropes. The produce seldom exceeds 30 maunds an acre, and 20 mauiids 
may be taken as a fair average yield. 

Though the earlier crop called Mahi is not sown on thrice-cropped land, 

wo may before quitting the subject of tobacco note its 
And M£hi. / ^ n i t • t 

resemblances to or difieronces from the later Uetni. in 

species, or rather variety, there is no difference ; and the seed yielded by tlio 

Mdhi can be sown for the Jethi crop. The method of cultivation is the same for 

both. But Malii seed is sown early in June, seedlings being transplanted 

towards the end of July, while the cuttings take place in the latter end of 

January. It is owing to this difference of seasonHhat less irrigation is required 

for the crop. Five or six waterings, supplemented as they are by the nuns, 

will suffice. Again, as M&hi is the solo or principal crop of the year, and not 

^ This work is probably a cor:uptioii of Mdyhif the crop beio|^. reaped in Magh. 
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moreJy duo of three crops, the field in which it grows is extensively manured 
before rowings, M4hi w said to bo sweeter than Jethi tobacco, and this 
result is ascribed to the comparative coolness of the season in which it ripens. 
Be this as it may, while both varieties are used for smoking, Malii alone is 
used for chewing or eating. The outturn of Mdhi is much the same as that of 
Jethi. But the value is less, bearing to that of the latter crop a proportion of but 

A tract of ancient civilization, Farukhabad has afforded in modern times 
Increase of culti- room for tho extension of tillage than more backward 
ration. ; regions, such as North Robilkhand and Gorakhpur. But 

with the increase of inhabitants and irrigation the margin of cultivation has 
of cQ^fse descended. During tho currency of tho last settlement, the culti- 
vated rose from 49 to G1 per cent, of tho total area. The increase in the ool- 
tivationof individual crops it is difficult, if not impossible, to gauge. Where 
different growths are so largely mixed in the same field, jour with arhar, and 
barley or wheat with gram, it is impracticable to state exactly the area 
occupied in any given year by any given crop. Comparing some statistics 
of 1864 with those given for 1845 by tho Fatehgarhndma^ Mr. Evans’ notea 
show a slight increUse in the cultivation of the staple grains, wheat, jodr, 
and barley. But had the comparison lain between tlio Fatehgarhndma and 
Mr. Buck’s recent replies to the Famine Oommissiou (1878), the result might 
perhaps have been the exhibition of a decrease.^ 


From the progress of cultivation we pass as usual to some mention of 
Famines and scar- droughts which have retarded that progres,s. Tho 

history of famines which swept over these provinces bofbro 
that of 1803*04 is too scanty to allow of any conjecture as to their comparativo 
severity within the limits of individual districts. For 
some pi\rt of tho calamities which befell I’anikhahad in 
the year just mentioned Mr. Girdlestone thinks the severity of the land-assess- 
ment was accountable. But the habit which ascribes to the unkinducss of 


Heaven evils caused by tho mistakes of men is in India too often reversed. 
The famine was/roni its outset a natural and not an artificial disaster. Early 
in 1803, the outturn of the spr&g harvest was greatly reduced by hailstorms. 
But when the rains failed to appear in their due season, distress began in 
earnest. Scanty showers wefe insufficient to savo tlio autnmn crop ; and 


* The Fatehgarhndma seems to represent these three crops as covering? 58-50 per cent, of 
the cultivated area ; Mr. Kvan’s figures of 1864 increase the percentage to 62 - o ; but Mr. Huck'si 
returns ot 1878 show 61-7 per cent. only. Where any two crops are lamped to^mlher as mixed,, 
half the returned area has been assigned to each. 

7 
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early in September, the Governor-Generars Agent reported that throughout 
the district that crop was injured or destroyed. The Board of Commissioners 
ordered the advance of considerable loans for food, but to what exact amount 
is not stated. At the end of September, the Governor-General proclaimed a 
bounty on all grain imported at Fatehgarh within four months. Tlie amount 
offered was Rs. 31 on every 100 maunds of wheat or barley, and Es. 27 on all 
other kinds of grain ; and the imports were to be passed free of all duty. At 
the same time false hopes were excited by a partial fall of rain. Under the 
combined influence of these two causes wheat, which had fallen from 34 to 20 
sers the rupee, rebounded abruptly to 32. But as a fresh and nipping drought 
gradually destroyed the autumn crops, dearth and hunger resumed their 
sway. At the end of the old year the Agent suggested remissions of r^yenuo 
to the amount of Rs. 1,74,135. The new, 1804, opened gloomily. The skies 
refused their usual gift of winter rain, and the spring crop was everywhere 
reported as stunted. In the parganahs sinoed transferred to Mainpuri mis- 
chief was again wrought by hailstorms. Balances of revenue increased with 
alarming accumulation ; and the Agent wrote that defaulting proprietors were 
flying across the border into Oudh, The spring harvest seems to have eoiii- 
plctoly failed ; and in May a remission of about one-third *of the whole huiJ 
revenue was rocomrneixJed. At the end of July the gross balances amounted to 
Rs. 3,20,391. But by this time the long-desired rain had fallen and the 
district staggered towards recovery. As remarked by Mr. Girdlestone, the diidi 
of cold water had recalled the fainting,porson to his senses, but could not at 
once give him back his strength. The total loss to Government in remissions 
between November, 1803 and October, 1804, was 1,57,990 Farukhabad rupees.^ 
Other losses — of life from starvation, of crops from the drought itself, and of 
private property from the increase of crime— are recorded by no extant 
estimate. 

From the scarcity of 1813-14, which affected the neighbouring Cawn])oro, 
this district seems to have escaped unscathed. In 1819 both spring and autumn 
harvests were indifferent, but neither was by any means a total failure. And 
for the next serious distress w'e must pass on to the year 1825-^6. 

In January, 1825, Mr. Collector Newnh|P6o reported that the failure of 
rain during the past ailjiima had been greater than oven 
in 1803. In the neighbourhood of headquarters only ono 
shower had been vouchsafed, and in Talgram the rain had been very partial. 
All autumn crops except cotton had perished ; but landlords had exerted 
^ This includee Us. 8,385 rciuitted after the accounts of October, I b04, l:ad been made up. 
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them^lv^S bravely to pay their revenue. By March the situation had g own 
very serious ; for it seemed that tho failure of the autumn would be followed by 
that of the spring harvest, and the failure of two harvests in succession always 
moans famine. The Collector writes that no hope of the winter rains^ on 
which the people staked their last expectation of a spring crop, remained. In 
Sbamsabad, where the showers of the preceding autumn had been less niggard, 
unwatered crops, such as arhar, flourished fairly. But further to east and 
south, in parts of Bhojpur, and the whole of Clihibramtau, Saurikb, and TaU 
gram, ‘‘ tho scene calls for commiseration.” Lagoons covered a year before with 
water and waterfowl were now dry. The whole Kiili Nadi and Isan watershed 
‘^presented tho same picture”; and parganah Kanauj, then in Cawiipore, was 
said tgrbo equally parched. The scene of general distress and poverty which 
1 observed is beyond my ability to describe. The villagers constantly declared 
that they were without food and in despair. The zamindars urgently solicited 
me to look at their lands, and some, quite forgetful of tho usual respect, actu- 
ally seized my horse’s reins and attempted to force mo to conteinplato' their 
slorilo fields. Hero and tlicre I could not fail to observe tho smoko of tho 
charcoal pit, and at other spots the sawyers at work on the mango-trees, 
which had been sold and felled as one resource of realizing funds to dischargo 
the Government demand.” The Sakrawa tahsil, whoso light, sandy soil procludod 
the digging of wells, is reported as suffering more than any other part of tho 
Sirhpura subdivision; and in Tirwa, which like Sirhpura was then a portion of 
Euiwa, a revenue balance of Rs. 6,000 was apprehended. But throughout tho 
district unflagging labour had been exerbxl to dig wells whore wells wore 
possible ; and somehow price.s were not so high as might have been expected 
from the general scarcity. It is indeed impossible to avoid the reflection that 
the darkness of the prospect was in some measure deepened by panic. Mr. 
Novvnham predicted that tlie spring outturn would be less than two-fifths of 
thor average. But whatever the success of his prophesy, we know that with 
tho fall of rain in July distress disappeared. During 18*25-26 and the follow- 
ingyoar the suspensions of revenue amounted to Rs. 11,336 only. 

One result of the reports on this and later famines cannot, however, fail 
to arrest attention. It is that % northern half of this district — tho Kalmganj, 
Aligarh, and parts of the Headqii#ters tahsfls— was far less subject to drought 
and famine than tho southern. The latter approximates to tho adjoining 
districts of Cawnpore and EtAwa, which have always been exceptionally sen- 
sitive to the attacks of drought. But the famine of 1833-34, from which 
Cawnpore suffered, did not extend into Farukhabad. 
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The next famme, that of 1837-38, was ushered in by a suminer of extra- 

1887 38« ordinary heat. A copious fall of rain in July and August, 

1837, was followed by a disappointing reaction of dtonght. 
The cotton and indigo crops w ere specially aflPected, and seed could be obtained 
only at an increase of 100 per cent beyond the prices of the preceding year. 
It was soon evident that the autumn crop would fail ; and to mitigate relief 
paupers were employed on the Grand Trunk lioad. In October deaths from 
starvation were reported. In January, 1838, the Governor- General, Lord 
Auckland, took over charge of these provinces from the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir C. Metcalfe, C.S.^ From Cawnporo to Farukluibad,” he writes, the 
agricultural distress and destitution of the people was the subject which 
most imperiously demanded attention. This is the part of the qpuntry which 
has suffered most, and where the largest expenditure is required in order to 
palliate the evil and prevent the total depopulation of* the country by starva- 
tion and emigration. Not only has tho kharif (autumn) crop failed, but the 
grass and fodder were also lost.” But after crossing the Ganges at Fateh- 
garli” (ie., on crossing over into Aligarh tahsil) ^^the prospect of the country 
very much improved.” Lord Auckland was accompanied by tho Commissioucr 
of Agra, Mr. Hamilton, who corroborates these statements. The first 
parganah I passed was Kanauj, the destitute state of which was most deplor- 
able. The population bore evidence of famine; and had it not been for the 
means afforded them of obtaining a sufficiency for their support by working on 
tho Grand Trunk Road, and a branch road under the superintendence of the 
Collector, the misery and mortality would have been beyond description. 
Wherever there were wells, by dint of irrigation some few patches of cultiva- 
tion had been raised ; but generally the prospects of the rabi (spring) harvest 
were unfavourable, nor did they appear brighter in the villages of Talgrain 
and Bhojpur, though in the bed of the Kdli Nadi the croj)S seemed of good 
promise, and in the neighbourhood of Fatebgarh and in the Huziir (head- 
quarters) Tahsil cultivation had increased. There was a visible improvement 
on crossing the Ganges.” He afterwards writes that the pargana&s where tlio 

1 Afterwards Lord Metcalfe and Governor-General of Canada. * Afccrwarrls 

Sir Robert.,^B8rt. Lord Auckland was uccompanied alsp^ his sister Miss Eden, writer of the 
Letters from up the country. But those who expect to hnllKu her pages much iiiforrnation about 
the famine will be disappointed. At Kanauj, whiQ||.she calls « Kynonze, a large village, 
a great place for ruins/^ she saw starved creatures struirgling for the dole daily distributed by 
the charity of the camp. Captain M. saw three people drop down dead in the Tillage yestt r- 
(lay, and there were several on our limi of march. But that is almost all. And by the thuo 
that she arrives at Amritpur, whence her only other letter from this district is written, she bus 
nothing to tell us except thak that place is about thirty miles from Gw61iar, and that si'c 
encountered at Eatchgarh a Civil Surgeon with eccentric views on the subject of the doilu 
pole. 
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cropa had jyfod most Signally were Thatia, Kanaoj, and Tirwa. Again wo 
see the sottihern tract suffering more than the northern. 

This famine of 1837-38 ia remarkable as being the first in which relief 
nelfei operations operations on the modern system wore attempted. As 
of the latter year early as August, 1837, the headquarters station was full 
of starving villagers, while grain-dealers were deploring raids on their store- 
pits. In the year beginning with that month, indeed, 3,439 housebreakings, 
robberies, and thefts occurred ; and the employment of an extra police-force 
was found necessary. In the preceding month Government began granting 
sums for the famine wages of able-bodied paupers employed on the roads; and 
in December the Collector, Mr. Robinson, was given carte blanche for expendi- 
ture on such-relief-works. Private charity, Native and European, was devoted 
by the collecting committees to the assistance of those who through sox, age, 
or infirmity, were unequal to liard labour. An asylum for such people was 
found in the old Shd,hzada Kothi at Farukhabacl, where first money, and 
afterwards rations, were distributed. But with all this relief, the applicants 
for employment on roads exceeded by one- third the number that such works 
required. As it was imperative to remove the hordes of hungry men who had 
collected round Farukhabad, they were despatched in gangs of 500 to employ- 
ment in outlying parganahs. To the severe distress more than one graphic 
witness has borne testimony. Brahmans,” writes Major Conran in his Life 
of Colonel Wheler, who had before rejected their cooked food if the defiled 
Christian had come too near, were now seen by ns stealing the scraps from our 
dogs. Mothers sold their infants to tho despised foreigners or left them a prey 
to the wolves ; society was ontiroly disorganized, and horrors of every kind 
pervaded the land. Aided by our (jountrymen’s subscriptions, he (Wilder) 
collected the castaway infiints and children, and saved many lives, hereafter 
to form under his personal training the nucleus of the now well-known Fateh- 
garh Mission. Awful were the sights amidst tho crowds accumulated in tho 
famine-stricken cities of the Deab ; those who witnessed them will never forget 
the sickening odour that came from that reeking mass of misery."’ A not less 
forcible if less pretentious writer, Mr. C. Lindsay, quotes the selling-price of 
children as ranging from nothing to four rupees. In May, 1838, when tho 
spring harvest had been garnered, efforts were made to reduce the relief estab- 
lishment. But, continues Mr. Lindsay, tho destitute poor, from whom public 
employment had been withdrawn, had nomeans of subsistence; and they resorted 
to plundering the* mango-groves and grain-shops, with the avowed object of 
getting into jail.” The relief-works were therefore revived and continued to 
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the end of August. In April, Oovernment found it necessary to take the dis- 
tribution of rations on such works into its own hands. The grain-dealers, who 
had up to this time contracted for the supply, wore found to have adulterated 
the flour with sand or powdered bonesi 

The sum devoted to relief by Government, from August, 1837 to August, 
1838, inclusive, was Rs, 1,63,00(5. A grant of the local road fund raised tho 
amount to Rs. 1,78,636 ; and th3 total number of able-bodied labourers employed 
for this sum was 2,824,397, The amount expended from private sources, 
including a grant of Rs. 8,000 from the Oontral Relief Committee at Calcutta, 
was Rs. 24,133; ^ and the number of persons thus relieved, 547,025. Famine 
expenditure and extra police were not, however, tho only sources of loss to Go- 
vernment. Mr. GinJlestono thinks that over six lakhs of land-roveuue, due for 
the period of famine, were remitted.^ The drought of 1837-38 was probably 
the severest which ever visited tho district, and has therefore been described 
at some length. It may be considered to have ended with tho rains of 1838 ; 
and the highest price of grain during its continuance was 12^ sers the rupee. 

Fariikhabad was not one of those districts which in 1860-61 suffered 
actual drought. Colonel Baird-Smith makes the area of that 

1860'61 

year’s famine touch, but not cross, tho north-western fron- 
tier. Bub tho scarcity in neighbouring districts and the irruption of starving 
emigrants caused a scarcity also in this. The price of wlieat was highest in 
September, 1860, when but sors sold for the rupee ; and towards the close 
of tlie year relief operations became necessary. These operations were con- 
ducted on much the same principles as in 1837-38, viz . — 

(1) Opening of infirmaries or asylums, where thoso absolutely unfitted 
for work might receive gratuitous relief, chiefly from private charity. . 

(2) Distribution of light w^ork, at their own houses, to w^omen who by 
the custom of the country do not appear in public ; wages being supplied, as 
before, principally from unofficial sources. 

(3) Employment of the able-bodied on works of public utijity at tho 
expense of the State. 

(4) Wages and rations to be kept at the lowest scale consistent with 
health. 

The Agra Central Relief Committee, a private association resembling that 
formed at Calcutta in 1837-38, contributed Rs. 14,500.^ Up to the 1st July, 

1 But of this sum, too, Rs. 2,000 was a Goyernment donation to the private relief committee. 
^Report on Past Faminea in the JS.-W, A*., 1868 Accounts showing the actual amount 
remitted by reason of the famine are not forthcoming. * Some small part of this sum 

was a special donation to the Fatchgarh Orphanage. 
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1861, Rs. 20,164 were collected from this and other non-official soarcos, 
Its. 19,191 being spent in relieving 323,563 infirm and fomale paupers. Tho 
relief-work opened for the able-bodied was the excavation of the Ganges Canal 
branch ; and tho State expenditure on that object relieved daring tho same 
period 1,086,206 people, at a cost of Us. 103,386. With favourable rains in 
July the distress began to disappear, and by October may be said to have 
ceased. But the canal worlcs were carried on to completion No deaths from 
starvation are recorded, and no remissions of revenue seem to have been 
thought necessary. The amount of crime appears to have been normal, and 
was indeed much greater in the year (1862) succeeding the scarcity than 
during tho scarcity itself. 

In the. hungry years of 1868-70 tho district was still more fortunate. 

In August, 1868, owing to the extreme scantiness of rain, 
the situation was considered critical. The cotton and 
indigo crops suffered severely, while that of* rice perished. But tho bounteous 
showers of September came in time to ensure a moderate autumn outturn, and 
tho eventual yield of tlie 1861) spring-harvest was not below three-fourths of 
the average. In September and October, 1868, Farnkhabad was able to supply 
brisk exports of grain to the less fortunate Banjab and Rohilkhand. But those 
exports, coupled with indifferent harvests in tho district itself, created a scar- 
city. In May, 1869, jo&r millet rose to 8| sers the rupec;^ in November, 
barley to 11^ sers: and in February, 1870, wheat to 9 sers. No State relief-works 
fur tile able-bodied, and (though large balances accrued) no remissions of land- 
leveuue, were found necessary. But the distribution of gratuitous relief to the 
infirm began in February and ended in October, 1869. The daily average of 
the relieved was 152, and tho total cost Rs. 4,716. Of this sura R.s. 3,556 was 
contributed by tho Central Relief Committee at Allahabad, a society corres- 
ponding to the Agra Committee of 1860-Gl. The scarcity failed to swell in 
any appreciable degree the statistics of mortality and crime. 

A detailed official narrative of tlie famine of 1877-78, which in severity 
perhaps stood next to those of 1803-04 and 1837-38, as 

1877-78 ^ * 

yet remains to be written ; and it is not proposed to antici- 
pate that narrative by anything more than a few brief general statements. The 
abnormally high rainfall between January and April, 1877, did no slight 
damage to the spring crop, standing or garnered. But from April to Decem- 
ber, when a downpour was needed, the drought was equally abnormal. 

^ The actual price, according to Mr, Evan’s notes, was 8 sers and 13 chliattaks. For three 
weeks of May returns are wanting in the appendix (X.) to Mr. llenvcy’s Famine Jieport. 



sS- • FAEdiiiis^. 

By August it waA cleat that the atitiihin crop could be dhrcd only by 
immediate and abundant raiti; Prom the 1st June to the end of September 
but 3*47 inches had fallen. Except 4n such tracts as tahsit Tirwa, whOte copious 
irrigation caused an occasional oasis, the whole country seemed an inarable 
desert of baked earth. In November poorhbusOs for . the infirm, and in 
January relief**works for the able-bodied, were opened. The former had in 
February, 1878, increased to six ; the latter consisted chiefly in the construc- 
tion of embankments for the light railway. . By the end of September the 
autumn crops had almost entirely perished. But in the following month rain 
fell, saving the small remnant of the autumn, and enabling the people to sow 
taeir spring crop. Advances for seed, and the fact that much of the land had 
borne no autumn grov/th caused the area of sowings greatly to e^f.ceed that of 
average years. But the winter rain was, as last year, too abundant, resulting 
in blight ; high winds at the end of Fobruary’ shrivelled the corn ; and the 
spring outturn was disappointingly small. The rains had, by putting an end to 
irrigation labour, intensified distress. That distress may however be said to 
liuve abated witli^tho spring dmrvost and ceased with the downfiill in their duo 
season of the 1878 rains. The poorhouses were closed in April and relief works 
in October, 1878. 

Throughout the famine crime and mortality increased, the latter being 
fostered by an extremely inclement winter. Though late in places, the whole 
revenue for 1877-78 was ultimately realized. The total cost of |^ief opera- 
tions was Rs. 48,093, of which Rs. 40,488 was borne by tho State. OF the 
common grains, wheat reached its highest quoted price (9^ sens) in Septemher, 
1877, and February, 1878 : barley (lOyV sors) in January, 1878 ; rice (6f sors) 
in October, 1877 ; jodr millet (IOtV sers) in January, 1878 ; and bdjra millet 
(10 jdr sers) in February of the same year. Ever since its southern tracts, the 
most liable to drought, were protected by the construction of the Ganges 
Canal, it has been unlikely that the district will again suffer from a prostrating 
famine like that of 1837-38. But it is a part of probability that many 
improbable things will happen.’^ 

Turning from drought to the other natural foes of cultivation, we find 
Other foes of c’li- that blights arc never sufficiently general to cause much 

tivation ; b 1 i g h t s, . , tit i i i i . 

floods, and weeds. lujurj. It has been already shown that sterilizing salts, 

though slightly shifting their locality, do not increase. As a general rule the bulk 

of the district is quite free from inundations ; but the lowlands, whether east 

or west of the Ganges, are often much flooded in tho rains. It is owing to this 

circumstance that their crops are grown chiefly in winter and spring, when the 
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feur of ceased.. The same tracts are afflicted with Ihe weed named 

, This is said to have much increased of late years in the Paramnagar 
villages, where the wheat-^fields show as much of the weed as of corn. Its 
roots strike so deep that its extirpation is difficult ; and as fresh seeds are yearly 
washed down by the Ganges floods, efforts to uproot it would perhaps be useless. 

It is in building-material that the best point of transition from the vege- 
table to the mineral kingdom may be found. The woods used 
for constructive purposes are sal {Shorea rohutta)^ 2 i^mvi, 
(Terniincdia toment 08 a),mm^ (Melia Indioa)^ and mango {Mangifera Indica). S41 
and asina timber is floated down the Rdmganga from Sub-Himdlayan forests# 
The former costs in the log from Rs. I f to 2 per cubic foot, or when sawn into 
scantlings, from Rs. 3^ to 4. The rates for asina are, logs Re. If, and scantlings 
Rs, 2f. Nim and mango timber are grown in tho district. Tlie former is worked 
into rafters, door-frames, and other carpentry for whicli its shortness of trunk 
does not unfit it. Rafters of this wood measuring 10"x4"x4" cost from 12 
to 16 annas each. Mango rafters are likewise in common use amongst natives, 
and sell from 8 to 10 annas each. Tho timber of tho shfsham or Indiair 
rosewood,” a fine material for furniture, is of course more costly, fetohing from 
Re. If to Rs. 2 per cubic foot. Wood for fuel, when obtained from the mango 
or nim, and split into small pieces, can be bought for Rs. 30 the hundred maunds ; 
when of bab41(ylcaaa -d??a6ica)and dhdk {Dutea frondoaa) for Rs. 33 ; and when 
of tamarind for Rs. 36. Small bamboos from eight to ten feet in length, and 
Bamboos and and-a-half inches in thickness, soil at from Re. If 

thatchiiig-grasB. 2 per score. Large bamboos, from 50 to 60 feet Jong, 

with a mean thickness of three inches, aro purchased at from 12 to 16^ annas 
each. Thatching-grass may be obtained at Rs. 6 per thousand bundles. 

Pacing to the mineral kingdom, without however quitting the subject 
of building-material, wo find that tho only description of masonry stone 
obtainable in the district is the calcareous block kankar. This is found 
in strata averaging from six to eighteen inches in thickness, 
Mineral kingdom. Varying in colour from gray to bluo. There is also 

considerable difference in the hardness and weight, the hardest stone being the 
heaviest. Of the quarries supplying Farukhabad with kankar 
for its macadamized roads, the chief are at Sohapur in Har- 
doi, and Ukhra, Mamapur, Girwa, Ritaura, Ramzan&piir, Talgram, Saraiydn, 
and Khalla in this district itself. The land for quarrying is 
and Its quarries. ^j^^ained from tho owners at from seven to eight rupees peir 

^ Locally pronounced ntfi, 

8 . 


Kankar limestone 



high^, and when exhausted returned to them* The work of quarrying is 
carried on by labourers, who break with sledge-hammers large pieces from the 
laj^er of metal. These pieces ar^ again broken into one or two inch cubes for 
consolidation on the road. At the quarry mouth the large blocks cost about 
twelve annas per hundred cubic feel, but when removed to the roadside about 
fourteen. The average cost of road metal, when stacked beside the road, is 
four rupees per hundred cubio feet, which with consolidation comes to fivo 
rupees per hundred cubic feet. The cost of macadamizing with six iaclios 
of metal a mile of road twelve feet wide varies, with the propinquity or distance 
of quarries, from Rs, 746 to 1,142. 

Two kinds of lime are used in this district. The first, stone lime, is ob- 
tainod from Bdnda and sold according to its quality and 
freshness at from Re. 1|^ to Rs. 2^ per maund. A mauncl 
of unslaked stone lime fetches Rs. 2|. Kankar lima is usually sold with the 
ash, at Rs. 16 the 100 maunds ; but when simply the knobs of burnt kankar 
are taken, Rs. 25 to 30 is charged. This second and cheaper variety is the one 
chiefly used for mortar. 

Of bricks three sizes are commonly used : the guma^ 12"x6"x3/' the 
pharray 9''x4|"x2", and the lakhuHy 5"x4"xl/' The large bricks are sold at 
the kiln for Rs. per thousand. They weigh about each and are 

principally used for Government buildings. The pharra bricks cost at the 
kilns Rs. 3| per millo, weigh 4|lb. each, and are largely used in native mas(»n- 
ry. But the bricks most generally in demand for the latter are the lakhuri, 
weighing l^tb. each, and costing Ro. 1 to Re, 1| per thousand at the kilns. 
The third dimension of the pharra used by the Public Works Department is 3" 
instead of 2" and its cost rises to Rs. 8. Another form of brick, measuring 
9"X4"xli," is bought by the same agency for Rs. 6 per mille. Flat tiles 
are much dearer than round, and all tiles are dearer during the rains than at 
other times of the year. But speaking roughly we may say that small 
country tiles are obtained at from Ro. to 1^ per mille ; ancl largo tiles of the 
same make at from Rs. 5 to 6, 


JP R T III. 

Inhabitants, Institutions, and History of the District. 

A first attempt to number the people of the district \vm in 1845 made 
by the Fatekyarhmma. The population of that district, as 
now constituted, was guessed at 696,741, but the estiaiato 
seems much below the mark. 


Population. 
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Censuses of 1847. 


A first regular census was taken two years later, and, excluding three 
parganahs since transferred to Eta, gives a total population 
of 753,736, or 482 to the (statute) square There 

were 664,009 Hindis, of whom but 221,342 followed occupations unconnected 
with agriculture ; while out of 90,729 Musalrmins only 29,900 were engaged 
in cultivation. Of the 1,796 villages or parishes {mauza\ nine possessed more 
than 5,000 inhabitants, and may therefore be called towns. Those latter were : 
Farukhabad (56,300), Kanauj (16,486), Husainpur (11,698), Kiiimganj (7,453), 
Shamsabad (6,920), Tilgrim (6,463), Tirwa (5,865), Bimiftri (5,602), and Allih- 
ganj (5,383).. The town population thoroforo amounted to 122,170, or 16*2 
per cent, of the total population. This enumeration was effected on some- 
what crude principles, and the numbers of male and female inhabitants were 
not recoi’ded separately. 

The next general census took place in 1853, and showed, for the district 
as it now stands, a total population of 924,594. The 
density was 521 to the square mile. The total area 
of the district, estimated at 1,000,432 acres in 1847, had in 1853 risen to 
1,134,748 acres ; but the difference may bo due to more accurate measurement 
in the latter year. 

The population was thus distributed : — 


1853. 



Ayricufiarists, 

JVon -agricul turists. 

Total, 

Grand 

total. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-tigri- 

culturists. 

Hindus 

Musalmfins ... 

830,887 

19,980 

261,‘ai6 

10,818 

119,050 

37,497 

100,743 

37,797 

692,103 

S 6,804 

220,393 

76,294 

812,498 

112,098 

Total ... 

360,873 

278,034 

167,147 

188,540 

628,907 

295,087 

924,694 


It will be seen that in six years the population had increased by 170,858 
persons. The number of villages and townships during the same year was 
I 5738 , of which seven had between 5,000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 and 
50,000, and one more than 50,000 inhabitants. The population of Farukhabad, 
including also Fatebgarh, amounted to 132,513; of Kanauj to 21,964; of 


* Unlike succeeding enumerations, the census of 1847 employs as its standard of area the larger 
Rcographical square mile (847 2 acres). 
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to 8,983 ; of Shamsabad to 7,891 ; of Thatia to 7,862 ; of Chhibrfi- 
mau, to 7,728 ; of BamiAri to 6,242 ; of TalgrAm to 5,926 j and of AllAbganj 
to 5,896. a 

The penuRimate censtis, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement in 
method over both its predecessors* Details as to castes and 
occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and other 
matters, were taken for the first time. 

The returns showed, however, a decrease of 7,098 in the total population, 
which was now distributed as follows : — 


Census of 1865. 


BeligioD. 


AGBICDLTURAt. 


UiudCis 

Musal- 

mans. 

Total... 


Males, 

Females. 

3 

o 

H 

Males. 

Females, 

to 

<5 

Boys. 

Adults, 

Girls. 

'5 

< 

Boys. 

■ 

Girls. 

176,619 

107,790 

6,633 

149,357 

9,52? 

70,668 

4,603 

509,327 

80,051 

106,862 

23,062 

69 610 

13,599 

93,456 

24,802 

41,631 

11,507 

186,479 

114,343 

158,885 

81,271 

589,978j 

129,914 

78,209 

118,267 

66,138 


Non-aoricultcrai.. 


1 

o 

H 


804,548 

72,970 


877,618 


”3 

d 

d 

u 

O 


818,875 

1,03,621 

917 , 41 ) 8 ’ 


Besides the population here shown there were 6^9 Europeans and 8*3 
Eurasians. The population to the square mile was returned as 541 ; but 
diluvion and transfers to districts other than Eta had since 1853 reduced the 
total area by more than 78 square miles. Of the three parganahs which in the 
same interval had been transferred to Ein no account has as yet been or need 
now be taken. Of the 1,G45 villages and townships, 1,6^ are recorded as 
inhabited; and of these 1,450 had less than 1,000, and 204 between 1,000 and 
5,000 inhabitants. The 10 towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were Farukhabad 
(73,110), Kanauj (17,577), Fatehgarh (10,335), Kfiimganj (8,650), Shamsabad 
(«,428>, Thatia (7^382), Bimidri (7,096), Alldhganj (6,246), Talgrdm (6,104), 
and Chhibramau (5^261). 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the ceni^s of 1872. As 
the latest and most perfect yet obtained, these statistics 
deserve greater detail than those of former enumerations ; 
I This total includes 1,653 men, women, and children belonging to the military. 


Census of 1872. 
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andii.!^ 'fottowing table shows the population, fo^ each parganah sepa- 
rately: ■ . ■ • 


parganah. 

B INDOB. 

Muhammadans and oiborb 
NOT Hindu. 

Total, 

Density per I 
square mile. ‘ 

Op to 16 yeartf. 

Adults, 

C/p to 15 years. 

Adults, 


Female. 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

oJ 

1 

0 

1 

Female 

d 

Female 

Shsmsabad Baa^ 
f^Inhammadabadi 
Kampil 

Xalgratn .. 

ghamsabad weBt, 
I'aliara 

Paramnagar .. 
Xmritpur •• 

Khakhatmao .. 
gaurikh 

Sakatpur 

Sakrawa ^ •• 

'firwa-Thatia 
Chhibrimau .. 
Kanauj ». 

bhojpur . M 

Total 

12,564 

4,859 

14,699 

10,481 

19,990 

14,970 

2,887 

11,217 

8,693 

6,di^9 

4,813 

3,380 

16,948 

12,794 

29,584 

10,029 

9,204 

3,640 

11,674 

8,602 

16,18) 

2,194 
8,97l) 
2,716 
6,11 
3,800 
2,724 
13,743 
9,606 
17,194 
8 998 

1 

16,801 
6,430 
19,226 
13,977 
26,661 
28,2 1 
3,716 
18,869 
4,677 
7,702 
6,939 
4,149 
20,786 
17,100 
28,257 
16,316 

362 

167 

8,008 

1,623 

1,664 

4,136 

87 

718 

91 

365 

126 

241 

1,165 

699 

3,453 

1,931 

309 

180 

2,722 

1,37^ 

1,601 

4,069 

62 

675 

80 

978 

101 

164 

974 

643 

2,899 

1,493 

661 

296 

4,181 

2,367 

2,490 

8,168 

13 

1,096 

143 

637 

221 

355 

1,847 

1,2)4 

6,244 

2,895 

498 

260 

5,638 

2,342 

2,680 

8,976 

109 

1,024 

120 

543 

176 

332 

1,676 

1,198 

4,928 

2,742 

32,488 
13,083 
44,789 
81,647 
63,930 
67,866 
7,909 
80,444 
9,781 
16,796 
13,171 
! 9,807 

46,973 
35,111 
63.863 
33,730 

499,722 

26,812 

10,469 

39,259 

26,293 

45,873 

64,645 

6,078 

24,638 

7,693 

13,734 

10,023 

7,369 

37,077 

28,546 

63,278 

28,549 

443 

462 

472 

482 

509 

2,613 

437 

454 

626 

387 

368 

4)7 

401 

617 

5.58 

637 

171,237 

137,654 

277,03(1 

“230“8I2 

19,721 

, 17,580 

31,734 

32,9iO 

419,026 

626 


This table shows that Hindu males in 1872 numbered 448,267, or 54’9 
per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; while the number of Hindu females 
was 368,466, or 45'1 per cent, of that population. In the same manner the 
Musalm^ia males amount to 51,445, or 50' 4 per cent., and the Masalmdn 
females to 50,660, or 49-6 per cent, of the total Musalman population. Or 
taking the whole population, we find that there is a percentage proportion of 
54*4 males to45'6 females, and of 88’9 Hindus to 11 1 Musalmdns. 

The noteworthy point, however, is that the total population (918,748) 
should have increased so little since 1865. The actual rise of seven years was 
but 1,252 persons ; and it is remarkable that this increase lay entirely in the 
number of Hindu females. other sorts and conditions of peoi)lc, Hindu 
males and Musalmiins of both sexes, decreased. In order, therefore, to account 
for the growth of this solitary class, Mr. Evans conjectures that the number of 
Hindu women was in 1865 incorrectly returned. “This increase in this 
one class only,” he writes, “ would be certainly abnormal, and considering 
the known pr^idices of the Hindus, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
in 1865 they had not learnt as well as they have since the object m view in 
taking a census. If this were the case, it follows that the population is still 
retrograding, though not so rapidly as it had done during the twelve years 







[Hie have, as he justly adds, steachfr 

‘‘lids readlfeli*^^'^ snoh as might have been expected flrom j 
'c^ilip^aration of the past hlStoty oli Farufehabad ; and the decrease in the popula 
of the (capitaiy city tells the same tale.” The Mnsalmdn returns still, how 
eyer, show the peculiarity of a very large proportion of females. 

Statistics relating to bodily infinnitii’.H "ore collected for the first time 
in 1872. They showed tlio existence in the district o 
140 insane persons and idiots (39 females), or 1'5 pei 
the population ; 161 deaf and dumb (38 females), or 1*6 per 10,000 
l,?9 V hilod (716 females), or 19*4 per 10,000 ; and 1(53 lepers (24 females), oi 
1*7 per 10,000. Insaaes and idiots are separately shown by tho census, bu 
have here bj|en lumped together. It is impossible that the enumerators couh 
hare distinguished between the two classes. Age statistics were collected ai 
the same time, and for what they may be worlli are given in the following table 
But sa Indian rustics rarely know their own ages, approximate correctness was 
of course all that could be hoped for 


lofinniUes, 


Hindus, 


Mnsalmdns. 




■ J 

3 

o 

•9 J 

S? ^ 

<v ^ 

04 

Females. 

Percentage in total J 
Hindu females. ^ 

Males. 

Percentage in total 
Miisainifin males. 

Females. 

5 CO 

ii 

I 

.g 1 

II 
§ s 

Males. 

o 

•S 

V o 

a 's 

w 

1 

<w 

PR 

1 Percentage in total 

■nonillftl-irin 

Up to 1 


19.36S 

4*8 

! 8,463 

5 0 

2,274 

4m 

2,172 

4*3 

21,643 

4*3 

20,641 

4-1 

Between 1 and 6 

f .. 

60,331 

13’4 

64,682 

14*8 

6,643 

2*9 

6,668 

13*2 

67,020 

13*4 

61,272 

14*( 

11 ® >• 

99 

65,627 

i4‘6 

47,666 

12'9 

7,680 

U’9 

0,191 

12-3 

73,342 

14 7 

63,891 

121 


• •• 

77,787 

17-8 

62,001 

168 

8,656 

16*9 

8,619 

16 9 

86,474 

173 

70,668 

l6i 

>, sh „ so 

ta* 

83,326 

i8-6 

78,606 

19-7 

9,549 

(86 

10,081 

20*0 

92,207 

186 

82,735 

I9*i 

,1 >» io 


61,28 

I3t 

49,798 

18^6 

6,892 

3 4 

0,839 

13*5 

68,218 

13 7j 

^66,673 

13^ 

,» 1, fio 

a*. 

43,636 

9-7 

34,848 

9*4 

6,010 

9*1 

6,145 

10*2 

48,669 

9*7 

40,o03 

96 

•• 60 60 

a«t 

24,206 

6*8 

18,28 

4*9 

2,789 

5 4 

2,810 

6 6 

27,002 

5'4 

21,097 

6*0 

Above eojetLTn 

... 

12,721 

2 8 

10,230 

2 7 

1,722 

8*3 

1,918 

3 8 

14,447 

29 

12,156 

2*9 


TotQl population. 




The figtires hitherto given are the dry bones of fact, interesting only to tho 
statist. But we now turn to a subject which should be 
less repellant — that of castes. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation into femr conventional classes, tho census siiows 85,987 Brahmans 
(30,04;|^^ <fe ; 63,769 BAjputs (25,480 femtiesj ; 15,717 Baniyas (7,345 

651,260 persons as belonging to iho other castes” (296,595 



HINDU «A8m. 


It has bisen already shownMhat Brahmans are by popnlar oeaventiiott' 
divided into two groat nations, the Gaars or colonists of 
Hinddstin, and ^Drdviras or colonists of the Dakkhan. 
Bach of these nations, again, is subdivided into five tribes ; those of the Qaurs, 
being the (1) Kanaujia, (2; Skrasvat, (3) Gaur, (4) Maithila, and (fi; Ijtkala. 
The two last castes may be at once eliminated as belonging chiefly to the Lower, 
and rarely found in the North-Western Provinces. 

Of the Brahmans in this district, 74,467 are Kanaujiyas, including 891 
who are separately specified as belonging to the ISanddh subdivision of that 
tribe ; Ganrs are returned as numbering 1,345, and Sdrasvats 538. Other Brah- 
mans are left unspecified, or entered as belonging to minor tribes. 

The Kanyakubjas or Kanaujiyas, who boro and elsewhere are the most 
Kanimjiyas and numerous of the “ five Gaiirs" (punch Gaur), derive their 
SHn&dhs. ' name from the ancient city of Kanyakubj[a or Kananj in 

Ibis district. Like the nation to which they belong they have five subdivisions, 
of which the fifth is variousl}' stated. These are as follows : — 


1. Kanatijlya proper. | 3. Sarwaria or Sarjfiparia. 

2. San6dh or Sanaudha j 4.*Jijhotia, 

6. BhCinhfir (Elliot) or Bengali Kanaiijiya (Sherring). ^ 

The Sarwarias have been described in the Gorakhpur, and the Jijhotias 
in the Lalifcpur notices. The Bh6(nhdrs will find place in that of Benares, and 
iho Bengalis need in these volumes find none at all There remain the 
Kanaujiyas proper and Sanadhs, both represented in this district. According 
to a tribal ^map in Sir Henry Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary^ the Sanddhs 
occupy the wedge between Kali Nadi,.KhAiita Nala, and Ganges, while all the 
rest of the district is the Kanaiijiya country. The Kanaujiyas have pr^^fessedly 
six clans {gotra). eras they themselves say khaUkuL But they in reality reckon 
six and a half, which are practically seven. These clans and the hoaorific 
titles which they respectively bear may be thus shown : — 


r I. Gautam clan, 5 

5. Sindcl „ 8 

3. Bharaddwdj I, 17 

4. Upm^Q „ 13 

6. K&^yap »♦ 9 


branches (Shdka). — Title, Avasthi. 

„ ,9 Misraand Dikshit. 

I, I, Shukul, Tfivedi, and P4nde. 

,1 „ P4thakh, Agiiihotri and Dube. 

„ „ Trivedi and Tiwdri. 


6. Kdahtfp ,, 4 „ „ Bdjpai. 

6J. Garg „ 1 „ „ Gargaiya.* 

’ Ga*r.,V., 670 (Bareilly). 2 Abbreviated from Sben ing. Quoting from a work called the TarAUkut Mki- 

aw-i or ** Admonition to Fools.” Elliot addH the titles thaube, Bhatachdrj, and Upddhya, while otnitting tbatof 
Gargaiya. The Bh&ruddwdj goira be counts twice over under slightly iliiroront Hpelllngs, and the (^autAih ah4'Qart 
be omits as clahs of the Sarwarias. Under the beading of the Upman gotra, however, ne mentions a Gantaftt h^Hoh 
( Avasthis of Frabb41iar ) ; and instead of the Oarg bo gives a Sukriut clan. For the Kdsbtip, again, he a 

KatUyan or Visvamitra ; but both tho branches mentioned under this hca^ling (Mdnjgdnw and Suthidon Mlttvs) 
teem to belong to tho Sdndels. to sum up, the clans which both Elliot’s and Sherrlng’s works have in ootamlMi ard 
the bandcl, Bhdraddwdj, Upmdu, and An to the lemaining 2^ goivan there is, in uume at least, adhSareaea. 



Kanaujiyas of these 6i claus-r-enjoy 
S^k^her rank than Kanaujiyas of the remaining three or four subdiirisions. 
iVi^ith' the sous of these subdivisions thejl^ill not suffer their daughters to wed, 
but they are themselves maoh sought in marriage by inferior tribes. Hence 
it happens that, like the KuHns of Bengal, some of them have as many as 
twenty or twenty-five wives. It is indeed to Mr. Sherring's subdivision of 
Bengali Kanaujiyas that the Kulins probably belong. The Kanaujiya proper 
prides himself on an exceptionally scrupulous regard to ceremoui^l observances. 
He will eat meat offered in sacrifice, but will not, as other Br&hmaus, 
take purified food from members of a different caste. By purified food 
(paka khdna) is meant food whioh, like cakes or sweetmeats, has. been 
cooked with clarified butter (ghi). The title of Kanaujiya is applied also 
to subdivisions of several inferior tribes, who have adopted it either on 
account of its great respectability, or because they actually trace tboir origin 
to Kanauj. 

The Sanadh, Sanddhiya, Sanaudha, or Sanoriya, is by Mr. Growse said to 
g derive his name from Sanat-kumdra, already mentioned^ 

as a son of Saiiat or Brahma by a female personification 
of file Gayatri text. In the same and other ^ places will be found a good 
deal of disjointed information relating to tliis caste. It is said to have ohce 
possessed no less than 750 gotras or clans. Out of these, whose number 
is still considerable, 51 are regarded as more important than the rest; and 
Mr. Sherring mentions the following as the creme de la creme: — Vasisht, 
Bhdraddhvaj, Kdsyap, Sdwarni, ITpamanyu, Gautam, Sdndil, Kaulik, Visvami- 
tra, Yamadagni, Dhananjaya, Kosal, Singia, and Merha. The recurrence of 
such names as Bharaddwaj and Kdsyap, already given in the list of Khatkul and 
Kanaujiya clans, need occasion no surprise. Such titles are formed from those 
of Brdhman sages, and are more or less common to all Brdhman tribes. Though 
their connection with the great Kanaujiya stock is undoubted, Sanadhs often 
claim a different or independent origin. Towards the west, where their territory 
marches with that of the Gaur tribe, they regard themselves as Gaurs rather 
than Kanaujiyas. In Bareilly they pretend to be tfie original stock from 
which all other Brahman races are sprung.^ In this part of the country they 
assert that their disruption from other Brahmans was due to their consenting 
to officiate at the sacrifice by which the Rajput hero Rama celebrated his vic- 
tory over the Brdhman giant Havana. The Gaurs, who in all jprobability 

' Oazr., V, 43 ; anrt Mr. Growse's Memoir on CaRtea, pnhliahed in census report of 1872. 

’ Hid, IV. 38, 274-5, and 539. 3 Memoir on the castes of Bareilly, published in the 

census r eport of 1865, and itself written by a Kanaujiya Brahman of Bengal. 
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Rajputs. 


derive their name from the ancient kingdom of Gauda (now Gonda) in Oudh, 

^ j the Sarasdts, who derive theirs from the desert- 

Gaurs and SiraBUts. n i ^ n i /v. . 

swallowed zfver baraswati, have received suflScient 

notice elsewere.^ 

Of Rdjputs the principal classes arc the Rathor (8,883), Bais (8,704), Gaur 
(6,982), Sombansi (5,G34), Chauhfm (5,179), Gaharwdr 
(4,148), Ponwar (2,261), Katehriya (2,168), Bhdl, 
Bhadauria, Bdchhal, Baghel, Chandel, Gahlot, Kachhwdha, Nikumbh, Parihdr, 
and Sengarh. Amongst the miscellaneous” or minor tribes "are mentioned 
tbe Ujjayyini, Jangh&ra, Bargiijar, Solankhi, Kinwdr, Gaumat, Raghubansi, 
Tamta, Raikwar, Chamargaur, Gorkhariya, Ajudhiabdsi, Bundel, Gautam, 
Bhimla, Chandrabansi, Sakarwdr, Jaiswdr, Bramhgaur, Bamtela, and Bisen. 

The lesser clans, that is those which number less than 2,000 members each, 
must be excluded from account by considerations of space. But most of the 
clans mentioned, whether larger or smaller, have already been described to 
some extent elsewhere. The Bais and Gautams have received sufficiently 
exhaustive notice in the Gazetteer of Bareilly : the Gaurs in those of Bareilly 
and Cawnpore; the Chauh?\ns, ’‘‘genuine and spurious, in those of Mainpuri and 
Bijnor; the Katchriyas in that of Bareilly; the Binds or Bhala Sultans in that 
of^Bulandshahr ; the Chandels in those of Cawnpore and the Bundelkhand 
districts ; the Bundels in the latter ; the Gahlots in the Aligarh Gazetteer ; 
and the Kachhwdhas, Parihdrs, and Sengarhs in that of Etdwa. Minor notices 
of some other septs will be found elsewhere; and there remain for description 
in this notice only the Rathors, Sombansis, Gahrwdrs, and Ponwdrs or Pramdrs. 
These tribes furnish specimens of each of the three elements from which the 
thirty-six royal Rajput races arc said to have been compounded. The Rathors and 
Gahrwdrs perhaps belong to the solar, the Sombansis to the lunar, and thePramdrs 
to the fire-born races. All four, moreover, occur in Tod’s list of the royal tribes. 

. Like the Kachhwahas, the Rathors claim descent from Kusha, twin son 
of the demigod Rama, Siirajbansi king of Ajudhya. 

* ^ But according to Tod some doubt hangs over their 

origin, and the herald minstrels of the Siirajbansis deny their connection 
with the genuine solar race. The vicissitudes of the famous Rdthor dynasty 
at Kanauj, overthrown in 1194 by Shihdb-ud-din, the meteor of the 
faith,” have, so far as ascertainable, been told in the introduction to the volume. 

Their dynasties of Ka- Suffice it to say that during its rule of five generations 
nauj, Jodhpur, dynasty disputed with that of Dehli the sovereignty 

^ For Gaurs see Gazr., II, 392-93, and III, 256 ; for Saraauts, ibid, III, 494. 
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and Khor. 


of Upp^ Jndia On the defeat and death of the last king, Jaichand, his son 
Sivaji fled to M^^rwdr, where he about 1212 established the principality now 
known as Jodhpur. less tl^n thre#centuries after their miigration from 
Kanauj,” writes Tod/ the Rfithor^, the issue of Sivajh spread over a surface 
of four degrees of longitude and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 80,000 
miles square. And they amount to this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned 
by perpetual wars and famine, to 500,000 souls/^ At a later date (1854) 
Thornton reckons that a quarter of the Jodhpur population is R&thor.^ Tlie 
Mahardja of Jodhpur is of course tho greatest living R^thor ; but the RAjas of 
Bikanir in Rajpiitana and Rampur in Eta are descended from the same stock. 
The latter, whose estates once lay irf this district, is the acknowledged head of 
the tribe in the North-Western Provinces. About the beginning of the thirteenth 

century Parjan PaJ, a descendant of Jaichand, estab- 
lished himself as Rdja at Khor near Shainsabad. But 
his dynasty came to an end about the middle of the fifteenth, when Karan, 
the eighth Rdja, was finally expelled by the King of Jaunpur. It is from Partit, 
the son of Parjan, that Farukhabad tradition derives the Jodhpur family.^ 
The services of this valiant though somewhat rebellious race were much in 
demand under the more prudent Muslim despots of Dcbli. It has been said 
that to the hundred thousand glaives of the R^Hhors {Idhh talwdr RdthoHya) 
the Mughal emperors were indebted far half their conquests. Rai Singh of 
the Bikanir family, whoso father took service with Akbar at Ajmir, was on 
the accession o^ Jaluingir (1605) created a commander of five thousand.^ The 
Rathors are divided into twenty-four principal gotras, of which most are confined 
to R^putana. Those divisions include, like those of the Kanaujiya Brahmans, 
a Gautam and a Sandil clan. To the former belong the Rdthors of this district, 
and to the latter those of Benares. According to the Memoir on Castes® published 
in the census report of 1865, the Rdthors of Farukhabad are descended 
chiefly from Raja Karan. Occupying some three, centuries ago the Amritpur 
pargana, they founded tlio village of Rajipur-Rathori and others. Their prin- 
cipal local magnate, however, is the chief of Khemsaipur, in Shamsabad East, 
who still bears the title of Rao. Some cadet branches of his family have been 
described in the Eta notice. 

The title Sombansi properly includes all members of the lunar race ; but 
from a generic it has become a specific term, denoting 
only a single tribe of that stock. The same fate has 

^ Bajastban, II, 22, * Gazetu^Vt art. J odhpur,’' * For the history of this family 

see Gazr.,1 V., 66-7. The life-r4ja of Kurdoli in Mainpuri is also a R4thor, ^ Blochmann^s Ain- 

i-Akbari, 1, 368, ^ By Mr. K. Oldfield, as., now a Fuisne Judge of the High Court of J udicature. 


Sombansis. 
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befallen its S 3 moiiym Chandrabansi, and its opposite Siirajbansi; and this is the 
more surprising, because in India the scope of such high-sounding names is less 
often curtailed than extended. But Sombansi and Chandrabans have some- 
times a yet more limited sense, the former being applied to a of the 
Ujjayyinis or Ujenas, and the latter to gotras of the Tomars, Chandels, and Som- 
bansis themselves. The principal gotra of the Sombansis in this district is, 
however, the Baydgar. As Rama is the great hero of the solar races, so aro 
Krishna and the Pandavas of the Sombansis. The latter tribe is now of 
greater importance in Oudh than in the North-Western Provinces; and it is in 
the parganahs of this district which adjoin Oudh that they are most numerous 
and powerful ** 

Though separately mentioned in the list of the royal races, the Oahrwars 
or Gahrwdls claim connection witli the Rdthors. Sir 

Gahrwfirs. , . , . „ , 

Henry Klliot even affirms that in this part of the 
country (the Central Diiab) the two clans intermarry. But the Oahrwars 
are certainly not admitted to intermarriage with the Rdthors of Rdjputana, 
wliere indeed they arc of no importance. Their head is the Raja of Kaiitit in 
Mirzapur, of whose family^ the Rajas of Mdnda in Allahabad are a cadet branch. 
The life-rdja of Daiya in the latter district is again descended from the Manda 
family. All these chiefs claim with more or less earnestness descent from the 
Ratlior king, Jaichand of Kanauj. But that G’ahrwdrs were distinct from. 
Rntliors in Jaichand's time is perfectly clear. In the PritlUraja /Wt9aofChand 
Bardaij which describes tho doughty deeds of Jaichand'.^ great Dchli rival,, 
Pirthiraj Chauhdn, we are told that on a certain occasion ''many Oahrwars 
and Gohils were arrayed {sajji Oahrwdr Ooltil anel')!^ Mr. Beames adds 
from the same poet a prophesy that Oahrwars shall at last be sovereigns of 
India, but suggests that tho prediction may be an interpolation of modern, 
times. 

The claim to kinship with the Riitliors is probably based on another of 
greater probability — namely, thattlio Oahrwars supplied Kanauj with a dynas- 
ty preceding that of the former tribe. Local tradition, writes Elliot,- confirms 
this theory ; and the Gautam Rajputs attribute tlieir own residence and pos- 
sessions in the lower Diiab to the bounty of a Gahrwar Raja of Kanauj. 
“The probability appears to bo that the Oahrwars preceded the five Rdthor 
princes of Kanauj, and fled to their present seats on Uie occupation of the 

' The KdjA of Seiijyh of Cawnpnro (nol, however, nioiitinncd in tho list of IMjas for these Pro- 
is. a Gfihrwar. See CJazr., VI, G2. ^ Snpph-ivcntal (rl>jh\sarp, firt. “ Gahrw&r.” 

I'vlint's opinion is Riven fou what it may ho worth; hut Goiu ral (hnuiinRliain \» perhaps 
wearer the truth wUon he suggests tluit u Tomar dynasty pia'oedod tliat of the Katliors. 
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country by the Rathors. Or it may be that, after living in subordination to, 
or becoming incorporated with, the Rfithors, they were dispersed at the final 
conquest of Kanauj by Muhaipmad^ <Jhori/* Several histories* give the 
monarch of Kanauj, at the earlier invasion (1017) of Muhammad Ghaznavi, 
the name of Korah or Gora ; and this may well be a mistake for .Gahrwar, 
From the same Gora Kanauj was afterwards snatched (1022) by the Raja 
of K&linjar ; and Elliot concludes by a suggestion that the R&thors may, as 
kinsmen of the Gaharwdrs, have reconquered that kingdom. But this last 
speculation is idle enough. For the conquests of those days no pretext of 
kindred with former rulers was required. The proverb of Rdja Harbong^ 
was well understood. No title beyond that of their'"' hundred thousand glaives” 
was needed to place the Rathors in possession of Kanauj. 

The Gahrw&rs of this district belong to the Bharaddwdj and K&syap gotras. 
The neighbourhood of Singirampur appears to be their head-quarters. Mr. 
Oldfield mentions that their ancestor Mahesh came from “ Bijagartara,” near 
Benares, in the time of Raja Jaichand, and ejected the aboriginal Bhyars from 
this tract, ^ That they came from Benares in the time of Jaichand is just as 
probable as that they should have been begotten by Jaichand at Kanauj. The 
Sadikatfid’AkdUm, quoted by Elliot, says that they removed from Benares 
to Kantit in 1155; and other authorities say that their ancestor Gadan Deo 
come to Kantit from Kashmir, also intended probably for Kdshi or Benares. 
By Bijagartara is perhaps meant the ruined castle (garh) at Bijaipur, where 
the Rdja of Kantit still lives. It is from the same locality and family that the 
Bundels derive their origin. 

The myth attached to the origin of the four Agnikuls or fire tribes Las 

^ ^ been elsewhere described.^ Of these races the Pramar, 

Ponwdr, Puar, or Pomar, is not the least distinguished. 
Tod quotes an ancient proverb which asserts that the world is the Pramdr’s”; 
and Sir J. Malcolm affirms that in ancient times this race was the most 
celebrated of all the Rajput tribes in Central India.^ Though the Pramars, 
says the former writer, never equalled in wealth the Solankhis, or in celebrity 
the Chauhans, they far excelled in both the Parihdrs, last and least of the fire- 
born tribes. But Colonel Tod’s statements must here, as usual, be accepted cum 
grano. In mentioning some of the most distinguished out of the 35 branches 
of the tribe he begins with the Moris and Sodas. To the former he assigns 
Chandrdgupta or Sandracottus, the contemporary of Seleucus (312-280B.C.) 

' Better known under his title of Shilittb-ud-din. * TdJa^^Madair^ Tabakdl'i^Ahhari, 

and Tdrikh’i^Fariskta. * ^ Jiski lathi mhd bhalna^^* I, “ might i» right.’^ ^ Gair,, 

IV., 5i5-46. ® Central Indian II., 130, 
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and to tlio latter the Sogdi of Alexander. If Ghandragupta was a Rajput, he 
was of a Rajput family which had degraded itself by intermarriage wdth lower 
castes, and he is generally called a Sddra.^ If by Sogdi are meant the inhabi- 
tants of Sogdiana, they were probably Tartars, but certainly not Hindus. 

The only colour to the theory that Ghandragupta was a Pramdr is lent by 
the fact that his grandson, the great Asoka, was, ns a young man, governor of 
Malwa. It is in M&lwa that Pramdrs place the scene of their earliest and 
greatest fame. As scions of their race they claim Vikramaditya the founder 
of the sera (56 RG.), and his reputed descendant Bhoj the Cimsus of Indian fable 
(cire^ 1080 A.D). Both were kings of Mdlwa ; and a somewhat later monarch 
of the same country, Ram Pramfir, is mentioned by Chand. The Pramdrs pretend 
to have supplied Cliittaur also with a dynasty preceding that of the Gahlots.^ 

Their influence and importance is greater in Oudh than in the North- 
Western Provinces. Their only titled chief in the latter is the Rdja of Dum- 
raun, who belongs more properly to Bihdr. In Amrit2:)ur of this district they 
are said to have been settled 600 years; and their chief gotras, in Farukh- 
abad at large, are the Kasyap and Vasisht. The Ujenas claim descent from 
Bhoj, and must, therefore, perhaps, be regarded as an offshoot of the Pramfirs. 

During the dark ages which intervened between the decay of song-famed 
Kajput colonisatious of cities like Kampil or Kanauj and the later prosiness of 
the district Muslim chroniclers, the history of the district coincides 

chiefly with that of the various Rnjput immigrations. The southern colonies had 
indeed already begun to settle before the overthrow, and under the protection 
of the Kanauj dynasty. There arc few villages, either northern or southern, 
whose traditions do not speak of their foundation by some Tlutkur clan after 
the extermination of the Bhyars. The Bhyars were probably an aboriginal 
tribe akin to the Bhars, Rajbhars, Bliihars, Bludars, Bemhars, Bhuinhars, and 
BMls (polldn onomatdii morphe mia). A half-wild race of Bhyars still exists 
in Chutia Ndgpur.^ 

The history or rather legends of Riijput colonisation may be given in the 
words of Mr. Kvans : — 

There were two epochs of Thakur colonisation, separated by a considerable interval of 
time, and affecting different portions of the district, The boun- 
dary line between the two was the Kali nadi, which seems from 


Tlio two colonies. 


^ See Elphinstone^s History^ Book IV., chapter I. It should be remembered, however, that the 
fire-tribes were confessedly admitted to the Kajput brotherhood at a later date than 4 he solar 
and lunar races. Ghandragupta, though a man of low class, may have been the ancestor of 
Kramars. ‘The Sisodiya Gahlots (Maharijas of Udaipur) still rule the kingdom of 

which Chittaur was the capital. The foundation of their dynasty is fixed by Tod at AD. 728 . 
^ See Colonel Dalton^s Ethnology of Bengal. By the lihuiuhars just montioued arc not, of course, 
intended the Kajput or ^aasi-lirahmau tribe so called. 
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tbe si times to hare formed the barrier betireen hostile powersi and remained the dirfd* 
ing line between different administrations until the acquisition of tl|i country by the British 
Governn^eut, The earlier colonisation took place in the country to the south of the Kill nadi. 

The patron%under whose favour the different settlements were 
nadT^^ the KAii established was the great Jaichand, K^a of Kaoauj Each tribe 

has its own story » how their ancestor came at the^iddfng of 
Jaichand, and at his directions proceeded to exterminate the physrs^ after which ^ founded 
one or more villages, and his descendants gradually added to t^eir number. 

** North of the Kali uadi tradition tells another tale. After the defeat and death of Jai- 
^ chand at the hands of Musalmans his descendants for the most 

KdiT nadu native land. One branch, however, sought its 

fortunes elsewhere. Taking advantage, as it would seem, of the 
overthrow of the Tuars by the Masai mins, they passed across the KAli nadi into territory 
which had till then been held by that clan of Thikurs. The leader of this band of adven- 
turers was, tradition tells us, Parjan Pil, the descendant of Jaichand in the seventh genera- 
tion. lliis would place ca considerable interval of time between- the two settlements. Parjan 
Pal settled near the Ganges, and is said to be have built the fort of Khos hard by the site of 
the present town of Shamsabad. 

** Of the various tribes who shared in the settlement in the south, the most important were 

, those of tlie Gahbits in Tirwa, the Baiscs in Sakatpur and 
The southern scttlemenfs. ^ ^ 

Chief Tbiikur clmiis. The Gah- Saurikh, and the Baghelas in Konaujv The- Gahlots (Gobhil 

gotra) speak of Chittaurgarh as the home of their ancestors. 
Govind Ran, the founder of their colony, is said to have come with Pirthi Raj* the Delili 
prince, in his expedition against Jaichand of Kanauj, and to have received 180 villages in 
this district and the adjoining parganas in Cawnpore as a reward for the valour he dis- 
played. From him the Gahlots iiave preserved a pedigree down to the present repre- 
sentatives of the clan. The pedigree shows but thirteen or fourteen generations from 
Govind Rao, which would require over forty years a generation to make Govind Rao con- 
temporary with Rfija Jaichand. It is most probable that some names have dropped out of 
the list. The Raises, who of course say they came from Daundiakhera, were headed by two 
brothers, BLansraj and Bachraj. They state that their ancestors at first served under the 

Bhyars, but finally turned against them, and, under the patron* 

71ic Baiscs 

age of Jaichand, established themselves in parganas Sakatpur and 
Saurikh, and, crossing the Isan nadi,iii a few villages in Chhibrdmau and T&lgram. A large 
colony of Raises, aaid to have emigrated from here, are found in the Paramnagar pargana. 

** The Baghelas, led by one Bhairu Partab, came from Madhogarh in the time of Jaichand 
and settled in Kanauj. Their original settlement was not inaigni- 


Tlio Baghelas. 


ficiint, but as a clan they have long since lost all influence. The 


name of the clan is now only worthy of note, because to it belongs the Rfcja o% Tirwa. 11 is 
large estates, however, were acquired several centuries later on, and under a dilforeut 
rule. 

“Of the northern settlements the most noteworthy was that of Uit R^ithors, who claim 
a descent from Parjan Pal, the founder of Khor, and through him. 
eettlemeuts. Jaichand. They are of the same stock as the Rdthors 

who settled in Usahat, in the district of Budaun. The Rathors 
ncre trace their descent more immediately to one Udaichand, who settled in tho village 
of Modha, in the Muhammadabad- pargana. And his descendants spread over the western 
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The Gahrwdrs. 


The Pom^rs. 


portiaB of this pargana and a great part of the adjacent parganah now called Shamsabod 
East ^ 

Another important colony was that of the Nikumbh Thakiirn, who once occupied the old 

' parganah of Pfpargaon, now part of the Muhammadabad par- 

Tho Nikumbhs. . 

ganah. 

“ The ^tehriya' Gaurs, led by the brothers Sdrhe and Barhe, were another large settle- 
* ment from Katihar in Shahjahdnpur. Each brother is said to 

hat^ received his “ chaurasi’^ of villages Barhe’s descendants 
chiefly settled in the country now forming the parganah of Slmmsabad We.st, while fiarlie kept 
to the south, and his branch of the family settled in Shamsiibad East and Bhojpur, 

“ The Gahrwirs formed a very large and powerful colony. The first comers were two 
brothers, Man and Mahesh. The former settled in parganah 
Araritpur, where his clan acquired forty-two villages, which 
fact has given the name of the Bialisi to their territory. Mahesh settled in Bhojpur; and 
the tract lying in the sonth-east of that parganah, and known by the name of the Gaharwari, 
was populated by this branch of the clan. 

‘‘The Pomars (Baehist gotra) trace their colonisation to Bao Shifipiil Singli,® who is said 
to have settled in the parganah of Amritpur by the favour of 
the Raja of Khor. Ills sons quarrelled with and were expelled 
by Partit Rae, the ICayath minister of the Raja; but one son, Basant bah, returned and re- 
covered his estate. His descendants occupied the greater portion of the parganali, and those 
now living trace their pedigree through fifteen generations to Shiupal S41i. 

“ The parganah of Khdkhatmsu was entirely overspread by another Thakur tribe, the 

^ . Sombansis of the Baiyagar gotra. Its ancestor, who scllled here. 

The Sombansis. o o , 

was one Randhir Singh, whose descendants in the thirteenth gene- 
ration are now living. 

Such were the largest and most important of the old Thakur settlements. The only clue 
we have to the date of their settlement, beyond the traditiona, or that ascribe their coming to 
.laichand or other historical character, is that afforded by the pedigrees which they have 
maintained from generation to generation. These pedigrees are found in many cases to confirm 
each other, but there can be little doubt that in many cases names have dropped out, especially 
in the earlier generations, when single names only occur. They, however, are a useful guide if 
we accept them as showing the minimum interval which has elapsed since the first commence- 
ment of their settlements.” 

It may be. added that the Bamtclas once founded a large and powerful 
colony in PahSra. But some account of this now insignificant clan will bo 
given in the gazetteer article on that parganah. 

Wc noW||turn to a loss interesting class, the Baniyas. The census divides 
them into Ajudhy^basis (3,472), Agarwals (2,826), 
Ummars (l,886j, Saraogis (1,055), Rastogis, Baram- 
wdrs, Chausainis, Dhiisars, Ghoais, Gahrwals, and Kandus. The returns men- 
tion also, but without stating their numbers, a few Audhiyas, Mahesaris, and 
Bohras, 

^In the Settlement Report this word appears by a clerical error as Rathoriya. * The 

name, as given by Mr. Oldfield, is Bh(jpr&o, and the name of the Khor Haja, from whom 
Bhuprao or ShiOpdl required his lands, w’as, according to the same authority',' Jal singhdeo. 


Baniyfis, 
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Ajttdhydbisis are a Bub-divisien of the Agrabyie, who, likA the Ag&fwdls, 
perhaps derive their name fi‘ 0 |^ Agroha in Harlana. 

Ajadh 7 fib£ 8 ls. AJudhydbJ^i points to the neighbourhood ol 

Faizabad as the cradle of the tribe, ^ Agrahris claim deeeeot from two “ twice- 
born” castes, the Brdhmans and the ancient Vaisyas. They therefor^ear, like 
some other Baniya clans, the sacred thread. Their formerly high posil^n is said 
to have been lost through indulgence in polygamy. Ait higher and still respected 
castes seem to practice that habit with impunity ; and it iS prdbable that 
the particular form of polygamy objected to is that of marrying their deceased 
elder brother’s wives (kardo). The Agarwfi.ls have been described in more 
than one former notice.^ The Ummars are a respectable and influential race, 
whose widows are not allowed to remarry. They have throe sub-divisions, 
which in order of rank are : (1) Til-Ummar, (2; Dirh-Uminar, and (3) Ddsro. 
SarAogis derive their name, as already mentioned, from the Sanskrit 
a Jain layman. Like most schisms from Hinduism, the Jaina faith has found 
abundant recruits amongst the various tribes of Baniyds. The remainder of 
these tribes must await description in notices on districts whore they happen 


to be more numerous. 

The following list shows the names and numbers of the classes included in 
The “ other castca” of the “ other castes” of the census returns. It should 
the census. be premised, however, that several of the tribes men- 

tioned — as for instance the Juldhas and Qhosis — aro for the most past Muslims 
and not Hindus : — 


Ahir (cowherdj 

«•« 

86,172 

Dhuna or Dbunya (cotton-carder) 


162 

Arttkh (htater and fowler) 


162 

Dus4dh 

• • e 

6 

Bahelia (ditto) 

... 

2,735 

Qadariya (shepherd) 

»«• 

.30,161 

Bfinspbor (bambu-worker) 

• M 

103 

Gandhi (perfumer) 

*•« 

5 

Barhai (oarpeuter) 

• •• 

11,029 

Gangaputr (riverside beggar) 


9 

Berbia 

• tt 

643 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) 


39 

Bliri (maker of leaf platters) 


1,226 

Gujar 

set 

133 

Beldir (mattock-man) 


18 

Hajjam (barber) 


17,441 

Bbarbhunja or Bbnrji (grain- 



Halwai (confectioner) 


1,417 

parcher) 

• •• 

10,764 

Jijak 

• •• 

10 

Bh&t (minstrel) 

••• 

S,8S5 I 

Jit 

• •• 

4IB 

Bishnoi 

• •• 

28 

J otishi (astrologer) 


2,268 

Cbmk or Cbik (Ilindn goat-butcher), 

11,433 

Juliha (Muslim weaver) 

••• 

83 

Chgoiir (cujrrier) 


94,274 

K4cbhi (market-gardener) 

• •• 

T8,S37 

Chbipi (chjnta-maker) 

e»e 

102 

Kabfir (Utter-carrier) 


32,640 

Darzi (tailor) 


9»224 

Kal41 (distiller) 


18,871 

Bhinuk 


16,022 

Kam4ngar 

M* 

10 

Dhobi (washerman) 

••• 

11,863 

Kanjat (string^seller) 

Itt 

91 


^ See for instance Gasr., IV, tSQ (Et&wa). 
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Kasera (brazier) 

• •• 

346 

1 Patwa (necklace-maker) 

Kiyath (scribe) 

... 

15,378 

Rain 


Khakrob (sweeper) 

••• 

6,636 

Ramaia 


Khas 

... 

43 

Rawa(caltivfttor) 

... 

Khatik (pig and poultry breeder) ... 

987 

Saikalgar (inctal-polishcr) ... 

Kattri 

••• 

2,040 

Sikh (follower of Nanak Shah’s 

Kisaii (cultivator) 

••• 

70,298 

sect) 


Koli (Hindu weaver) 

• •• 

19,763 

Sunar (metallurgist) 

Kumhiir (potter) 


8,147 

Tamboli (betcliiut-seller) ... 

Kurrai (cultivator) 


30,884 

Tawaif (prostitute) ... 

Lodha ( ditto, formerly 

hunts- 


Teli (oilman) 

• •• 

man) 


22,625 

Thathera (maker of metal vessels) ... 

Lohar (blacksmith) 


11,626 

Bairagi ..." 

r 

Miamdr (builder) 

• • 4 

73 

Bramhehari ••• 

j 

Mali (gardener) 

T\lallah (boatman) 

• •• 

4,064 

496 

Fakir ... 

Gosain 

Religious sec- . 
taru's A. 

Marnhar (bracelet-maker) 


40 

.Jogi 


Mochi (cobbler) 


670 

XJdasi ... 


Nat (acrobat) 


1,498 

Sddh ...^ 

A 

Nrdk 


20 

Bang&U ... 1 

Persons dis- i 

Kunia (saltpetre- worker) 


2,243 

Gurkha ... ( 

iinguis h e d ) 

Panda (temple-priest) 


80 

Karnatak j 

^ by nation- ) 

Pasi (fowler and watchman) 


70 

Marwari ... 

ality only. J 


6U 

16 

1 

S42 

14 

13 

6,19S 

2,694 

20 

15,868 

62 

761 

I 

773 

600 

186 

3 

1,761 

1 

10 

11 

17 


Of persons distinguislicd by nationality only 11 are unspecified. Seve- 
ral of the names here given are those of trades whicli have not yet developed 
into close castes. Thus any Chamar may probably become a Mochi, and most 
Modiis are Chamars by race. Of tribes whose peculiarities seem to require 
description, the majority — notably tlie. Ahirs, Arakhs, Bahelias, Bansphors, 
Barhais, Bliats, Chaks, Chamars, Darzis, Dhanuks, Giljars, Jdts, Jotishis, 
Kiichhis, Kainangars, Kayaths, Khattrfs, Kiirmis, Lodhfis, Rains, and Sunars — 
have been described in the fourth, fifth, or sixth volumes of this series. It 
must be admitted, however, that much yet remains to be learnt about these 
infci ior castes and their customs. 

The Gaiigaputras, or sons of the Ganges/' are an inferior class of Brahmans 

^ , wlio preside over the religious ceremonies performed on the 

Gangaputras. ^ ® , 

banks of that river. Dwelling chiefly in the inland pargana 
of Muliammadabadj they claim descent from Kanaujiyas who through some irre- 
gularity of behaviour were expelled from their original brotherhood. The 
irregularity of receiving presents on the banks of the sacred stream would alone, 
perhaps, suffice to account for the expulsion. It is from such presents that the 
Ganguputra derives his livelihood. Waiting near some well-known bathing- 
place, he conducts to ^hc river those who come to wash their sins away. When 

10 
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he has poured a little water on their hands, given them a few blades of holy 
grass {knsha)y and repeated the proper Sanskrit texts {mantra)^ they enter the 
stream and bathe. He after^vard8 distributes to each a small quantity of pow- 
dered sandal-wood (chandan), which they apply to a spot in the middle of 
their foreheads. They then present him with their offerings and depart. 
As a class the Gangaputras are notorious not only for mere rapacity but for 
general licence of cliaracter. Speaking of those at Benares, Mr. Sherring 
suggests that Government should exercise some supervision over their river- 
side proceedings. Tlie only class of Brahmans with whom Gangdputras are 
admitted to intermarriage is that of Pandas or temple-priests. The latter 
enjoy much the same reputation. 

By Naiks are probably meant Banjaras who have usurped a title properly 
restricted to the head-men of their tribe. 

Though their vocations are almost the same, Kaseras and Thatheras are dis- 

Kaseraa and Tha- tinct castes. Care must be taken not to confuse their names 
with those of the Kateras or Dhunyas, and Pataliras or 
Patwiis. The Kansakfira, or worker in hcll-mctal, is by Colebrooke derived 
from a Brahman ancestor and Vaisya ancestress. Hence perhaps the high 
position occupied by Kaseras, that Kansakura’s modern representatives. They 
are said to rank between the military castes above, and the commercial castes 
below them. They wear the sacred thread, and arc indeed more punctilious 
in all matters of ritual than is usual amongst the trading or artificer classes. 
Their seven gotras or clans, of whicli none intermarry or oat together, are as 
follow: — Purbiya or eastern, Pachlniwaii or wester^, Gorakhpuri, Tank, Tan- 
chara, Bharia, and Golar. The Kasora manufactures vessels and ornaments 
out of almost any metal except iron and tin. Herein lies the distinction 
between his occupation and that of the Thathera, who works in the latter metals 
also. The Thathera's work is in fact rougher on the whole than that of the 
Kasera; but the former ofion carves vessels already manufactured by the letter. 

The Musalmans arc divided by the census into Shaikhs (49,981), Pathdns 
(35,270), Sayyids (G,097), Mnglials (920), and persons of 

Musalmans. ... , 

unspecihcd race. 

All those Muslim tribes have been described elsewhere. The Shaikhs, 
to whose ranks every fresh Hindu convert was or is added, are naturally the 
most numerous ; and, as might be expected in a district where Bangasli 
Afghdns so long held swa}**, the Pathdns or persons of Afghan descent^ stand 

^ The heterogeneous races ot Afghaiii.stan or Kabul are divided Into two great cla.sses— the 
Pukhtaiia or Pushtans, wlio speak Pukhtu or Pushtu, and the Carsiwaus, who speak Persian. 
The name of the former, who.se country borders on India, hi,s in India been corrupted to I'athau. 
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next. They still muster most strongly in the neighbourhood of the earlier 
Bangash strongholds, KaiTiiganj and Farukhabad. The name of Mughal, 
with its con’ 0 '<pondiiig iith> of Bog, is bestowed on the miscellaneous body who 
claim a Central Asian, but not an Afghan origin. Sayyids may spring from 
any one of these raci^s, as a Sayyid mother can transmit the title to her children 
by husbands of other tribes. It was in the first instance, indeed, derived 
through Fdtima, the daughter of Muhammad. Implying as it docs descent 
fronjj the Prophet, the title is highly respectable and is often improperly usurped 
by Muslims who wish to ris (3 in the .^cial scale. Last year,” says a Panjabi 
couplet (juotell by Mr. Beames,* I Avas a weaver ; this year I am a Shaikh 5 
nexf- year, if grain ^ dear, I^hall bo a Sayyid.” 

From the castes of the i^eoplc to their occupations is an easy transition, 
Tlic inhabitants of Farukhabad may be divided into two 

Occupations. 

primary classes—tliose who as landholders or husbandmen 
derive their living from tlie soil, and those wlio do not. To tlie former class the 
C(‘nsus of 1<S72 allots 511,478, to the latter 407,270 persons. The details are 
as follow : — 



Landowners. 

\ 

Agricui 

Uurists. 

Non-tujrl 

cullurists. 

To 

iaU 


Mab.: 

nialo. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female.' 

Hindus 

iisnlrudns ... 

Chri.sliatis 

25,710 18.898 
' 3,:Uj8j 2,910 

I 

213,952 
J 1,019 

191,761 

10,304 

U 

178,605 

313,288 

1 235 1 

154,807 

37,199 

226 

448,267 

61,215 

240 

868,466 

60,323 

237 

Total ... 

29,018j 21,808 

255,576 

205,076 

215,128 

192,142 

499,722 

419,036 


Tliere are, then, 50, 820 lamlliolders, 400,052 agriculturists, and 407,270 
nop-agriculturists. Here, as elsewlica’c, the proportion borne by the agrarian 
to the non-agrarian classes is not so a great as might be expected. In an 
agricultural country and district one would be prepared to find more than 
65*6 per cent, of the total population obtaining their livelihood from the land. 
The tact is that few of the small cultivators look to cultivation as their only 
means of subsistence. The profits of a scanty holding are in most oases eked 
out by the earnings of some other pursuit, which has sometimes caused tho 
agriculturist to be entered in the non-agricultural columns. The compara- 
tively small number of Miisalmuns engaged in agriculture will not fail to 
arrest attention. Tho density of population per square mile of cultivated area 

* lu bis cditiuii ot Elliotts Supplemental iilossanj, J., 185, 
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varies from 878 in Sakrdwa to 695 in Khdkatmau. In Pah&ra, indeed, 
it is returned as 5,916 ; but this calculation includes tho city of Farukh- 
abad. 

Proceeding to minuter divisions and following the example of English 
population statements, the census distributes the inhabitants amongst six great 
classes — (1) tho professional, (2) the domestic, (3) the commercial, (4) the agri- 
cultural, (5) the industrial, and (6) the indefinite. 

The first or professional class embraces all Government servants and persons 
ClassiBcation of non- following the learned professions or literature, artistic or 
agricultural callings. scientific occupations. It numbered 4,043 male adults, 
amongst whom are included 1,219 purohits or family-priests, 1,186 pandits or 
doctors of Hindu divinity andlaw,468musicians,and so on. The second or domestic 
class numbered 30,246 members and comprised all majes employed as private ser- 
vants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers, and the like. 
The third or commercial numbered 16,948 males, and amongst these are all 
persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of variotis kinds, such 
as shop-keepers (6,83.5), money-lenders (804), bankers and brokers (716), and 
all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as pack- 
carriers (559) and ekka or cart-drivers (1,118). The fifth or industrial class 
contains 4,977 members, including all persons engaged in the industrial arts 
and mechanics, such as dyers (785), masons (636), carpenters (2,964), and per- 
fumers (182); those engaged in tho manufacture of textile fabrics, such as 
weavers (10,042), tailors (2,218), and cotton-cleaners (2,454) ; those engaged in 
preparing articles of food or drink, such as grain-parchers (2,662) and confec- 
tioners (481) ; and lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, or mineral substances. 
Of the fourth or agricultural class sufiBcient has been said already. The sixth 
or indefinite contains 44,290 members, including labourers (39,529), persons of 
independent means (116), and 4,513 persons supported by the community and 
of no specified occupation. 

Most of the labourers arc hired from day to day for work in the fields, 
labourers and emigra- They belong chiefly to the Chamfir, and in smaller 
numbers to the Ahir, Kisan, and Kachhi castes ; but 

when we turn to non-agricultural labour, such as porterage, we find a large 
number of KabArs also employed. For the last four years, that is since the 
beginning of 1875, labourers have been registered for emigration beyond 
seas. The number so enlisted has amounted to 452 ( 92 females); and their 
destination has generally been Demerara, Jamaica, or one of the French 
colonies. 
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Houses and castles. 


The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agricul- 
tural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 
Towns and villages. 3 9341 Of these 3,860 had less than 1,000; 69 be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,000; 2 (Chhibramau and Shamsabad) between 5,000 and 
10,000; and 3 (Kaimganj, Kanauj, and Farukhabad) over 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. Amongst the villages are distributed in the present year (1879) 2,361 
estates (mahdl ) ; but tho number of the latter is, from partition and other 
causes, ever on the increase. 

Like their neighbours all over the North-Western Provinces, the people of 
Farukhabad live chiefly in mud huts. The census 
Houses and castles, indeed shows but 11,879 masonry structures against 

180,183 dwellings built with unskilled labour. The district is studded with many 
mud and a few brick castles (garhi), which during the long reign of peace have 
degenerated into mere residences. Of large forts the only ones remaining are 
those at Fatehgarh, Bishangarh, and Tirwa;but it is doubted whether either of 
the three could be called defensible. The common feature of most dwelling- 
houses, as distinguished from mere huts, is an open square or court in the centre. 
Kound this, on three sides at least, are grouped separate houses, or rather rooms, 
facing inwards. The entrance to the yard, in the better class of houses, lies 
through a sort of ball on the fourth side, fronted by a verandah wl)ich in towns 
supplies the tradesman with his office or shop. In less pretentious dwellings 
this vestibule or frontage does not exist, its place being either left empty or occu- 
pied by a wall. Within the yard, around the household well, are tied the cattle 
and stored the lumber of tho family. 

The plan of each room is very simple. As a rule, the door is tlie only 
opening for either passage, ventilation, or light. This arrangoment,” writes 
Mr. Evans, resulted naturally from tho habits and customs of the country. 
It is evidently the most suitable where several families live together united by 
the'tics of relationship, common occupations, and common interests. We see 
too in tho form of the houses signs of the uncertainty and danger of former times. 
The design was plainly to provide the inhabitants with a place of retreat, 
capable of defence against bands of plunderers. There are few or no openings 
in the outer walls. So that on our approaching a village, it has every appear- 
ance of being surrounded by a wall, and designed to withstand a hostile attack.*^ 

In villages, where building land is more easily obtained, the houses cover 
wider sites than in crowded towns. Hence the chief difference between the 

^ Thia figure seems altogether too high. In most parts of the North-Western Provinces the 
number of villages is smaller than that of estates and the number of estates is here, as we 
shall see immediately, less than 2 , 400 . 
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rustic and the city residence. In the latter additional capacity is secured by 
adding storey above storey. Many of the better class of houses in Farukhabad 
contain three or even four sueh stages. But the main plan is still the same. 
The liouses all contain the same open square, into which all the rooms open ; 
and the plan of each story is identical. 

In respect of their material houses may be divided into three classes, being 
built of either fire-burnt bricks, sun-dried bricks, or mud. The nature of the 
roof introduces another element of difference. The house-top is either a flat 
earthen covering supported on rough beams, or a thatch. made of patel and 
other grasses. Tiled roofs are seldom if ever found in this district. The 


nature of material for the walls of the house is of course a question of expense, 
but the choice of a roof depends greatly on locality. When thatching grass 
grows near at hand, the thatch is most often adopted. In villages lying near 
the banks of the Isan and Kali Nadi rivers this grass grows in abundance, 
and all the houses are thatched. At the same time it is everywhere sufficient- 
ly plentiful for each village to contain some houses thus roofed. The number 
of persons dwelling in each house was found at last census to be between four 
and five in the country, and between three and four in the city of Farukhabad. 
But by the word 4iouse' is here meant one of those buildings or rooms which 
stand round the common enclosure. Three or four of such houses are gener- 
ally grouped together, forming what should be considered as one house if 
any comparison were instituted between this and European countries. 

The Muslim mosques, imambaras, and other places of worship, present no 
feature peculiar to this part of the provinces. But 
amongst Hindu temples, the ShivAlas differ from the 
Thakurdsv^ras. The Shivalas devoted to the worship of Shiva or Mahddeo are 
square or circular buildings surmounted by a dome or a small steeple, adorned 
on all sides by little pinnacles and figures. They stand on a raised platform; 
and their single door, faced by a small statue of a Brahmani bull couchant, 
opens towards the east. The Thakurdwdra, sacred to the worship of Krishna 
and his kindred deities, has an exterior generally similar to that of an 
ordinary dwelling-house. There is the courtyard, surrounded by rooms in 
which the priest and his attendants live; while one room opposite the entrance 
ia occupied by the images of the gods. At Fatehgarh are three Christian 
Churches : — the American Presbyterian Mission, the old Church of England, 
and the new Memorial. The old Church of England building has since the 
Mutiny been used only as an adjunct to the Fatehgarh dispensary. The now 
Memorial Church, (All Souls), which is now used in its place, was built on the 


Hcligious buildings. 
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Food, Wheat. 


spot where the Christian remnant of the Fatehgarh g<arrison was massacred by 
order of the rebel Nawdb (1857). Mr. Watts describes it as the handsomest 
church he has seen in the North-Western Provinces. 

Several customs of the people, such as the panchdyat and the hardo, the 
court of honour and the marriage of a brother’s widow, 
Customs an o g been elsewhere described.^ Their clothing is 

in the majority of cases too scanty and simple to require much description ; 
but something on this subject also will bo found in the notice on the neigh- 
bouring district of Et&wa. To the remarks on food there given the following 
may be added : — 

The staple crop of the district, wheat, supplies a food which is common to 
almost the whole population. Its grain is called gehun, 
its straw bhisa, and its bran chokar or bhtisi. By three 
different modes of grinding the grain as many kinds of flour are obtained. The 
ordinary dry grinding yields a grist which, strained through a sieve, becomes 
ata. To obtain maida, the grain must be washed and dried in the sun, ground 
fine, and sifted through a cloth. Sdji is the result of grain ground moist, tho 
flour being well beaten with a wooden pestle and mortar, and afterwards 
sifted. Wheat is prepared for food in many ways. Villagers pluck it 
when green, parching, husking and eating it alone or with sugar. The ordi- 
nary roti, the daily bread of most Hindus, is made of ata. So are many kinds 
of cake, such as the shermdl, hdkarkkana, gdo-dida, and gao-zabdn, eaten by 
Musalmfins ; and tho pardthi, chapdti, phulki, puriydn, Icachauri, gulgula, 
pda, jedehi, and goja, which are chiefly consumed by Hindds. Of these Hin- 
du viands, the first three are baked on a tahba or iron plate ; the next two in 
a kardhi or cauldron ; and the last four are forms of sweetmeat. 

But other grains beside wheat are common articles of food. Bdjra or 
laharra is e.aten as khichari, that is, as a kind of broth 
^ flavoured with salt and spices. Cakes made of the 

same grain are crumbed and eaten mixed with sugar and clarified butter (ghi). 
Bannocks made of bdjra flour serve to appease the hunger of villagers, but 
are little relished by the well-to-do. Bajra grain is also parched into chabena. 

Another food-millet is jodr or junri ; but its flour is baked and eaten by 
the poor only. Boiled and mixed with sesanium {til), 
the grain forms what is called gohari. When parch- 
ed, that grain is known as bahori. Flour made of the parched grain is called 

* Fgr panchdyat see Gazetteer, IV, 286-87 (Etawa), and V., 50*61 (.Budaun); for hardo, V., 
688-89 (DareUly). 


Joar. 
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aattvj. Mixed with water and flavoured with sugar or salt, it forms a kind of 
porridge. Unground jodr grain when boiled and eaten with the same condi- 
ments is called maheri. From the sattu of the same millet is made the rus- 
tic sweetmeat knoAvn as laddu. Lastly, the dry stalk or karb of the jo4r plant 
forms a valuable fodder for cattle. 


Barley or jatt, is first used for food when yet green. The ears are plucked 
and parched ; and when eaten in that form are, like 
those of jo4r, called hahori. The flour (dta) of barley 
frequently furnishes material for the common unleavened cake (roti ) ; and few 
except the most wealthy do not use it for this purpose. From barley also is 
made sattu, in the same way as that of jo&r. When given to horses, green 
barley goes by the name of kawid ; and when parched, bruised, and mixed 
with water for the same consumers, is called arddwa. 

The total Weight of food-grain produced in the district is by Mr. Buck 
Food-produce of the dis- 230,000 tons.^ Allowing the population a 

diet of 18oz. per head daily, he reckons that 176,000 
tons are consumed in the district itself. This leaves for export a balance of 
64,000 tons. But writing some five years earlier, Mr. Evans doubts whether 
the crops produced are even sufficient for local wants. Grain, he remarks, is 
largely imported from Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

In the religions of the district there is much that is remarkable, but little 
H* elsewhere been described. Of the faitlis 

and sects akin or subordinate to Hinduism, Jainas 
have been mentioned in the Muzaffarnagar, Sikhs in the Mainpuri, Bishnois 
in the Bijnor, S^dhs in the Cawnpore, and Bair%is and Jogisin the Bareilly 
notices. A plant of Bengali growth, the Brahma Sam6j, has struck no perma- 
nent root in this district ; nor is there much sign of any proselytizing pro- 
gress on the part of the Muhammadan religion. 

During the rule of the Bangash Nawdbs, Rdjput or Brahman landholders 

were frequently made Muslims by force. But since 
Musalmans. . , 

those times few efforts have been made to attract tlic 


Hindu population to Isl^m. The Musalmfos of Farukhabad are in general 
extremely quiet and inoffensive, nor arc they divided amongst themselves by 
the presence of any fervid or influential sects. They are almost exclusively 
Sunnis ; but many branches of the once ruling Bangash family have been 

* Antwers to questions pui bij the Famine Commission in terms of the Resolution of the Government 
of the iV.- W. F. and Oudh^ numbered 1900.4 , and dated 5th July^ 1878, Chapter I, by E. C. Buck, 
Ksq., Member, Local Famine Committee, Statement V, In the preening statement the outturn 
is reckoned at 4,325,000 cwt., or 214,250 tons. 
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Slnas since, in the eighteenth century, their chief went over to the latter 


The only Native Christian settlement is that near Fatehgarh, and of this 
some brief account ^ may be given. The Orphan Asylum 
at Fatehgarh owes its origin, as already mentioned, 
to the famine of 1837-38. Collecting a number of children who had been 
Orphanage at Fateh- abandoned by their parents, Captain Wheeler entrust- 
ed them to the care of the Revd. H. Wilson, the first 
American Missionary stationed at Fatehgarh. Out of this orphanage grew the 
Christian village. The design of the asylum was, as the children grew up 
and married, to settle them in a Christian colony, and, by furnishing them 
with suitable employment, to retain them under Christian influences.’' Ac- 
cordingly, as the wards grew up and married, houses wore built for them on a 
separate piece of land, and these buildings have so multiplied as to entitle the 
place to the name of a village. 

The Rakha, or premises of the orphanage, were built on a leasehold of 
about 124 acres, formerly a hunting preserve^ of the Nawabs, and afterwards 
the artillery parade-ground. This was in 1840 granted to the Mission by 
Government at a ytairly rental of Rs. 60; tli(3 oiiginal term of 50 years to 
bo extended for a similar period if the school is kept up. On these lands 
were erected a church, school-house, industrial establisliment, the Mission 
residences, and the village houses. But during the great rebellion these build- 
ings wore almost entirely destroyed, the walls and steeple of the church 
idone escaping. Bosides this establishment, a second was afterwards set 
up in the village of Burh2>ur, about a mile from the city of Farukhabad. 
Of the 301 persons now (1879) attached to the Raklia Mission, about a 
tliird are converts or Christians transferred from otlmr stations. Many are 
employed as Mission catechists, others arc domestic or public servants. But 
the bulk of the commuuity support themselves by tilling the plots of land 
allotted to them on the Mission estate, or by working in the tout manufac- 
tory. 

The tent factory was before the Mutiny managed by the Mission. Since 

then, however, tlie Native Christians have wmrked it 
Tent factory. . , , , ip i. i 

independently ; and for some years past they have 

formed a Limited Incorporated Company. Tlie work is for the most part per- 
formed by the villagers, extraneous lielp being sought only wlieii there is any 

* Basted on information kindly supplied by the Uerd. Dr. Warren, an American Missionary 
I’atehgarh. * Hence tiie name, which is derived from rakfind, to preserve. 


Tent factory. 
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great pressure of work. The dividend last year amounted to over 24 per 

cent, on the stock of the company, which has lately added to its enterprises the 

management of an indigo factory. To this Rakha Mission are attached two 

schools, for boys and girls respectively. The Burhpur 
Education. . ^ o x ^ i 

establishment could until two years ago boast of a 

larger seminary, the Farukhabad Mission high school, which dated from 
1^39, In and near the city are about a dozen Mission schools for boys, and 
the same number for girls. The former are supported chiefly by the Mahii- 
rdja Dalip Singh, In all these schools, whether attached to the Rakha 
or Burhpur branches of the Mi.ssion, the Bible forms a regular subject of 
study. But the majority of the teachers in the high school are Hin- 
dus. 

Except in the case of the zila school, which is under the supervision of the 

Educational Inspector for the Agra Circle, public in- 
Public instruction. . . 1 . ,, . 

struction is directed by a local committee. Of tin’s 

the Magistrate-Collector is ex officio president, and one of his assistants secre- 
tary. But the authority in matters educational is somewhat divided. The 
Inspector inspects all schools, and the welfare of the zila school is promoted in 
many small ways by the committee. Tlio advance made during the past gene- 
ration by necessary learning is best shown by reference to the statistics of 
1847.^ Farukhabad in that year contained 335 schools, fostered only indirectly 
by Government. Of these 193, educating 1,211 scholars, wore Arabic and Per- 
sian ; while the remainder, with 1,543 pupils, were Sanskrit and Hindi. Three 
of these schools owed their existence to the American Mission, and nine 
more the exertions of Deputy Collector Kali Rai, author of the Fatehgarh- 
ndma. The teachers in the Arabic and Persian schools were Musalmans and 
Kayaths ; those of the Sanskrit and Hindi schools Kayaths and Brahmans. 
The principal strongholds of education were pargana Shamsabad and the 
towns of Farukhabad and Fatehgarh. The pargana contained 51 Persian 
schools alone; the two towns, which had contained 39 in the year 1837, now 
contained 60. English was taught in the Mission high school, which had 
herein taken the place of a similar school formerly established by Govern- 
ment. 

Turning to modern statistics, we find that the number of scholars has 
increased from 2,754 to 8,043. The number of schools has indeed slightly 
decreased ; but those which now exist are chiefly Government institutions, 

^ Stalifitics of Education in the N,* W. P., compiled under orders of ^^overnment by R. Thornton, 
B.O.S.: Caicutt8| 1S50.- It will be remembered that Farukhabad at this time iiicludcii 
portions of Eta. 
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conducted by teachers as competent as can be obtained for the money. Tho 
school statistics for 1877-78 may be shown as follows 
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Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 
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' Zila (high) 

1 

143 

9 

2 

128 

48-67 

6,104 

6,552 

Govbrnmbnt \ 

1 Tahsili and parga- 

9 

' 615 

65 


690 

4-90 

2,721 

2,941 

AND 1 

1 nah. 









Municital, j 

L Ilalkabandi 

1 22 

3,686 

193 

... 

2,462 

4*10 

14,332 

14,347 

1 

1 Government girls, 


122 

1 

... 

108 

3*20 

351 

351 

• 

, Municipal boys... 

9 

43 

13 

••• 

65 

3*49 

... 

192 

Aidrdby ( 

Roys .„ 

2 

101 

20 

21 

121 

21-91 

900 

2,652 

Govt. ( 

Girls 

1 

... 

... 

46 

38 

1315 

120 

60(1 

Unaided | 

Missionary and 
indigenous. 

17.2 

1,999 

♦i7l 

303 

2,478 

5*2a 

• •f 

12,881 


Total 

314 

6,709 

962 


6,980 

4-08 

24,538 

40,116 


The ziU. 


Like the Burhpur Mission school lately nieiitioiiecl, the zila school is of the 
Higli A. class. This means that it teaches English 
subjects up to tho standard of tlio entrance examina- 
tlon for Calcutta University ; but during the year under revie\v its success in 
that ordeal was not even mediocre. Out of four candidates but one passed, 
and lie in the third class. Uiiring tlie same twelve months the scliool moved' 
into anew, handsome, and commodious building. Its board iiig-liousc, which 
contained 22 boys, chiefly holders of scholarships, was also new. 

The tahsUi schools are situated at Farukhabad city, Kaimganj, Chhibn'imau, 
Tirwa, and Miran-ki-Sarai-; the parganah schools at 
Sliamsabad, Tiilgrdm, Tliatia, and Kanauj. Tho scar- 


Tahsili and pargana. 


city of 1877-78 caused a slight falling off in their attendance. These schools 
arc of the Middle B. class, which instructs boys up to the standard of tho 
niiddle-class vernacular examination. The result of that c.xamination was to 
show that these schools were all efficient, although none but Kanauj and Fa- 
rukhabad was distinguished. The numbers of scholars in the lowest classes 
is much greater than it should be, and neglect of these classes is hinted. 
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In the halkabandi or elementary village schools the famine caused a great de- 
Halkabandi, girls* a»d crease of pupils. This was the more to be regretted, be - 
municipal schools. Cause these arc the only Government seminaries whose 

usefulness and even necessity seem universally acknowledged. The few girls' 
schools left by recent financial reductions arc reported as doing fairly well. The 
two municipal boys' schools at Farukhabad afford that town much the same class 
of instruction as tlie halkabandi schools in villages. Their aim is to teach, almost 
gratuitously, reading, writing, arithmetic, and a few other elementary subjects. 
The aided scliools for boys are the subscription and gun-carriage factory 

schools at Fatcbgarli ; that for girls is oho attached 
Aided schools. i i • • t i n 

to the liakha Mission, in the subscription school 


English is taught. 

Tlie principal Mission scliool, during the year of which we write, was tin; 

Missionary and indi- lately abolished iiigh sclioob Like the /dla school, il 
gcflous schools. passed one third-class candidate at the University 

entrance examination. “ Indigenous or desi schools/' writes the Director 
of Public Instruction, ‘‘ liavc generally an ephemeral existence. No rogistcas 
of any kind are kept, and it is therefore necessary to take the minibor 
of pupils that happen to be present when tlie Deputy Inspector visits a 
school as the average daily attendance. In the Hindu schools of this cla.^s 
reading, writing, and arithmetic arc taught in the Nagari or Kuilhi clia- 
ractor, to which a little Sanskrit, chielly tlie unintelligent repetition of gram- 
matical rules, is sometimes added. In the Muhammadan schools more atten- 
tion is paid to reading and writing, and arithrmitie is comparatively negloctciL 
Urdu is not tanglit as a langungo. The reading-books arc Persian, and in many 
schools portions of the Kuiun arc learnt by rote. There is no attempt at classi- 
fication, and little discipline of any kind. The boys come when they like, go 
away when they like, and learn or neglect to learn what they like. Very many 
of the so-called schools arc in no way deserving of the name. They arc merely 
fortuitous and temporary collections of a few irregularly attending boys. A 
zaniindar hires a teacher for his sons, and allows his friends and neighbours to 
send their children to his house to share such instruction as is given. This 
system has its cliarms for many. The absence of discipline is delightful to the 
boys, and the pareiits rejoice that no time is wasted on history and geography.” 

The seventh column of the table just given shows how cheap school educa- 
tion is in Northern India as compared with European countries. According 
a report presented this year to the English Educational Department by Ah'- 
Maithew Arnold, the annual Cost of educating a child is in France I85. Id., aiul 
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in England 375. In Farukhabad it is something under IO 5 . The annexed 
statement, compiled from the census returns of 1872, reveals how few inha- 
bitants of the district were found able to read and write in that year : — 


Ages. 

IIlNDlJs. 

MusalmXns. 

ClUSTIANS AND OTHERS. 

Males. 

Fe- 
ma les. 

Males. 

Fe-^ 

males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Literate. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Literate. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

1 to 12 years 

1,8«4 

1*2 

... 

.361 

2-1 


35 

36-7 

••• 

... 

12 to 20 „ 

3,033 

.T8 

*•« 

360 

4-1 

... 

20 

64*5 



Above 20 ,, ... 

JO, 793 

4-7 

... 

L29S 

4*9 

... 

87 

78*3 

t** 1 

1 

... 


The female columns were loft blank, owing probably to the reluctance of 
Muslims, and of Hindus who have adopted Muslim fashions, to supply any 
information regarding their womankind. Most Native Christian girls are taught 
to read ; but the number of literate women in the district must, nevertheless, be 
extremely small. liespcctable natives dislike to instruct their daughters in arts 
which might enable them to read immoral books or write intriguing letters. 

Some brief remarks on the language spoken in this part of the Diiab liave 

already appeared in the Eta and Mainpuri notices.^ 
Language and literature. r i r • 1 1 ^ 

It IS more in grammatical terms than in vocabulary that 

this district and its neighbourhood differ from other parts of the North-West, 

M()k(( and more^ for instance, may he heard instead of mera and mere; hut the 

words for eating, ploughing, and other everyday actions are much the same as 

elsewhere. Those, however, who may take the trouble to read through Dr, 

Fallon’s lately-published IJindusldni- English Eictionarr/will find not a few terms 

which the annotation Farinikhabadi marks as more or less peculiar to this district. 

Farukhabad has produced a fair crop of local historians, who flourished chiefly 

m the days of the Baugash dynasty. Such were Munshi Sahib Rai, editor of 

the Kknjista Kaldm (1746-47), or Letters of Nawah Muhammad; Sayyid 

Hisam-ud-dln Gwali&ri, compiler of an original work on the reigns of his con- 

temporarios, the Nawabs Muhammad, Kaim, Imam, and Ahmad; and the author 

of the Khuldsa-i^Baiigadi^ written apparently in the time of the prince first 

named. During British rule have been published the Tdrikh’-i-Farmkhahad 

of Mufti Wali-ulidh (1829-30) ; the Lauh-uTdrikh of Munavvar Ali Khan, 

oditod by Mir Bahadur Ali (1839-40) ; and the Fatehgarhndma of Deputy 

1 Gazr., IV., 53, 669. 
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Collector Kali Rai (1845), Another history of uncertain date, written partly 
in bombastic verse, is the Mulidrahat»i-Mnghaliyaha~Afghdniya^ or Struggle 
between Mughals and Path&ns. This Mr. Irvine believes to have been written 
in the last century by Nawab Baka-ullAh, Khan Xlam, and military governor 
of Kora in Fatehpur.' Other half- " i poetical pieces have been composed 

by local minstrels, such as Bhabuti Bhdt of Atdipur near KAimganj, who for 
nn ode on Nawdb Ahmad’s victory at Khiiddganj was rewarded with a tax- 
free village. But the most distinguished authors v/hose names are connected 
with the district lived there for a time only. Such were Abd-uI-Kadir, writer 
of the Tdrikli-i-Baddydni '^ who once dwelt at Shamsabad ; and the poets Sanda 
and Mir Soz, who were for long in the employ of Nawab Ahmad’s minister 
Mihrban Kb^in, himself a poet. There is at present little literary activity. A 
paper named the Vmdat-uUAklibdr-i-Fathgarh was published for a short time 
during the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78), when telegrams were eagerly looked 
for by the Muslims of Farukhabad. But it afterwards expired for want of 
support. There are but two printing presses in tlie district, both at Fatehgarh. 
Both lithograph in tho Persian and Nagari characters, but of neither is the 
issue large. Farukhabad can boast no literary or political institutes, such as 
the Anjuman-i-Tahzib of Cawnpore. Its Town-hall contains, however, a small 
museum of local antiquities, cliiefly from Kanauj. The lirst contributions to 
this collection wore lately (1879) made by Mr. J. II. Rivett-Carnac, c.s,, c.i.k. 

In a district containing so few lettered persons post-office transactions are 
necessarily small. The postal receipts and expendi- 
ture for four out of the pa&t twenty years may be 

thus shown: — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

CrtARGES. 

Miscellaneous 
savings, fines. 

Passengeis and 
parcels. 

deposits, gua- 
rantee funds, 
family funds. 

CTj 

o 

ZJ 

a 

c: 

a 

1 ^ 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed 
and contingent, 
salaries, &c. 

Mail seryice. 

Remittances. 

Other chi^rge®, 
refunds, advan- 
ces, printing. 

Cash balance. 

O) 

O 

to 

a 

o 

o 

H 

1861-62 ... 

144 

40,087 

7,369 

9,072 

16,190 

72,852 

7,724 

1,442 

61,683 

2,086 

252 

!T3,187 

1865-66 ... 

1 292 


• • • 

14,530 

14.107 

28,929 

9,727 

4,804 

14,292 

... 

106 

28,929 

1870-71 ... 

368 

627 

21,388 

45,174^ 

13,084 

80,566 

1.3,801 

22,864 

27,214 

16,416 

271 

80,666 
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1876-76 ... 

68 

20,124 

28^682 

1,329 

11,154 

61,347 

27,902 

9,16i. 

14,258 


1,«66 

61,347 


^ .T. A. a. B., 1878, “ Bangash Nawabs of Farukhabad.” * For Bome account of Abd- 

ul-Kadir see Gazr., V., 54. 
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The receipts for the first of the years above shown were further augmented 
by the income of staging bungalows (Rs. 535) ; but the management of such 
resting-places has been since transferred from the Postal to the Public Works 
Department. The district contains 15 imperial and 12 district post-offices. 
The former are at Fatehgarh (Sadr or Central) ; Aligarh, Chhibramau, Farukh- 
abad city, Gursahaiganj, Kaimganj, Kam^lganj, Kampil, Muhammadabad, 
Saurikh, Shamsabad, Talgram, and Tirwa (branches of central) ; Mirtin-ki-sarai 
(subordinate) ; and Tliatia (branch to that last named). The district offices 
are at Allahganj, Amritpur, Bisbangarh, Jalalabad, Khairnagar or Indargarh, 
Miyanganj, Nawdbganj, Nimkarori, Pilkhana, Raushanabad, Sakrawa or Si- 
kandarpur, and Kanauj city. The following table gives the number of letters, 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched at those offices during the 
years already mentioned : — 
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Icrrivod, 

321,3.58 

1 

18,063 

2,299 

1,059 

3.53,55! 

14,434 

2,490 

1,820 

330,741 

14,152 

1,9.59 

3,.S50 

349,830 

10,662 

1 

2,000 

3,718 

icMiatched, 

331,098 

4,283 

1.242 

104 

378,879 

6,757 

1,009 

760 

•j 388,402 

j 8.231 

1,195 

1,016 



The one telegraph-office of the district, at Fatehgarh, is connected with both 
Cawnpore and Bareilly. It is probable that the open- 


Telegraph. 
such offices. 


ing of the Light Railway will increase the number of 


Like education, the post-office and the telegraph, a regular police was the 
introduction of British rule. Farukhabad now contains 

Police. 

32 police-stations, whereof 10 belong to the first, 8 to 
the third, and 14 to the fourth-class. The first-class stations, which have 
usually a sub-inspector, two head and a dozen foot constables, are at Farukh- 
abad, Gursahaiganj, Miran-ki-sarai, Kaimganj, Chhibr^inau, Tirwa, Aligarh, 
Saurikh, Kamalganj, and Muhammadabad. The third-class stations, to which 
are generally attached two head and six foot constables, arc at Fatehgarh, 
Kampil, Shamsabad, Nawabganj, Thatia, Allahganj, Jalalabad, and Talgrdm. 
The fourth-class stations or outposts, whose quota consists of but one head 
and three foot constables, are at Khudaganj, Pulkhiria, Pattia, Sikandarpur, 
Kusamkhor, Jiwan, Miy&nganj, Nimkarori, Pararanagar, Yakutganj, Singir&m- 
pnr, Jahinganj, Ghatiagh4t, and Fatehgarh cantonment. From the thdnas 
^ During this last-shown year no record of covers deepatched was kept. 
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or stations of higher classes these fourth»class stations are distingnislied by 
the name of chaukL All police-stations, of whatever class, ^re manned by 
the regular police enrolled under Act V of 1861. This force is assisted by 
the municipal and town police, recruited under Acts XV of 1873 and XX of 
1856 respectively. In 1877, the three forces mustered together 932 men of 
all grades, including 22 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman 
to every 1*81 square miles and 985 inhabitants. The cost of the force wasj 
Rs. 1,00,253, of which Rs. 73,856 were debited to provincial revenues, and the 
remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. The following state- 
ment shows for a series of years the principal offences committed, and tlie 
results of police action therein : — 


Year. 

Cases cognizaulk bt 

THK, ptiLIOK. 

Value of 

PROPKRTV. 


CASBiS. 



Pbksons. 


L. 

OJ 

44 

P 

Dacoity. 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

Stolen. 

*6 

<v 

k 

O 

o 

o 

« 

Total cogniz- 
able. 

Under inquiry. 

Prosecuted to 
conviction. 

Brought to trial 

Convicted and 
committed. 

Acquitted. 

Percentage of 
convictions to 
persons tried. | 

1872 

6 


20 

1 |3.j6 

660 

29,246 

9,990 

2,597 

2,573 

725 

1,506 

I,i05 

.887 

7.-.-42 

1873 

14 

2 

9 

1,192 

477 

32.83' 

9,845 

2,160 

2,030 

692 

1,439 

1,180 

265 

82 Cl 

1874 ... 

19 

» 

6 

1,101 

603 

24,298 

7,913 

2,173 

2,135 

656 

1,380 

1,140 

209 

8t' Cl 

1875 ... 


3 

3 

1,866 

604, 

21,490 

9,954 

2,566 

2.479 

729 

1,548 

1,276 

271 

82 ':ir 

1876 ... 

13 

2 

6 

928 

533 

26,852 

7,297 

2,320 

1,932 

679 

1,472 

1,198 

251 

8rp.H 

1877 ... 

11 

3 

12 

955 

972| 24,797 

7,110 

3,054 

2,422 

1,13'^ 

2,241 

1,844 

344 



Besides the regular, municipal, and town police, there arc 2,069 village and 
road watchmen, organized under Act XV'I of 1873. Those were in 1877 dis- 
tributed amongst the 4,014 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of oiio 
to every 393 inhabitants, and at a sanctioned cost of Rs. 74,892, met out of 
the ten percent, cess. The village watchman (c/uiioJdddr), or footman (gwrait^) 
as he is more generally called, can trace his office to a remote anticiuity; and 
was formerly paid by an assignment of lands or contributions of grain at 
harvest. The road watchman (marhaladdr'^)^ tliough perhaps dating from 
ante-British times, is an official of more modern appointment. 

Measures for the repression of female child-murdcr here form an important 
part of the policeman's duties. One hundred and five 

loilaiiticido. -r» • -I 

Rdjput and 67 Aliir villages are proclaimed under the 
Infanticide Act (VIII of 1870), and these villages contain a total superviscil 
population of 15,814 persons. A special sub-inspector at headquarters, aixl 
special head-constables at Muhammadabad, Aligarh, and Chhibrfimau, devote 
their labours to the prevention and detection of the crime. 


) Hindi gor, a foot, ’ Arabic mar/mla, a stage of marching. 
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Convicts imprisoned through the agency of the police just described are 
Central prison and dis- lodged either in the central prison or the district jail, 
trict jail. both at Fatchgarh. The central prison receives 

offenders from all Diidb districts ; the district jail admits few who were not 
sentenced in Farukhabad itself. It has boon already shown that tliough long- 
term prisoners are as a rule sent to the central, and short-term prisoners to 
the district establishment, there is no fixed rule as to the length of term which 
shall qualify the convict for either.^ The peculiarity of this central prison, 
as opposed to others, is that it has no special circle of districts attached to it. 
Offenders from Farukhabad it, being on the spot, of course receives ; but it 
receives also the convict overflowings of districts all over the North-West. 

Its population has been liable to great fluctuations. The average daily 
number of prisoners was 855 in 1850 ; 882 in 1860 ; 817 in 1870; and by the 
end of 1878 had risen to 1,925'75. During this same 1878 the central prison 

i. xr X contained altogether 8,578 convicts, of whom 1,714 had 

Statistics of the former . . . 

remained there since previous years. Tlic number 
discharged amounted to 1,485, and the number admitted to 1,859. Death 
released 25 of the prisoners. The bulk of the convicts were between IG and 
40 years old, but 29G being above tlie latter age. Persons under IG there 
were none; but such juvenile offenders are rarely admitted to central prisons. 
The principal items in the net yearly cost of each prisoner, Rs. GG, after 
deduction of the profits on manufactures, were rations (Rs. 1 5-14-9 J), charges ot 
establishment (Rs. 23-5-5), and building or repairs (Rs. G-11-4). 

The district jail contained in 1870 an average strength of 325 inmates, 


Hiiil of the latter. 


1,2G2 being admitted and 985 discharged dining the 
year. The following figures for 1878 will show tliat 
Clime or convictions for crime have since then increased in something more 
than due proportion to the population : — 


Total num- 
her of pri- 
soners (iur- 
iug the 
year. 

Hindus, 

Musalmans. 

Average daily nura- j 
ber of prisoners. | 

i 

Admitted during the j 
year. 

Discharged during i 
the year. 1 

1 

Admitted to hospital 
during the year. 

Deaths. j 

1 

Total yearly cost per { 
head of average 
strength. 

Net yearly cost per j 
head of average j 
fetrongih after de- 1 
ducting profit of 1 
manufuctures. 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


S,131 

103 

1 

308 

22 

387'76| 

2,337 

2,450 

129 

15 

41 

38 


^Scc Gazetteer, V., 600 (Bareilly). Long-term prisonerB are those whose term exceeds 
iwo years. ' 
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None of these prisoners had been confined by order of the Civil Courts. 
The total population of the district being 918,850 persons, and the average 
daily number of prisoners as aljovc, it will be seen that about 0*42 per cent, 
of the inhabitants are as a rule in jail. A comparison of the number of ad- 
missions with the total number of prisoners during the year will show that 
388 of the latter had remained in jail since former years. Of the jail popu~ 
latioii generally, 11 are returned as juvenile offenders or persons under 1(> 
years of age; 2,030 as between 1C and 40; 492 as between 40 and 16 ; and 
21 as above the latter age ; but the ages of the few remaining persons are not 
stated. The greater part of the average yearly expenditure on each prisoner 
consisted in the cost of his rations (Rs. 18-10-fiJ). The remainder was mad(3 
up of his shares in the expenditure on establishment (Rs. ll-O-Oj), clothing 
(RvS. l-ll-2f), police guards (Rs. 4-3-2), building and repairs (Rs. 6-10-8), 
hospital charges (Rs. 7-10), and contingencies (Ra l-C-llJ). The aveiage 
number of effective workers throughout the year was 308*80 ; and of these 
most were employed in building or repairs connected with the jail (133*70), 
as prison servants (51*20), or on manufactures (99*00>. Udie former occnj)ation 
of the prisoners was in three out of four cases not such as to fit tliem fur proliL- 
able work in prison, the majority having been agriculturists (1,430), men of 
independent property or no occupation, and Government or domestic servauhs. 
Of non-agriculturists, a term which is presumed to include shopkeepers and 
handicraftsmen, there were only 757. 

Under-trial prisoners are confined in a division of the district jail and in 


Lock*up. 


the magistrate's lock-np (ItavaUii) at Fatehgarh.‘ Tlie 


total number of such prisoners incarcerated during iho 
same year in the former was 136, and in the latter 2,360. The lock-up popu- 
lation included, besides persons accused of criminal offences, 110 who had Ixmjii 
imprisoned by order of Civil Courts. Of the former class 1,239 wore afterwards 
transferred as convicts, from lock-up and division of jail, to the jail proper. 
The average daily population was of under-trial prisoners in the division of 
the jail, 12*00;" of the same class in the lock-up, 57*25; and of civil prisoners 
in the latter, 12*31. 

The fiscal history of the district begins with its cession to the East India Com- 
pany on the 24th June, 1802. Fatehgarli then bccamo 
the head-ejuarters of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Ceded Provinces, a body established on the cession of Rohilkhand in the pro- 
ceding year, and presided over by the Honourable Henry Wellesley, a hrothoi 

* Priaoiiers committed for trial to the sessions, and all female prisoners, arc lodjjed iu 
jail } all uthcr under-trial prisunerb in the lock-up. 


ITiscal history. 
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of the Governor-General Marquis Wellesley, and of the future Duke of 
Wellington. Henry Wellesley was afterwards known to diplomacy as Lord 
Cowley. At the time of which we are speaking he was called indifferently 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Ceded Provinces or President of the Board of Com- 
missioners. The management of the district, under the orders of that Board, 
was entrusted to the Govcriior-Generars Agent at Fatchgarh. 

The first Agent, Mr. Graham Mercer, was appointed in the month of cession; 

First triennial settle- his supervision tlie first land-assessment was 

probably due. This assessment came into force with 
the autumn of 1802-03, and lasted for three years. Its amount, for the parganahs 
which now constitute the district, was Rs. 10,83,880. It presumably in prin- 
ciple, as certainly in term, resembled the first settlement of Kohilkhand — 
that is to say, that the right to collect rent and pay revenue was probably put 
up to fiuction and knocked down to the highest bidder. The minimum or 
upset figure below wliich no offers were accepted seems to have been tlio aver- 
age roveiiuo of the four years, preceding cession.^ This system is likely to 
liavo injured vested interests less than might at first bo supposed. However 
anxious to purchase, new men would liave thought twice before undertaking 
the risk of sujqolanting a powerful village community. In March, 1803, by 
llegulatiou IL of that year, the judicial and executive charge of the district 
was entrusted to a Judge-Magistrate. The administrative functions seem, 
however, to have remained in the hands of the Governor-Generars Agent. 
Here, as in other districts, the famine of 1808-01 did its best to cause the 
collapse of the settlement. In December, 1803, the tahsiidar who had con- 
tracted for tho revenue of parganah Khakhatmau complained tljat he could not 
realize the demand without military aid. Tlie Agent, who was on tour, seems 
to have been of tlie same opinion and hurried back to Farukhabad; but 
appears from later corrcspoudeacc to liavc adopted ‘"a conciliatory tone.”^ 
Another letter of the same month mentions that the estates of Bfir Singh and 
Sital Singh, zamindiirs of Sirhi Chakarpur in the sawiepargimah, arc under attach- 
ment for arrears of rcvoiuic.^ About 11 months later the invasion of llolkiir, and 
the general disorder whicli it excited, made matters worse. Karly in November, 
1804, Nahir Ali and Dundi Khan, rebellious zamiudars, who liad already given 
trouble in neighbouring districts, entered this. “In consequence a general 
spirit of turbulence and commotion has manifested itself among the people in 

^ Collector to Board, 12lh Octoher, 1809. ’ Letter of tlie Acting Governor-Generars 

Agent (Mr. Claud Hu^^hoU), to the Secretary of tlie Board, dated i.'Uh December, 1808 ; 
Aeting Governor-Oenend’s Agent (Mr. C. Lloyd), to tho Baino, dated 20th February, 1805. 
Tahsildars med at that, time to receive no .sahiry, hut wore praoticaDy contractors, remu- 
nerated by a percentage on their collections. ^ Agent to Board, i5th December. 
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general, precluding the practicability of a speedy realisation of the heavy 
balances due in the month of Ku^r (September-October), or of anticipating 
the ready payment of those for K6rttik (October-November).” The Agent 
requested the Judge-Magistrate to take ^‘immediate measures for the pur- 
pose of giving support to the native collectors in the execution of their 
duty/’^ But the rapid advance of Holkar probably prevented any measures from 
being taken. “ During the general confusion and rebellion of the zarnfndars 
and raiyats” which followed, all tahsildars except that of Chhibramau fled from 
their posts and took refuge in the city of Farukhabad. The Agent complains, 
moreover, that all his office staflF, save a jamadAr of harkaras, left Fatehgarh foi 
the same asylum.^ 

But on the 17tli November the victory of Lord Lake drove Holkar, defeated, 
from the district ; and tlie Agent found himself in a position to investigate 
the losses which that district had suffered. ‘^Tho injury done by the enemy 
and the largo body of cavalry under Ills Excellency Lord Lake, as vvcjl as by 
the infantry under Colonel Don, was principally confined to the bdjra and jodr, 
the produce of the Jeharif (autumn harvest), which at that period were nearly 
fit to be collected. It does not, however, appear that any claim is made on 
account of the rabi (spring) crops, which were tlion scarcely above the ground. 
* * * In the month of February last, when the greatest confusion 

existed in this and the neighbouring districts, the tahsildars reported that (lie 
zamindars and formers of such parganahs as had been visited by the enemy’s 
predatory horse declined payment of the kists (instalments) demandablc on 
account of the rabi without a previous adjustment of the deductions they 
claimed for damages done to the kharif crops.” Other causes, the depredations 
of Nahir Ali Kh.4n and hailstorms, bad contributed to reduce the spring har- 
vest. Under these circumstances the Agent proposed considerable remissions of 
revenue, amounting, in the case of villages whose autumn crop had suffered, 
to one-half of the total demand.^ 

It is not to be supposed that tlie tax-eluding landlords of Kbakliatmau lot 
slip the opportunity which these troublous times afforded of avoiding payment 
of their revenue. During the whole of 1804 but Rs. 5,845 was realized from 
this rich alluvial parganah. They had it '^in their power to defeat the vigi- 
lance of the public officers by withdrawing to the neighbouring mud forts in the 
VaziVs country (Oudh).” Nor were there wanting those who sought similar 

^ Agent (Mr, E, A. Cnthbert), to Board, 6th November, 1804. ^ same to same, 34th 

November, Itj04. A harkara is a running messenger “Literally,” jokes M. Garcin dc Tassy, 
factotum. This name designates one of thirty-seven domestics that the Europeans have in 
their service.” Jaraadar may perhaps be translated sergeant. ® Acting Agent (Mr. 

C. Lloyd), to Board, 23rd May, 1806. 
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refuge in the district itself. Early in 180.5 the Agent himself visited Khfikhat- 
inau, “ with a view to the realisation of the multiplied arrears.” He had the 
satisfaction of collecting and reasoning with all the proprietors save one, Durga 
Singh, whose hand .seems to have been against every man, and who is mentioned 
as having slain several of his neighbours. “Durga Singh, by possessing some 
iiillueuce, particularly in money, has been enabled to collect a rabble of needy 
harknndaz} With these, and the security of a mud fort, he occasionally make.s 
eucro.achraents on his neighbours, and injures their crops and cultivation. 
With these means he was also enabled to defer an accommodation till more con- 
venient opportunity.” The Board suggested that the Judge-Magistrate should 
be rc(iucstcd to lend his aid in bringing this contumacious defaulter to 
reason.^ 

But, in spite of all these drawbacks, the local administrators were quite suf- 
Second triennial settle- ficicntly satisfied with the working of the first settle- 
raent to raise the demand at the second. Durinir 
this second assessment, which lasted from 1805-06 to 1807-08 inclusive, the 
revenue was fixed at Rs. 11,05,463 yearly. With the beginning of 1806 a Col- 
lector was appointed to the district, and the functions of the Agent became 
more purely political. But the bulk of tlic executive power remained as be- 
fore in the hands of the Judge- Magistrate. It was perhaps due to the ap- 
pointment of a new official, charged almost solely with the collection of the reve- 
nue, tliat the course of this settlement is marked by so few complaints of 
uncollected arrears. Not that the landlords of Khakhatmau were compliant. 
They refused to accept terras, and tlic whole parganah was farmed to a 
Hindu of the Bishangarh family. But forms of the revenue were sometimes 
granted with less reason. We learn that taliika Kaimganj was let to a Muslim 
contractor contrary to the wishes of the zaminddrs, who had all agreed to 
engage for their estates.” 

The success of the second settlement here and elsewhere encouraged the 

Third (auadrcnnlal) set- Board to exact, for a longer term, a larger dennand. 
tlemcnt. q'jjg third settlement was for four years, from 1808-09 

to 1811-12 inclusive ; and its demand was fixed at Rs. 11,64,124 yearly. But 
though greater on the whole, the revenue of both this and the preceding 
assessment fell in several parganahs below that exacted at cession. A letter 
from the Collector who framed the settlement tells us something of the plan 
on which he worked. After obtaining from the native officials estimates 

^ This word originally meant “ lightning-thrower,’" or grenadier. But it was then as now 
applied to seedy armed retainers of all sorts, ^ Agent to Board, 20th Febiuary, 1805 j 

and Board’s order thereon, 6th March. 
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{daul) of outturn, he "allowed 10 percent, on the gross produce as the 
income in proprietary right of the landholder, and some more to cover the 
expenses of cultivation/* The^ Board were, however, hard!}'' satisfied as to the 
manner in which his estimates of outturn had been obtained, and informed 
him that ^^an average of three common years will be constituted the ground 
for adjusting the assessment/* They warn him against frivolous roduction.s, 
and especially against "the mere omission of the single rupee, which tlio 
superstitious ideas of the natives lead most of them to introduce into all their 
dealings to make the sum uneven/* The Klmkhatmau proprietors continued 
recusant, and the first year of settlement had barely elapsed before armed 
force was required to assist the parganah fanner in his collections. In October, 
1809, the Collector (Mr. Doniiithorno) crossed the Ganges with a company 
of native infantry specially procured from Etawa. Encamping near Salcinpur 
villa<^*‘e, which since cession had paid no revenue, he. found that its landholder.'?, 
Tirmohan and Rae Singhs, had built a mud castle of considerable strength, 
We are told that it occupied a biff ha or luilf as much again of ground ; that its 
walls were about 30 feet in height, and its approaches were enfiladed by 
four strong mud towers at the corners. On the approach of the detachment 
this stronghold was vacated, and with some iiidccisiou the Collector requested 
the Board’s leave to blow it up. The measure would prove some moans 
of bringing this notorious parganah into some state of subjection. The 
police officer waited on mo and stated his inability to oppose the rii- 
fractory body at all times ready to assemble for the purpose of resisting all 
processes.*’^ 

At the expiry of the third settlement the same course was adopted as at 

the expiry of the second. A new assesincnt was 

Fourth (quinquennial) . , r i i. i r x i i 

settlement and its exteu- imposed tor a larger amount, and tor a term longer by 

a year than that of its predecessor. The fourtli set- 
tlement was quinquennial, and its demand, Rs. 13,32,877, was larger tlian any 
ever exacted from the district either before or since. Its original term, from 
1812-13 to 1816-17 inclusive, was however prolonged by quinquennial exten- 
sions to 1836-37. Landholders were in theory allowed to retain as before 
10 per cent, of the assets ; but the great and sudden increase of demand 
must have pressed heavily on the district. At the very outset there 
arose iq Chhibramau difficulties which show that Khakhatmau was not the 
onfy pairgana which refused docile obedience to the new governors of the 
country. 

^ Major-General (St. Leger) Commanding at Cawnpore, to Board, 3ath September, 1809; Board 
to Collector, 3rd October ; Collector to Board, 12th id. 
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Rdja Jaswant Singh of Tirwa had refused to accept tlie terms offered him 
at settlement. In November, 1813, therefore, Mr. Donnithorne proceeded to 
parganahs Chhibrfimau and Bewar,^ where the Raja's estates lay, to report for 
the information of the Board. "'On mj- arriving at Chhibrfimau,” he writes, 
‘‘ my first endeavour was to cause the attendance of the (village 

accountants), when I found that the persons who had been long employed ia 
that capacity had been discharged by the Raja, and a person named 
Illiawdni Singh entertained to superintend the five estates in the parganali. 
This person absconded the evening before my arrival with every document 
relative to the estates. From these ho proceeded to Paraunkha, in parganah 
Bewar, and having plundered the raiyats of Rs. 600, again avoided me the 
day before my arrival, having previously threatened the Ban iyas with severe 
punishment provided they furnished the Collector with any supplies what- 
ever.” Mr. Donnithorne, liowevcr, made a survey of the villages, recording what 
portion of each was fit for cultivation, actually cultivated, or occupied by build- 
ings, groves, or tanks. For the estates in this district he proposed a demand 
of Rs. 3,892, against one ofRs. 3,537 realized during the preceding settlement. 
That the increase was justifiable is shown by the fact that in almost every 
case other persons offered to engage for these estates at even greater amounts 
than those proposed. The Board passed orders that the lauds should bo farmed 
to such persons.* Parganah Khakhatmau had been already larmed to the same 
Bnihrnan contractor as at tlie two preceding settlements. But he often found 
himself unable, even with the Collector’s assistance, to collect the revenue, and 
iu 1819 the Board sent their own secretary across from Fatehgarlj to coax or 
coerce the paynient of tlie Government dues. 

Long though the currency of this settlement and its extensions was, 
but little important mention of its working will be found in the arid volumes 
of the Board's Records. It appears, however, that the various Collectors had 
more than one opportunity of assessing portions of the district under the 
famous Regulation VII. of 1822. By the death of Munslii Dalpat Rai in that 
year, a considerable ydr/iV or untaxed fief fell open to taxation. The estates, 
wliich lay on the katri lands beside the Ganges,in parganasShamsabad West and 
Pahdra, seem to have been under the Collector's management since 1815; and 
their settlement or resettlement took place in 182G. The operation extended not 
only to lands free of revenue, but also to others on wdiich the Munshi had paid tax. 
It however excluded the fdliz mahdl, or estate of melon-beds on the sumnier- 
dried sands of the Ganges. The result, so far as regarded land formerly 

* Now in Mainpuri. •Collector to Board, 24th November, 1813 ; Board to Collector, 25th id. 
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revenue-free, was an assessment of Es. 2,693.^ In the same year (1826) Mr. 
Collector Newnham settled an estate or two in Bhojpur. Four years later 
the Commissioner — for Farukhabad was now the head-quarters of. a Commis- 
sioners division, — reported that the settlement was based on confessedly 
erroneous data. In the course of revision facts came to light which show how 
precarious wore in those days the rights of the tenantry. Mr. Newnham had 
apparently granted hereditary tenants leases {rdiyati patta) of their holdings 
for the term of settlement. The rdiyati patta, ” he afterwards wrote, ‘‘ is 
proved in this instance to be a safeguard. The raiyats complain that they 
have been suspended by the arms from trees and beaten until they ngreed to 
pay in excess; others have been forcibly dispossessed. The body still made 
good their station. Tliat they were not more successful is ascribe<l to tlnue 
men petitioning the Collector for protection and justice, and that no notice 
was tnken of their application for a long period.''^ * 

The term of this fourth settlement was distinguished by an important 

The Collect )r becoraea enactment which, in giving theCollector greater power, 
a Magistrate. gave him also greater facility of collection. Eegula- 

tion IV of 1821 transferred to him the magisterial powers of the Judge-Magis- 
trate. Since then the Judge has been simply a Judge, and the Collector lias 
been a Magistrate-Collector. In 1824 was abolished the Mint, whicli at cession 
bad been transferred from the Nawab to the Company. Its re-establish onnit 

^ was some eight years Inter proposed by the Cominis- 

Abolition of the Mint, . , ^ . i ^ ^ 

the Coinmissioncrsiiip, and sioner, but apparently without effect.'^ llie Conuuis- 

the Western Board. sioner himself siiftcred abolition not long after 18o2. 

His division had included the districts of Farukhabad, Mainpuri, and Ktawji/ 

with the Sirhpura sub-collectorate, which comprised about two-thirds of tbc 

modern Eta. In 1822 the Board’s office and court at Fatehgarh seem to Iinvc 

been sold f but the Board itself survived till about 1829, when with its Central 

namesake it became merged in the existing Board of Revenue. To distinguiKli 

from that namesake it had latterly been known as the Western Board. 


^Collector (Mr. U. Swetenham,) to Board, 4th Norember, 1822 ; Acting Collector (Mr. JL 
TTewiibam), to Board, 29th October, 1827 ; Vice-rresident in Council, to Board. 24th October, 
1827. The Collector mentions that melons were then grown exclusivcdj by Musaimaus. The 
trade of a fruit-seller is, he says, considered respectable by them and despised by Hindus. 
nature of the manure (city sweepings) employed in melon cultivation constituted an objection 
which the latter class could not overcome. Even in their palmiest days the Mau Batliaus re- 
ceived from Hindus the contemptuous nickname of kunjra, or greengrocer. But the priucipid 
re^oQ why melons were a Muhammadan growth was perhaps, as he justly suggested, that they 
w^e originally introduced by Musalmaas. We know that the Emperor Babar was melted to 
tears by receiving in India a musk-rnelon, which reminded hfm of his native Farghana. hdo 
the former country melons had not as yet been introduced. * Coinmiasiouer to Board, 

15 th April, 1831, with cncloBure. ^ Correspondence in Boar^ Records, September, 

* Then known as the Etawa and Bela sub-collectorutes, board’s Records, May-Jidy, 

1822. 
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> greying' that noiir mifreat, waa frameil not only 
X ^ of 1833, but un4®^ difficulties. 

V had J^een just prostrated .by the great 

famine ^ 1837-38, which bad^^ a field out of tillage. How long 

th^ land would take to reeoyerj and what revenue it might be expected 
to pay;jwhen it had recovered, were matters of mere speculation. It was 
therefore prudent of the principal settlement officer, Mr. Robinson, to reduce 
the former demand by about 3 per cent., or to Rs. 12,92,717 ; but even this 
reduction proved insufficient. In 1843, a plague of locusts threw the district 
back in its convalescence. In 1845, Mr. Wynyard was deputed to revise-^ 
that is to lower — the assessment. He reduced it to Rs. 11,56,612; and but for 
the rebellion (1857) of certain landholders in Sakrdwa, and the resultant 
assessment of their formerly revenue-free estates, that hgure would have 
remained almost constant till the^cxpiry of the settlement. It had, however, 
risen by the latter time to Rs. 11,63,481. This revenue will shortly be com- 
pared in detail with that of the current settlement. 

The Regulation IX.^^ assessment marks, as elsewhere pointed out, the change 
from the summary to the scientific method. With it ** were introduced the 
novelties of a twenty-year term, an accurate survey, a precise record of the 
various rights existing in the soil, and a regular determination of standard 
rent and revenue-rates for different circles or tracts."'^ Survey operations 
began in 1833, ceased temporarily in 1835, recommenced Jin 1837, and were 
completed in 1839. They consisted of a .scientific revenue,'* and an unskilled 
settlement,” khdsra, or field -to-field survey. The former was effected partly 
by Lieutenant Henry Lawrence, the future hero of Lucknow. Beyond a few 
minor details, little is known of the processes which succeeded measurement. 
Mr, Collector Robinson, the sole assessing officer in all parganahs except the two 
Shamsabads, Kampil, and Sakr&wa, has left little to show us the precise manner 
in which he assumed the rental. Wo know, however, that that rental was 
reckoned by eircles (chak) and soils. In most cases the soils were divided accord- 
ing to the artificial distinctions caused by irrigation, as watered (dbi), half- 
watered or dry (MdK). But in the trans-Gangetic parganahs Mr. 

Robinson ola3$^4 them into two divisions, the first containing clay (mattiydr) 
and loafii; tb© (filvdr) and other inferior moulds. The 

cultivated the various circles was taken from the settlement survey, 

which in ^ differed much from the skilled measurenvent.* 

When the titivated part in each circle had been ascertained, 

V.; 34^. , ' ^ The drought which In many parganahs succeeded the scientific 

t)TOt ior the difference. 

. 13 


*wrtey will iftuflioe to incmi 
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two-thirds or more of that rental waa exacted as reveBOeV Iii Ghhibi4mii« the 
proportion demanded rose to 70 per cent. It remains to mention the other OflScers 
concerned in the settlemetti Mri Collector Pidcock shared with Mr. Robinson 
the assessment of Shamsabad Eastrr The former was himself the chief author of 
the settlement in Shamsabad West and Kampil. Some 35 villages in these two 
parganas were settled by Mr. Rose ; and the assessment of that last named was 
completed and reported on by Mr. J. Muir, the learned author of the Sanshrit 
Texts. Pargana Sakrawa was revenue-free, and escaped assessment until 1848. 

The original term of the 6fth settlement was extended by Act VIII. of 1846, 
and. the end of June, 1865, fixed as the date of its expiry throughout the 
district. But the tardy introduction of the succeeding assessment postponed 
that expiry until dates varying in different parganahs from 1869-70 to 1872-7»‘l 
As revised by Mr. Wynyard, this settlement worked well. In some of the 
southern parganalis, which at assessment formed part.of Cawnpore or Etawa, tlie 
demand was severe ; but on the whole the revenue was collected without any 
serious difficulty. The chief administrative event which marked the term 
of settlement was the abolition in 1843 of the Govern or- Generafs Agent, 
whose functions had long been ornamental rather than useful. Throughout 
the currency of Mr. Wynyard’s demand the condition of the district steadily 
improved. There was a groat increase in cultivation, tenant right, and tlio 
value of land. The large number of land transfers occurring during the sanm 
period cannot faifly be considered the fault of an assessment which was 
lightest of any between 1809 and 1869. 

Operations for the sixth or current settlement began in 1863, two years 
The sixth or current before ^tlio fifth had expired. The changes which the 
settlement. district had undergone since last assessed were great. 

Cultivation and prices had both increased largely. Population, though not 
excessive, had probably reached a limit which ensured more or less competition 
and tended to raise the rate of rent. The rent-rate had indeed steadily risen ; 
and with its rise the revenue had fallen from the old two-thirds standard to 
but 51 per cent, of the assets. As a consequence, the value of land had greatly 
incr^sed. Measurements were completed by the first settlement officer, Mr. 
Herbej^ Wilson, who will be remembered also as the assessor of Magbar in Gorakh- 
pur-fji^ti. On his death in 1866, ho was succeeded by Mr, G. A. Elliott, fresh 
from the settlement of Hoshangabad, in the Central Provinces.^ The latter 
officer assessed the whole of the district%xcept the Tirwa tabsil. When, 
1870, he was appointed Secretary to th% Oovffamept: of these provinces, 


in 

^ Between 
carried on by 


the detth of Mr. Wilson and arrival of Mr. IGIliott were temporarily 

ihe late Mr, J. G. Roborteon. “ 
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were conipleted by Mr. E. C. Buck. And on Mr. Buck s transfer to 
the eettlemont of'CawnporOrtho few remaining crumbs of work, including the 
writing of the final report, were swept up by Mr. H. F. Evans.^ 

3?be processes of this settlement, as of most others, may be broadly divi- 
ded into three parts: (1) the survey; (2) the assumption of rent-rates; and (3) 
the assessment of revenue. The sun^ey was an unskilled field-to-field measure- 
ment by plane-table. It was effected by the village ac- 
Tne survey. ^ . ./ o 

countants (patwdri) ; or where the usual drilling had failed 

to make those hereditary officials competent, by substitutes for whom they 
themselves paid. A regular gradation of supervising scrutiny, ending in the 
settlement officer himself, ensured the approjtimate accuracy of the work done. 
Bub as the new revenue survey has not extended its operations to Farukhabad, 
no scientific means of checking the results exist. In the survey operations must 
he included the adjustment and demarcation of boundaries, which preceded tho 
actual measurements ; and the preparation of field-maps (shajra) and field- 
indices (khasra) which accompanied them. The following tablo^ compares the 
classifications of area by this and the former settlement survey : — 

PKKCENTAGE OF TOTAL AREA OCCUPIED BY 

I AsSBSSAliLK liAND* 


Burvey of 

U^’ASSESSABLB LAND. 


Revenue- rr ^ i 

free. Total. 

! . . ..1.. 

Former settlement 


( 18 . 16 ) 

4 27 31 

Current settlement 


(1866) 

2 22 24 

Difference ... 

—2 —5 —7 j 


Culturab(e» Cultivaled. 


1 P allow I 
Old I lately | 
waste. I abandon-! 
od. 


Watered. 


Un- 

watered. 


Details in acres for each parganah will be given by the Gazetteer articles at 
the end of this notice. Meanwhile it will suffice to say that tho total area of 
the district was returned as 1,103,267 acres, of which 881,034 were assessable 
and 272,233 unassessable. Of tho increase in assessable area 2 per cent, is 
ascribed to the taxation of parganah Sakrawa, whereof some two-tliirds were at 
the former settlement held revenue-free. The remaining 5 per cent. consi.sts of 
old waste which at that assessm'ent^was erroneously entered as barren. If then, 
It maybe asked, 5 per cent^^has been ti-ansferred to the coliunn of old waste, 

* Measr«. KvAns ahd Buck had already acted as Assistant Settlement Otiicers of the district, 
predecessors in that capacity had been Mess^rs. C. W. Watts (now Collector), 
»V. F». Neale, Httd J, Kconoill^. * lie-arranged from the StiikmttU Ikporty para. 





why does that column show an increase of 1 per cent, only? Tho anawer m 
that 4 out of the 12 per cent, recorded as old waate at the former settlement 
has now become cultivated. So has 6 per cent, of the land whicbi chiefly in con- 
sequence of the recent draught, was then recorded as lately abandoned fallow. 
Add the 2 per cent, of cultivated land ti’ansferred from the unassessablo columns 
by the assessment of Sakrawa, and the gross increase of cultivation is 12, or from 
49 to 61 per cent. In other words, the cultivated area is nearly one-fourth 
greater than at last settlement.^ Irrigation, again, has almost doubled.^ 

The process of discovering that rental whereof half is to be taken as 
Asgumption of rent- revenue w oukl on first thoughts seem simple and cortai ti 
enough. Northern India has a system of field-to- 
field records such as perhaps no other country in the world can boast. 
Nothing would on the surface seem easier than to add up the rental of the 
fields according to those records, and, after dividing the total by two, to fix 
the result as the revenue of the village. If the rise in rents during tlie 
term of the expiring settlement be deemed insufficient to afford the desired 
rise in revenue, a rental enhancement may be anticipated, and ultimately 
effected, by adding some slight percentage to our total. . But so far from 
being simple and certain, the calculation of the gross rental is the most diffi- 
cult and speculative part of an assessment. Practically, and especially if tlic 
rents be rents in kind, the village papers cannot be always trusted; and it 
becomes necessary to check them by a system of local inquiry which, tliongli 
in many ways an useful training for the future district administrator, is labo- 
rious, long, and costly. The span of human life being limited, the assessing 
officer cannot of course fix a rent for each individual field. But he can frame 


average rental-rates for large tracts or groups of fields possessing similar advan- 
tages, and by applying those rates to the ascertained culturable and cultiva- 
ted areas, some I’ougli idea of the gross rental may be formed. 

In Farukliabad the land was for this purpose divided into smaller tracts 
than in most districts. Except in the Kaimganj iah- 
In the up ands trans-Gangetic lowlands, the usual method 

of severing each parganah into two or three great circles was discarded. As au 
assessable unit the parganah remained intact ; but in its villages a ininulo 
differentiation of area took The primary division of which each Avas 

found susceptible was threefold : — into (1) an inner or highly, (2) a middle oi 
slightly, and (3) an oh ter or least manured 2fcne. As at the former settlement, 
natural differences of soil were deemed less ^imporHint than those caused b> 

^ Ab 49 : 61 : : 100 ; 24*4. The true iucrcaac is therefore 24*4 per ceQt.> or nearly a quarter. 

’ As 18 : ad;: 100 : 194--1. 4^ m ' 
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artificial improveinent but while Mr. Robinson’s criterion had been irrigation, 
that of Messrs. Elliott and Buck was manure. The various hdrs or plots, 
recognized by the villagers themselves as containing fields of similar advantages, 
were visited and marked off by the settlement officer in person. He ascertained 
by personal inquiry the prevailing rate of rent In each plot, and as a rule 
included each in one of the three zones. The average rent-rate which he fixed 
for the zone was the real and not the arithmetical mean of the rates found to 
prevail on its plots. If one hdv, for instance, showed a prevailing rate of 5, 
another of 6, and another of 7 annas, the majority paying 6, six annas was 
taken as the general rent-rate of the zone. The arithmetical average would have 
been 6§,^ but this was not adopted. Before inspecting the village he had care- 
fully marked on its map the rent of the various fields as recorded by village 
papers; and with this preparation, and his own trained eye, he came prepared 
to test the statements of the villagers. Tlie rate of rent named by the peasants 
themselves was more often above than below that of the rent-roll. And when 
it was below, the disagreement, seldom great, was in fact a proof of accuracy 
in the village papers. Had false rent-rolls been filed, the tenant would have 
been suborned by the landlord and accountant to answer falsely in accordance. 
Exact similarity in the statements of both papers and villagers would have been 
suspicious. It was held by Paley that the best evidence is that which gives 
substantial truth under circumstantial variety; and the same proposition, when 
conversely put, could bo maintained by any Indian magistrate. The worst 
evidence is that which gives substantial falsehood under circumstantial identity. 

Ill the tarai or lowlands, whether east or west of the Ganges, a differ- 
ent classification of surface was necessary. Here the 
soil had been subjected to little artificial improve- 
ment. Owing to its general moisture, irrigation was of small im])ortance ; and 
the division into zones, manured in different degrees, was unknown. A gau- 
han, or inner belt around the homestead, did indeed exist ; but the term was 
purely geographical, connoting no difference in the artificial advantages of the 
soil. These lowland parganahs were therefore divided into the c/ut/cs or largo 
circles familiar to settlement officers elsewhere, and the subordinate divisions 
within each circle were chiefly the natural distinctions of soil — loani}^, sandy, 
or flooded. As in the uplands, however, the villages were marked off into /idrs, 

J Not that natural distinctions of soil were disregarded In the parganahs assessed by Mr. 

Elliott there were genemlly 13 divisions fef land, (1) and (2) two watered classes of the 

inmost zone (witAdii) and (3) one dry ; (4) and (6) two of watered, and (6) and (7) two of 
Unwatered loam ; (g). one class watered and ( 9 ) to (II) three of uuwatcred sand ; lastly 
(12) and (13), two classes of moist alluvial lowland. Mr. Buck’s dirisious were even more 
minute, * 



in one or other of the 

jii^st naoaed. The method pf .inquiring and d^iding renWatee «Fas 
sapae o»s described in the It was one .of laborious olosoification 

which, in Mr, EUiott*s own words, Remanded much outdoor work and a larger 
consumption of shoe-leather rather than of actual brain -]^wen; 

The rent-rates which, with the sanction of theRevenile Board, were finally 
Assessments adopted for the different divisions of each parganah will 

be detailed in the Gazetteer articles. Meanwhile it 
may be mentioned that the average rate for the cultivated area of the district 
at large was Its, 8-12-0 per acre, and showed an increase of Re. 0-8-4, or 35 per 
cent., on that of the expired settlement.^ The application of the assumed 
rates to the assessable area gave the district a gross rental of Rs. 25,58,793. 
Deducted from this sum. at 50 per cent, the revenue would have reached 
Es. 12,79,396. But the proportion of the"" rentattaken varied in different 
parganahs, and for the whole district amounted to about 51 per cent. The 
result was an assessment of Rs. 1 2,85,083, or an increase on the former demand 
of 10*4 per cent. The rise was greater to the north than to the south 
of the Kdli nadi. The amount and incidence of the new demand may be thus 
compared with those of the assessment which it superseded : — 


Name of parganah. 

Incidence per cultivated acre of 

Total demand, excluding frac- 
tions of rupees and cesses» 

Former demand 
at close of its 
currency. 

Present 

demand. 

Expired, 

Current. 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. a. p 

Hs. 

Rs. 

1. Kanauj 

• • • 

2 

5 

2 

2 6 

7 

1,98,629 

2,06,080 

2. 'J’lilgr4m 

• ft 

1 

15 

6 

2 i 

1 

9P,086 

1,04, 2:^0 

3. Chhibramau 


1 

10 

8 

1 14 

2 

92,125 

1,04,200 

4. Bhojpur 

• •• 

1 

8 

9 

1 12 

4 

82,778 

9 2, SO 2 

6. Muhammadabad 


I 

13 

II 

2 1 

2 

83,770 

37,400 

6. Fab&ra 


2 

7 

1 

2 12 

3 

30,878 

84,776 

7. bharosabad East 


1 

8 

2 

1 10 

6 

78,281 

8o,yi3 

8. Ditto West 


1 

7 

7 

1 11 

8 

1 , 18,220 

1,38,189 

9. Kampil 


1 

I 

8 

1 4 

7 

73,086 

65,593 

10. Tirwa 


2 

2 

10 

2 5 

10 

1,43,679 

1,56,920' 

11. Saurikh 


1 

6 

8 

1 11 

4 

44,160 

62,390 

12 . Sakaipiir 

• • • 

2 

2 

4 

2 6 

2 

87,195 

41,350 

13. Sakrivra 


2 

I 

4 

2 2 

2 

16.423 

16,863 

14. Amritpur 


1 

11 

6 

1 16 

4 

77.094 

88,308 

15. Kbikhatmau 


1 

8 

10 

1 10 

5 

28,389 

24,760 

16, j?aramnagar ,«* 

ta 1 

1 

6 

10 

1 7 

R 

14,757 

15,316 

Total of district 

••• . 

1 

il 

9 

Vu 

7 

1 1,63,482 

12,85,088 


'These latter figures are taken from the Memorandum on ike Ile^teionof Seiitmenis in the Norih-^ 
Western Proi;t«ce^, by Mr. Auckland Colvin, then (1872) Secretary to the Board of Kevenue. 
The subject of rents, as distiDct from settlement rent-rates, wHl be difcttiBsed ibreafter. 
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or ibB former demand Rs. 88,135 was, and of the present Rs. 38,613 is, payable 
to jgrantees out of the rev^ues of parga^ahs Chhibrdraaii, Bhojpur, Muharn- 
madabad, Pahdra, Shamsabad East, Shamsabad West, Kampil, and Sakrdwa. 
Including the ten per cent, ‘‘municipal” cess, the new demand amounted to 
Rs. 14,59,076. Falli^ at the rate of He. 1-5-1 per acre of total area, and 
Re. 1-9-4 per head 6t total population, the current assessment can hardly be 
called excessive. Its operations lasted for twelve years, from February, 1863 to 

Costand term of set- March, 1875; and its total cost was Rs. 5,09,144, or 
tiement. about Rs. 295 J per square mile. This expenditure was 

considerably greater than that of the settlements in the neighbouring districts 
of Mainpuri (Rs. 2301 per mile) and Etawa (Rs. 202|) ; but Government 
nevertheless gains 22 per cent, yearly on the outlay. The assessment of a 
few villages on the K&li Nadi was revised in 1876 by the late Mr. Butt; and 
the demand has by this and other causes been reduced to Us. 12,32,874. Until 
sanctioned by Government that demand is in provisional force. Its realiza- 
tion commenced in the Kanauj and Chhibramau tahsils with the autumn har- 
vest of 1869-70 ; in the Headquarters, AHgaih, and Kaimganj tahsils with that 
of 1871-72^ and in the Tirwa tahsil with that of 1872-73. The Board of Re- 
venue has proposed^ that the settlement be sanctioned for a term of thirty 
years from the 1st June, 1872. 

The following statement, compiled from the Board’s yearly reports, shows 


the amount, collections, and balances of land-revenue 

Revenue collections. 

during the past ten years: — 


y ear. 

Demand. 

Collections 

Balan- 

ces. 

Fartioulakh of balances, 

Per- 


JxetUal. 



centiige 
of ba- 
lance ou 
demand. 

III train 
of liqui- 
dation. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irreco- 

verable. 

Nominal. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 


1868-69 

... 

11.26,586 

10,96.670 

29,866 

28,639 

284 

993 


2*65 

1869-70 

... 

1 1,60,364 

11,26.503 

23,861 

23,402 

••• 

459 


1 07 

1870-71 

... 

11,61,208 

1«, 46,7 15 

5,491 

.3,799 


1,762 

... 

•48 

1871-72 


12.21,476 

19,10,491 

10,985 

6,831 


819 

3.,335 : 

*63 

1878-73 

... 

12,46,706 

r>,89.489 

7,267 

493 


... 

6,774 1 

•04 

1873-74 


12,45,670 

12,37,682 

7.988 

380 


• •• 

7,658 i 

•03 

1874-75 


12,4 », 568 

12,22,206 1 

J 9,363 

310 

12,901 

1 

6,142 

108 

1875-76 

... 

12,86,7 76 

12,26,743 

10,031 

a,7o5 

2,764 

I 264 

8,250 

•81 

1876-77 


12,35 758 

12,14.737 

21,021 

14,654 

2,368 

862 

8,157 ' 

1*4 

1877-78 

M* 

12,34^,068 

12,17,159 

16,899 

10,656 


... 

A 

6,343 j 

•86 


"HP ''BJiiir '' 

* Board to Government, No. 20, dated 20th January, 1877. 
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:'5®ill^',<0tii:\fo«d' at 
has 

bniagfai reats iostaltt^l^' become 

l^yabie oa the IStbtf of Nov^bet'; Becemt^ and and' tb# lets of 

May aad Cbhibliriteii> on^fi^quaMeis tahslls 

(ewSiftd&ig 'pItfgfei^ BiMra) on 16th#<rf Holretiaber and Deconrber and the 
liita ^ Mby and those of the AUgarh> Tirwa, and Kdimganj tahsils 

of December and Jamtary, and 15tbs of May and Jane. 

' Thd record rigdits prepared at setftement consisted as usual of the 
, (1) khewat, jamabandi, And {S) wdjiMlaris, Tegh‘ 

Re«M>rd of rights. _ ^ proprietary right, tenant right, and village 

custom respectively. 

Of proprietaiy tenures the settlement report gives no analysis, merely 
mentioning that 16 per cent, of the cultivated area i» 

ProprieUry tenures. |jy tjjg proprietors themselves, that such laiul- 

lord-farmers nnmbor 20,603, and that their holdings average 5'21 acres each. 
But the district shows, in the usual proportion, the usual Du&b forms of tenure. 
There are a few talukaddri, a few revenue-free {muAji}, and n great many 
zamlnddrif fotUddri, and bhaydchdra estates. These varieties of possession 
have been described elsewere,^ and repetition is needless. The principal 
taluha is that of Sakatpur, where Chaudhari Jaichand holds superior proprie- 
tary rights over 21 villages. These villages are in possession of biawaddrs * or 
inferior proprietors, who as usual pay their lord a seignioralty (mdlikdna) of 
ten per cent, on the revenue. Other large estates, like that of the Tixwa nija, 
are sometimes called talukasj but their superior and inferior proprietary 
rights, if such ever existed side by side, have been merged in sole proprietora 
or zamlbd^urs. The largest revenue-free bolder is^I^n^db Jafari Begam SAhiba 
of Sjbamsabad, widow of the Nawdb Dulla. The pnly class of landholders 

which exhibits any unusual feailife is that of dobU^ 

I]^l»«raa4rs. wadd/r» in pargauah* Sakj^wa.^^ parganah was 

formWly, as ^keady mentioned, the revenue-freis ^inaitt the Farukhabad 
In 1846 an inquiry was instituted ^ 

anbonUnate proprietors ; and in 8ome| bodies 

w^^^^nd enjoying, an undisputed tentb oj^ the vlija|^& aisets. . SVr this rea- 
son they were hamoJ dd-hiswadars, or boldere of i : W 
20. In c^muta^on of their right they received A portion of the 

•osar., Ilj M8,»iMiV,Sil-»a - ■ 
zamfndArs, Bat tkC ikte hew giv«Bwo«ldeeem 
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village-lands, and tins ndnkdr they still enjoy. Except in one village of Saurikh 
(Kfiirnpur) and one of Kampil (Puntbar), do-biswadars are elsewhere unknown. 

Large proprietary communities are common. Thus, Barniari in Amritpur 
is the headquarters of a Sombansi house comprising .500 members and holding 
18 villages. They are divided into six branches {taraf j, and live in different 
places, none of them residing in Barniari itself. But the fact that tlircc of those 
branches hold respectively a half, a third, and a sixth share in that village 
leads to many complications and lawsuits. The rights in numerous villages of 
the Ponwars of Chilana and Gahrwars of Amritpur arc even more involved. 

Castes and tribes of The three tribes just named are all Rajput ; and though 
landholders. settlement report gives no statistics on this subject, 

it is presumed that Rajputs are the principal landholders of the district. They 
are certainly the chief owners in tlic trans-Gangetic parganahs, and in those of 
Tirwa, Sakatpur, Muhammadabad, and Shainsabad East. Parganah Pahara is 
held mostly by Kurmi proprietors. Brahmans are the principal holders in 
(ylihibnimau ; but an Englishman, Mr. D. Churchcr, holds four villages in the 
same parganah. And a large proportion of pargeanah Sakniwa, when confiscated 
for rebellion in 1857, was purchased by Baniyas from the city of Farukhabad. 

The leading landed families arc those of the Nawab of Farukhabad, the 
Raja of Tirwa, and the Chaudhari of Eishangarli. The 
life Rajas of Kur6oli in Mainpuri and Hardoi in Oudh 
lioKl estates in the district, but are rather outside that district than of it. 


Leading families. 


Its historical associations entitle the house of the Nawab to precedence. 

The rise and procuress of the family will be detailed in 
Nawabs of Farukhabad, , . 

the g(moral history of the district. Sutfice it hero to 

say that its founder, the first Nawab, a Bangasli Pallian who sprang from the 

colony of Afghans still settled in and around Man liaslndabad of Ivainpih 

He was succeeded by his younger sou, th(3 second Nawab, wliose descenJant, the 

eighth, was attainted for treason in lt>57. The Nawabi then reverted to the 

present incumbent, Tajammiil Husain Khan, who is descended from the elder 

Bon of the first Naw^b. His pedigree may be briefly shown as follows: — 

Aluhammad Khan, Gluizanfar i-Jang, created Ist Nawab in )7]3. 


Khuda Bakhsh or Theodore, 
Amin-ud-daula. 

Husain Ali. 

TajanimuJ Husain, iUh and present 
Nawab, succeeded 1858. 

li 


I 

Ahmad Khan, Ghalib-i-Jang, 2nd 
Nawab; the forlunra of whose 

descendants will be showii 
ill tlio histmy of 
the distriuU 
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The NawaVs estates lie in Sakrawa, Sliainsiabad East, Muliammadabad, Pa- 
hftra, and Bhojpur. They are chiefly revenue-free, but for cess purposes are 
assessed at Rs. 3,224 yearly. His cousins are most numerous. In 1877, a list 
of 130 nominal Navv^bs, descendants of Muhammad Khan, was presented to 
Government. Most of these draw small pensions under the treaty of cession; 
but by successive partitions amongst co-heirs the sums payable to individuals 
have in many cases been reduced to a rupee or two yearly. Such minute 
stipends have sometimes, with the consent of tlie pensioners, been capitalized. 

The seventh llaja of Tirwa is a Baghcl Rajput, who, like most of his tribe, 

. traces liivS ancestors to Baghelkh and or Rowa. Tradition 

Rajas of Tirwa. , ‘ ^ . 

alleges that the first of the family who settled in this dis- 
trict was one Bliaim Partab, a contemporary of Jaichand, Raja of Kanauj (circ. 
1190); and pargauah Kanauj can -still show some Baghel proprietors. But the real 
founder of the lioiise seems to have been one Ilarhar Das, or his son Dharm Das, 


who established himself in Tirwa towards the close of the seveutceritli century. 


The further progress of the family may bo shown by a genealogical tree thus : — 

Ilarhar IJiis. 

l^harni Dus. 

I 

Malia Sinj^h. 

I 

Rarlap Siuglj, who disputes with Dljarm Basthu linivour 
of luiviu}? a(.:(iuiied villages in Tirwa, 
and wlio received fro»n Governor 
Almas Ali 1 he title of Uao. 


Sumer Singh, created 1st Raja JJamdr Singh, iftid Kaja Luik Singh, who acquired 71 vil- 
©£ Tirwa by Shuja ud-daula, of TirNva higos and was created 

Nawab of Oiidh. ( 1st Raja of Thatia. 


Aurad Singh, Srd Rdja 
t>t 'fir^va. 


.laswant Singli, Pitam Singh, 5th 
4th Kaja ; died Raja ; died 

lbi5. 18S5. 

dagat Singh, bth 
Rdja ; died 1857. 


• Dbaukal Singlu 
1 

Risal Singh. 
Khumani Singh, 
Bdji Singh. 

I 

Udit Narain Singh 
succeeded 1857, a 


Chhattar Sah, 2nd and laat 
liHja of Thatia, whose 
title and estates were 
confiscated for rebel lion 
against the Knglish at 
the beginning of llic 
present century. 

, 7th and present Raja ; 
t tlic age of two years. 


The Raja’s estates, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,43,708, lie in parganali^ 


Tirwa, Kanauj, Chhibrainau, Talgrani, and Sliamsabad. 

The Chaiidhari of Bisliangarh or Sakatpur represents a far newer lamily, 
(;h»u.Umri» of Bishan- rise to prominence dates only from the end of 

garh or Bakatpur. ccntnry. The first known ancestor of tlio 

house, one Bihi'uila! Tiwiiri, was a Kanauj iya Brahman, who fonjided the village 
cd' Biliuiipur in Sakatpur. Ills great-grandson Hanuprashad, zaauudu!,' of 



chaudharts of bishangarh or sakatpttr. 
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Bihdtipiir, had four sons; and the eldest, Mali/inand, Uiou;^li a publican and per- 
haps a sinner, must be regarded as the architect ot* tlio family s fortunes. Entering 
the service of the officer (chakladdr)^ who then governed Etawa and the neigh- 
bouring districts, Mahanand had in 1777 risen to the position of contractor for 
the revenues of parganahs Sakatpur and Etawa. Some few years afterwards 
he was ordered by Governor Almas Ali Khan to seize and imprison a default- 
ing landholder, Laclihiram, Ohaudhari of Talgram. Mahanand not only im- 
prisoned Laclihiram, but forced that person to execute a deed transl'orring the 
title of Chaudhari- to himself. The title thus gained MaliunaiuEs family have 
ever since continued to enjoy. His brother Udaichand, who succeeded to his posi- 
tion and dignities, added thereto the farm of Chliihramau and other parganahs 
obtained from the b^irukha.bad Nawab. This LJdaichand fomideJ the castles of 
Indargarh, Bishangarh, and Gangdharapur (in ICatian j ). At the first British set- 
tlement of land-revenue (1802-03) he was allowed to engage for the revenue of 
Sakatpur and Etawa. Ho was afterwards appointed tahsilddr or contractor for 
the taxes of Talgram, Chhibramau, and Kanaiij. At tlic fourth settlement (181 2- 
13) he refused to engage for the revenue assessed on him, and many of the old pro- 
prietors wliom he had supplanted regained their rights. But his representative 
still holds large estates in Sakatpur, Chhibramau, and Saurikb, and is indeed the 
greatest landholder in the district. Ohaudhari Faiehchamrs domains in Farnkh- 
aharl, Hardoi, Cavvnporo, Etawa, Eta, Mainpnri, and Sli;ihjahan|)ur, pay Gov- 
ernniont a total revenue of lls. 2,35,525. The following is a bri(d* pedigree — • 

IlanuprashaLl, 


Mahanand, 1st Chandhari, Kainrdj held villages Udaichand, i^ud Chau- Askaran. 
of whom above, in 'ralgram and dliari, of wlioni 

other parfra- above ; died 

iiahs ; died 1815-16. 

18U3-04. 

j Indarjit, 3rd 

' Jodlnibali, BajJlal, Chandhari. 

>vlio both contested with their uncle 1 

Udaichand some of their (U.V adoption) 

father’s possessions. Jaicdiand, 4th, 

Chandhari. 

I 

Katehch^nd, present 
(yhaiidliari, 

^ A chakta^ or chakladar’s jurisdiction, was n. subdivision of ilie sarfidr or jrovernmont. 
l^irst instituted ill the leign of Slialijahaii (16:^8758), it was larger than a modern district, and 
smaller than a modern diviNion. 'J'hc officer immedi.itely suhonlinatc* to tbt; rlnikladar was the 
whose jurisdiction extended over a iract about as lar.q:o as tin* inodern tahsil. 'I he arnil 
^van both a farmei of the revenues and the execufivo. head of (he tnict {'ulrii'itcd to him. 
®The title of Chnudhari was once, and perliapa then, applied to the liertilitaiy head officer of a 
Parg^anah. See Elphinstone’s edited by Cowell, fifth appendix to Hooks M\', notei. 

Catnpiled irom a somewhat rambling report on the fumil}’ by Sir U Hamilton, Bald., then 
(I8il), Commissioner of Agra. 
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The Board in 1841 anticipated that on tlie death of certain childless dowa- 
gers the estates would escheat to Government;' but the officially recognized 
adoption of the late Chaudhari frustrated that expectation. He was a seventli 
descendant of Biharildl, and therefore a distant cousin of his adoptive 
father. 

From the cession of the district to its fifth settlement — from 1802, that is, to 
Alienations changes amongst the proprietaiy body seem 

to have been but trifling. We have no detailed 
records to support this conclusion. But we know that at cession RAjputs, Brah- 
mans, and Muslims held between them 80 per cent, of the district; and we 
know that at the fifth settlement that proportion had decreased by 1 per cent, 
only. This small fraction, together with 2 per cent, lost by other agricultural 
tribes, had found its way into the hands of the commercial or money-lending 
classes. But on the whole there was clearly no great disturbance in the ori- 
ginal distribution of proprietary riglits, nor could the possessions of usurers 
show any noteworthy increase. The demands of the earlier assessments can- 
not have been excessive, nor can the old squirearchy have suffered miicli 
injury from the introduction of British rule. 

From the beginning of the fifth or last settlement onwards wc have detailed 
land-transfer statistics, whose results will be shown in the Gazetteer articles 
on each parganah ; meanwhile is given a table showing the general gains and 
losses of the various landholding classes both during the term of that assess- 
ment and before: — 


CUbs. 


Rijputs 

Brahmans 

Kayaths 

Musalmans 

Other classes, agricultural 
Ditto miscellaneous 
Money-lending classes 


Total 


Fercentage of the district held in 



1803. 

1840. 

1873 . 


41 

38 

36 


21 

19 

20 


9 

9 

8 


18 

22 

21 


8 

7 

7 


3 

2 

3 

... 

... 

$ 

5 

... 

100 

100 

100 


Dividing the term of the last settlement into three decennial periods, 
Mr. Evans shows that in the first 114,544, in the second 82,880, and in the third 
12 d, 125 acres changed hands. The vigour of alienation during the first 
decade may be explained by the famine of 1837-38, and its langour during the 


^ Board's No« 367, dated 7th September, I84i, 
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second by Mr. Wynyard’s reduction of assessment ; but its revived activity 
(luring the third is not so easily explicable. Mr. Evans attributes that acti- 
vity to indebtedness of long standing, and represents it as “ the final scene 
of a drama which had commenced many years back.’' The increasing price 
of food-grains after the mutiny should, however, have enabled landholders to 
avert the catastrophe. Confiscations on account of that rebellion, if not already 
included in the reckoning, may alford a partial explanation of the puzzling 

result. One perhaps satisfactory feature of Mr. Evans’ 

Rise in price of land. i. i • • • n i t xi 

figures IS tlio steady rise m the price ot land. In the 
first decade that price amounted to 4*5 years’ purchase of the revenue for 
usufructuary mortgage, 4*1 years’ purchase for private sale, and 2'4 for public 
auction. In the second these figures had risen to 6'6, 8'4, and 6 7 ; and in 
the third to 8*3, 11*7, and 7*8. 

Turning from the khewat to the jamabandiy from proprietary to cultivat- 
Culiivating tenants ; ing rights, wo find tenants divided into two great 
their classes and rights. classes— those with rights of occiipancy and those with- 
out. Both may be again subdivided into resident and non-resident holders. 
Tlie ex-proprietary tenants created the year after the opening of the current 
settlement by Act XVIII of 1873 have as yet had little time to multiply. 
Rent-free holders, such as the dobiswaclars, being practically proprietors, need 
not be considered here. And there remain therefore only the two classes first 
mentioned, whose statistics, as collected at settlement, are as follows: — 


Centesimal 


Class. 

Number 

of 

tenants. 

proportion 
of their hold 
ing to the 
total cultiva- 
ted arca.^ 

Average size Average rate 
of holding in, of rent per 
acres. 1 acre. 






Rg. a. p. 

^Occupancy 

1 Resident ... 

7 fi ,286 

63 

4*52 

3 15 3 

TENANTS. 

1 Non-resident 

26.467 

It 

2 74 

3 4 11 

Tenants-at- 

J Resident 

29.531 

13 

2-85 

3 15 7 

WILL, 

1 Non-resident 

17,708 

7 

2 44 

3 5 0 


It is perhaps hardly needful to explain that occupancy rights are acquired 
by continuous cultivation for twelve years. The area of land tilled by occupancy 
tenants is greatest where that of land tilled by the landlords themselves is 
least. In parganahs, that is, where proprietors have abstained from personal 
cultivation, the land which would otherwise have been their home-farm has 

^ The remaining i6 which is required to make up the hundred represents, as already men- 
woued, the land tilled by proprietors themselves. 
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become subject to occupancy rights. Thus in Tirwa, where landlords till but 
5 per cent, of the total cultivation, occupancy tenants hold 78. Conversely, 
where the proprietor farms largely himself, the occupancy holdings are fewest. 
This is the case in Muhammadabad, where, the home-hirm amounting to 2(S, 
the occupancies fill to 48 per cent. only. The cases of Pah lira, where tenant- 
right is rarest, and of Amritpur, where it is rarer than in any parganalm 
except Pahara and Muhammadabad, arc peculiar. In Pabara we have a large 
city, the capital of the district ; competition for land is keen; and proprietors 
have become too shrewd to allow tenants to acquire permanent interests in 
soil whose rent may be constantly enhanced. In Amritpur, on the other 
hand, fluvial action renders much of the cultivation so precarious and change 
ing that tenants often abandon their holdings before occupancy rights can 
accrue. Similar causes tend to make such rights rare also in Kampil, But 
in all parganahs we find the best land tilled by proprietors, or occupancy 
tenants, or both. This is simply a consequence of the fact that the best land 
has been longest under cultivation. 

The proportion of non-resident tenants is largest in parganahs which, like 
Resident and non-resU Kampil, Pahara, and those across the Ganges, consist 
dent tenants. partly or wholly of lowlands. The reason is perhajis 

this, that in the lowlands there is no highly manured zone around the village 
homestead. The best manured and cultivated plots may lie in any portion of 
the mauza. They are often on its oiitskirt, nearer the cottages of some neigh- 
bouring village than to those of their own. The peasant’s manure-heap is as 
a rule just outside his hut; and he prefers to place both hut and manure-heap 
in the village which is nearest his manured fields. Some villages have no 
inhabited site; and her^ the tenantry are almost perforce non-resident. 

The rents of that tenantry arc paid almost wholly in cash. Payments in 
kind, which were once perhaps universal, are now 
confined to but 2 per cent, of the whole cultivated 
area,^ and even this small fraction consists of the poorest lands, whicli can be 
rarely predicted to produce any crop worth reaping. 

The table last given shows no great difference in the respective rental 
rates of occupancy-tenants and tenauts-at-will. But its figures are averages 
struck on all kinds of soil ; and as occupancy-tenants generally hold the best, 
their average rate is of course high compared with that of tenants-at-will, who 
generallj^ hold the worst. The fact is tliat for the same class of land tcuants- 
at-will do pay much higher rents than occupancy- tenants. This may be proved 

^ Mr Evans* notes. The manner in which kin^l-rents are paid, by division of the standiiijj 
or garnered crop, has been sufflciently described elsewhere; see Gazr„ V, 76'77, and 623 25 , 
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ty contrasting the rates which in four different parganas they each paid for 

similar soil : — 


Rknt-rath ver acrb in 


Class of soil. 


(rau/idn or manured 
zone around home- 
stead 


General 


Kant 

juj. I 

Tdly\ 

rdm. 

Chhibj dmau. 

Bhoji 

pwr. 

Occu- 

pancy 

tenants. 

1 

Ten ant s- 
at-will. 

Occu- 

pancy 

tenants. 

Tenants- 

at-wUl. 

Occu- 

pancy 

tcuaiits. 

I'enants- 

at-will. 

Occu- 

panc.y 

tenants. 

Tenant.s- 

at-will. 

Hs. a p. 

I 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. p 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a, p. 

9 10 2 

0 1,3 7 

6 12 2 

7 9 7 

7 1.3 9 

8 10 7 

7 8 0 

8 10 10 

5 9 9 

6 15 4 

1 4 12 4 

4 13 ^2 

4 6 8 

4 11 10 

4 6 10 

5 11 0 

2 11 5 

2 12 6 

2 3 0 

2 6 0 

2 7)0 

2 6 9 

2 5 11 

2 6 7 

4 8 5 

6 7 6 

1 

4 0 1 ) 

i 

i 3 14 8 

1 

3 14 3 

;3 )3 10 

.3 7 9 , 

1 

.9 I 

I 


Except, therefore, on unirrigated soils in Chhibi-rnnau, occnpancy-tenants 
seem everywhere to pay lower rents than tcnants-at-will. But as the rents of 
the latter class are practically liable to yearly enliancement, this result might 
frurn the first have boon deemed inevitable. 

If, again, wo compare the rents of non-resident with those of resident ten- 
ants, it will in every instance save one bo found that the latter pay the high- 
est ratixs. This is equally the case whether the tenants selected be occupancy 
tenants or teriants-at-will ; whether the figures be those of individual parganalis, 
or averages for the whole district. The district averages are these : — 

Hate per acre paid by 
HcsidoiitH. Non-residents, 

1?8. 0 . p. lis. a. p. 

Occupancy-tenants ... ... 3 3 4 11 

Teuants-at-will ... ... 3 15 7 3 6 0 

The reason is obvious. An easy majority of the villages have gauhdn and 
mdnjha zones, which arc highly rented on account rather of abundant manur- 
ing than of any superior natural fertility. Tlic non-resident, wlio cannot 
manure them with the same ease as if they surrounded his homestead, is on 
iliat account asked to pay less. For outlying lands near the village where h(». 
lives he is often asked to pay more than the resident of the village in which 
they lie. 

The settlement report gives no detailed list of the castes and tribes which 
Caste-rents, according to constitute the tenantry; but into the question whe- 
Mr. hiiiott caste influences rout it enters at some length. 

It is a not unfrequently accepted theory that certain castes, such as Brahmans, 


3 4 11 

3 6 0 
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RAjputs, and K^yaths, hold at lower rates than others, such as Kisans, Ahirs, 
and Chamars, whose social position is meaner, and whose womankind are by 
custom permitted to assist tljem in field-labour. Mr. Elliott’s inquiries tend, 
however, to prove that, as applied to some parganahs of this district, the theory 
is false. Selecting 20 villages in Kanauj, without any foreknowledge as to 
their special condition, he found the following rent- rates paid in their various 
zones by members of different castes : — 


1 

Caste or tribe. 

AvBRAGB RENT RATB PBB BIOHA, SQUALLING $THS OF AN ACRE. 

Gauhdn or 
inmost 
zone. 

Mdnjha or 
middle 
zone, irri- 
gated. 

Barhetf or 
outermost 
zone, irri- 
gated. 

1 

' Mdnjha, 
^un watered. 

^ Barhet, 
unwatered. 

Tola!. 


Ra a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

fts. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

, ^ 2 ( Brdhmans 

5 6 6 

4 6 II 

2 13 4 

1 14 9 

i 0 6 

2 .3 9 

lis 








5 8 11 

4 10 1 

2 15 4 

1 14 6 

0 14 3 

2 7 11 

g 1 1 Muslims ... 

5 0 9 

4 8 3 

3 1 10 

2 1 1 

0 12 6 

3 0 7 

Kurmis, Kdclihis, and 

6 7 7 

4 6 7 

3 011 

2 0 5 

1 111 

2 7 7 

Kisuns, classes of 







professional culti- 







vators 







Others, .. 

4 6 4 

4 6 8 

2 25 4 

2 1 1 

1 2 

2 7 9 

Total ... 

6 6 7 

4 7 2 

8 0 2 

2 0 0 

1 0 6 

2 8 6 


This table bringj^ut a remarkable and most unexpected result. It shows 
that no allowance is maue for castes in the fixing of rents. It occurred to me 
that it was possible that the practice of making allowance might once have 
prevailed, and might have died out under the hard and equal pressure of our 
legal system. If this were the case, it was possible that the records of the last 
settlement might throw some light upon it. Accordingly, I took the old 
kfvatiaunls for the same twenty villages. Here again there is no trace of caste 
rates to be found.” 

But pursuing the same inquiry in Clihibrfimau, Mr. Evans arrived at a 

different result. To eliminate the discordant elements 
and to Mr. Evans. , . , _ . _ . i 

which we have seen arise from the presence or absentt 

of occupancy rights, and from the residence or non-residence of tenants, he 

confined his statistics to recording the rates paid by resident occupancy tenant^- 
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With the nature of the soil and the clan of the cultivators those rates varied 
thus : — 


Casio or tribe. 

Average rent-ratw (whether per bigha on, acre not stated, 

HOT PROBABLY TlJE LATTER) 1. 

Gauhun, 

Dumat (loam). 

Bhii f (.sand). 

Tardt (alluvial 
soil of river- 
basin. s). 

Total. 


Best. 

Worst. 

Best. 

Worst. 

Bc.st. 

Worst, 

Bc.st. 

Worst. 


PrivileRcd classes, ’BralimaTia, lUJ- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

pnts, Ki'iyatlis. Muslims 
Profcsnioual Cultivators, Kunuis, 

7 6 8 

4 13 6 

5 s 1 

2 7 1 

2 16 6 

1 11 9 

4 7 9 

.3 6 3 

4 3 5 

KacMn's, and others 

8 15 1 

r. 4 0 

6 13 4 

2 16 4 

3 2 6 

1 13 9 

4 15 n 

3 12 11 

4 7 0 

Other classes 

6 7 6 

3 14 8 

5 6 6 

2 8 7 

3 5 6 

1 12 0 

4 10 8 

3 2 4 

3 7 10 


As a rule, therefore, the professional cultivators were found paying the highest, 
the privileged classes the next highest, and the ordinary tenants tlie lowest rates, 
Tlie rise in the prevalent rates of rent can be traced with some accuracy as 


far back as the last land-assessment, whose initial 
date varies in different parganahs from 1835 to 1842, 
Tlie increase has of course arisen in two ways. There has been, first, tho 
natural and gradual rise, which during the term of tliat settlement was caused 
by the sequence of increased population, increased prices, and greater competi- 
tion for land. And there has been, again, tho artificial enhancement which was 
forced on proprietors by tlie increased demand of tlie current settlement. Ap- 
plications to enhance the rent of occupancy tenants are just after a revision of 
assessment as common as just before it they were rare. Before assessment it 
is the object of the landlord to make his routs appear as low as possible ; after 
assessment, it is of course his ambition to make tenant^^bear their share in tho 
burden of an augmenteil demand. 

Tlie all-round rate for tenants with or without rights of occupancy, in vil- 
lages for which records of the last settlement exist, varied at the beginning of 
that settlement from Rs. 4-3-9 per acre in Tirwa to Rs, 2-1-1 in Kampil. 
At the close of the settlement it nanged, in the same villages, from Rs. 4-11-2 
ill Pahara to Rs. 2-2-7 in Kampil ; and in all villages, whether with or with- 
out statistics of the past assessment, from Rs. 5-12-0 (Pahara) to Rs. 2-3-10 
(Kampil). After the enliancements caused by the increased demand of tho 
Settlement now current, the figures had risen to a maximum ol Rs. G-11-7 in 
Pahara and a minimum of Rs. 2-9-10 in Kampil. The natural rise during the 

' The question is however of sinall importance, except for the purpose of comparison with Mr. 
Elliott's llgurcM. The point to be considered is, not the incidence of rental on area, but its inci- 
dence on the various castes. 
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term of last settlement had been highest in Pah^ra, where it amounted to ’36 
per cent. ; the artificial rise, consequent on the current settlement, in Sakatpur 
(20 per cent.) ; and the incresi^e due to both causes was greatest in Pahara 
(65J per cent.) 

These figures have been condensed from a tabular statement (page 36) in Mr. 
Evans' settlement report. Looking at that statement as a whole, we are most 
struck by the inequality of the rise in the various parganahs. In two, Tirwa 
and Sakrawa respectively, the rate has actually fallen by 6 and 6 per cent. 
In Xanauj it has risen only 2, and in Saurikh and Sakatpur only 4 per cent. 
The small increase or actual retrogression in these southern parganahs is attri- 
buted to the severity of the last assessment, which forced up rents until they 
were sometimes higher than even those of the suburban Pah dra. The largo 
augmentation in Pahara itself is of course due to the competition for land 
which the neighbourhood of a large city always excites. 

Summing up, Mr. Evans notes that there appears to have been an abso- 
lute rise of rents generally throughout the district, but the rise has not been 
so large as was called for by the improvement in the land and the rise in prices.” 
This however has been the case in almost every district. In a country like 
India, where rents are regulated at least as much by custom as by competition, 
rents never advance pari passit with prices. Some striking instances of this 
fact will be found in certain parganahs of Bareilly.^ And as the cultivator is too 
often on the verge of hunger, we can only rejoice that ho derives in the first 
instance a larger benefit from the rise in prices than his landlord. 

Settlement operations were accompanied by a large number of suits for 

_ . enhancing the rents of occupancy-tenants. At the 

Enhancement suits. i i . 

beginning of those operations the number of suits 

was large as compared with the enhancements by private agreement. But 
towards the close of settlement, when tenants realized that their rents would 
be raised, and that they gained nothing by refusing to come to terms amicably, 
the number of suits diminislied, and the number of enhancements by private 
agreement increased. The area on which rents were raised, by either suit or 
agreement, amounted in most parganahs to between 70 and 90 per cent, of the 
total acreage. After such wholesale enhancements, there was of course a tem- 
poral lull in enhancement litigation. But suits are again increasing. The 
number of enhancement cases for disposal at the beginning of 1874-75 was 
but 24; in 1875-76 the number had risen to 49, and in 1876-77 to 114 

^ See for instance article on pargana Aonla, Gazr., V, 707. Mr. Moens calculates that during the 
currency of the last settlement the rent-rates of this parganah rose but insignificantly, while 
prices rose as much as 44 per cent, all round. 
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The condition of the cultivating classes differs little or nothing from their 
Condition of the culti- condition in other Diidb districts already described, 
rating classes. Enough has been said of indebtedness which is reck- 

lessly incurred and blithely borne because it seems so natural a part of 
peasant existence. Enough has been said of the causes of that indebted- 
ness— of heavy marriage expenses, of superannuated kinsmen to support^ 
and of the aversion to leave the old well and the old pipal-tree for some less 
over-populated field of labour elsewhere. The absence of great severity 
in the winter climate, the low standard of culture, early marriages, and 
other reasons, have been mentioned as rendering what seems a wretched 
existence tolerable and even pleasant. It has been sliown that the profits of 
a scanty holding can be eked out by n on-agricult iiral pursuits or by labouring 
in the fields of others. Except in times of dearth, the lot of the Indian, 
cultivator is indeed not nearly so black as it is painted. The proportion of 
suicides to population is. In the agricultural North-Western Provinces, far 
smaller than in the commercial England and Wales.^ Whether agricultural 
comfort has improved as in Bareilly, whore the peasant is said to have clis- 
cirded earthen for brazen vessels, and a simple loincloth for more substantial 
clothing, it is impossible to assert for certain. But there is no doubt that 
witliin the past forty years riglits of occupancy have multiplied exceed- 
ingly, and that with such rights is born a superior standard of prosperity. 
Some inquiries conducted by Mr. Elliott in pargana Kanauj provo this most 
satisfactorily. Investigation in twenty villages showed that the hereditaiy 
cultivator '' was better fed, better housed, better clothed, owns better and more 
bullocks, and is in general terms better off than the tenant-at-will.’' But the 
results may be thrown into the tabular form a<lopted by Mr. Elliott himself; — 


Class of tenants 

r 

U 

% O 

c5 

S p 

a o 

Bullocks. 

o 

O 

in 

8 

iki 

p 

Si 

w 

0/ 

(f! 

Ui 

O 

a 

o 

Average 
number of 
beasts per 
man. 

Occupancy tenants 

Tenants-at-will 

523 

218 

1,315 

390 

230 

80 

252 

88 

66 

7 

45 

9 

.3*8 

2-66 


Numher of tcnantB 
wearing. 


Si . 
.*2 Si 
be % 
a Si 
W ^ 


224 

4 


cS Si 
S5 ^ 


499 

SI4 


^The proportion of yearly suicides to population in dittcrent parts of India as compared with 
England may be thus shown : — ^ .... 

Centraf Provinces, 70\5 per million. Bombay ... 49 0 per million. 

England and Wales, 66*2 „ North-Western Provinces, 48*9 „ 

Madras ... 65*6 „ Bengal ... 31 3 „ 

Oiidh ... 61-4 ,, Panjab .*• 1- 7 „ 

See a paper on the Carnes and Statistics of Suicide in Indiuy read by Dr. K. M. McLood before 
tlie Bengal Social Science .Association, 1878. Contrary to the experience of European countries, 
it is chiflly the women who seek io sclf’destruction a refuge from the ills of litc.. 
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In the matter of wearing English cloths,” adds Mr. Elliott, there is not 

^ , much to be said, so few of either class wear them ; but 

Trade. . . 

in aU points that denote the prosperous agriculturist, 

the protected tenant is 50 per cent, better off' than the tcnant-at-will.’' The 
trade of the district is of course more or less regulated by the condition ol’ 
the inhabitants. As those inhabitants arc chiefly agriculturists with crude ideas 
of comfort, that trade confines itself chiefly to agricultural raw produce and a 
few simple necessities of life. The commerce in indigo-sced and cotton is 
extensive, in sugar and potatoes small. This and the surrounding districts arc 
great producers of the second commodity, which is exported either across the 
Ganges into Oudh and Rohilkhand, or down the Grand Trunk Road to the great 
Diiab emporium of Cawnpore. In return are imported the sugar and oil-seeds 
of Oudh and Rohilkhand, and the metals and cloth which from foreign coun- 
tries have found tlieir way to Calcutta and Cawnpore. The sugarcane of the 
district itself is more often fitted to produce the coarse treacly syrup known as 
gur than the refined manufacture called khdnd. Wheat, gram, and rice, with 
other pulses and grains, seem to be more largely imported from Oudh than 
exported to that province. At Ghatiya-ghat near Fariikliabad is a post of tlio 
Agriculture and Commerce Department, which registers traffic passing across 
the Ganges to or from the trans-Gangctic parganahs, Rohilkhand, and Oudh. 
The statistics thus collected are confessedly not unquestionable, but for what 
they may be worth arc given in the following tabic. The year choson k 
1877-78 



Weight: 142 12,552 1,45,205 19,016 18,611 28 23,201 1,63,883 6,551 6,979 3,83,167 1,065 ... 

(mnunda; 1 

Value 11,43.5 8,044 9,76,652 49,042 87,220 200 74,961 1,97,269 S,077 23,662 14,26.442 14,91b b 

(Rupeep) I 


H ( Weight 2,064 3 

§ 3 (naaunds) 

value 1,47,936 1 

(k) t (Bu^ees) 


39 1 9,487 j 6,844 6,267 3 2,703 13,662 338 60,400 14,r>78 ••• 

487 1,94,568 26,978 46,188 11 8,771 1,97,424 3,029 22,24,238 73,408 95, 03b 


2,703 13,652 
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• The imports mentioned in the sixth column must consist chiefly of salt, 
as saltpetre is largely exported. It has been elsewhere' explained that class A 
includes articles whose value is as a rule proportionate to their weight ; class 
B., beasts or other property reckoned by number ; and class C., goods whose 
value bears no relation to their weight. Some statistics for the two other 
registration posts — (l)at Gursahaiganj on the Farukliabad-Cawnporc metalled, 
and (2) at Siirajpur ferry on the Farukhabad-Budaun unmetalled road — have 
been kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. Fuller. They are as follows : — 



Gursahdigartj, 1876-76. 

Surajpur ftrry, 1878-79. 


Weight in 
inaunds. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Weight in 
mauuds. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Imports 

1,82,089 

24,01,808 

4.^,255 

J, 33, 186 

Exports 

1,71,010 

13,84,901 

14,993 

1,47,618 


Manufactures. 


Mncli of the tnaffic registered at Gursahdigaaj is tralTio between Cawnporo and 
Rohilkhand. It is therefore registered, either before or afterwards, at the 
Ghatiya-ghat post also. y 

Tlie amount of exports and imports is, however, likely to be greatly 
increased in the next few years by the opening of the 
light railway. The construction of the East Indian 
Lino, in concentrating the channel of trade on Cawnporo, left Farukhahad city 
stranded. The brief commercial prosperity of that capital, its present imports, 
and its remaining trade and manufactures, will be de.seribed in its Gazetteer 
article. Tlie tent factory at Fatehgarh has been noticed above, in noticing 

the Native Christians who manage it. The Govern- 
nieiit gun-carriage works at tlie same place were 
established in 1818, to supplement a central factory which had been work- 
ing at Cossipore (Kashipur), in Lower Bengal, since 1805. On the abolition 
of the latter in 1830 the whole of its plant was transferred to Fatehgarh, 
and Fatehgarh has ever since been the solo depot for supplying the forces 
of Bengal with gun-carriages and other vehicles reipiired for garrison, field, 
and siege purposes. The factory is superintended by an officer of the 
Royal Artillery, aided by a commissioned assistant of the same corps and 
six European overseers. The remainder of the working establishment 
consists of natives, who are all, except a few master- operatives, hired from 

^ Gazetteer, V., 332. 


Gun-carriago works at 
Fatehgarh. 
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day to day. The average number of men employed, including carpenters, 
smiths, filers, moulders, painters, and machinists, amounts to about 625. The 
native artisans show great ^ aptitude in learning to work machinery, but 
require constant and careful supervision. Tlie plant, some five years ago, 
included four steam-engines and eighty-seven machines for wood and iron 
work, but the number of such contrivances is constantly increasing. The 
workmen live chiefly in villages near Farukhahad and Fatehgarh. Many 
eke out their wages by the cultivation of land, and a few perhaps by the 
private practice of their handicrafts.^ 

. The manufactures of sugar and indigo, which may both be said to flourish 
in this district also, have been described in the notice on the neighbouring 
Budaun.'*^ There are several small indigo concerns worked by natives ; and 
two European planters, Messrs. Churcher and Gilmore, have between them 
13 factories. Of these the principal are Chilauli, worked by the former, and 
Ghauspur, by the latter gentleman. The indigo is seldom if ever grown by the 
factory-owner himself, who prefers to make an advance and grant a contract for 
its growth to ordinary peasant-farmers. Amongst the remaining manufactures 
of the district may be mentioned that of coarse native cloth and chintz, with 
that of saltpetre. 

In each parganah are several towns or villages where markets are held 
from once to six times‘d weekly. Those hold at tlio 

Markets and fairs. , rr.. . 

dincrent capitals are usually largest. The district can 
boast more than the usual number of fairs which, originally religious in nature, 
have afforded an opening to commerce. Whether religion, commerce, or gaiety 
be the motive which now chiefly recruits such assemblies, it is useless to specu- 
late ; but the following list of the fairs themselves, their dates, approximate 
attendance, and ostensible object, may claim to be fairly exhaustive : — 


Place. 

Parganah. 

1 

Date. 

Average 
(approxi- 
mate) at- 
tendance. 

j Ostensible religious 
object. 

Chalauli 

Kampil 

^8th of bright lialf, 
Chait ( March- 
April).* 

1,000 

Worship of Devi, the 
destroying goddess. 

Kaimganj, shrine 
of Ldljidas. 

»o. 

9th of ditto 

700 

Worship of Hannman, 
the monkey ally of 

1 R^ma. 


* From information kindly supplied, through Mr. Evans, by Colonel Henegan, R.A., la^® 
superintendent of the factory. * Gazetteer, V., 82 -a. 3 See Gazetteer article ^ 

Daipur. ^ For some explanation of the way in which time is reckoned, vid, inf, “ Weight* 

and measures.*’ 
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Place. 

Parganah. 

Date. 

Average 
(approxi- 
mate) at- 
tendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object. 

Kflimganj, temple 
ParasurAma, 

Kampil ... 

2nd of bright half, 
Chait (March- 
1 April;. 

700 

Worship of Hanurndn, 
the monkey ally of 
Rama. 

Meiidol 

Do. 

Last day of Kartik 

1 (October - Novem- 
ber), and 10th; 
bright half, Jeth 
( May- June). 

700 

Bathing in Biirhganga. 

Parauri, temple 
of Suraj Sab- 
haita near 

Do. 

1 

6th, bright half, Bha- 
don (Aiigust-Sep- 
tembor). 

200 

Worship of the sim 
(Suraj or Surya). 

Kampil 

Do. 

Middle of Kartik and 
10th, bright half, 
J cth. 

5,000 

Bathing in Burhganga. 

Ibid, Jain temple, 

Do. 

End of Chait 

1,000 

Worsliip of Neminath, 
the 22nd tirthankara 
or profdiet.' 

Bliaratpur 

Do. 

Middle of Kartik 
and loth, bright 
half, Jeth. 

4,000 

Batliing in Ganges, 

Natwara 

Shamsabad West, 

13th, dark half, Phal- 
gun (Feb r u a r y- 
Marcli), and I4tli, 
bright half, Chait. 

1,000 

Worship oC Mali Aden 
or Shiva, tlio des- 
troying god. 

Shamsabad 

Do. 

2nd to 10th, bright 
lialf. Knar (Sep- 
teniber-October). 

2,000 

Ramlila festival. 

Sakrawa 

Sakniwa 

End of Afiarh (June- 
July) and 8th, 
bright half, Knar. 

4,000 

Worship of Devi. 

Sikandarpur ••• 

Clihibramau 

Knar 

1,000 

Ranilila festival. 

birmau 

Kaiiauj 

1 

8tli, dark half. Knar, 
and 1st, dark half, 
j Chait. 

1.5,000 

Worship of Devi Sitala, 
the destroying god- 
dess as inflictor of 
small-pox. 

Bhawanipur 

Do. 

Dark half, Knar, and 
dark half, Chait. 

8,000 

Worship of Devi Go- 
bardhani, the same 
goddess as patron 
of Gobardhaii hill in 
Mathura. 

Tajpur 

Do. 

8th, dark half, Chait, 
and 8th, dark half, 
Kuar. 

3,000 

Worship of Devf Phul- 
miitti, especially by 
women. 

Mahdipur (vulgo 
Mehndipur). 

Do. 

End of Kartik, and 
10th, bright half, 
Jeth. 

15,000 

i 

Bathing in Ganges. 

Jal&labad 

Do. ••• 

Kuar 

5,000 

Ramlila. 


See Gazetteer, III., 600 . 
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Place. 

Parganah. 

% 

Date. 

Average 
(approxi- 
mate) at- 
tendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object. 

Farukhabad 

Pahara 

2nd, bright lialf, 
Asdrh. 

8,000 

The Rathjatra or cha- 
riot processions,^ at- 
tended chiefly by 
Baniyas and other 
commercial men. 

Maclluipur Toka- 
ghat. 

Po. 

End of Kartlk, and 
10th, bright half, 

Jeth. 

115,000 

Bathing at the Bisnijit 
built by Shah Bibari 
Lai. 

Barbpur 

Do. 

8th, dark half, Chalt, 

15,000 

Worship at a temple of 
Devi said to have 
been erected in the 
time of the Panda- 
vas# 

Naukhaiida 

Do. 

0tl», bright half, Ag- 
1) an ( N ovembor.- 
Dcceiuber). 

10,000 

Attended chiefly by 
hnsbnndm e n an d 
market gardeners 
( Ki.'^llans and Kacbhis). 
The fair is said to 
have been instituted 
in tlie time of NawAh 
Muzaffar Jang, but 
for what exact object 
is not slated. 

Singlrilmpur 

Bhojpur 

Kfirtik, and lOtli 
bright half, Jeth.’ 

80,000 

Worship of BAmkrisIi- 
na, an incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

Sbaiklipur 

Do. 

17tli and 18th, 

»)ainiid-ns-Sani.2 

15,000 

A Muslim festival. 

Bhojpur 

Do. 

ritli, bright half, 
Bhadon. 

8,000 

Balliing at tlie conflti- 
cnce of Bagtir and 
(langes. 

Knmalganj ... i 

Do. 

Kuar 

12,000 

Hamlila. 

Bliaopiir 

Pahara 

Do. 

16,000 

RitmUla, attended by 
citizens of Farukh- 
abad 

Pnthri 

Shamsabad East, 

13tb, dark half, Phal- 

... 

W orship of Mabadcdi 

Chilaua 

Amritpur 

Do, Chait »•. 

10,000 

1 

Festival of Devi, Kaii- 
kali _ 


Except the Saniogi fair at Kampil, and that of Ramkrishna at Sirigirarripnr, 
none of these gatherings can boast pilgrims of much further origin than the siir- 
roun(^^ng districts. The first of the exceptions is, however, attended by strangers 
from TAnk, Jaipur, and Lucknow ; the second by devout dwellers of the soutli* 
from Gwaliar and other countries. At the Shamsabad, Singirampur, Chilana, 
and a few other gatherings, order is ensured by small additional forces of police. 

iThe chariot ie that of Krishna, Jaganr.Sth, or lord of the world. The most celebrated 
car-procession of this sort is the one at Jagaunath in Urisa. *The sixth month o 

the Musalman calendar. It begins about eleven days earlier every year, and its position in our 
calendar cannot, therefore, be correctly stated. Vid, inf. “ Measures of time.** 
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From commerce to wages and prices is an easy transition. In the follow- 
ing table will be found the average rate of hire paid 

Wages* . . or 

daring difierent years of the p),st quarter-century^ to 
various classes of artisans and labourers : — 


♦ 


1 Average dailg wages of the 

i/tar. 

Class of artisan or labourer. 

1856. 

1866. 

1878, 

Field-waterers 


Aa. 1 to 2 

As. 2 

As. 2-6. 

Ploughmen ••• 


„ 1 to n 

„ U to 2 

„ 1-6 to 2. 

Kcapers 

• •• 

A 11 graiu 

reaped, or as. to 2. 

Kind-rate as in 1 866 ; 
money-rate as. 1 4 to 24 

„ 3 to 4 . 

Water-carriers 

• •• 

As. 1 to 

As. IJ to 2 

„ 1 6. 

Masons ... 

• «* 

„ to S4 

„ 3 to 6 

,, 4 to S • 

J.abourcrs 


„ 11 to 1.} 

„ 14 to 2 

„ 1-6 to 2. 

Carpenters 


„ 2i to 3,J 

„ 3 to 4 

„ 4 to 6. 

Blacksmiths ... 


„ to Hi 

„ 24 to 5 

,, 4 to 6. 

Thatchers 


„ 1 to 8 

„ li to 3 

,, 3 tiO 5. 

].o<ulmen (paliaddr) 


As. I to 2 per md., 

As. 4 to 6 per md. 

2-6 to 5« 

Litler-carricrs {kafidr) 


As. i to H 

as 2 to 44 

„ 2-6 to 3. 

Weigbmou 

1 

4 oz. (2 chhataks) 
in every rupee’s 
worth of the gi;aiii 
weighed, or as. 
to f for every 
rupcic’s worth. 

Kind-rate as in 1856 j 
money rate as. ^ 
for every rupee’s 
worth weighed. 

„ 4 to 5. 

Workers at indigo-factories 

As. to 24 

As. 2 to 4 

Ks. 5 to 6 per month. 

„ saltpetre-factories 

„ 14 to 2 

„ 14 to 2 

,, li to 6 ,, 

As. 2 to 3 daily. 

Other saltpetre workers 
(nonera). 

„ 1 to 2 

,, If to 2 

Caitnicii 

««• 

„ 8 to 12 

„ 10 to 12^ 

Ra. 3 to 4 per month. 

Bullock-drivers 

... 

„ 14 to 6 

„ 2 to 8 

A a. 1-6 to 2 daily. 

Colters (kail) 

... 

„ U to 2 

„ li to 2 

„ 1 to 2 „ 


It must be renionibenMl that these are mere averages. The rate of remunera- 


tion differs in town and in country. It varies also, of course, with regard to sex and 
ago. The ligliterkindsof agricultural labour, fur instance, are performed by women 
and children, who receive from §rds to ,^ths of a maids liire. The field-waterer s 
wages are higher when he actually raises the water tlian wlien he merely distri- 
butes it in the field; but the comparatively dear rate paid for all such work shows 
howgreatthe demaiulis for irrigation aiidirrigation-labour. Itistobe noticed that 
while field-waterors and ploughmen arc paid mostly in money, reapers are paid 
mostly in kind. The reason, of course, is that when the latter receive tVieir wages, 
the crop is the most ready and convenient medium of payment. Blacksmith.^ 
JW generally paid by the pihee, at the rate of about 4 annas for every 2^ sera of 
iron worked up. With regard to masons, it may be mentioned that those who in 
1714 built the walls of Farukhabad city received from G pies to 1;^ annas ‘\laily. 


^The wages and prices for 1856 and 1866 have been taken from Mr. W. C. Plowdcn .h troati.se 
that subject, 1871. Those for 1878 have been kindly supplied by tlio present Magistrate and 
^^ollcctor, Mr. C. Watts. wage mu.st hero include Honiotlmm more than tho labour 

oi the cartmau. The hire of his cart, and perhaps bullocks, is probably 
tahsU (Tirwa) the cartman’s labour is separately waged at as daily in 1856, and a*. U 
iQ 1806. 3 xhat from 2 to 5 falus or pyce. Sec Mr Irvine a (IibI article. 
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- Between 1856 and 1866, wages were said to have shown an almost uni- 
versal rise of one-fourth.. The rise was ascribed to the increased price of provi- 
sions, which again was thought due to the influx of silver during the American 
war and heyday of the cotton trade. But if wages rose universally, their rise was 
of course most prominent in the case of unskilled labour. Mr. Plowdea considers 
that between 1858 and 1868 the hire rate of porters increased by 14 per cent. 

Food-prices may be treated in the same tabular fashion, the years selected 
^ being 1858, 1867, and 1876. The years 1868, 1869, 

1877, and 1878 were affected by drought, and cannot 
therefore be considered fair specimens ; the year 1879 is not yet concluded:-- 


Average^ weight purchasable for one rupee in 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Barley ,«• 

Gram or chick-pea 
Moth pulse 
j^djra millet 
Judr ditto 
Masur or lentils pulse 
Bices, best quality 
„ worst ditto 


1858. 

1867. 

1879. 

Sera 35 

to 

11 

Sers 23 

to 

14 

Sers 

K 

>9 

50 

to 

13 

9a 

33 

to 

19 

»» 


» 

35 

to 

11 


26 

to 

19 

» 


>> 

40 

to 

12 


85 

to 

22 



19 

40 

to 

12 


27 

to 

19 

9> 

16^-’ 

9) 

42 

to 

12 

19 

26 

to 

19 

>» 

•4 


I, to 9 


1 fill to 14J 




»» ® 3a 


Arhar pulse 

e«4 

... 



.. 


»> 

S8- 


>1 

'4 

Mdsh ditto 


... 


9— 



SOi 


tf 

10 

>2r6 

Mung ditto 


••• 

99 

30 

to 

lU 

tf 

30 to 

20 

tt 

2 

Fcas ... 


«#• 


• 

- 


19 

27J 


99 

19 

ICaa 

Kakni millet 



> 

38 



>9 

32 to 

284 

99 

10 

i»r« 

Maize ••• 




50 

to 

13 

9>* 

43^ to 

30 

99 

>9r« 

jRausa pulse 

••• 

••• 


50 

to 

13 

» 

32 to 

23 

1 

10 

Marua millet 


•»* 

}9 

57 



>9 

38 


t# 

IS 

Sama ditto 

• •• 

M. 

9 > 

38 



99 

33 


99 

j4 

Kodai ditto 



99 

38 



9» 

25 


99 

s 

•»i6 


^ The averages are taken by tahsils, the lowest and highest being shown. 
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Of the t»alpable rise in prices between 1854< and 1871 Mr. E C. Bnck^ 
writes as follows : — “ An examination of the list of prices since 1803 shows that 
there are three well-marked periods. The first was previous to the famine of 
1817, the second between the famine of 1817 and 1854, and the third between 
1854 and the present time. On an examination of the whole period between 
1803 and 1871, it appears that the number of times whicli the price of wheat 
rose above 24 sers a rupee is equal to the number of times which the price of 
wheat fell below 24 sers. Excluding the four great famine years, 24 sers 
may, therefore, be taken as the medium price of wheat,^ Now from 1803 to 
1817 the price of wheat never fell below 24 sers. From 1837 to 1854 the 
price was 19 times above and 16 times below 24 sers, and from 1854 to 
3871 it was 3 times above and 13 times below 24 sers. There is therefore 
an unmistakable rise in prices since the commencement of the century ; and 
it is a noticeable fact that although the price rose twice, in times of scarcity 
during the second period, above the maximum obtained in the third period, 
and several times to a height above the average, yet it always returned by a 
rapid and violent oscillation. But in the last period there has been no sign 
of the recovery of the price to its former condition. On the contrary, there is 
every appearance of its inclination to maintain a higher and more unvarying 
level. Still I think it would be advisable to suspend final judgment until 
the recurrence of a series of undeniably favorable seasons. Should these fail 
to restore prices to the average level maintained during the second period, the 
rise in prices will be unmistakable.” 

It should be added that the average prices of the principal grains for eaoh 
decade since the cession have been as follow : — 
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The prices of 1876^, quoted in the table first given, show that since Mr. 
Buck wrote the upward tendency has been maintained. 

From what has been already said under the heading of “ trade and mann- 
Money-lending and in- factures,” it is obvious that the district offers but little 
terest, variety of investment to the speculator. Land, loans, 

and the grain trade seem to absorb almost all superfluous capital. The rale 
of interest charged in small transactions, when articles are pawned, ranges 
from 9 to 10 per cent, in Farukhabad city, and from 12 to 15 per cent, iu 
the country. It is usual to require in pawn goods to the value of one and a 
half times the sum lent. When merely personal security is given, from 18 to 
37| per cent, is considered a not extortionate rate. Turning from small to 
large loans, we bear that when jewels or other valuable goods are pledged, 
interest at from 6 to 12 per cent, only is demanded ; and when one banker 
lends to another on personal security, as little as C to 9 per cent. When 
land is mortgaged, the rate is from 10 to 24 per cent., according to the charac- 
ter of the borrower.' 

The whole system of agricultural loans is peculiar, and demands separate 

notice. Most husbandmen mu.st borrow, either to pay 
Agricultural loans. i , • , 

their rent, or to buy their seed, or even to supply 

themselves with food until the harvesting of the crops. Grain borrowed for tke 

last-named puiqiGse is named khad, a word from the same root as the verb 

khdria, to eat ; but witli the prefix of hij or seed added, the title is sometinus 

applied to grain borrowed for any purpose. Money-loans are known as tukiki 

that is, a “ strengthener” or “ comfort.” 

More than one form of grain-loan here prevalent has found doscriptiou in 
^ the notice on Bareilly. Here, as there, the lender 

^ takes advantage of the natural fall in prices between 

the time of sowing, when they are highest, and of reaping, when they arc low- 
est. The terms of the account are astutely shifted from kind to cash when 
grain is dear, and from cash to kind when it is cheap. Thus, if 10 sers of 
seed are borrowed for the spring sowings in Kdrtik (October-November), when 
the price is Rs. 4 per maund of 40 .sers, the lender’s books debit the borrower 
with Re. 1. At the reapings in Baisdkh (April-May), when the raarket-rato 
has fallen to (let us say) Rs. 2 the maund, the cash figure is re-converted to 
grain, and the debt appears as 20 sers. Interest is now added at the rate of 
25 per ceht., which raises the sum to 25 sers. But the exaction does not cease 
here, and the addition of an extra ser per maund makes the total weight 

* Thus Mr. Evans’ notes and Mr. I'upp’s Imperial Gazetteer One would have thought, however, 
that the rate of intere-st dependc4 rather on the nature of the title to the property iuortg»ge<l- 
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payable 26 sers. This extra («ip) payment, and the fact that 1} {aawa) is 
theoreticallyreturned whereone was borrowed, give the rate {hhdo) heredescribed 
the name of up sawdia. As a matter of fact, much more than 1^ times the 
loan is re-paid. In the extreme case just taken the debtor returns 2.i-foId. 

The deorhiya or “ half as much again” system' resembled in principle the 
dp sawdia. While, however, no extra ser in the maund was required, the 
theoretical interest amounted to 50 per cent. It is pleasant to know that this 
grinding rate has now become aloiost if not entirely obsolete. It gave to the 
Mtow&ri grain-dealers their nick-name of Athbdrhiya or “ eight-twelvers,” the 
men who expected 12 in return for 8. 

Grain for food is borrowed whenever required from the dealer, and debit- 
ed at its money value to the borrower’s account in his books. To ensure re- 
payment of this and similar loans, the lender (byohdra) is sometimes placed in 
possession of the debtor’s ripening fields. An estimate of the crop is made on 
the 15th of Aghan (November-December), if that crop be an autumn, and on 
the Akhtij, or 18th of Baisakh (April-May), if it be a spring one. From the 
weight or money-value of the out-lurn, the interest on the loan (and presum- 
ably the landlord’s rent) is first deducted. Afterwards is subtracted the prin- 
cipal ; and the balance, if any, is left to the debtor. It too often happens that 
there is no balance, or a balance to debit ; and in this case the borrower 
remains at the mercy of his master the grain-dealer. In such transactions as 
these there is no fixed tariff of interest. The rate depends entirely on the 
lender’s opinion of his debtor’s solvency. 

Money for rent is often borrowed, on personal security ; and in this case 
Ana in money. interest may range as high as the half-anna per 

rupee monthly, or 37^ per cent, yearly, already men- 
tioned. Sometimes, however, a bond is taken that the loan shall be re-paid 
with 25 per cent, interest, at time of reaping. On other occasions the money 
is repaid in instalments, and the system is then called ughdi. A. for instance 
borrows Ks. 100. To begin with Rs. 2-8-0 are deducted, half for writing 
expenses, and half as a fee (hammotar) for the creditor’s Brahman servant, who 
wdl come round to recover the later instalments. The initial net amount 
received by A. amounts therefore to but Rs. 97-8-0, but ho will be required to 
pay Rs. 10 monthly for a whole year, or Rs. 120 in all. Calculated on the net 
sum borrowed, the interest amounts to something over 23 per cent. ; but if A. 
fail to pay any of his monthly instalments, he must pay thereon further inter- 
est at the rate of J an anna per rupee monthly. If, therefore, none of the 

i(«L***'*'”* Gorakhpur and Champaran ; in Bareilly called deorha nirahh 
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instalments for the preceding eleven months were paid, the whole debt would 
at the end of the year amount to Rs. 140-10-0, and the interest on the net loan 
would reach something over 44 per cent. 

In describing the weights of the district, precedence should be granted to 

the ofiScially recognized Government standards. Their 
Measures of weight. . , _ • i i ^ 

unit, the tolay weighs about | oz. avoirdupois. Five 

tolas ~ 1 chAdM/o, 16 chhataks=al ser^ 5 seers -il panseri^ and 8 panseris** 
1 man or maund. The tola weighs as much as one, the ser as much as 
eighty Government rupees ; and the value of the maund in pounds avoirdupois is 
111*725, that is, almost as much as an English cwt. The ser is employed 
chiefly in the weighment of spices, medicinal herbs, fruits, refined sugar, thread, 
copper, brazen and iron vessels, pewter, lead, and, strangely enough, milk* 
The maund is used mainly as a measure of grain, pulse, turmeric, clarified 
butter, oil and oil-seeds, morinda (S) dye, hemp,’ indigo-seed, chalk, yellow 
clay, unrefined sugar, and salt. So much for the Government weights. In 
the sale of flour and pulse by retail, a ser weighing eighty-five instead of 
eighty rupees' is employed ; and in villagift' markets, two other country” sors, 
a large and a small, are current. The proportion of these latter to the official 
ser may bo roughly expressed as follows ‘Government ser 16, smaller coun- 
try ser 17, and larger country ser, 22. Or, if the proportion be expressed in 
terms of the Government ser, the small country ser equals 
If of that weight. For gold and silver ornaments an entirely different stand- 
ard exists, vie., 8 chanwals = l rati, 8 ratis = l m&sha, 12 mdshassal tola, and 
6 tolas =b1 chhatak. The clianwal was originally, as its name shows, a grain of 
husked rice. The rati is the seed of the m'dlhati or Indian liquorice {Abrus 
precatorins). It is a small red pea with a black small spot on it, and is per- 
haps on that account sometimes called chaslim-i-khnrds, or cock s-eye. The 
difference in the respective number of chhataks contained by the goldsmith’s 
and the Government tolas should be noticed. It reminds one of the English 
custom, whereby the ordinary pound (avoirdupois) has a smaller number of 
ounces than that (troy) used by jewellers. 

Measures of distance or area are all founded on the kadl^m or pace. This 
Length ordinary male walker, but equak 

the distance which a woman, carrying a full water-pot 
on her head, would traverse in two steps. The koa theoretically measures 1,909 
kadams : but in practice its length varies, even within the district. In the 
Kdimganj tahsil, as in Rohilkhand, it is equivalent to about a mile and-a-half 
English ; but in the south of the district, as for instance in the Tirwa tahsil, 
it is quite equal to two miles. Taking the kadam as 1^ yards, which may be 
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Area. 


And time. 


considered its average length, we get a result for the kos of 2,863^ yards, or 
1*627 of a mile. For smaller measurements, as for instance those of timber 
and cloth, the English yard (gaz) is used. 

The local higha is the square of 20 kadams, measured by rope {juvi) ; but 
as this rope is stretched between the hands of two men 
standing one at either end, and as weight thereby 
diminishes its length, that length is actually fixed at 22 kadams. In the bigha, 
as in the kos, there are local Variations. The Government bigha is small, mea- 
suring but 2,756 square yards, or *5694 of an acre; and the acre therefore con- 
tains 1*7561 bighas.^ But if the Government {jpahka) bigha is small, the local 
[kacha) bighas are smaller. The general proportion borne by the latter to the 
former is as 1 to 3 ; the official containing from 3~ local bighas in the Aligarh, 
to 2^ in the Tirwa tahsil. The standard used by the opium and canal depart- 
ments is tlip Akhari bigha of 3,025 square yards, or 0 625 of . an acre ; and of 
such bighas the acre contains 1*6. 

Turning to measures of time, we ^nd no less than four seras in common use. 

These are Sambatol’ Vikramaditya, used only 

by Hindus, ahd dating from 57 B.C.; (2) the Hijri, used 
only by Musalrnans, and dating from Muhammad’s flight to Madina, A.D. 622 ; 
(3), the Fadi of Akbar, which, used in revenue accounts, began with the lunar 
Hijri year 963 (1555 A.D.), and has continued concurrently with the soli-lunar 
Sambat years ; and (4), the Christian with its solar calendar. The Hindu Sdka 
jcra of Saliv4hana, dating from 78 A.D., is too little in vogue to be considered. 

The Sambat year is called limi-solar because it consists of what are term- 
The Hindu year and luni-solar months. The year itself is solar, and 
within a fraction of the same length as our own.^ It 
is divided, moreover, into twelve equal parts or months ; but all festivals and 
dates are reckoned, not by these simple divisions, but by lunar months, begin- 
ning with each new moon and containing thirty days each. Hence,” writes 
Dr. Forbes, ''though the month Baisakh begins de jure about the 11th of 
April, it may have commenced de facto from one to twenty-eight days sooner.” 
These lunar months are kept concurrent with solar time by the intercalation, 
Q'lid sometimes omission, of months and days. The intercalation of a day is 
familiar enough in our own leap-year. 

As, therefore, the Hindu corrects his calendar by a solar standard, it is 
always easy to find with sufficient accuracy to what month of our year, or to 

^Or more roughly speaking, the bigha is a square of 69^ yards, and equals about ^ths of an 
acre.^ 2 Hindu’s allowance for the precession of the equinoxes, gives his year 

a tendency to fall slightly behind ours. 
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what year of our »ra, his month or his year corresponds. The correspondence 
of the months may be thus shown ; — 

1, Baisakli«April-May, 6. §hadon “ Aiigt.-Septr. 9, Pus «Decr.-Jany, 

2, Jeth =sMay-June. 6. Kufir or Asin«Septr.-()ctr. lo. Mdf<h «.Tany.-Feby. 

3, Asirh — June-July. 7. Kartik ssOctr -Novr. li. Piialgun*Feby -Mar(!h. 

4, Sawan » July-August. 8. Aghan «Novr.,Decr. 12. Chait «=» March- April. 

The Christian year may be ascertained by simply deducting 57 from the Sarn- 
bat. When, however, we wish to translate a Hindu day of the month into its equi- 
valent of the European new style, it is best to consult an almanac. The days of 
the Hindu month are reckoned somewhat after the Greek fashion — that is, a 
fashion entirely different from our own. The month is divided into two halves, 
called the bright or waxing (sndi) and the dark or waning (badi) ; the days being 
numbered from one to fifteen in each half. Thus, “Wednesday, the first of January, 
1879,” would be rendered Piis, bright half, 8tli Sambat 1935, Wednesday. The 
(lays of the week arc narncal in much the same manner and serjinmce^as our own, 
after the sun, the moon, and the planets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, andSaturn. 
But if it is easy to ascertain the Ea^jlean equivalent for a Hindu month 

The Muhammadan year ^ 

and months. the Hijri mra. The Muhammadan year is lunar, 

containing twelve months, of which each should count from the actual visibility 
of the new moon. Chronologically, however, the months are made up to 80 
and 29 days alternately ; and an intercalary day being added eleven times in 
a cycle of thirty years, the average length of the month is something under 
29 days 12J hours. For the same reason, the year averages something over 
SSI days 8f hours. Nearer to solar correctness the conservatism of Islam 
cares not to bring it. And the result is that the Muslim counts 101 years where 
the rest of the world counts 98; while a Muslim month, in little over a third of a 
century, has fallen in every month and season of the Julian calendar, llahi 
means spring; but the month so called often lends a spurious freshness to autumn. 

The Christian year corresponding to the Hijri may, however, be approximately 
discovered thus : — From the given number of Muhammadan years deduct 3 per 
cent., and to the remainder add 621-54. The sum is the period of the Christian 
sera at which the given Musalmau year ends. This rule is founded on the fact that 
100 lunar years almost equal 97 solar years, there being only some eight days ol 
difference. A more accurate proportion would, as just pointed out, be 101 
to 98 solar, but this would lead to a rule less convenient for practical use. 

When greater accuracy is required, and when the year, month, and day ok 
the Muhammadan sera are given, the corresponding period of tlie Christian 
sera may bo found still more closely by the following rule Express the 
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Musalmdn date in years and decimals of a year, multiply by *97, and to the pro- 
duct add, as before, 621*54. The result will be the period, exact to within a 
few days, of the Christian oera. And if in the Musalm^ln date the day of the 
week is given, the precise day of our calendar may be determined. 

The twelve Musalmdn months arc named as follows : — Muharram, Safar, 
Rabi the First, Rabi the Second or Last, Jumdd the First, Jumdd the Second 
or Last, Rajab, Shabdn, Ramazan, Shawwdl, Zi Kaada, and Zi Hijja. Except in 
the case of Friday the Sabbath, which is called Congregation day, and of Thiirs- 
day, which is called Congregation eve, the Hindu names for days of the week 
are most often adopted. 

The Fasli or harvest year was a compromise invented by Akbar s advisers. 

The Fasli or hurveat They saw the great inconvenience of the Muslim lunar 
twelvemonth, and found in the Hindu year a solar 
measure sufficiently correct for their purpose. But the Hijri sera they dared not 
alter. It was ordered therefore that for official purposes the Sambat year should 
be adopted, and that it should bear tlHB|pmbeT of the Hijri year (963) then 
current. In its first year, then, thefSmmra corresponded with the Hijri; but 
between the two the difference of sol^^d lunar years has since produced much 
divergence. Akbar^s measure only resulted, indeed, in making confusion worse 
confounded. The Sambat and Hijri aeras continue to exist side by side with the 
fasli; and since the introduction of a British agricultural year, the policy of retain- 
ing this failure of the sixteenth century may be doubted. The year of the iasli 
can be converted into the year of the Christian mra by adding 592*93 to the 
former. The months and days of the fasli are of course those of the Sambat year. 

So much for the larger demarcations of time, the years and the months. 
The division of the day into watches, gharis, winks, and bipals, has been men- 
tioned in the Biidaun notice.^ 

As early as the end of the sixteenth century and of AkbaFs reign Kanaiij had 
a mint for copper coinage. When this was abolished 
is unknown; but probably when the Bangash Naw.-ibs 
established a mint for silver coinage near Farukhabad itself. The new institu- 
tion stood within what are now the limits of the Fatehgarh cantonments. 
About 1755, during Naw&b Ahmad’s absence at Dehli, his brother Shaista 
bad struck several thousands of rupees worth seventeen annas each; but 
these were mostly destroyed under the NawaVs orders. It will afterwai'ds 
be seen that this Naw^ib had a particular fondness for new coins ; and during 
bis reign the mint must have done a large buvsiness. In 1802 its manage- 
ment passed into the hands of the East India Company, who for a long 

1 Gazetteer, V., 87. 
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time coined rupees stamped with the name of the Dehli Emperor Shdh 
iklam. In 1824, not long after the mint had begun to issue the Company’s 
own rupees, it was closed.% The machinery was removed to Calcutta. 
The Farukhabad rupee weighed, as already mentioned,^ 169*2 grains troy, . 
whereof 158*2 were pure silver and the remainder alloy. But it is now 
becoming very rare. While recommending in 1832 the restoration of. thy 
mint, the Farukhabad Commissioner informs us that “ with landlord and 
tenant it is a general practice, when their circumstances are prosperous, to 
melt down Farukhabad rupees for ornaments for their wives and children 
The statistical portion of this essay may be closed with some brief account of 
District receipts the distriet iuGorne and expenditure. To what these amounted 
ana expenditure. three out of the past twenty years can be tints shown - 


* Hccoipts. 

1863-64.1 

1 

1870-71. 

1877-78. 

Expenditure. 

1863-64. 

1870-71. 

1877-78. 


Ks. 1 

its. 

Hs. 


Ks. 

~~r7. 

Us. " 

Land revenue 

1 1,93,820 1 Ll 7,100 

lO,3S,3b6 

Revonue charges. 

94,680 

86,790 

1,53, *13 

Stamps 

12,840 

33/280 

1.61,1^9 

JB.xcise (including 

2,891) 

4,1 80 

3,301 

JUiacellaneous and 

... 



opii^m). 


280 


revenue re- 




- Assessed taxes ... 

650 

150 

ceipts. 




Stamps ... 

6,510 

6,570 


Medical receipts 

»•« 

... 

••t 

fcjiettlcment 

33,680 

65,970 

... 

(L. and J.) 




Judicial charges... 

97,630 

71,128 

1,23,959 

Police 

26,200 

164280 

4,736 

police, district and 

1,05,370 

1,60,266 

1,54,396 

Public works ... 


... 

... 

rural. 




Income tax ••• 

66,740 

1,14,600 

24,306 

Public works 

» « • 

• •• 

3 1,47,374 

Local funds ... 

1,32,364 

2,66,919 

2,82,712 

Provincial and 

96,677 

1,96,363 

1,84,456 

Post-offico ... 

66,927 

35,922 

22,863 

local fund. 




Medical •.« 

•M 

*»• 

0m* 

Post-office ... 

12.920 

46,077 

27,179 

Education 

... 

220 

1,120 

Medical ... 

3,270 

4,740 

12,562 

Excise 

87,850 

73,910 

46,315 

Educational ... 

... 

6,470 

11,734 

Canal (water-rate 

23,022 

18,692 

90,995 

Canal 

... 

472 

.3,490 

colloctions). 


Cash and transfer 

4,53,437 

1,22,794 

2,63,102 

Eorcst 

... ’ 

... 

... 

remittances. 


3,68,394 


Ca.sh transfer re- 

14,04,890 

67,108 

8,76,636 

Transfer receipts 

22,19,837 

mittances. 


and money orders. 


48,403 

60, 111 

Transfer receipts 

14,62,803 

38,084 

67,316 

Municipal funds. 

37,045 

8,85.479 

and money orders. 



Advances (recover- 

l,ii92{ 

13,078 

Municipal fuuds,.. 

86,116 

49,429 

60,889 

able). 


14,080 

19,381 

Kecoveriea ,,, 

21,052 

3,312 

9ir> 

Pensions 

9,860 



Ledger and sav- 

Included 

96,148 

33,223 

Bates and fares ... 

In eluded 

in Local 

Funds. 

ings bank depo- 

in depo- 







sit. 

sit. 


8,342 

Ledger and sav- 

Included 

1,39,481 

30,70.5 

Miscellaneous ... 

2,810 

240 

ings bank depo- 

in depo- 

Jail 

11,180 

39,650 

91,634 

4,T48 

sit. j 

sit. 



Begistratipu 

... 

4,622 

Miscellaneous 

800 

6,940 

1,000 

Deposits ... 

2,83,150 

Included 

2,00,888 

with 

1 6I;3()2 

3,145 

Jail ... 


1,611 

18,346 

Malikana ... 

RGgistratio4 

Deposit 


9,336 

10,224 


Land 

Revenue. 

2,22,085 

9.394 

7,450 

15^83,460 

9,06,124 

1,61,144 

Military 

4,25,606 

2,08,632 


Interest and refunds 

1,780 

4,950 





Famine relief 

... 

... 





works (F. cli.) 





Total «.« 

60.96,863 21,92,308 

28,91,296 

Total ... 

'42,83.621117,69,094 

19,42,536 


> Gaasetteer, V,, 637. = Letter dated 7th dune, 1832, and preserved ip ®oard^s reconK 

® The public-works receipt accountK arc not kept by <lifltricts, and cannot therefore be 6 
'Xhe Httinu reiisoQ prevents the entry of the expenditure for 1863*64 and 1870-7 U 
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Sevet'al items of the above account may require some explanation. 

Municipalities and house- The municipal funds are collected and disbursed, 
tax towns, chiefly on police, conservancy, and public works, by 

the corporation of Farukhabad-cttm-Fatehgarh. In 18 l.esser towns or 
villages (Amethi, Chhibramau, Jaldlabad, Kaimganj, Kamiilganj, Kanauj, 
Makrandnagar,Miran-ki-sarai, Miyanganj, Muhammadabad, Nlmkarori, Saurikh, 
Shamstibad, Singirdmpur, Taigrfim, Thatia, Tirwa, and Yakiitganj^) a house 
tax is levied under Act XX. of 1856 on well-to-do residents. It is assessed, 
under the superintendence of the Magistrate, by a panchdyat or committee 
representing the townspeople. Tlie income and outlay, both of sucli towns 
and of the single municipality, will be detailed in the Gazetteer articles 
on each. 


The income-tax was abolished in 1872. Under the Act of 1870, it 
Income and license- 1870-71 assessed upon all profits exceeding 

II'S. 500, at the rate of 6 pies in the rupee. The 
actual assessment amounted for the whole district to Rs. 1,19,909. There 
were 1,875 incomes of between Rs. 500 and 700 per annum ; 408 of 
ootween Rs. 750 and 1,000; 2GofbeWeen Rs. 1,000 and 1,500; 110 between 
Rs. 1,500 and 2,000; 187 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; 84 between Rs. 10,000 
and 1,00,000; and 8 above Rs. 1,00,000. The license-tax, imposed by Act VIII. 
of 1877, yielded in 1878-79 a return of Rs. 48,631. 

Excise is levied under Act X. of 1871. The following table will ^how that 
the receipts have late years been more or less .stationary: — 


Year. 

Still- 

head 

duty. 

Distil* 

lery 

fees. 


RS4 

Rs. 

*872-73 ... 

23,907 

39 

>873.74 ...j 

23,446 

39 

1874-75 ... 

21,685 

38 

1875-76 ... 

20,605 

27 

1876-77 ... 

19,960 

21 


Fees for Fines I 

license to ) Mridak and Gross Gross Not 

sell nativ^e, Drugs. a.n<l Tdri. Opium,! mis- re- oli.ir- re- 


or English chaiidu. 

liquor. 

Ry. Ka. Rs. Rs. 

14,125 I9,d39 928 11,045 

14,487 14,749 863 11,086 

10,513 16,736 1,730 7,663 

15,437 18,744 1,648 13,427 

16,628 16,276 1,826' 9,127 


cel la- ceipts. gee. ceiptsf, 
neous. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. lis. Ks. 

2,082 6 71,770 2,650 69,120 

1,391 68 69,118 3,367 (*6,76l 

2.137 36 66,521 2,7l0 63,811 

2,502 18 ,72,201 2,874 69,327 

1,461 3 63,200 2,908 60,298 
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Stamp duties are collected uuder the Stamp Act (I. of 1879*) and Court- 
fees Act (VII. of 1870;. The following table shows, for the same period as the 
last, the revenue and charges«under this head ; — 


Year. 

Hundi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue-and- 
black do- 
cument 
stamps. 

Court- fee 
stamps. 

Duties, pe- 
nalties, and 
miscella- 
Deous. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net 

receipts. 

1872- 73 ... 

1873- 74 .. 

1874- 76 ... 

1875- 76 ... 

1876- 77 .. 

Bs. 

6,134 

6,032 
6,089 i 
4,490 
6,351 

Rs. 

96,179 

81,493 

83,398 

27,674 

29,190 

Rs. 

95,797 

1,23,546 

1,20,»»41 

1,04,639 

1,24,376 

Bs. 

329 

lO.H 

263 

365 

46 

Ks. 

1,31,438 

1,61,964 

1,59,797 

1,36.899 

1,68,963 

Ks. a. p. 

3,336 6 0 

1,V40 10 0 
2,339 2 4 

2,962 i9 10 
2,290 7 0 

Rs. 

1,28,102 

1,59,323 

1,57,467 

1,33,936 

1,56,742 


Judicial statistics. 


In 1876-77 there were 4,639 documents registered under the Registration 
Act (VIII. of 1871), aud on these fees to the amount of 
Begifltration. 9,264 were collected. The expen;se>s of cstablisli- 

mentand other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 4,742. The 
total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
Rs. 16,47,896, of which Rs. 15,10,318 represent immovable, and the remainder 
movable property. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 
number of cases tried. This amounted in 1878 to 
15,567, of which 5,525 were decided by civil, 3,867 by 
criminal, and 6,175 by revenue courts.^ 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and three 
Medical ebargea and branch dispensaries. The first is at Farukhabad; the 
sanitary statiatica. three latter are those of Pannu Ldl at Fatehgarh, of 

Kaimganj, and of Mir5n-ki-sarfti. At these institutions cases are treated and 
medicines dispensed by Native Doctors, under the general supervision of the 
Civil Surgeon, The diseases which most often call for treatment are the pro- 
Tailing endemics — intennittent or remittent fever, stoi^e in the bladder, and 
hydrocele. The first two,” writes Dr. Reid, are attributed to a presumed 
malarial influence or telluric poison ; the third to a hypermucous secretion, 
precipitating the urinal salts of a vegetarian drinker of water which has been 
acted on by kunkur (limestone); and the fourth to the influence, on the 
[feretory function of the tunica vaginalis, of the cold morning bath followed 
by a warm one from the wet dhoti (loin-cloth).” Of late years, he con- 
Vinues^ there has apparently been less calculus and more fever. Amongst other 

' This Act has lately superseded thatCXVII.) of 1869. * fu the preceding year the total 

number of revenue cases 1^ been d,947 only, and cases of all kinds had been fewer. 
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maladies which have diminished the chief is small-pox. The reason of its 
decline may be sought in the increasing operations of the Government vaccina- 
tor. In 1873-74 as many as 6,521 out of 7,886 such operations were success- 
fill; in 1874-75, 5,893 out of 7,420; 7,078 out of 7,965 in 1875-76; 9,506 out 
of 10,166 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877-78, 12,391 out of 12,920. From time to 
time an epidemic of cholera fatalises the rainy season, and the last such visita- 
tion was in 1875. The hot-weather is the usual season of small-pox, and the 
debateable period between rains and winter is the time when fevers flourish 
most. The following table shows what during five recent years have been the 
principal causes of mortality: — 


! 

year. 

Fever. 

Small-po*. 

1 

Powel com- 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

1 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
popula- 
tion. 

1873 

8,919 

1,493 

837 

63 

781 

12,581 

13*69 

1874 

11,313 

3,305 

1,436 

54 

1,205 

17,814 

19*39 

1876 

13,2'^: 

' 283 

2,54 

2,323 

1,7.^4 

20,6(>9 

22 43 

1876 ... 

16,414 

6.33 

2,948 

266 

3,490 

23^00 

25*25 

1877 

12,647 

798 

IpSlO 

12 

3,9.8 

18,711 

18*25 


The chief pecularity of the treatment adopted by native physicians is the 


prescription of cooling medicines for diseases sup- 

Nfitlvc mcdiciDe. , ^ 

posed to arise from heat, and of heating medicines 

for those ascribed to cold. ♦ On the same principle, all foods are divided into 

two natural^ classes, hot and cold, which ju’e respectively deemed to cause hot 

and cold, or cure cold and hot diseases. There are, however, two classes of native 

specialists who disregard the thermometrical source of the malady. The Yun- 

nauis or Grecians prescribe cooling, and the Misrdnis or Egyptians heating 

medicines for all diseases, whatever their supposed origin. A sufficiently 

exhaustive list of the drugs used by such empirical practitioners will be found 

in the Etdwa notice.^ Many of the simples employed are not without their 

value in scientific pharmacy ; but the variety of vegetables which contribute to 

the druggist's stock-in-trade is surprising. Almost every common plant, if 

not poisonous, is laid under requisition ; and a list kindly supplied by Dr. Reid 

shows also some plants which are foreign and uncommon. Pumpkins and 

pears, mango-leaves and inelonseed, violets (binafsha) and onions, are mingled 

in strange confusion. The minerals used are comparatively few, but 

include several precious stones, such as rubies, pearls, and lapis-lazulL^ 

^ ArUflcial heatinf?, as in cookery, has nothinpr to do with the matter. * Gazetteer, IV., 

203. ^Ilow these arc applied is not shown. 
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And the animal portion of the pharmacopoeia is limited to siiet, wa*, and 


leeches. 

The diseases 

Cattle disease. 


which attack 'cattle are chiefly the same as those already 
described in tlie Budaim notice, vis., rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease.^ The first is known when 


light as ehecitaky and when malignant as hedam : the second as kkurpaka. Dr. 
Reid mentions a third disease, aphra, which from its name would appear to be 
accompanied by a distention of the belly. 

The earlier history of the district has Ircen told in the introduction to this 
History. Hindu period, volume, and a very brief recapitulation will suffice 
legendary. to remind the reader of the principal facts. In both 

legend and chronicle Farukhabad is rich. Blessed with a primawal civiliza- 
tion it became the site of three cities which attracted the notice of the 

poet, the pilgrim, and the traveller. Kampil or 
EampiU Kampilya is mentioned in the Mahabarata as tbe 

capital of Southern Panchala. It was here that King Drnpada established 
his court when ejected from the northern half of his realm here that the 
fiveP&ndavas married his daughter Draupadi. The lunar dynasty, repre- 
sented by Drupada, had according to the Puranas reigned hero for some 
generations. Whether solar princes ever hold sway at Kampil is doubtful ; 
but Rama, the great hero of tbe solar line, is still invoked at rustic festivals 
as lord of that city.® It is in the sacred poem (Ramayana) recounting his 

adventures that Sankisa or SanfcAsya is mentioned 
Sankisa. gj.g(. ^jme. This, the second ancient city of 


the district, is described as founded upon tbe banks of the Ikshumati or Kali 
Nadi by a prince of the line of Ikshvaku. In the same poem St. Viswa- 

mitra tells Rama bow tbe third great city, Kanauj, 
Kanauj. founded ; how it derived its name of “the hump- 

backed maiden {kanya-kubja)” from the founder’s daughters, deformed by tbe 
curse of a hermit whose love they had despised. 

But it is not only for poetic legends like these that Kanauj is distinguished. 

In the town of tbe humpbacked maidens tbe district 
Buddhist period. finds the nucleus of its early history. That history 

may be said to begin in the third century before Christ, when the great Bud- 
dhist King Asoka is reigning. He built at Kanauj two relic-temples, and 
at Sankisa one of his ubiquitous pillars. He was succeeded by other Buddhist 
monarchs, notably the Gupta dynasty which ruled Kanauj from the beginning 


' Gazetteer, V., in,V4. 
Ahichhatra in Bareilly. 


» Gazr., V, 643 Tlie capital of Northern Panchila waft 
3 See account of the Deotban fealiralv Md 591. 
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of the Sdkct a^ra (78 A.D.) until the fifth or sixth century after Christ.^ The 
(second and greatest king of this line was Samudra Gupta, and of his wide 
domains Prinsep thinks that Kanauj itself was capital The Guptas were, 
either immediately or after a short interval, sucecdcd by another Buddhist 
dynasty called the Aditya or Vallabhi. The date of their accession is fixed 
at about 580 A.D. ; and they early acquired the whole of Northern India 
from Nepal to the Narbada, from Kashmir to Assam. Kanauj was now at 
the zenith of its prosperity, and the capital of modern Hindustan. But in 
the reign of SilMitya (614-40) this great empire was again reduced, and 
we see traces of the returning ascendancy of Brahmanism. The sway of 
Buddliism must have lasted nf3ar a thousand years ; and it is chiefly from 
the accounts of Buddhist pilgrims that the historian of this period supplements 
the disjointed records of coins and inscriptions. Both Kanauj and Sankisa 
were visited in the fifth century by Fa Hian, and in the seventh by Hwen 
Thsang. The latter describes Kanauj as ruled by a Fei-she, that is probably 
by a Vaisa or BaivS Rajput. 

In the beginning of the tenth century, when the former place is men- 

lliodu period, histori- tioned by Arab travellers,^ Buddhists had certainly 
given place to Hindus ; and towards the close of 
that century Kanauj became the seat of a Tomar or GahrwAr^ Rajput 
dynasty. It was probably a Tomar or Gahrw3.r prince who surrendered to 
the first Muslim invader, Mahmiid of Ghazni, in 1017. This surrender was the 
foundation of a lasting friendship between the conqueror and the conquered. 
When, to punish the Raja’s alliance with Mahmiid, the Kalinjar and other 
princes invaded Kanauj, Mahmud twice (1022-23) came to that Raja’s assist- 
ance. But in vain. The KAlinjar prince, whoever he was, seems to have 
maintained his hold over the country, and some thirty years later (1052) Ka- 
nauj was conquered by the Rathors under Chandradeva. Dehli was about the 
"same time rebuilt bytheTomars under Anangpal, and henceforth until the Mu- 
salman conquest the two kingdoms were at continual war. The boundary 
between the two was, according to Tod, the Kali Nadi ; and they must therefore 
have shared between them the modern district of Farukhabad. 

The Tomars were succeeded at Delhi by the Chauhdns, and at Kanauj 
the Rathors ruled on. But both dynasties were doomed to destruction before 
the end of the twelftii century. In 1193 Shihab-ud-din defeated and slew 
Prithviraja Chauhau, the last Hindu king of Defili; and r^sttxrning in the 

^ The dateu of this dynasty are Tcry variously given by dilferenl anthoritice. » Ab6 

2aid. Jbn ijaukal, and A1 Masaudi. ^ The claims of the Tooiars have been discussed ia 

tke introduction ; those of the Gahi wars supra ^ pages 67-68. 
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following year defeated and slew Jaichandra Ratbor, last Hindti king of Kanauj ^ 
With these events the introduction closes, and the later history of the district 
may now be taken up in detaij. 

For some years after Shihab's visitation the Hindus remained humble and 
^ , quiescent. As Viceroy in India he had left his former 

Musalmdn period , rr i i i i t 

slave Kutbu-d-din, and continuing the Muslim con- 
quest in the neighbouring district of Budaun, Kutb read the Rdjputs yet an- 
other lesson on the folly of resistance (1196 ? Ten years later the Viceroy 
became first Emperor of Dohli, but the Hincliis showed no disposition to repu- 
diate his empire. It was not until be was dead and 

Sharasu-d-diu at Klior. • • • i - i 

bhamsu-d-dm (1211-36) reigning m his place, that 
the Rajputs of this district tried the risky experiment of rebellion. On 
the downfall of Kanauj some of the Rathors had fled northwards, and 
founded on the cliff of the Ganges a fortress named Khor. Here they 
seem to have been so unfortunate as to quarrel with a Mnsalmdn divine called 
Shah Azfz-ud-di'n. The rights of the dispute we are not told. But the result 
was that the Emperor Shams came down the Ganges in ships, and from those 
ships defeated the RAja of Khor. The Rdja Jaipal fled to Kumaun, while Shams 
destroyed Khor and built near it, from its ruins, a town named Shamsahad. 
The story of Aziz-ud-dm is a taken from a somewhat apocryphal biography” of 
that worthy but the destruction of Khor and foundation of Shamsahad by 
Shams are attested also by local tradition.'* Khor must, however, have been re- 
built and re-occupied. It is mentioned in much later times, and Jaipnl’s 
descendants flourished there to the sixth generation. It is perhaps to this 
affair with the Khor Raja that Hasan Nizami refers when he credits Shams 
with the ' conquest of Kanauj and subjection of powerful R6is.”® How little 
apprehension that monarch felt about the security of Kanauj itself is shown 
by his in 1234 ordering the garrison of that town to join other forces in 
expeditions against Kalinjar and Jammu.® 

Shams has been dead and buried for eight years before we next 

Kanauj granted to of Kanauj. The dissolute Emperor Ala-nd-dm 

Jalal ud-din, 1244. Masaiid is reigning, He releases his uncle Jal41-ud-din 

from Confinement and grants him ‘‘the district of Kanauj” as maintenance 
(1244).^ In 1247, the year after Ala-ud-din's death, the forces of his 
successor N&sir-ud-dia were sent to punish the Hindus of that district, who 

iBealded being the last Hindu king of Kanauj, Jaichandra seems to have been one of the 
first possessors of a false set of teeth. By this bis corpse was recognized. See Elphinstone, Bk. 
V., chap. IV. ® Gazetteer, V, 90. * Quoted in Elliot’s Olos&ary^ art. “ Burhganga.” 

^ Ibid, and M.r. Evans* notes on the history of pargana Shamsahad. ® Taj-ul-Madsir, Elliot's 

ffi«(oriafM(Dowson’sedition), II., 121. ^ Tabahdt’-i^JSdgiri ibid 348. flbid^ZAi, 
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had again proved contumacious. We are told that the infidels shut themselves 
tip in Nandana or Talanda, a village in the neighbourhood of Kanauj. Their 
fortress was ‘‘ very strong, vying with the wall of Alexander;” and they them- 
selves were resolved to fight to the last extremity.” But after a murderous 
conflict” of two days *Hhe rebels were sent to hell and the place was subdued.”^ 
It was in the northern half of the district that disturbances some 
Invasions of Ghiyaa- twenty years later demanded suppression. The reign- 
iid-din Balban, emperor, Gliiy^s-ud-din Balban (1266-8G), though 

perhaps justly reviled as a narrow-minded tyrant, was as a protector of 
life and property considerably in advance of his age. Highway robbers 
were his pet aversion. Hearing that Kampil and Bhojpur were the 
strongholds of ‘marauders who stopped traffic on the public roads, he marched 
thither in person and erected at each a strong fort. For the maintenance of 
the Afgh&n garrison which he placed in these forts ho sot apart cultivated 
lands.^ He was recalled to Delhi by news of disturbances in Rohilkhand. 

“ Sixty years,” writes Ziya-ud-dm of Bulandshahr {Bami), have passed since 
these events, but the roads hav() ever since been free from robbers.”^ Wo 
liave here the first mention of Afghans in Farukhabad ; and it may be safely 
assumed that some of the Pathan colonies in the northern parganas are at 
least partly descended from these garrisons of Ghiyas-ud-din. 

The fort which ho had erected at Bhojpur was again, towards the 
of Jaiii-ud-din Khiiji closo of the coutury, visited by royalty. In the 
Key of Victories y a part of his Perfect Light, the 
poet Amir Khusru sings the exploits of the gentle old emperor Jaldl-ud-din 
Khiiji (1288-95). We arc told that in an expedition ( 1290) against a 
chief named Alp or Alagh Ghdzi, the emperor departed towards Bhojpur, 
«'ind that his light illumined the banks of the Ganges. By his hands was 
wrought a work which had been hard of accomplishment to former kings, for 
when he reached the banks of tlie Ganges, he built a bridge over that river.'^ 
lie gathered gold from the chiefs of the Ganges, for he had the power of cross- 
ing the stream at his pleasure. When he had finally crossed it, he continued 
his march into North Rohilkhand.^ 

Half a century has passed ere next this district is mentioned. At 
and of Mahmud Tugh- (1340) as Bengal revolted cagainst 

the emperor Muhammad Tughlak, that accomplished 

^itbakdt'i^Ndsiri^ .347. ^Such garrison lands were known as haveli, a title which 

lingers in the names of many places to the present day, Tdrilh-i- /w-ozs/idhi. Dowson s 

Klhot, HI, 106-06. ^ By a bridge must of course be understood a bridge of boats. 

ffturratul Kamdl, Elliot, III, For some ao<!oiitit of Amjr Khusru ace Gazr.^ Vj 

, note j aad for JalaUad'din’a exploits after crossing ihe Gauges, 660. 
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madman '"led forth his army to ravage Hindustan. He laid the country 
waste from Kanauj to Dalamau/ and every person that fell into his 
hands he slew” Many of the inhabitants fled for refuge to the forests 
which then thickly studded the country ; but Muhammad surrounded these 
hiding-places, and gradually closing in towards their centres, slaughtered 
every one he caught therein.^ It is hardly surprising to hear that a monarch 
of this sort was recalled from such pastimes to quell a revolt in another part 
of India. But he was not absent for many years. The desolation which he had 
wrought around Dehli caused him, about 1345, to remove his capital to this part 
of the country. Passing Kampil and Khor, ho seems to have retraced his steps 
into the Eta district, where he encamped in thatched huts at a place called 
Sargdwari, or Heave n’s-gate. Here he lingered a considerable time, writing 
despatches to the Caliph of Egypt, the Prophet s vicegerent on earth. Three 
revolts in different parts of India had arisen and been crushed, when a revolt 
blazed forth at Sargdwari itself. The weakness of character and ferocity ot 
temper” displayed by the emperor drove one of his principal courtiers, Ain-uh 
mulk, into rebellion (1346). He had been governor of Oudh, and suspected 
his master s object in transferring him to the Dakkhan. Having been joined 
by his brothers, Ain one night seized the royal beasts of carriage and absconded 
into this district. After waiting a short time at Sargdwari for fresh forces and 
fresh means of transport, Muhammad followed him. He marched to Kanauj 
and encamped in its suburbs ; but by this time the rebels seem to have 
crossed the Ganges, Encouraged by a mistaken hope that many of his army 
would desert him, tlicy rccrossed the river below Bangarmau in Un^o and 
offered battle. Whether the conflict took place in this district or the adjoin- 
ing part of Cawnpore is uncertain ; but the rebels were routed and Ain’s 
two brothers slain, while Am himself was taken prisoner. Strangely enough 
the tyrant, who had encircled and slaughtered inoffensive peasants like deer, 
forgave this notorious traitor.^ 

After this follows another historic gap of forty-five years. The silence 

Rathor rebellions 1392- ^8 at length broken by the turbulence of the 

Rathors, the old masters of the district, who with 
the Chauhans and Solankhis of surrounding tracts in 1392 revolt. The 
emperor Nasir-ud-din Tughlak marched in person to Etawa, from which 
the rebels fled. Ho then visited Kanauj, crossed the Ganges, punished 
the infidels of Kanauj and D^lamau,” and recrossed into the Diiab. On his 

^ On the Ganfjes, in Kae Bareli, In the same reign Ibn Batuta describes Kanauj as a small 
town. ’ Tdrikh-i^Firoziihdhit Dowson’s Elliot, III., 248. ^ Ibid, 246-49 \ ao® 

IClphlnatone, Bk, VI., chap, 3, 
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way up-country he built at Jalesar a fort which he called Muhammadabad, 
after the name he had borne before his accession. The place thus founded 
must not be confused with the Muhammadabad of this district. 

If the object of the fort was to overawe the Rdjputs, that object was not 
attained. The leader of the Rdthors, Rdi Sarvadharan,^ had warmly supported 
the emperor in the conflicts which gave him the throne, and perhaps had little 
respect for one whom he regarded as his creature. He in 1393 again rebelled, 
and General Mukarrab-ul-Mulk was sent to Muhammadabad to oppose him. 
That officer preferred stratagem to strategy. Making treacherous promises wliich 
induced Sarvadharan and other Rajput chiefs to submit, he conveyed them 
all to Kanauj. Here all except Sarvddharan, who escaped, were put to death ; 
and Mukarrab returned gaily to Muhammadabad. He was joined not long 
afterwards by the emperor, who came to inspect buildings begun last year at that 
place. Here Nasir-ud-din fell ill, and here he seems to have died early in 1394.* 

He was succeeded by a minor, whose minister at once became all-powerful. 
Foundation of the Jaun- To his former title of Lord of the World {Khiodja-i’- 
pur kingdom, about 1395. Jahdu) the favourite quickly added that of King of tho 
East {Malik’Ush-Shark), The latter denomination was purely honorary, 
and common enough among the courtiers of tlic day f but Khw^ja-i- 
Jaluin determined to make it a reality. His original government was 
Jaunpur, and we are told that on returning to its capital in 1394, ho 
punished the rebels of Etdwa and Kanauj.^ But to the government of 
Jaunpur he gradually added those of Oudh, Bihar, and Kanauj itself, 
thereby laying the foundations of a kingdom. The independence of this 
new realm became an accomplished fact some five years later, when the inva- 
sion of Timiir left the Delhi empire prostrate. On Timiir quitting India we 
find the southern half of this district under the absolute sway of Khwaja's sou 
Mulnmik (1399). Dehli next year falls, in exactly the same manner, to the 
lot of a chief named Ikbal Khmi. 

^ The Sarvadharan and Rai Sar of the Tabnlidt’^i^Akbari ; Sarvadhan Rathor of Farishta ; Rai 
Sarwar of Elphinstone ; and Kdi Sir of the Tdrikh-i-M^bdrak-Shdhi. In Mr. Dowson’s text 
of the last named work the name is split into two; — “Sabir the accursed, and Adharan.'* 
^'Idrxkh'i’Mubdrak Shdhi and TahaUdf^i-Akbari^ Dowson’s Klliot, IV-, 26-27. See also 
Elphinstone, Bk. VI., chap. 3. ^Thus Firoz Tughlak (13.51-88) confers tho title on one 

Marddn Daulat and Mardan’s sou, Sliams-ud-din SuiHimau, both holding it at the same lime. It 

held later by Sayyid Khizr Klian, the eon of Sharas-ud-din, and afterwards (1414-21) enj- 
peror. Mahmud Tughlak conferred it not only on this Khwaja-i-Jahau, but on one Malik 
Tuhfa; and Khizr Khan, when he himself came to the throne, on General Taj-ul-Mulk and his 
own son Mubdrak, afterwards emperor (1421-S6). After his accession Mubarak bestowed the 
title on Sarwar-ul Mulk, Mahmud Hasn, and Sultdn Shdh, who all three held it at the same 
time. But we need pursue the subject no further ; all these instances are taken from a single 
nistory, the Tarikh-i-Mubdrak-Shahi, and rnsny others might he quoted from the same autho- 
uty. The reader may, however, be reminded that it was from this title, hehl by the founder 
of ihe kitu{doixi, and afterwards enlarged to Sul tan -ush Shark, that the Jaunpur kiuga borrowed 
their sobriquet of Skarhi. ^I'drilch-i Mubdruh-Shdfuf Klliot, IV., 29. 
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In the course of IkbSPs efforts to restore the Debli empire Kanauj 

Struggles between Jaun- was not forgotten. The king of Jaunpur hadper- 
pur audDehli, 1400*01. mitted the ex-emperor Mahmfid Tughlak to live 
in that city ; and Ikbal had therefore more than one reason to draw Lira 
towards it. Marching down country in the last month of 1400, he tra- 
versed Eta, and at Patiali defeated the irrepressible Sarv&dharan, who had 
ventured to resist him. He pursued the enemy to the confines of Etawa,” 
and thence proceeded to Kanauj. Whilst he was here King Mubdrak marched 
to oppose him. The river Ganges flowed between the two armies, and nei- 
ther was able to cross. This state of affairs continued for two months, when 
each party retired to his own homc.”^ Insignificant as this affair seems, it was 
the prelude to constant struggles between Dehli and Jaunpur. During such 
struggles the Jaunpur kings usually found in Kanauj a convenient base of 
operations. As in the earlier struggles between Tomars and Rdthors, as in the 
later conflicts between the nawdbs of Farukhabad and of Oudh, the north and 
the south of the district were divided between rival rulers. And until tlie 
final triumph of Dehli, nearly eighty years later, Farukhabad was seldom 
suffered to enjoy a permanent peace. 

In the very next year (1401), for instance, Ikbdl again marched towards 

Theex-emperorMahmaa Kanauj, bringing with him the ex-emperor Mahmfid, 

Tughlak establishes him- of whom he* had at length got possession. Ibnihim 
na iC 4 1 5), succeeded his brother Mubdrak as king of 

Jaunpur, and advanced to oppose the invasion. Again the armies of Dehli 
and Jaunpur drew up near one another, and again they parted without 
fighting. While a battle was still deemed imminent, Mahmud, on pretence 
of hunting, left the force of Ikbal and joined that of Ibrahim. But receiving 
from Ibrdhfm the cold shoulder, he retired to Kanauj, expelled that monarch s 
governor, Malikzada Harbui, and installed himself as ruler of the Jaunpur 
domains in this district. At Kanauj all ranks rallied round him. Neither 
Ikbal nor Ibrahim ventured to disturb his possession, and here he contentedly 
remained. 

Three years later, however, Ikbal led a force to Etawa, where Sarvadharan 
and several other R&jput chiefs had ensieged themselves (1404). After a four 
months' blockade they capitulated, and Ikbal was free to proceed against Mah- 
mud at Kanauj. But "‘the place was strong and he could not take it, so he 
returned to Dehli disappointed.” In the following year, being then on a cam- 
paign in the Panjab, he was slain. Mahmud was invited to resume the throne 
of Dehli, and left Kanauj (1405). 

^ T(irikh~i-MuOdrak>Shdhif Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 37-38. 
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Returning as emperor in the following year (1406), he found the city 

which is taken from him ‘’'•“^^tened by Ibrdhitn’s Jaunpur troops, which soon 
by the king of Jaunpur, after actually crossed the Ganges. One would have 

thought that now at last the two armies must ex- 
change blows. But with that same strange regard for each other’s prowess as 
had throughout characterized the struggle between Jaunpur and Dehli, both 
forces returned home without fighting. When, however, Mahmud was well on his 
way to Dehli, Ibrdhira stealthily led back his levies and beleaguered Kanauj. 
After a siege of four months, during which no rescue came from Dehli, the 
governor, Mahmdd Tarmati, was forced to surrender. The fief of Kanauj again 
fell into the hands of Jaunpur, and was bestowed on Ikhtiydr Kh&n, grandson 
of an officer who had in some way been connected with Kampil.^ From 
Kanauj Ibrdhim made next year an unsuccessful expedition against Dehli. 

But though Jaunpur held the south of the district, Dehli for some time 
Sufferings of the Rathors, Continued to assert its authority over the north. Thus 
**i*'®®' in 1414, the first year of the emperor* Sayyid Khizr’s 

reign, his general, Taj -ul-Mulk, after chastising the Katehriya infidels of Rohil- 
khand, crossed ever into Sargdwdri of Eta. Marching into this district, he again 
chastised the infidels — this time R&thors of Khor and Kampil. He then left 
for Gwilidr and other places, returning to Dehli by way of Etdwa, and once more 
“chastising the infidels,” probably Chauhans. Two years later (1416), he was 
again sent to Gwalior, and on his return again proceeded towardsi Kampil, to 
see how the Rlljputs here and across the river were behaving. As, however, 
both Katehriyas and Rathor-s seemed cowed, he marched back to Dehli.® 
Seven years later the next emperor, Sayyid Mubarak, crossed over from 
Dehli defeats, Jaunpur, Rohilkhand in person (1423). He “attacked the 
country of the Rathors, putting many of the infidels 
to sword;” and, after encamping for some days on the banks of the Ganges, left 
a detachment in the fort of Kampil and departed. The son of Sarvadharan, who 
had submitted and followed the royal retinue, professed alarm at the presence 
of this detachment, and fled to Etawa. He was pursued and besieged by Kbair- 
ud-din Khfm,* who at length forced him to submit and pay arrears of tribute. 
In 1424, the emperor again crossed from Rohilkhand, intending to harry Kanauj. 
But “ there was a terrible famine in the cities of Hindustan, and so the army 


> Ibid, 88-47. This officer’s name was YSr Khan-i-Kampila, or TSr Khan of Kampil. 
* Emperor may perhaps seem too high a title to apply to the monarchs of the Sa^id dy- 
nagtj, who were in reality very small kings indeed. But, sitting as they did on the throne of 
Dehli, they were the representatives of past and future emperors ; and to avoid confusing 
them with the kings of Jaunpur, it will here be beat to concede them the imperial title. 
» Tdeikh.i.Mubdratshdhi, Elliot, lY., 48. f Khair-ud-din was one of those who bore 

the title of Malik-ush-Shark. 
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advanced no further A few years afterwards, MuMrak being still on the 
throne of Dehli, Ibrdhfm, king of Jaunpur, marched up the K&li nadi to oppose 
him. The Jaunpur forces started probably from Kanauj, and had penetrated 
into Et^wa before they were met by the emperor. They, however, declined 
battle for the time, and were defeated by his forces elsewhere (1426).* 

The defeat quieted Jaunpur, while the unenterprising character of Mub&rak s 
But the struggle ia successors deterred Dehli from following up its victory, 
renewed, (1452), There ensued a peace of over twenty-five years, which 

was broken only when a fresh dynasty had ascended the imperial throne and 
a fresh king ruled at Jaunpur. Bahlol Lodi had succeeded the Sayyids, and 
Mahmud had succeeded Ibrahim. The immediate cause of war was a woman. 


His favourite consort, the Queen of the World (Malika-i-Jahdn)” persuaded 
King Mahmud to attack Dehli. She was related to the retired emperor Sayyid 
AI&-ud“din, then living at Budaun; and perhaps thought that the relationship 
gave her husband some claim to the empire. Be this as it may, that husband 
advanced against Bahlol and encamped in the neighbourhood of Et&wa (1452). 
The war thus begun lasted "'with short intervals of hollow peace ” for twenty- 
six years, and ended in the complete re-annexation of the Jaunpur kingdom 
to the Dehli empire (1479).^ 

In Etawa Mahmud was met by BahloFs army, and an indecisive battle fol- 
lowed. Next day Kutb Khan of Rapri and Pratap 

and Shamsabad becomes a ^ ^ i \ ^ i 

a bone of contention (1462- ( hauhtinot Ivampil,^ both chiefs who had been treated 

kindly by Bahlol, succeeded in bringing about a com- 
promise. It was arranged that the country which had belonged to the Em- 
peror Sayyid Mubarak (1421-35) should be left in the possession of Bahlol; 
while what King Ibrahim had held should remain with his successor Mahmiid. 
By this treaty Shamsabad and its neighbourhood, of which Jaunpur had seized 
possession, reverted to the emperor. But the king’s governor of Shamsabad, 
one Juna Khan, refused to obey the order by which his master bade him siii' 
render that place to the emperors agent, Karan RAthor. Bahlol thereon 
marched to Shamsabad, took the fort and town from Jiina, and gave them to 
Karan. This Karan, last raja of Khor, was the seventh in descent from the 
JaipAl who had opposed Sharas-ud-din.^ 


1 T6rikh4-Mubdrak-Shdhi, Elliot, IV, 58-61 a Ibid 64 5 * Tdrikh^uKhdn Jahdn 

Lodi^ Dowson’s Elliot. V, 80; and Elphiiistone, Bk. VI, chapter 3. The quotation is from 
the latter. ^His correct name and style would seem to have been Rai Pratap Rmir 

Chauh^D, of Bhongaon, Patiali, and Kauipil. The native history last quoted (Elliot, V, 74) 
describes him as holding all these places during the reign preceding BahloPs, and some account 
of him will be found in Gazr., IV, 661, (Mainpuri). ® The authority for the last sentence 

is Mr. Evans ; that for the rest of the paragraph the Tdrik-i-Khdn J^hdn, just quoted. Xhe 
Rajput genealogies supplied by the former tally remarkably well with the ‘statements of Muslim 
chronicles. 
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Mahmdd’s deputy had disobeyed his orders, and the king was not bound to 
support that disobedience. But angered at Bahlol’s interference, or eager for 
a fresh cause of quarrel, he marched on Shamsabad. His forces were attacked 
at night by those of the emperor, under the latter’s cousins Darya and Kutb 
Kh^ins; but Kutb was taken prisoner. Leaving several officers to watch the 
town and assist Rtija Karan, who was in the fort, Bahlol took the field in per- 
son. But before he could effect an attack, his adversary Mahmud died (1457). 
Conciliation was again brought about by the grandees on either side. It was this 
time agreed that Bahlol should retain what had been held by his immediate 
predecessor, Sayyid Ala-nd-di'n; while Muhammad, the new king of Jaunpur, 
should keep what had been ruled by Mahmud. In the latter definition Shams- 
abad seems not to have been included. It was not, at least, given back to 
Jaunpur. 

Now the Sun-Lady {Shams-KhdMn), the chief empress of Bahlol, was the 
sister of that Kutb Khdn who had been taken prisoner. As Bahlol approached 
Dehli she sent him a message that it would be unlawful for him to sleep 
while her brother was in confinement. Unless, indeed, that brother wore 
released, she would kill herself. Stung by her reproaches, Bahlol at once turned 
back upon the Jaunpur territory; while Muhammad, who had retired 
towards Jaunpur, advanced to meet him. Marching through this district, the 
king was first to reach Shamsabad. He wrested it from Raja Karan, reinstat- 
ing Jiina as governor. Some Hindu chiefs, including Pratap of Kampil, were 
now frightened into declaring for Jaunpur ; and Muhammad passed on into 
Mainpuri, where his army met the emperor’s. Desultory fighting continued 
for several days, during which Muhammad, who was passionate and cruel, sent 
orders to Jaunpur for the execution of Kutb Khan. But Kutb was luckily pro- 
tected from death by the queen- mother. On a treacherous pretext Muhammad 
allured the venerable lady toward his camp. She had proceeded as far as 
Kpauj when turned back by the news that during her absence ho had procur- 
ed the murder of his brother, her son. Not long afterwards another brother 
was taken prisoner by Bahlol, another fled, and Muhammad himself retreated 
to Kanauj, hotly pursued by the imperial forces. On his arrival at Jaunpur 
he was deposed and murdered in favour of Husain, the brother whose flight 
had preceded his own (1457).^ 

Not being in a position to resume hostilities just then, the new king at 
once made peace. Kutb Kh&n was released in exchange for the Jaunpur 
king’s brother ; and Bahlol left the district, without even caring to recover 
i Tdrikh-i-Kkdn Jahdn lodi, Dovisod’s Elliot, Y , 61-4. 
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Shamsabad. This omission he seems to have regretted ; for not long after^ 
wards he returned, expelled Juna, and restored Karan, The war of course 
blazed forth afresh, and Pratap Chauhdn having again declared for Jaunpur, 
Bahlol retired to Dehli. Hither ho was pursued by Husain, and after a week’s 
fighting outside the walls of the capital, a truce was arranged. Both monarchs 
were to remain within their own territory for a space of three years. But the 
attempt to fix a term, was of course nugatory; and within the three years 
Husain seems to have broken the truce almost as many times.^ 

But his reign and his dynasty were doomed. In 1478 the tide turned 
Shamsabad is finally deeisively against him. On the death of his father- 
recovered by Dehli (1478), in-law Sayyid Ala-ud-dfn, he had hurried from Et^wa 
and seized that retired emperor’s government of Budaun. Bahlol returned 
hastily from Sirhind, and drew the invader into some unimportant skir- 
mishes around Dehli. But Husain having been- imprudent enough to strike 
a truce and retire towards Jaunpur, the emperor repaid him in his own 
coin. Breaking the truce, Bahlol fell upon the retreating forces of Jauii- 
pur, which ho defeated with severe loss. Following up hi.8 success, ho des- 
cended the Duab, annexing the Jaunpur territory. Kampil and Shamsahac! 
are specially mentioned amongst the parganas thus recovered. But Husain 
stood at bay in Mainpuri, and peace was again declared. 

In the following year he again attacked Bahlol. Tlie result was a 
And Jaunpur is finally Series of defeats in the Dutib, Bundelkhand, Oudh, 
defeated (1478). a,nd Jaunpur itself. The baffled king fled at last 

to Bihar, while Bahlol enthroned his own son Biirbak Lodi at Jaunpur 
(1479). Tho abolition of the kingdom was perhaps forbidden by motives 
of policy, but its preservation was a sure source of future trouble to Dehli. 
This was proved in the very first year of the next reign, when Sikan- 
The robtlUon of BArbak dar had succeeded Bahlol (1488 ). W hilst playing polo 

brother, *“Tr'*‘*L7cr*or Bayana, tho new emperor learnt that his brother 
Sikandar ( 1488 ). Bdrbak had quitted Jaunpur and was marching ou 

Dehli. Sending an envoy to meet Barbak with pacific overtures, ho at onco 
hurried in person towards Kampil. The Jaunpur governor of that place, Isa 
Oan, was mortally wounded in the endeavour to oppose him. The emperor then 
marched down tho district, meeting Bdrbak near Kanauj. In the action which 
followed a holy Musalman, seizing Sikandar by the hand, cried— “ The victory 
is with thee.” With an expression of disgust the emperor withdrew his hand, 
and when the devotee inquired the reason, replied— “If there is strife between 

' Tdrikh i-Khin Jahdn, Dowson’s Elliott, V., 84-5. * Ibul, 85-6, and Tdrikh-i-Farishki. 
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ivro parties of Islim, thou shouldst side with neither ; but shouldst pray tha 
Almighty to grant victory to him who wdll treat God’s servants best.” The 
kalandar's prediction was, however, verified. After a fierce battle Barbak retrea- 
ted, routed, to Budaun,* where, as already mentioned, he capitulated to the 
emperor. Sikandar forgivingly reinstated him on the throne of Jaunpur, but 
took the precaution of leaving his own nominees in all the governments of that 
kingdom. 

Barbak was, however, unable to maintain himself against liis rebellious 
subjects. After quelling on his behalf one revolt, Sikandar gave up the attempt 
to support him as useless. Barbak was removed in chains to Dehli ; while 
Sikandar proceeded down-country to suppress some adherents of tbo ex-King 
Husain who wore giving trouble in Mirzapur (1494). lie turning to this 
district, he lingered six months at Shamsabad. In the same place, after a trip 
into Rohilkhand, he spent the rains of 1495.^ The Jaunpur kingdom was now, 
after an existence of a century, extinct. 

The last recorded act of Sikandar, so far as concerns this district. 
Troubles of the croperor bestow Shamsabad on the brothers Inifid and 

Ibrahim ( 1518 ). Sulaiman Farmiili (1500). He died in 1518, and 

his son Ibrahim succeeded to a troublous heritage. The Afghan chiefs of 
the new monarch were all for local independence, and none for a general 
empire. His brother JhI 41, having proclaimed himself king of Jaunpur 
and establirhed a footing in Oudb, nearly succeeded in restoring an Eastern 
dynasty. Ibrahim marched into this district to oppose him, and on approaching 
Kananj was joined by a largo number of deserters from his brother’s camp at 
Kalpi. Jalal now found himself forced to abandon his pretensions, and was 
not long afterwards privately executed.^ 

But the suppression of this rebellion encouraged Ibrahim into a domineering 
policy which created bitter discontent. Babar’s in- 
Balai s invasion (1 j 26). Fanjiib facilitated fresh revolts, and fresh 

revolts arose. When Babar made his filth and final expedition into India^ 
defeating and slaying Ibrahim at ranipat (1526), he found no empire, but a 
host of petty governments. Shamsabad ^must still have been hold by the 
Barmulis, fur be tells UwS that these and other Afglnins wore in possession 
ol KanauJ and its neighbourhood.'* A leading Pathau cliicltain, Bihar Kharr, 
had assumed the kingly title of Sultan Muhammad. But when the conqueror 
took possession of Agra and announced his inUmtion of remaining in India, 

^ Tdrfkh-^i.JJdiidi, Dowson’s Klliof, 1 V, l66-5»i ; and Tdrikh I- Khdn Jahiin l.ndi. Gazr.. 

y, lu2; Tdrikh-i^hhdn Jahdm,n\iQi, V, 91. tidhar ami tlumyiin, 

* dHkh-i-KitdnJahdHi Elliot, V, 104 ; and ElpliiiistonrN History. Uk V I., oliap, luzah^ 

^ lidOari, Elliot, IV , 268 ; Er^kinc, I, iVJ. 
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several of the Afghan faction submitted. The remainder perhaps gave up the 
idea of resistance when a detachment under Prinoo Humdyiin, marching into 
the neighbouring district of^ Cavvnpore, scattered the forces of the Afghan 
faction. 

But when in the following year Babar was threatened by the formidable 
lie appoints a cousin Bftjput confederacy, his troops and his governor, 
Governorof Kanauj(i6i7), Muhaiiiinad Duldai, were obliged to abandon Kanauj.^ 

The very day after criisliing that confederacy at Sikri (1527) he despatched a 
force against the Duab insurgents. The governments of Oudh and Kanauj 
were bestowed on Muhammad Sultdn Mirza, who had little difficulty in restoring 
the imperial authority. Next year (1528), when Babar marched against the 
insurgent fortress of Cliandori in Cundelkhand, ho despatched Muhammad Ali 
Jaiigjang to Kanauj, with orders to summon Muhammad Sultan, then at 
Lucknow, to his assistance. But the mission mot with little success, Tlie 
forces of the two Muhainmads were attacked in Oudh, and compelled to fall 
back on Kanauj.^ Discouraged by this reverse and the stubborn resistance 
of Chundori, Babar offered the besieged raja Sliamsabad for his capitu- 
lation.^ Chanderi was not an ancestral possession of Raja Medini Bao ; 
but he refused to exchange it, and it was soon afterwards taken by the 
besiegers. 

It had no sooner fallen than Babar marchod into the Duab. He found 
and pacifies the district fhis district in complete rebellion. His forces had 
evacuated Kanauj, and the Pathau insurgents had 
wrested Shamsabad from his governor, Abiil Muhammad Nizabaz. Ho ad- 
vanced straight on Kanauj, the r(3bcls flying before him ; and encamping at 
that city, began to throw a bridge across the Ganges. The fact that 
Jalal-ud-din Kliilji had accomplished the same exploit two and a half centuries 
earlier was forgotten, and the Afghans on the Oudh bank laughed at the 
attempt. But protected by a breastwork and a veteran gun, the bridge sped 
to completion a fortniglit after it had been begun. Babar’s army crossed 
the Ganges, and the rebels made themselves scarce. Shamsabad must have 
been retaken, for about six months later Babar offered it to Bikram^jit Sisudiya 
in exchange for Rintambbor. Bikramiijit, who was a son of the Rana 
of Mewdr, chief of Babar’s Rajput opponents, accepted the offer (1528). 
He thereby escaped the fate of his father and his father’s protege, Medini 
Kao.^ 

I Ki-Bkiiic, 1, 4r,0, 477. ’ /W, 4S2 ; and Tuxak^^^Ddbnri, Elliot, IV, 27^. ^ 

IV, 275 ; Krskinc, 1, 481. ^Elliot, IV, 27B-81; Erskine, 486-8S ; Caldecott’s Lifi 

hdhar^ 2 Is, 
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B4bar died in 1530, leaving Lis successor Humayiin to fight out the strug- 

^ ^ gle with the Afglidns. The first rebels who disturbed 

Hnmayun marches ^ ri.i. 

apainst the rebellions Mir- the peace of this district were not, however, Afghans, 

ZU8 (i633-a4). distant kinsmen of Hunnivuids own blood. 

Muhammad Siiltdn Mirza, late governor of Kananj and Ondh, conspired with 
his son Ulugh and his first-cousin Muhainiiiad Zainan to raise a rebellion on 
the Oudh side of the Ganges. To suppress this revolt Jluinayun in 1533-31 
inarched to Bliojpnr, where lie encamped, sending his relation Yalgar Nasir 
across the river into Faramnagar. Yadgar’s force encountered and d( 3 feato(i 
the rebels. It was ordered that Mubaminad Sultan ami Muhammad Zaman, 
who had been taken prisoners, should be blind(al. But tbo officer entrusted 
with the order failed to execute it ; and when shortly afterwards the two 
princes escaped, their sight was (piite equal to the sn|)orvision of a fresh rebellion. 
Their first act v;as to attack Bilgrmn, in the Oudh parganah adjoining that of 
Kananj ; their next, to recross the Ganges and altack Kananj itself The city 
was then held for the emperor hy tlio sons of Oyrns, his foster-brother (Kbnsru 
Kokaltds/i) ; but those officers surrendered, and Muhammad Sultan soon found 
himself at the head of 6,000 men, Muslims and Hfijputs. To oppose tliis res- 
pectable force the emperor’s brother Hindal marched from Agra. lie pur- 
sued the insurgents across the Gauges into Bilgram, where they were again 
defeated.^ 

Meanwhile the Afghans had found in Shir Khan Siir a formidable loader, 
Striij^glcs with Sln'r ^ desire to cheek that cliiers alarming jirogross led 
Khun 8ur (1638). Ilumayun ill 1537 doAvu-country ; and before starting 

lie entrusted tbo Kananj government to bis ]u*otlior-in-la\v Nur-uJ-diu Mu- 
liaininad. The imprudence of ibis appointment was jirovod in the following 
year (1538), when, the emperor Ixung in l^ower Bengal, and iSlur Khan liav- 
ing doubled back into the North- Westx)rn Provinces, Prineci Hindal revolted 
at Agra. The governor of Kananj almost at once tlirew in his lot witli Hindal. 
There was perhaps a good deal to bo said in favour of bis decision. Shir 
Klidn, or King Shir^ as he now called himself, had extended In's sway up the 
Bii^b, to the very confines of the Kananj government. Cyrus Kokaltasb 
and other fugitives from Hnmayun’s camp IkkI brought to Kananj aceoimis 
which left little hope for that inonarch’s cause. If the governor wished 
to see the dynasty of his wife’s kinsmen saved at all, it could be 
hotter saved by her brotlier Hindal at Agra than by her brother Ilumayun in 
Lower Bengal. Niir-ud-din ihoreforc followajd Cyrus and others to join the 

^ Akharndma. Elliot, VI., 9-10, 17-l.S: Kr.'^kinr, 11., 13-14, which (jnotcft also F’arishta, 
Iht* Tubakdi-i'AhOari^ Khdfi A7< aiul the Tdrihh i UndCtijuui I . c., Shir JShsili. 
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usurper at Agra. Nur himself arrested and put to death at that city a vener- 
able envoy who was actively supporting his master Hum^ydn’s canse.’^ Hinddl’s 
rising was, however, nipped i^J the bud by the arrival at Delhi and Agra of his 
more powerful brother Kamrau of the Panjab and AfghdnistAn (1539). Tlio 
absence from Kanauj of its governor and garrison probably facilitated its 
annexation by Shir Shah, for we are told tliat “ all the districts as far as 
Kanauj and Sambhal fell into possession of the Afghans. The officers of Shir 
collected the revenue for both the autumn and spring harvests of these parts.” 
After the disastrous surprise and defeat of HumAydn at Chaunsa, Shir ShAli’s 
forces pursued tlie emperor up-country, and again overran these provinces as 
far as Kalpi and Kananj.® 

But in the following year Humdyun, who had rallied his scattered adher. 

Defeat of Humfijunnear ents at Agra, determined to strike a last blow for his 
Kanaaj, (1640;. crown. And when Shir’s son Kutb marched across 

the Duab to attack KAlpi and Etdwa, the emperor despatched a detach- 
ment which defeated and slew the invader (1510). Having thus cleared 
the watershed of Jumna and Ganges, Humaydu marched into this district 
with about 100,000 men and encamped on the banks of the latter river at 
Bhojpur. The immediate object of the movement was to attack Shir Shah, 
who had advanced up the Oudh bank. Adopting the device of his modia)- 
val predecessor JalAl-ud-din, Humiyun began to build a flimsy bridge across 
the river. But the foe on the other side brought up their huge elei)hant 
Globe-tosser {Gard-bdz) to destroy the structure, and pressing against the 
head of the bridge the animal broke it. Humayun therefore marched further 
down-stream, crossing at Kanauj. A ship of Shfr ShAh’s that had attempted 
to oppose the passage was sunk by the imperial artillery.* During the 
month that HumAyAn stayed at Kanauj his camp was weakened by froqiieiit 
desertions, including those of the now-forgiven Muhammad SultAn and Ulugh 
MiraAs. The emperor was utterly defeated by Shir ShAh in Hardoi.® Recross- 
ing the river on an elephant and narrowly escaping drowning, ho was content 
to surrender his empire and fly for his life. Hurrying through this district, 
he had a brush near its borders with the villagers of BhongAon in Mainpuri® 
who attempted to plunder his cortege. Having crossed the river and from this 
district overrun the whole of Northern India, Shir ShAh established himolf as 

* BrskiDe, II., 139,166, 161,163. > Tdrikh-i-Sher -Elliot, IV., 868 ; Erskine, 176. 

a Elliot. IV., 278. Tabakdt-i-Akbari, Elliot, V., 904 ; Akbarnima, ib., VI., 20 j Erskine, 

11 , 186-186 ; hlphinstone, Bk. VII., chap. 4. 'The words of Haidar Mlrzs. quoted by 

Krskine, are « About a parasang (i. «., four miles)” from the rircr. But the battle is often 
called the battle of Kanauj. ' The Behganu, Behkinu. and Bhyngaug of Ersklne’s 

authorities. In describing the erents of an earlier epoch Farlshta, and the Tarikh-i-Mubirah 
Slidhi call the place Bhukanu^ while the 'Varikh'i’ Baddf/uul stales it iihunkftn(iJi» 
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^poror. He bad a great taste for fortification ; and amongst many other 
fortresses built two of burnt brick, at Daipur and Kanauj' respectively. But 
the most important fact of bis reign was the security which it lent to life and 
property. Had such security existed before, it existed in prehistorical times ; 
and his oontemporaries might fairly regard it as a novelty of Shir’s introduction.^ 
The star of the Afghans being now in the ascendant, the Farmulis once 

Mb dS'f bestow obtained a footing in this district. Not long 

the government ot Kanauj after the accession of Shir’s grandson Muhammad Shah 
ouoaeSarmastKhfin, (1553), wo find Shdh Muliaiiiraad Farmdli 

bolding the fief of Kananj. The nevr emperor, sometimes surnamed the Just 
(^ddil), hat more often the Foolish (adaleiy, held in the beginning of his reign 
a court at Gw^liAr. Resuming the fiefs which had been granted to distinguished 
ofiBcerSjhe bestowed them on his favourites. ^Taking “ the country of Kanauj” 
from the Farmulis, he conferred it on one Sarmast, described by a contemporary 
chronicler as “ a very tall and powerful man,” but by the hot-tempered son of the 
dispossessed Shdh Muhammad as “ a Sarbani dog-seller.” There ensued between 
the utterer of the taunt and its object a scuffle which ended in the death of both, 
and was very near including amongst its victims the emperor himself.* 

On the same day Tai Khdn Kirdni, disgusted by the emperor’s incapacity, 

and defeats some Diels or encouraged- by his weakness, quitted Gwdliar to 
at Chhibrsmau (i66«). excite a revolt in Bengal, Adali pursued him into 
this district, and an action took place at Chhibramau, where Tdj was defeated. 
The latter succeeded, however, in making good his retreat to Chundr of 
Mirzapur (1554).® 

In the following year the Afghan dynasty was overthrown, and the so- 
called Mughal dynasty restored, by the return of Humdyiin, and in 1556 
Bumdyun was succeeded by his great son Akbar, Ten years later there arose 
a revolt, during which this district onco more became the scene of warlike 
operations. Ali Kuli, Lord of the World {Khdn-i-Zamdn^)^ held the fief of Jaun- 

Hebellions against Akbar pBf* Rebelling in 1566, he began plundering the 
country on the Oudh bank of the Ganges. So Muniin 
Kh^tn, Lord of Lords {Kkdn-i-Khanany y was despatched to cross the 


‘ Tdrikh i-Shir Shdhi^ Elliot, IV., 4i9. ® “ Robbery and theft, formerly so common 

(writes Farishta), were not heard of in the land. The traveller slept secure on the highway, and 
merchant carried his merchandise in safety from the sea of Bengal to the mountains of 
K&bul, from Telingana to Kashmir.*' ^ The origin of this term is doubtful, but about 

its meaning the authorities are agreed. See a note to page 46 of Dowson’s Elliot, V. 

Elliot, IV,, 241-42. The scene is graphically dcacribed also by Elphinstotie 
(VII, chap. 8) and Krskine (II., 487-88). ^ Tabakdu ioid ; Tdrikk-i-Ddddiy Elliot, 

ty., 606; Erskine, II, 489. •From this titleof Ali Kuli is derived the name of Zaminia 

(in Qhaaipur), which he founded. ^ This Munim had been Akbar's tutor ,and has left a 

nionument of himself in the great bridge of Jaunpur. 
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Gatiges at Kanauj and keep the rebels in check itntil the enfiperor’s arnVal. 
On approaching Kanauj, Akbar was met by Manim, who had captured an 
insurgent chief named Kiya%Kh&n-i-Qang. But on Munim’s own intercession 
Kiya was pardoned. The floods having subsided, Akbar himself crossed the 
Ganges, proceeding by forced marches to Lucknow and Jaunpur. Ali KuU 
escaped back across the Ganges.i 

The same year, Mir Muizz-ul-Mulk was sent against Ali’s brother Baha- 
dur, who seems to liave been prowling about either this district or its neigh- 
bourhood. Mui*z was already over-confident of success, and the arrival in his 
camp of the sangnino Hdja Todar Mai served only to increase his rashness. In 
the words of a contemporary annalist ‘‘ Muizz was all fire, and Todar Mai poured 
on oil and naphtha.” The imperial forces met and defeated the rebel van- 
guard, killing one of its principal chiefs and driving it back on the Kali nadi. 
Many of the insurgents were slain or drowned in attempting to cross that river ; 
and flushed with suecess, the victors dispersed in search of plunder. Taking 
advantage of their carelessness, the main body of the rebels under Bahadur 
himself foil upon them. The result was the rout and flight of those who lately 
imagined themselves victorious. Muizz, however, rallied his forces at Shergarh 
or Kanauj, places which, as Shir Shah built a fort {garh) at that last named, 
are perhaps identical. Ali Knii and Bahadur being shortly afterwards par- 
doned, Muizz and Todar Mai returned to Agra.2 

But mistakifjg clemency for weakness, Ali Kuli in the following year 
(1567) raised a fresh revolt. His first act was to besiege the emperor’s foster- 
brother Yusuf Khhn in Shergarh, which, being described as several kos distant 
from Kanauj, must have been the Daipur Shergarh. Akbar at once marched 
in this direction. As he passed through tho adjoining district of Eta, Ali Kuli 
raised the siege of Shergarh and fled. Akbar was therefore at liberty to proceed 
to Bhojpur, near which he encamped. Hence ho despatched nearly 6,000 horses, 
under Todar Mai and others, against tho rebels in Oudh, and himself pursued 
Ali Kuli down-country. Two months later he brilliantly defeated the rebels, 
Ali Kuli being killed in the action, and Baliadur executed after it.® 

For about a century and a half afterwards the reign of peace was 
Husain Khan of Shams- tinbrokcn ; and tho chronicles confine themselves to 
ahad. mentioning the name of an occasional governor or 

feoffee. Thus in 1575 dies Husain Khan, nicknamed the Patcher (Tuknya)^ 
who held the fief of Shamsabad. He has been called the Bayard and 
the Quixote of Akbar’s reign. In his crescentades he was without fear, 

» Tahnkdt i- Akhari, Elliot, V., 297-98. ^ Ibid and Tdriklui-Baddydnij Elliot, V., S 93 - 306 . 

* Tabakdt, Elliot, V., 819. See El^hiustone, Bk. iX., chap. 1. 
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and in his private life without reproach. His nickname was derived from 
tho fact that, imitating the Christian treatment of Jews, he forced all Hindus 
within his jurisdiction to wear a patch (tvJcra) near the shoulder. In 
loyalty he surpassed his brother grandees ; but his contingent was never in 
fighting order. His careless liberality kept his servants in perpetual affluence, 
and himself in perpetual poverty. Among such servants must be numbered 
the distinguished author of the Tdrikh-i-Baddyuni^^ who was his almoner on 
the fief of Shamsabad. Husain slept on the ground because he imagined his 
Prophet to have done so. His war-cry was Death or Victory !*’ ; and when 
asked why it was not Victory or Death !” he replied hccause he longed to be 
with the saints that had gone before.'^ In 1592, Akbar grants Kanauj to Mu- 
zallar Husain Mirza, son of the rebellious Ibrahim and grandson of the rebel- 
lious Muhammad Sultan. But MuzafFar, being a wine-bibber, is soon deprived 
of his government and imprisoned.^ Under the provisions of Akbar’s InstU 
tutesj Kanauj becomes the headquarters of a government included in the Agra 
province, and including 30 parganalis. Of thes elO are still represented in the 
Farukhabad district.^ TJie Institutes inform us also that there is a mint for 
copper coinage at Kanauj. 

In the following reign, that of Jahangir (lG05-27'i5 the government of Kanauj 

Jahdii^ir grants Kanauj granted to Mirza Abd-ur- Rahim, Lord of Lords 
to one Abd-ur-Uahim. (1510,'. Hc has orders to ^‘cruslithe rebels,” by whom 

is apparently meant a horde of bandits that infested eight villages near Sakit in 
But not long afterwards ho is ordered off to the Dakkhan; and it is at 
this time probably that Jahangir grants Kanauj to his chief ecclesiastical 
dignitary {Sadr-i-Jakdn), Miran of Pihaui, in Hardoi. Tliis venerable 
governor died in 1620, at the age, it is said, of sixscore years.® In the 
same reign, about 1607, the village of Mau-Thoriya, near Kaimganj, was 
refounded under tho name of Mau- Rashid abad by Nawab Rashid Khdn, who 
held the fief of Shamsabad. The village was at that time inhabited only by 
Hindu hermits, whoso cells overlooked the Burhia or old course of tho sacred 
Foundation of M a u- Gauges. myth so common in the east,” writes 31r. 

Itaahidabad about 1007. Irvine, ^^is told to account for the selection of tho site. 
Jackals drove off tho Nawdb’s dogs, and in his astonishment, ho inferred that 
such a soil would produce men more bravo and strong than found elsewhere.”^ 

^ For some account of Abd-ul-K&dir see Gaz., V- (Budaun). ^ Blochmann’s 

Akbari, I., 372. ^ Ibid ^ 404. * Supra ^ pp. 3-4. The total stnte roiitMl of the 

Kanauj government was Ks, 13,14,615, a sum which in (/am^ extends to eight figures. Tho 
total area, translated from Akbari bighas, was about 3.079 square miles. The militia amounted 
tu 3,766 cavalry and 88,360 infantry. So little of the mOdero district lay in Khairabad that 
siuiilar details for that government need h.ai(ll> hc given, ® Blochmann, I., 324 (notc)i 

336. 6 7 J. A. S B.. X878, p. 270 , 
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This village of Mau-Rashidabad is the connecting link between the old 
and the modern histories of the district. Through the artistic reign of Shah- 
jahan, through the protracted rule of Aurangzeb, through the brief sway of his 
son and grandson, no great event blesses or disturbs the country now known as 
Farukhabad, But at Mau, about 1665, was born a Path An who was destined 
to wrest the district from the feeble grasp of Farrukhsiyar and establish h 
powerful local dynasty. The history of that dynasty may be recorded in the 
words of the writer last quoted^ : — 

Muhammad Khan, the founder of Farukbabad, was the son of Malik Ain 
Origin of Muhammad KhAu, a Bangash AfghAn of the Kaghzai KarlAui clan.^ 
Emigrating into India, this Ain settled and married afc 
Mau in the reign of Alamgir Anrangzeb. Born at Man about 1665, Muhammad 
from the age of twenty joined the bands of Pathan freebooters who resorted 
yearly to Biindelkhand and hired themselves out* to the rajas of that province. 
In a few years he became himself a distinguished leader of banditti. 

It was not, however, till the year 1713, when about 48 years of age, that 
His rise to greatness he emerged from obscurity. Farrukhsiyar, on his way 
to contest the empire with his cousin Jahiindar Sh ih, 
had reached the town of Khajwa in Fatehpur, and Muhammad Khan obeyed an 
invitation to join his standard. His contingent numbered some twelve thousand 
men. At the conclusive battle of Samogar in Agra fought on the 1st January, 
1713, when Jahand&r Shah was defeated and put to.jj|light, Muhammad distin- 
guished himself in the hottest of the fighting, in the vanguard commanded hy 
Sayyid Abdullah Khan Kutb-ul-Mulk. At the following distribution of rewards, 
He receives the title of Muhammad I'eccivcd, in addition to minor benefits, the 
title of Nawab, a robe of honour, the rank of cominander 
of four thousand, and a fief of the following parganas in Biindelkhand: — (l)Iric)jh, 
(2) BhAnder,(3) KAlpi, (4)Kunch,(5) Seondah, (6)Maudah, (7) Sipri, (8) Jalaun.*^ 

After haying successfully commanded expeditions against the liaja of 


Aniipshahr and Raja Mcda, and having jojipd in the campaign against Girdhar 
BahAdur at Allahabad, he obtained leave to return to his homo. Here he occupied 
He founds Klfcimganj, himself with founding the towns of Kaimganj and 
Mahammadabad, Muhammadabad. The first, named after the Nawdb’s 

*Mr. Irvioe’B authorities are the local historians above named (pp. 86-6), the Siyar-ul^ 
Muiakhatlity the TdHhh-i-Muzaffari^ the Kkizdna i’ Xmlra^ the imdd-u&-Saddat^ the Balwnnt- 
nmda, the Mifiak-uUTawdHhhf the Madsir-ul-Umara^ the Hadikat-ul-Akdl nif and the Gulisian-i~ 
Hahmat. * Like Boh^ivom which the word Holiilla is derived, bangash originally meant the 

hill country of Eastern Afghanistan. It gave its name to a tribe of Afghans who are now most 
numerous at Kohit, Kuram, Shiluz^n, and Paiwar. To all these places the unfinished campaigu 
against the Afghans has added a fresh notoriety. 3(1) and (2) are in Jhaosi, (3) and (4) 

and (8) in Jalaun, (&) is in Banda, (6) in Hamirpuri and v?) in the native state of Gwliliar. 
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eldest son Kaim, is not far from Man Rashidabad ; its site is within the lands 
of Chalauli, Man Rashidabad, Kuborpur, and Subhdnpur. Muhammadabad, 
about fourteen miles from Farukhabad, includes portions of five villages : — (1 ) 
Kilmdpur, (2) Kabirpur, (3) Rohila, (4) Muhammadpur, (5) Takipur. On a 
high mound called Kal-ka-khera ” the Naw6b built a fort, of which only tlio 
ruins remain, the highest point having been used as a station of the Trigono^ 
metrical Survey. The site of the fort, and the large lake beneath it, continued 
until the mutiny the property of the Navvab Rais for the time being. 

Some say that Farrukhsiyar was angry when ho heard that Muhammad 
^ j Khan had founded a town in his own name. To appease 

his benefactor’s wrath, the Naudb announced his inten- 
tion of founding and naming after tlie emperor another. About this timo Mu- 
hammad’s father-in-law, Kasim KhanBangasb, while on his way westward to Lis 
house at Mau, was set upon and killed by a party of Bamtola marauders at the 
village of Jamulpur, now called Kasim Bdgli, tlirce mihis oast of tlio city of 
Farukhdl)ad. Using this event as a pretext, Muhammad Khan asked for and 
obtained a grant of fifty-two Bamtela villages as tlie site of a new city. The 
foundations were laid in 1714, and the words Allah ghaiii” denote the Ilijri 
year (1126).! 

So far as is known, Muhammad Khan took little or no part in that slrugglo 
between thoBdrha Sayyids and the Turaiii faction which resulted in the deposition 
and death of Farrukhsiyar^nd the elevation of Muhammad Shah to the tlirone. 
But in 1720, when the emperor and Sayyid Husain Ali set out for the Dakkhan, 
the Nawab seems to have made some pretence of joining. He held aloof, however, 
till after the assassination of Husain Ali upon the 30th Soptembor, 1 7 20, when, in 

He declares for the Em- Sayydd Abdullah Khan’s overtures, ho declared 

peror Muhammad Shah, himsolf on Muhammad Sh.-ih’s side. At the battle of 

Hasanpur in Agra, on the 4th and 5th November, 1720, Muhammad took part 
infthe defeat of Abdulltih, who was made a prisoner. The Nawab was rewarded 
with an increase of rank, the title Li of Fight {Ghazai)far-i-Ja7irf)^ seven 16khs 
who grants him Bhoj- of rupees in cash, and a grant of the parganalis of 
pur and Shamsabad. Bhojpur and Shamsibad in addition to former iiefs. 

He now took part in the campaign against Churaman Jat, and was jiresont 
His campaigns in Buu- November, 1722, at tlio reduction of the fort 

<ielkhand. Thun in the Bhartpur country. In the fifth year of 

Muhammad Shah’s reign (1723) ho served in Ajmer under Sharf-ud-daula 
Iradatmand Klmn. In July, 1723, while on his way to court with Abhai Singh 

^ Ihia chronogram was afterwi'fds used as a motto at the head of any documents coining 
uoui the Bangash family. 
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B&thor, he M’as ordered to proceed to Bundelkhand, where Olihatarsdl Bundela 
had for several years been in open revolt. The Marhattas having advanced 
towards Gvvalidr, the emperoh directed Muhammad to return from Bundelkhand 
to Akbarabad ; and thenoe he marched to Gwdliar, which he held for seven 
months. On his way back to Farukhabad in 1726, he assisted the agent of 
Khan DainAn Khan, who then held Talgram and Bhongdon, to reduce to sub- 
mission the Chauhfin raja of Maiupuri. The tradition is that the raja, having 
failed to make his obeisance, fell dead by the nawab’s own arrow. 

During the interval from 171a to 1726 possession of the fiefs in Bundel- 
khand was maintained with difficulty. In 1720 the Bundclas plundered Kulpi 
and killed the Nawab’s prefect ( dmil ). Permission was given to revenge thoso 
aggressions. Kaim Khiin, the nawab’s elder son, besieged Jarahwiin, in tho 
east of Banda, while Daler Khun, a trusted chela , advanced from his head- 
quarters at Sihonda towards Maudha in Hamirpur. On the 13th M.ay, 1721, 
Dabr Khan was defeated and slain close to tho above-named town, now in tin- 
Hamirpur district. 

About the year 1720-21, Muhammad Khfin received the appointnusit 
He is appointed gov- of governor of tho Allahabad Province (mha), to 
nor of Allahabad. which was subordinate that of Bundelkhand. Tlui.s, 

both as imperial governor and as a largo feoffee, he was bound to rescue 
Bundelkhand from tho Hindu usurper. Accordingly, in tho ninth year of 
Muhammad Shdh’s reign (1727), e-xpress orders issued from Dehli for :iii 
advance into Bundelkhand. To meet the expenditure a grunt was made of 
the Chakla of Kora in Fatehpur. 

On the 24th January, 1727, Akbar Klidn, the nawab’s third son, led the 
Further campaigns in vanguard across the Jamna. The Bundolas iverc 
Bundelkhand. spread out eastwards over Baghelkhand,* and the 

first operations W'ero directed to expelling them from that country. After 
reducing a number of forts now in Ilowj^tcrritory, the nawab left Kuiin to 
invest Tarahwan, and proceeded in persoti towards Sahenda. Tho parganaLs 
of Mataudb, Maudha, Pailani, Augiisi, and Simanni ® were evacuated by the 
enemy. Tarahwan was taken by assault on the 12th December, 1727. Kulyanpiir 
and Mohkamgarh, in the same neighbourhood, were also reduced. 

^ The chelaa were slave?, by whom most offices of trust under the Bangash dynasty were 
•filled. Such creatures were found better and more obedient servants than the haughty kins- 
men of a reigning nawab. Chiefly Hindus by birth, these slaves had been sewied as boys aii<l 
brought up as Musalmans. But in their marriages the restrictions of Hindu caste wore until 
naw&b Ahmad’s time observed. During the reign of nawab Muhammad they were no^^r 
called ckelas or disciples, but always children of the state {alf aUi-sarkar), Their descendant 
are now known as Ghazanfar-bacMta, that is lion-whelps or progeny of nawab Ghazanfar-l- 
Jnng. -Or Bewa, ^ Mjvtaudh, Pailani, Augasi, and Simaoni are iu liandw j 

Maudha is iu Hamirpur. 



MUHAMMAD IS BESIEGED AT JAITPUH BY THE MARHATTAS] 


A ^jreat battle was fought on the 12th May, 1727, at a place called Ajiili, in 
parganah Mahoba of Hami'rpiir. Harde N^myau, Jagat Mrayan, and Mohan 
Singh, sons of Chhatarsdl, made a desperate defence, but were in the end forced 
to rctreal in the direction of the Salhat jungle and Thana Paswdra, near Maho- 
ha in Ilamirpun In this battle the Muhammadans lost from four to fivo tlion- 
sand men killed and wounded ; the Bundelas about twelve to thirteen thousand. 
The forts of Barigarh and Laliuri- Jhiimar, both near Mahoba, fell into the hands 
of Muhammad Khan. 

The advance westwards continued slowly. Mahoba was occupied, and Jait- 
pur in the same district invested. In December, 1728, Jaifcpur was taken. 
Meanwhile Tarahwan had boon retak(m by the TTindds, and after a long siege 
it was a second time stormed by Kaim Khan on the 1st November, 1728. 

At the end of 1728, Chattarsal, his son and his grandsons, came into Mu- 
hammad Khan’s camp and offered to submit. Negotiations went on for some 
months, but no answer came from Dobli, and some of the nobles at that capital 
secretly incited the Bundelas to further resistance. At length, in February, 
Chattarsal and his relations obtained permission to return to their homes on 
pretence of celebrating the Holi festival. 

Early in Marcli, 1729, a largo army of Marhattas, under the command of 
M„h«mm.rt is hosi<-Ke(i Bilji tluo, appc.aml from tbo South. Muhammad Kh:in, 
nt.iaitpur by the Marhat- totally unprepared for this attack, withdrew hurriedly 
’ into Jaitpur and prepared to stand a siege. Supplies 

wore deficient, and the Marhatta skirmishers effectually prevented access to 
the town. Kaim Khan was defeated in an attempt to relievo his father,^ Tho 
investment continued several mouths, and the garrison was reduced to tho 
direst extremities. Terms were made, and Muhammad Khdn bound himself 
never again to invade Bundelkhand. The Marhattas consented, the more 
readily that they had heard of Kaim Khan’s approach with a large force, 
which ho gathered hastily together for tho relief of his 
md capitulates, 17.9. father. siege of Jaitpur lasted from the middlo 

0^ May to the (md of August, 1729. 

Muhammad Kh;in now returned to Delhi. The govornmont of Allahabad 

Hi- government of Alla- "^*‘8 tilkon from him and conlbrrcd on Sayyid Sarbti- 

habarUs exebanged tor that land Khdo, Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Ho succeeded, how- 

ofMahva. ... . , n i- 

ever, in obtaining appointment to the govornorsliip 

(uizdmat) of tho Mahva province. Tho order of appointment was dated 

tho 19th September, 1730. The iiawab’s army left Agra on the 6ih November, 

It is said that in order to obtain recruit!^ for this expedition Mnhaiiiinad s wife, the Btlu. 
5>ahiba, sent her veil round nmonget the Afghan ol! the. distriet. , , . 
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1730, and proceeded to Gwiiliur. Some leaders were sent on in advance to 
Sironj, Mandeshwar, and Sarangpiir. Muhammad in person reached Sarang- 
pur on the 15th January, :|nd Ujjaiu on the 20th January, 1731. The 
Marhattas were scattered over the country, and constant skirmishes dccurrcd. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, governor of the Dakkhan, now arranged a meeting, which 

Campaigns in the Dak- took place at Akbarpur, on the Narbada, in the end of 
March, 1731. Whatever plans were then discussed, no 
l>enefit resulted. Nizarn-iil-Mulk’s Marhatta allies were defeated by Bfiji Edo 
oil the 1st April, 1731, and his schemes were totally disconcerted. 

The Nawab now proceeded to reduce some of the forts overlooking tho 
Narbada, and at.tem])tcJ to bring Raja Chattar Singh Narwari to a proper 
sense of duty. His forces were however insufficient, and his resources exhaust- 
ed. The country yielded no revenue and no help came from Dehli, Tho 
revenue-free holders, mostly great nobles of the court, secretly thwarted Mu- 
Jiammad Khan in his attempt to introduce order into tho province. The rdjas 
and lesser gentry kept wholly aloof, notwithstanding the issue of repeated 
orders from Dehli. 

After an advance northwards into the Narwar country in tho end of 1731, 
Muhammad Khan was suddenly recalled to Sironj, to meet a now invasion of 
the Marhattas. Tliey had with them nearly 200,000 horse. One body was at 
Khimlasa, east of Sironj, another on Umatwara, to the west of that place. Mu- 
hammad Khan submitted and made terms. Apparently his enemies now found 
their opportunity, and he was recalled by an order in tho emperor’s own hand- 
writing. He arrived at Agra on tho 6th Dcccnihor, 1732, after an ahsoiico of 
two years. 

During the years 1732 to 1736 Muhammad Khan served in several 
Campaigns against tho campaigns against tho Marhattas. In^ June, 1733, 
]Marhatias. aided in tho attack on Bhagwant E^ii, of 

Ghazipur in the Fatchpiir district. As a reward for these services lie 
was restored to tho governorship of Allahabad, but again removed after a 
few months (November, 1735 to May, 1736). On the invasion of India by 
Nadir Shfih in 1739 Muhammad attended at Dehli, but played no important 
part in tho events which then occurred. Ho was admitted to an audience arm- 
ed, on the ground that ho was a mere soldier, and that a soldier’s arms were 
his jewels. When ho left be made no gift. It was for nobles, ho said, to pre- 
sent gold and silver. Ho was a soldier, and his head was his offering. 

In the same year Muhammad loft court in disgust because the govern- 
ment of Allahabad had been conferred on another. He was followed by some 
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imperial officers who had orders to eject him from his dominions. The invad- 
ers wore mot at Rdo-ka-Sikandra in Aligarh by Muhammad’s third son Akbar, 
wlio inflicted on them a defeat. But Akbar was slain on the battle-field 
by his brother Ahmad, whom ho had insulted at tho beginning of tho 
action. 

In 1743 tho founder of Farukhabad died, at the advanced ago of eighty 
Death and character of (lunar) years. About three hours before his death, 
Muhammad Kh4u. provo the strength with which God had endowed 

him, he took his bow from his bed, and buried an arrow up to its head 
ill tho roof of his room. Ho was indeed a man of groat energy, atid 
in that respect a complete contrast to most of his contemporaries. His 
habits were plain and soldierlike. .He always wore clothes of the coarsest stuff. 
In his audioncc-hall and his house, the only carpets were rows of common mats, 
lie never boasted, and his manner was not overbearing, llis hospitality was 
groat. But when wo turn to tho other side of the picture, wc find vices which 
more than counterbalanced these virtues. Muhammad was as cruel and vindic- 
fivc as if he had been bred in his father’s country. When ho was still a common 
frcel)Ootcr, he failed to jiersuade a parganah registrar (kdniingo ) to record him as 
owner of a village to which ho had no riglit. Wlien he became great, the kanungo’s 
rofiisal to depart from duty was remembered, and the unfortunato official was 
built up alive in tho Ihii Sahib tower of Muhammadabad. It must bo added 
Unit in the matter of tho fair sex Muhammad was far more licentious than be- 
comes a groat man. Besides 1,700 women wffio are said to have been immur- 
ed in his palaces, ho kept 000 others in scattered establishments. He was buried 
in the Ilaiyat-bagli, or Garden of Life, at Nekpur Khurd of parganah Pahdra, 
half a mile west of the Man gate of tlie city. In this 
garden ho had caused his son Kaim to plant tho stone 
of a fine mango eaten by the emperor Muhammad Shuh, The tree which 
gvew from the stone produced fruit that had no equal in Farukhabad. When it 
began to flower, a company of infantry was stationed to keep guard over it ; 
and during tho fruit season thirty sers of milk wore daily poured over its 
roots. Muhammad’s tomb stands on an elevated plinth, and is surmounted by 
a high dome which can be seen from some miles round. 

To the fiefs of Shamsabad and Bliojpur, which he held by imperial graut, 
he had added by title of the sword tho remainder of 
Ills dominions. district; tho western half of Cawnpore;^ the 

whole of Mainpuri, except perhaps one parganah ; the whole of Eta, save two 

^ The dividing lino being drawn from jBithur on the Ganges to Musansgar on tho Jamna. 


Ilis dominions. 
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Ills offspring. 


6mair parganahs in its north-western corner; two parganahs of Budaun, 
one of Shabjahsinpur, and parts of Aligarh and Etdwa. Enough has, however, 
been said to show that his possessions varied greatly from time to time. The 
tenure of all largo owners was in those days precarious. The author of 
one of the histories known as the World-reflecting Mirror ( Jdm-’i-Jahdn-nim.d) 
tells ns that a learned ancestor of his, Hakim Ghul^m Muhammad, obtained 
from Farrukhsiyar (1713-18) the fief of Sakniwa. But the grant was re- 
sumed when the king-making Sayyids of B6rha deposed and murdered the 
grantor.^ Similarly, Muhammad was more than once deprived of Slnllipm 
ill Cawnpore. The government of Kanauj, which in 1720 belonged to his 
son Kaim, was afterwards bestowed in succession on several Hindus, in- 
cluding riija Glridhar Bahadur and the Bhadauriya raja. But in 17 Sd 
Muhammad objected to the country so near his home being left in the hands 
of an infidel, and Kanauj was regranted to hinj* Towards the close of In’y 
life ho became governor of Etawa, but in 1710 was displaced by raja JhI 
Singh Sawai. 

Ho had only one legal wife, known as the Bibi Sahiba, who died on 
the 5th April, 1769, and was buried in the Bihidifc 
Biigli, or Garden of Paradise. Thenawub liad 22 sons 
and 22 daughters. Of the sons, seven were killed in battle, nine dioil by 
violence, and only six by a natural death. Three survived the cession of 
1802. 

Kaim Khan, entitled Kuim-i-Jang, eldest sou of Muhammad, succeeded his 
Kaim Khdn Kdim-i- Jang, father without any opposition. Tradition reports him 
2nd Nawab. have bocn a fine soldier, but bigoted iii religious 

matters. A strict Sunni, he said prayers five times daily, and daily wrote out 
a verso of the Kuran. He was a splendid horseman and a splendid performer 
with the lance. On his favourite steed Fairy he could accomplish the unrival- 
led feat of riding down a sdras crane ( Orus antigone) ; and of tho chaso, no 
matter wliat its form, he was an ardent votary. He could, moreover, with his 
own hand found very fair cannon and make very fair shoes. Thirty or forty 
years ago shoes of a fiishiou invented by him, and called after him Kdun 
Rhdnij were common in Man and Kaimganj. He lived chiefly in the fort 
which ho had himself founded at Now Ametlii,^ and near which he planted a 
large grove named the Lakhiila.^ He had four wives, but by none left any 
surviving issue. The only event of interest connected with K&im Kluin *5 
reign is his defeat and death at the hands of the llohillas. 

* Dowaon^s edition of EllioVs HuiorianH^W 111,^ 160. * See Gazetteer article Amethi. 

^ Lakh, one hundred thousand, + wara a plantation = Lakhawra, Lakhota. 
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K&iin bad already joined the Emperor Muhammad Shah against the RohiU 

Campaign against the 1^®? had been present at the siege of Bangarh.^ 

Kohillas, Ahmad Shah’s succession in April, 1748 Ab-nl- 

Mansur Khda Safdar Jang, viceroy of Oudh, was appointed prime minister in 
place of Kamr-nddin Khan, Itimad-ud-daula, killed in the battle fought 
against Ahmad ?hdh Durani. Safdar Jang looked on all Pathans, whether Ban- 
gash or RohillUj as his rivals. Once before, in Muhammad Shah’s reign, he had 
failed in his attempt to crush the Rohillas, and he had long intrigued arrainst 
the Bangash family. Ho promished Kaiin that, if he ejected the Rohillas, he 
should bo appointed governor of all Robilkband. An imperial warrant to that 
effect arrived in September, 1748 and at the same time thevazir covertly en- 
couraged the Rohillas to resistance. His older and more experienced servants 
dissuaded the nawabfroin accepting this insidious offer. But the views of 
Kaim’s favourite, tlie paymaster MahmiiJ Khan Afridi, prevailed, and the 
offer was accepted. Rohilkhand was then ruled by the lord protector (Hafiz-- 
ui-Midk) Ralimat Khan, who with other chiefs was supposed to hold the country 
ill trust for the sons of the late nav/ab Ali Muhammad. Some preliminary efforts 
to bring the Rohillas to terms failed. On the 12th November, 1748, a large 
force set out from Farukhabad, and crossing the Ganges at Kddirganj in Eta, 
advanced towards Budauu, Bangarh, and Aonlii. On the 21st November they 
arrived opposite the entrenched camp of the Rohillas, between the villages of 
Baunri and Rasiilpur, about four miles south-east of Budauu city. 

The battle began on the moniing of the 22nd November, 1748. The first 
attack was directed against the south corner of tho 
grove in which the Rohillas Avere posted under tho 
command of Duudi Khan. They met with fair success, taking the Rohilla 
iruns and beffinnins a hand-to-hand contest. Meanwhile Maziirn Khan Afridi, 
brother of paymaster Mahmud, had made a simultaneous attack on tlie north 
corner held nonimally by Sadullah, the youthful son of Ali Muhammad. One 
of tho chiefs was about to fell Sadullah wdth his mace, when Maziim prevented 
him. Maziiin then tried to pull SadulUh off his elephant, when Sayyid Hasan 
Shah, who was seated behind Sadullah, shouted to a matchlockman, w^ho, raising 


Battle of Da am i. 


^Gazetteer, V., 106-09. Bangarh or Woodbury was a castle which Ali Muharamad the 
Hohilla had built in the north of parganah Budaun. It roust not be confused* (as by the Bareilly 
Settlement Report) with the venerable fortress of Abichhatra in parganah Sarauli. ^ Mr. 

Irvine’s dates have been retained. But there is much conflict of evidence as to the exact 
period of K6im’s fata) campaign against the Rohillas. 8ee a note on the date of Ali Muham- 
mad’s death, which shortly preceded the campaign, Gazetteer V., 108. In that volume 1750 
has been adopted as the year when the battle of Daunri was fought. Two of the chronograms 
given by Mr. Irvine himself in the Asiatic Society’s Journal make the date 1162H., Avhich 
^eganin December, 1748. The third makes it 11633., which began about the begioning of 
the same month in 1749, and coincided chiefly with 1750. 
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his gun, shot Maziim through the chest Mulla Sard4r Khan now advanced 
rapidly and brought the whole of the Bangash leaders under fire. A host of 
them wore killed. Mahnuid^ Khau himself drove his elephant forward, but 
was soon shot dead. Each in his turn, tho sons of nawdb Muhammad Khdu 
advanced, but were shot down one after another. 

Kaim Khan now headed a charge in person, and the Hohillas gave way. 
They were pursued down into a ravine, acros)^ which their retreat lay. Round the 
edge of this ravine the land was covered wit|& high crops of spiked millet. Hero 
there were over 3,000 men, called up by Hdfiz Rahrnat as a reinforcement, who 
were still hidden amongst tho high stems. A volley was fired down on the 
advancing Bangash troops. Raja Hindu Singh of Sachendi, Qanga Singh of 
Shiiirajpur, and Kusdl Singh of Riira/ at this critical moment turned and fled. 
Many of tho Bangash leaders wore slain, and tho nawab’s elephant was sur- 
rounded by the Rohillas. After a short time .a ball struck Kdim on tho 
forehead, and he fell dead. Tho survivors loft the battle-field, retreated in con- 
fusion to the Ganges, and returned to Farukhabad. 

Two Rohillas had stripped the Nawab’s body of tho rich clothes and jewel.s 
he wore. To prevent recognition, they cut off bis head and concealed it. Tlie 
headless trunk was, however, identified, through some of those mado prisoners, 
by a mark on tho thigh which they had seen when tho nawab bathed. Tho 
head was afterwards recovered, and when it had been sown on, tho corpse was 
forwarded with due honour to Farukhabad. It was buried in the Haiyat Bagli, 
dose to Muhammad Khan’s grave. 

As the result of this victory, tho Rohillas obtained possession of all the 
Loss of parganas in Bu- pargunas belonging to tho Bangash nawabs on tho 
daun and Shahjahinpur. }gp|; bank of the Ganges, except (1) Khakhatmau-Dah- 
liya, (2) Amritpur-Islamganj, and (3) Paramnagar. These, which now consti- 
tute the Aligarh tahsil, were saved through tho bravery of an unnamed officer. 
The Rohillas had already advanced to Khakhatmau when his obstinate resis- 


tance caused them to retreat. 

At tho instigation of the Bibi Sahiba, mother of Kaim, his brother Imam 
Khan, eleventh son of naw&b Muhammad, was raised 
Imam Khan, 3rd nawab. cushion. His reign did not extend beyond a 

few months, and he enjoyed but little authority. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by tho Bibi Sdhiba to engage a Marhatta army, on a promised pay- 
ment of twenty lAkhs of rupees. 


1 Sachondi and Shifir&jpur arc in Cawnpore, Rdra in Ktawa. Some account of the lines 
which these three rEjas represented has been given in the notices on those districts, Gazetteer, 

V. and VI. 
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In December, 1749, the emperor Ahmad Sbdh, attended by the vazlr 
Safdar Jang and a numerous train of nobles, marched from Dehli as far as 
Koil, on his way to resume the Bangash territory. Thence Safdar Jang, with 
his more immediate dependents and an army pf forty thousand Irfinis, pro- 
ceeded eastwards to Th^na DaryAoganj in Eta, forty-five miles north-west of 
Farukhabad.^ Orders were issued to raja Nawal Rai Kayath, deputy gov- 
ernor of Oudh, to march from Lu^now to Farukhabad. Crossing the Gan- 
ges and Kdli rivers, he advanced oi|^ Klnidaganj, where 29,000 Afghdns wore 
posted with guns. They were induced, however, to retire on Farukhabad, and 
Nawal occupied Khiidaganj. 

Negotiations were opened by the Bibi Sahiba, who, on promise of a favour- 
able settlement, camo by way of Mau to Thana Daryaoganj. Long disputes 
and discussions ensued, till at length it was agreed that on payment of sixty 
Idkhs of rupees^ the old territory should bo confirmed by grant to nawdb 
Iindin Khdii. Having thus bognilod the Afghdns till his opportunity arrived, 
Safdar declared his treachery. The payments in cash and goods were by his 

Treachcroua conflsca falsely appraised at forty-five Idkhs only, 

tion of the Farukhabad leaving a balance of fifteen Idkhs. In obedience to his 
territory. ordors, the Bibi Sdhiba was taken back to the vazir’s 

camp and there detained. The vazir himself marched eastwards to Farukhabad 
past Mau, which, in spite of Nawal’s exhortations, he did not venture to attack* 
He encamped at the small town of Yakdtganj, some six miles south-east of the 
city, while Nawal, marching through Shamsabad, occupied Farukhabad itself. 
After a short stay, Safdar broke up his camp and returned to Delhi by way of 
Muhammadabad and Sardi Aghat in Eta, taking with him five of the principal 
cliilas whom he had arrested on the advice of raja Nawal Rai. 

The annexation of the Bangash domains had now been accomplished, 
liaja Nawal Rai, to whose jurisdiction the newly acquired territory was added, 
seized five of Muhammad Kh&n’s sons and sent them under guard to the 
fort of Allahabad. The Bibi Sahiba was kept under surveillance, and removed 
to KanauJ, where Nawal RAi now fixed his headquarters. 

Great discontent arose among the Pathans owing to the exactions of Na- 
wal RAfs subordinate agents, who levied fines up to the very confines of Mau. 
At length the Bibi Sahiba escaped from Kanauj and returned to that place.® 
She obtained her liberty through tho devotion of SAhib Rai Munshi, an old 

^ One account says he encamped at Surajpur, i.e., perhaps, Surajpur ghat in Kampil. 

* Bhe started at dead of night. Her bullock-cart is said to hare travelled tho who e dis- 
tance, that is sixty *one miles, in nine hours. Sunshine, relays of horses, a modern vehicle, a.nd 
metalled road, could not have brought her to the end of her journey faster. Some cavalry 
next morning pursued her as far as the Kali nadi, but of course without finding her. 
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servant of the State, who persuaded his caste-fellow Nawal RAi, while in a con- 
dition of drunken complacency, to sign an order for her release. On her arri- 
val, she lost no time in stirring up the warlike spirit of the PathAns, and taunt- 
ed them with their meek submission. 

Ahmad KhAn, second son of the nawAb Muhammad, was called from Lis 
retirement at Farukhabad and put at the head of tlie 

Ahmad Khaii, 4th nawab, -r i % i j • tim • -i ^ i i 

restores the fortunes of movement. In his^selection tne ±>ibi feahiba had had 

hiB family. voice, for he wq^ not amongst her favourites. Ho 

had murdered his brother Akbar. XJttder his brother KAim he bad become con- 
tractor for the revenues of SakrAwa and other revenues. But his ill-concealed 
ambition had called forth an order for his execution, and he had fled first to Eu- 
dAfn of Kampil and afterwards to Dehli. On KAim’s defeat and death he had re- 
turned to a penurious existence at Farukhabad. Rustam Khan Afridi, a rich 
PathAn of Mau, now advanced a considerable sum for his expenses, and sonio 
thousands of rupees were obtained from a ricli Kurmi of Chalaiili in the same 
neighbourhood. The police posts^ of Nawal Rai at Shamsabad and other places 
for many miles round Mau wore soon overpowered. In tlio middle of the rainy 
months, in July, 1750, the PathAn army commenced its march eastwards. 
Starting from Chaloli, and passing through Farukhabad, it encamped succes- 
sively at Amdnabad and at Rajepur, near Khudaganj. On the other side -Nawal 
Rai, as soon as ho heard of the rising, left Shahabad-Kananj with his troops, 
and was just able to cross the Kali and encamp at Khudaganj before the arri- 
val of the PathAns. As he had received orders from Safdar Jang to avoid an 
engagement till the arrival of reinforcements, he surroundod his camp with an 
entrenchment and remained on the defensive. 

On the 21st and 22ad July, 1750, the vazir detached a force of twenty 
thousand men, under Nasir-ud-din Haidar and others, for the reinforcement of 
Nawal Rai. When this little army had reached Sakit in Eta, rAja Jaswant 
Singh of Mainpuri sent immediate information to Nawab Ahmad, warning him 
that if he did not strike a blow at once, he would be lost. 

At three hours after sunset on Thursday the 1st August, 1750, Ahmad, 
He wins the battle of Khan set out at the head of twelve thousand foot and 
Khfidagonj, where the hundred horse to surprise the rAja’s camp, 

wal Rai, is slain. ^’*0 effect this purpose it was necessary to make a 

long d^tonr to the sonth. Here, near the river, ^ they found the Ime 
of defence held by Barha Saiyids, who were unprovided with cannon. The 
first attack was repulsed. But by threatening suicide Ahmad Khtin succeedetl 

> The exact spot is said to Lave been the boundary of Kaitha and Gangui villages, about a 
mile ifcst of Khud&ganj. 
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xn rallying the fugitives, and led them to a second and more successful attempt. 
They made their way into the camp and threw it into the utmost confusion. 
The night was dark and rainy ; and the artillerymen, not knowing where the 
enemy was, fired off their pieces without doing any execution. 

Meanwhile Nawal Rai, who was deep in his devotions, was forced with some 
difficulty to mount his elephant.^ The fighting went on in tho confusion and 
darkness till the day broke on Friday morning. Nawal Rai was soon after 
sunrise shot dead, and his elephant-driver made off‘ with his body, across the 
river, to Kanauj. The retreat then becaaid general, and many of the fugitives 
were drowned in attempting to follow their chiefs corpse. Kanauj was evacuated 
by the vazir’s troops, and occupied by Ahmad Khan. 

An immense booty fell into tho hands of the Pathans. The nawAb then 
returned in state to Farukhabad, which had been occupied, but evacuated on 
news of his victory, by Bamtela marauders. 

During the interval Safdar Jang had gathered together a large force, with 

Ahraatl defeats hU ene- which ho left Dchli ou the 6th July, 1750. He was 
my Safdar m Eta. encamped near Marahra in Eta, when ho received 

intelligonco of tho defeat and death of Nawal Rai. Orders were issued to 
the governor of Allahabad fort to murder the five captive sons of nawab 
Muhammad ; and the five other Farukhabad hostages who had been taken 
to Dchli, were there executed in presence of the vazir’s son, Julalud-din Haidar, 
bettor known as Sbuja-ud-daula,^ 

Nawab Ahmad on his side advanced westward from Farukhabad to 
resist the vazir’s invasion. The two armies met each other at a place called 
Ihim Chatauni in Eta, seven miles east of Sahuwar and five miles west of Pati<<,li. 
Early in tho morning of tho 13th September, 1750, tho battle began by tho 
advance of Ismdil Khun and Suraj Mai Jat at the head of fifty thousand men. 
Thoir attack was directed against the wing of tho Farukhabad forces com- 
irranded by Rustam Kb^n Afridi. His force was overpowered, he was him- 
self slain, and liis troops were pursued for several miles in tho direction of 
Aliganj. By the death of Rustam the nawab became rid of a powerful rival, 
who, bad he lived, would have claimed by previous agreement half the fruits of 
victory. 

A messenger arrived and whispered in Ahmad Khan s car that Rustam 
Khan Afridi was slain. Turning with calmness to his leaders, the nawab cried 
out that Rustam Khinhad overcome the army opposed to him ; that if they did 

*Hi8 war-cry on this occasion was ** Mar more save kunjron ko'" — “Slay me all these 
Ri’cengroccrs ’’ Hindus, as already siiown (p. > note), used then to despise the Musalmans 

for growing vegetables. ^ One of these miraculous victims is said to have walked teu 

paces, stood still, aud told the beatE u£ his rosary, afitr his head hud been cut oil. 
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not exert themselves, all the honours of the day would bo another’s* As the 
two armies closed for a hand-to-hand encounter, a Pathfin defied any man on 
the other side to single combat. N&sir-ud-din Haidar, the vazir’s brother-in-law, 
accepted the challenge. Both the champions fell from their horSes covered with 
wounds and both expired on the spot. 

The fall of their champion, and the defection of KAmgdr the Baliicb, 
who had perhaps been bribed by Ahmad, chilled the courage of the vazir’s 
troops. They began to lose heart and gave way before the Pathan onset. 
Muhammad AliKhfin, of the cavafty and Niirul Hasan of Bilgr&m, twoofthe 
vazir’s officers, endeavoured in vain to make the men keep their ground. The 
Path&ns gradually fought their way up to the neighbourhood of the vazir’s 
elephant. At this time, a Pathdn from Tilhar in Shdhjahdnpur arrived, at the 
head of a small body of men he was bringing to join Ahmad’s standard. By 
the nawab’s order he attacked the rear of the Vazfr’s position, whose troops 
being thus thrown into confusion, allowed their enemy to approach quite close to 
their leader. The newly-arrived Pathnns now fired a volley. The vazir’s 
elephant driver was shot dead, and the vazir himself, wounded in the neck, sunk 
into his hauda in a swoon. He thus escaped notice, and the Pathdns passed 
on. The imperial troops were now in complete confusion, and flight became 
general. In the pursuit nawab Islidk Khdn gave himself out for Safdar Jang, 
and was slain. Meanwhile the vazir had been carried off in safety to Marahra, 
where his wound was dressed. Rdja Suraj Mai Jdt and Ismdil Beg Kh&n, on 
their return from pursuing Rustam Khan’s defeated corps, found the fortune of 
the day had changed, and were glad to bo allowed to withdraw unmolested. 

The territory from Koil in Aligarh to Akbarpur-Sh/ihpur in Cawnpore 
was taken possession of, and arrangements made for 
tricts from Aligarh to occupying the whole of Oudh. Ahmad s advance on 
Cawnpore, Dehli was stopped by a conciliatory charter^ from the 

emperor, forwarded through naw^b Firoz Jang, son of Asaf Jdh, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. He then returned to Farukhabad, while his son Mahm6d proceeded to 
Lucknow, and a force under Shfidi Khdn, son of nawdb Muhammad, advanced 
down the Diiab in the direction of Allahabad. Mausiir AH, son of Nawdb Mu- 
hammad, was appointed governor of Phdphund, which then included parganahs 
Saurfkh, Sakatpur, and Sakrdwa; while a trusted officer named Excalibar Khfo 
was despatched in the same capacity to Shamsabad and Clihibramau, The Bo- 
hillas took possession of Shdhdbad and Khairdbad. 

1 It wa« at this time probably that Ahmad received the title of Ghdlib-i^^ Jang. JO'^9 
fight seems to have been a necessary part of any title conferred on recognized ruling 
of his house. Thus his father had been Ohazanfar-i- Jang, and hit brother Kaim-i- Jang ; wmio 
his son afterwards became Muz^ffard Jang and his grandson Ni^ir-i-Jang, 
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, Although aided by the rising of many landholders in the lower 
Puab, such as Rup Singh Khiohar, Sumer Singh Chandela and others, Shddi 
Kh&n effected nothing. He was met and defeated near Kora in Fatehpur 
by nawAb Baka-ullAh KhAn, RAe Fartap NArayan, and Ali Kuli Khan 
Kharji. 

The defeat of ShAdi KhAn called nawAb Ahmad again into the field. At 
and besieges Allaha- f'he head of a considerable force, he marched from 
Kanauj to Allahabad, where he invested the fort after 
plundering the town. His headquarters were at Jhtisi. Detachments were des- 
patched eastwards towards Jaunpur, Azamgarh, and Benares, under Sahib 
ZamAu KhAn DildzAk of Jaunpur, who w^as related to the nawab by marriage. 
llAja Pirthipat Sombansi of Partabgarh also presented himself, and his offer 
of aid was accepted. RAja Balwant Bhuinhar of Benares now opened negotia- 
tions, and after some hesitation obeyed a summons to come to Jhiisi. He 
seems, however, to have staved off taking any decided part till nawAb Ahmad 
KhAn’s tide of fortune had turned. Ho was thus saved the fate which so soon 
overtook rAja Pirthipat. 

Nawab Baka-ullah KhAn, who commanded the vazir’s troops, throw a bridge 
of boats across the Jamria below the fort, and withdrew his headquarters to 
ArAil. A Gosain named Indargir, from Moth in JhAnsi, who happened to be on 
the spot, enlisted with his five thousand naked men under Baka-ullah Khan’s 
standard. Desultory fighting went on between the opposing armies for a 
space of some four months, without either side having gained any substantial 
advantage. A fine was levied from Benares, but, owing to Balwant Singh's 
procrastination, the occupation was not really obtained of any of the territory 
lying east of Allahabad. 

Meanwhile Safdar Jang had reached Dehli upon the 20th September, 

Safdar enlists the aid 175'). For somo time ho kept himself shut up in his 
of the Marhattas, houso, brooding over his disgrace. At length having 

roused himself, ho planned a reconciliation with the all-powerful eunuch, 
the nawAb nAzir Jawid Khan, to whom he paid a heavy bribe. By the eunuch’s 
mediation he was admitted to Ahmad Shah’s presence and restored to favour. 
Messengers were then sent to Kotah in RajputAna to hire the Marhattas under 
Jai Apa Sfndia and MulhAr RAo GaekwAr. The services of Suraj Mai Jat, 
r^ya of Bhartpur, were also engaged. 

In the month of March 1751, Shadil Khan, the Farukhabad prefect, was 
who march on Farukha- expelled from the neighbourhood of Koil, and after a 
short resistance withdrew across the Ganges to Ka- 
dir Chaukin Budaun, whonoe ho marched eastwards along the left bank of tho 
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Ganges to Farukliabad. The report of Shddil Khfin’s retreat soon reached nawftb 
Ahmad returns from Ahmad a^t Allahabad. An immediate return to Fa- 
Allahabad. rukiiabad was the only course open for adoption. On 

. reaching Farukhabad, it was decided to leave the city and its fort to their fate. 
Entrenchments were thrown up round a small fort three miles east of the city, 
close to the ferry of Husainpur. This fort is now known as Fatehgarh. It is 
and shuts himself up ^ high bank overlooking the Ganges, with the main 
in Fatehgarh. stream flowing close beneath it. The deep ravines 

on. the land side served to strengthen the defences in that direction. Hero the 
nawab took up his quarters with his chief men and the troops which had remained 
faithful. Most of the mercenaries had disappeared during the march from 
Allahabad to Farukhabad. 

The Marhattiis marched down the Diiab, plundering and destroying as they 
passed, till they reached Fartrkhabad. TAntia Gangadhar, who commanded the 
advanced troops, endeavoured to take some guns which had been left at Yakiit- 
ganj, five miles south of the city. The Pathans met him in force, put his moii 
to flight, and removed the guns in triumph to their entrenchment at Fatoli- 
garh. The Marhattas then placed their headquarters at Kasim Biigh, about hall’ 
a mile from the fort, on the land side ; while the vazir proceeded to Singinlm- 
jmr, a village and ferry some eleven or twelve miles further down the Gangos, 
Aid had been begged from the Rohillas. The regent Rahmat wished to 
refuse the request. But Sadulldh Khan, by the advice of Bahadur Kh.An, tlio 
Farukhabad envoy, decided to march with his own troops. He started at tlio 
head of twelve thousand men. 

Meanwhile at Fatehgarh the Blarhattas daily besieged the fort. On their 
The Marhattas besiege sido the Pathans made repeated sorties. Little im- 
FatehgarU. prossion was effected by either side. An attempt mado 

by the vazir to tlirow a bridge of boats across the river at Singirampm* 
was defeated by a force under Lala Shydin Singh, detached by Mahmud 
Khan, the nawab’s son, who had marched up the other side of tlie river fiein 
Jhiisi, and was encamped opposite Fatehgarh. 

After the investment of Fatehgarh had lasted more than a month, it became 
known that Sadullah was approaching with reinforcements. Kahmat wrote to 
warn the vazi'r. The vazir then proposed to Apa ISindia and Mulbdr Rdo that 
Peace is proposed, but negotiations for a peace should be opened with Ahmad, 
rejected by Ahmad. Marhatta leaders agreed and messengei*^ 

were sent to Ahmad. In spite, however, of the terms offered, ten Idkhs ot 
indemnity and two Ondh parganahs which adjoined his own frontier, 
nawab rejected all overtures. 



AHMAD EVACUATES FATEHOARH AND RETIRES INTO ROHILKHAND. 1^7 

Next day SadulWh arrived on the left bank of the river opposite Fatehgarh, 
and joined his forces to those of Mahmiid Khan. Nawdb Ahmad desired 
jSadulI^h first of all to effect a junction with his forces, but, above all, 
His Roibilla allies are de- to leave the river bank unprotected. In spite 

feated by the Marhattas. warning, Sadiillah, led away by youthful 

rashness and by zeal to distinguish himself, decided to attack the Marhattas, 
who had crossed over in force at Singirarnpur, where a bridge had at 
length been made. The first onset was successful, and in the eagerness of 
pursuit the Kohillas and Mahmud Khan were drawn far from the river 
bank. BAhadur Khan of Farukhabad, who was most in advance, was surrounded 
by the Sindus and slain. iSadullah Khan, hearing of his death, determined to 
retreat. Mahmiid Khdn then made the best of his way across the river to 
Fatehgarh, where he rejoined his fiither. After higlitfiill the camp of the 
Kohillas on the opposite bank was fired, and the sight of the flames struck 
terror into Ahmad Khan’s garrison. 

Ahmad, however, made all arrangements apparently needed for prolonged 

lie evacuates Fatehgarh resistance, and tried to infuse some courage into his 
and retires iotoRohilkhand. panic spread. During the night, 

seeing that further attempt at defence was useless, the nawab with his 
kinsmen and ' chiefs left the fort, and made off to the ferry of Kamraiil, 
fifteen miles above Fatehgarh, where he swam his elephant Montenegro^ 
across. Passing through Amritpur and Shahjahanpur, he took refuge in 
Aoiila. The Marhattas overtook many of the fugitives at Shikdrpur ghat, four 
miles above Fatehgarh, and many were slain. In the morning, the Marhattas 
occupied Fatehgarh, after having killed many of the remaining defenders and 
made a number of prisoners. Nawab Ahmad received shelter from the 
Kohillas of Aonla, who seem to have now identified themselves completely with 
his cause. They all marched as rapidly as possible towards the Lower 
Himalaya, When they learnt, however, that Safdar Jang had gone to 
Lucknow, and that the campaign against them was postponed till after the 
rainy season, they returned to their homes. 

When the rains of 1751 were over, the Pathans advanced eastwards once 
more. The Marhattas retreated before them ; and the advance continued to a 
point opposite Singirarnpur, where the Marhattas crossed into this district by a 
bridge of boats, which they destroyed behind them. The vazfr hurried back 
from Lucknow, crossed the river at Mahdi-ghdt, joined the Marhattas and re- 
sumed the offensive, Tlie Pathdns were repulsed and marched up the left bank 
^f the river. Their first intention bad been to cross into pargana Kampil by 


] Kalapahar. 
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Siirajpur-ghdt ; but this plan was abandoned, and they retreated in some con- 
fusion to Aoula. After a short delay, occupied in collecting the most valuable 
part of their property, both^the Rohillas and Ahmad Khdn resumed their re- 
treat Passing through Murddabad and Kdshipur, they sought shelter at the 
foot of the hills near Chilkiya. 

An entrenchment was formed, and with the aid of supplies furnished 

Ahmad and the Rohillas ^y the raja of Almo^a they succeeded in holding 
are blockaded at Chilkia, own for many months. All efforts to dislodge 

them or cut off their water-supply were frustrated. Attacks by Indar 
Gir Gosain and others on the entrenchment were repulsed with loss. 
At length word was brought from Dehli that Ahmad iShah Durdni was 
on his way to invade Hindustdn a second time. The emperor counselled Saf- 
dar Jang to efiect a peace. The Marhattas were also anxious to conclude the 
campaign, and Apa Smdia appears to have been secretly favourable to the Pa- 

whero a peace is struck thans. After some discussioii, it was arranged that 
With the Marhattas. Safdar Jang to the Marhattas, for the 

expenses of the campaign, should bo transferred to Ahmad Khun, who alienated 
to them half of his territory till the debt should be extinguished. This arrango- 

, meat took place about March or April, 1752. Of the 

Its terms. 

forty-four parganas whi ch Ahmad onco^ possessed, he 
was assumed to still hold thirty-three, A fair idea of the half which ho and 
his heirs retained may be gathered from the list at p. 4 ; but exact accuracy of 

Alienation to the Mar ^enumeration is impossible. The other half, which he 
battas of half the Rangaah made ovcr to Mulhar E&o Gaekw^r by a deed engraved 
territory. copper, would seem to have included the following 

parganahs and two others: — (1) Bhongaon in Mainpuri;(2) Mihrabad in 
Shdbjah5,npur ; (3) Amritpur, (4) SaurikU, (5) Sakatpur, (6) Talgiam 
and (7) Kanauj in this district; (8) Auraiya-Phdphuud and (9) Etawa 
ioEtdwa; (10) Bilhaur, (11) Shahpur-Akbarpur, (12) Shifirajpur and (13) 
Miisenagar-Bhognipur in Cawnpore ; (14) Soron-Badariya and (14|) half of 
Mdrahra in Eta, The management of tho Marhatta parganas seems, however, 
to have been left in the hands of Ahmad, who, after paying the expenses ot 
their administration, handed over the balance to two Dakkhani bankers 
stationed at Kanauj and Aliganj. The Baydn^i-Wdki asserts that the territory 
left to Ahmad Khjin brought in twenty-two l&khs of rupees. Kanauj and 
Akbarpur-Shdhpur were, according to the same authority, bestowed on Gobind 
the Bundela, Mihrabad on the Rohillas and some other parganahs on Safdar 
Jang. Matters remained in this position, till after tho battle of Pfinipat m 
January, 1761. 



AHMAD KECOVERS PROM THE MARHATTAS HIS LOST TERRITORY, 


Darmg Ahmad ShAh Durdni’s fifth invasion, in 1756-57, Ahmad Khdn 
appears to have taken no direct part in the conflict. But GhAzi-ud-din Khdn, 
Imad-uI-Mulk, who was deputed by the invader to levy a fine from Shuja-ud- 
(laula, received substantial aid when passing through Farukhabad towards Oudh. 
Meanwhile Ahmad Shdh had retreated rather hurriedly from Mathura to Dehli, 
Tlioro the emperor having complained of Imdd-ul-Mulk, he was supplanted by 
Najib Khdn the Rohilla, who was created Amfr-ul-Umara. Imad-ul-Mulk 
immediately retaliated by making Ahmad Khdn a rival Amir-ul-Umara, and 
appointing him to tho post of imperial paymaster (bakhslii). 

In 1760 Ahmad Shah invaded Rindtistdn for the sixth time. Ahmad KhAn 
and the Rohilla leaders wore presented to him at Koil on tho 18th July, 1860. 
Ahmad Khdn did good service by providing supplies. When, in October, 1760, 
Ahmad Shah moved from Amipshahr to PAnipat, Ahmad Khan accompanied 
liim and remained till the crowning victory over tho Marhattas was fought upon 
tho 7th January, 1761. Ahmad Khan was posted on the right wing and did 
rood service. 

After their defeat at PAnipat, tlie Marhattas witlidrew from Northern India 

^ , for several years. Ahmad Khan seized the opportunity 

Ahmad recovers from tho * 

]^iarhrtitas almost tlie whole to recover all or nearly all the territory of which he had 

of his lost leriitory, deprived. But Etdwa and Phaphund in EtAwa, 

and Shikohabad in Mainpiin, were permanently lost, fur, upon his departure from 

Hindustan, Ahmad Shah had granted them to InAyat, son of liahmat the Rohilla. 

The recovery of the liberated territory, coupled with other reasons, occa- 
sioned a quarrel with nawAb Shuja-ud'daula, who, having cleared the lower 
DiiAbof the Marhattas, wished to appropriate all the parganahs formerly alienated 
from Ahmad KhAu and lately in possession of tho Marhattas. With tho em- 
peror Shah Alain in his train, Shuja advanced in tho end of 1762 as far as 


Kanauj, with tho intention of conquering Farukhabad. His ostensible reasons 
^vo^e that Ahmad had caused elephants to fight, established a royal pavilion 
(guldlbdri)^ and assumed other privileges of royalty. Ahmad, however, mado 
such vigorous preparations, and was so well supported by Rahmat and tho 
holiillas, that the project was abandoned. Rahmat encamped in the fort at 
latehgarh; at Zulfikargarh, near the city, a bridge-of-boats conveyed his 
hohillas across the Ganges ; and tho Bangash artillery was sent out to tho 
tanks of the Bagar, just beyond Yakutganj. Largo levies flocked in, as well 
horn the surrounding districts as from Man, AtAipur, and Sharnsabad. Najib 
KhAu on this occasion marched down tho Diiab, burning and destroying. 
I'assing through Nabiganj and Khudaganj, ho joined the vazir at Kanauj. Ilis 
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troops broke oiil into tumult, and openly refused to fight' against fellow 
Patb^us, From Nabiganj six thousand of them deserted to join Ahmad. Ho 
found also that the Kohillas, ipcluding his own father-in-law, Dundi KhAn, were 
firmly resolved not to abandon the cause of nawSb Ahmad. Ho was permitted 
to visit Farukliabad without his army, and thence proceeded to the Rohilla 
camp, to see what could be done to win over Itahmat to his views* But Rahmat 
rtjected his overtures; and as he passed the Kali nadi, the Bangash forces, drawn 
out on its banks, had shown tliat its strength was not to be trifled with. By 
his advice, the vazir and the emperor withdrew to their own territory. ]3ot)i, 
however, seem to have revisited the district next year (17G3), when, on their 
return from a victorious campaign in Bundolkhand, they encamped at Maluh^ 
gh^t and crossed the Ganges.* After his defeat by the English at Baksar on 
the 23rd October, 1764, Shnja-ud-daula, having failed to obtain the services of 
the Rohillas, v/as fain to visit liis hereditary enemy Ahmad Khan at Fanikha- 
Lad. Ahmad refused to take tlie field, and strongly advised Slinja-iid-daula to 
make peace with the English. Sbtija disregarded this advice, and with aid from 
Ghazi-nd-diu Khan, Imad-ul-mulk, and some Marhattas, ho set out eastwards. 
In May, 1765, he was again defeated at Kora-Jabanabad in Fatehpur, and this 
defeat was followed by the taking of Kalpi in Jalaun. Bbujn returned to 
Farukliabad, encamping first in tlie Haiydt Bagh, and afterwards at Fateligarh. 
After this second defeat, he was more readily {lorsuadod to follow Ahmad Khan’s 
advice. Overtures from general Carnac were brought to Fiirukhabad by Ihii 
Shyam Lai. A treaty with the English was signed at Allahabad in August, 
1765. Samru, M. Madec, and the other Frenchmen in the iiawab vazir’s 
employ, on hearing this, loft Farukhabad with their whole force, and tendcired 
their services to Jawahir Singh Jat. At the va/Zir’s request, captain (after- 
wards general) Martin was sent by general Carnac with one battalion of 
sepoys to escort the vazir’s family from Farukhabad to Lucknow. 

The Marhattas, who had not been seen north of the Jammi since 1761, rnado 
Campftij?n with tlic Mar- thoir appearance again in 1769 under Mahdaji Sindiu, 
i^attas, Tiikaji Ilolkdr, Ram Ghandar Gancsb, and others. 

They levied tribute from the Hdjput princes, defeated the Jats at Bhartpur 
and mulcted tliem of sixty-five lakhs of rupees. Next they enttTed into an 
agreement with Najib Khan to attack Farukhabad. Nawab Ahmad was 
joined in his defence by the Rohillas, whose fief of Etawa was equally 
threatened. Crossing the Ganges on a bridge-of-boats, Rahmat encamped between 
Farukhabad and Fateligarh. Najib Khan fell ill and died in October, 1770 , 

1 Chahdr GuItar-i-Shujdf, Do\ysou*8 Elliot, VIII., 216. 
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land bis son Zabita Khdn succeeded in escaping from tbe Marbattas^ who 
wished to detain him. 

Tbe Marhattas continued the campaign alone. In several actions they 
Who recover their half defeated the Path&ns, who did not behave with their 
of the Bangash territories, length Rahnuit Khrm relinquished 

Etuwa and Shikohabad. About May, 1771, the Rohillas returned home. Nawab 
Ahmad, thus left alone to face the whole brunt of the attack, was quickly 
forced to return to the Marhattas the 1()|^ parganahs which they had held from 
1752 to 17G1. From 1771 to the cession the Bangash territory consisted of 
the remaining 16^ parganahs.^ 

At this time Shah A lam, who had been settled at Allahabad by tho 
English, was urged by his then fa vourite, Ilisam-ud-din Klain, to return to Dell- 
li. It was obvious that without aid such return was impossible. An imperial 
letter was therefore sent to Ahmad Khan, making great promises ; and the 
letter was accomj)aniod by a robe of honour. Ahmad accepted the proposal 
jind ordered every preparation to be made. An answer was sent inviting the 
( mperor to Farukhabad. Shortly after this SLdh Alum heard of tho return 
of the Marhattas, and Saif-ud-dUi Muhammad Khan was sent to them. An 
arrangement was concluded with them, and Ahmad Khan’s proffer of service 


AhniJid's death 


and character. 


neglected. 

Nawab Ahmad had for »ome time suffered from partial blindness. At length 
ho entirely lost the use of his sight. Tbe ministra- 
tions of quacks and liberal distributions of aims fail- 
ed to restore it. In July, 1771, he fell severely ill, at the time wdien Shah 
Alam w^as daily expected to reach Farukhabad. He died on tho 12th July, 
1771, and was buried in the 13ihisht-J3agh. 

Though much favoured by fortune, lie was a man of rather weak and 
ambitious character ; one of those who instead of 
achieving greatness have greatness thrust upon them. 
Ills passion was rathor for building palaces* and hearing music than for med- 
dling in polities. He neglected more than one opportunity of obtaining ascend- 
ancy at Dehli. But into the easy-going life which ho adopted ho was perhaps 
iorced by physical and mental defects. To a congenital limp was added the blind- 
ness of his later years ; and tho stories which are told of him do more honour 
to bis heart than his bend. He bad an odd affection for new coins, and 
would have such as entered his treasury spread out on the ground before him. 

^ Enumerated supra^ p. * Of thoKP he built or restored six — (1) tlic KhAs Mahal, (2) 

the Silabat Mahal, (s) tho Mubarik Mahal, and (4) the ball of audience in the latter, all 
I't Farukhabad ; (5) the Kainaui yate of the fort; and bonjc structures in a fort at Muu. 
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’While he was gloating over them his attendants would come in and out with 
wax on their feet, and thereby abstract in a few hours several hundreds of 
rupees. When the nawdb observed that the rupees loft his presence in far 
fewer bags than they entered it, ho would suggest that they must have shrunk 
from too long an exposure to the sun. The lictors who cleared the way before 
him or beat offenders used to employ for that purpose bambus split down a 
portion of their length. Like harlequin’s wands, these weapons produced a 
great deal of noise, but very little hurt. Their loud accompaniment to tho fic- 
titious howls of the sufferers always moved the nawab to pity ; and culprits 
would leave his presence with gifts that substantially salved their bruises. 
His charity was indeed unbounded ; and ho is famed in the history of his time 
for the generous shelter which ho afforded to many fugitive nobles from Dehli, 
who left that city in 1760. The principal group was formed by the famous 
Gh.^zi-ud-din, ImSd-ul-Mulk,^ and other kinsmen of the deceased vazir Kainr- 
uddin Khan, Itimad-ud-daula. Many of these nobles resided for ten ortwelvo 
years in Farukhabad. 

Ahmad Khan had four wives — (1) Dulhin Begam, daughter of the chief 
ofRudafnin Kampil ; (2) Rdni Sahiba ; (3) Bibi Fakhr-un-Nissa ; (4) Bibi 
Khairan or Khair-un-Nisa, the mother of Muzaffar Jang and Dil Dalcr Khan. 
With this last-named lady he fell in love by mere hearsay. His attachment to 
her was perhaps strengthened by the fact that at the time of their marriage she 
was of his favourite age. He w'ould constantly exclaim, after the wedding, 
Shardb^i-do-sdlah va inashijjka^i^sezdali-sdlah Ilamm has ast barde suhhat-i^m- 


ghir-o-kabir ^^ — that is, he thought wine aged two years and a mistress aged 
thirteen company enough for a man of any station. Ho had throe sons and ouo 
daughter. The eldest son, Mahmud Khan, died in his father’s lifetime. The 
other two were Muzaffar Jang, bis successor, born 1757-58, and Dil Daler Khan. 
The daughter, Sitara Begam, w as married to a cousin, Muhammad Zaman Khan. 

When Muzaffar Jang succeeded his father he was a lad of 13 or 14 years 


Muzaffar Jang, 6th nawab. 


only. But tho princely power was for a time faith- 
fully wielded by the paymaster Fakhr-ud-daula, whoso 


first task was to repress a disturbance raised by Murtaza, one of tho surviving 


sous of naw&b Muhammad Khan. 


The immediate outlook was far from bright. The emperor Sh^h Alam was 
at Kanauj, on his way to Dehli, when he heard of Ahmad Khan’s death. 
chief adviser, Hisfim-ud-dfu Kbdn, intending to resume the Farukhabad 
territory, sent an urgent message for aid to Mahdaji Sindia, then in tho 


^For some account of Im6d-ul-Mulk’s career see Elphinstone^s History, He was a son of the 
Urst Nizam. 
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upper DuAb; and the emperor marched at onoe through Khiiddganj to 
Farukhabad, encamping at Saraiya, just outside the city. Oa his side, Fakhr- 
ud”daula collected a large force of Pathdns and mado every preparation for a 
stout resistance. He then wrote respectfully to the emperor, proposing a settle- 
ment. Hisdm-ud-din raised every obstacle, hoping that on the arrival of tlio 
Ilarhattas he would be able to settle the affair in his own way. 

Fakhr-ud-daula then made overtures to nawab Najaf Khan, who was in 
the emperor’s suite ; and he succeeded in arranging for nawAb Muzaffar Jang’s 
succession, upon payment of six lakhs of rupees to the emperor and one lakh 
to Najaf. Muzaffar Jang, accompanied by sixty-three of his brethren and chief 
men, was escorted to the emperor’s camp by a force of 3,000 men. The nawab 
and his brother Dil Daler Khan were presented and received the usual investi- 
ture. ShAh Alam then departed for Nabfganj, in Mainpuri, where he remained 
three months. Ho was there joined by MahdAji Sindia with 20,000 men and 
fifty guns. The Marhatta, although exceedingly angry at the business having 
been decided before his arrival, found that his other plans prevented his wreak- 
ing his vengeance upon Farukhabad. 

Further disturbances were now raised by Murtaza and Abd-ul-Majid KhAn. 
The widow of Kaim Jang was induced to join them. She began to enlist Afridis, 
and to fortify herself at her residence in Amethi, just outside the city. 
Fakhr-ud-daula led his troops against the place and stormed it. Murtaza 
KhAn was wounded and taken prisoner. Ho afterwards died in prison. 
Not long after this Fakhr-ud-daula was assassinated by Namdar Khan 
cW/a, a partisan of Murtaza KhAn. The paymaster was called out of his house 
at night on pretext of an important message, and cut down as he came out. His 
murderer was afterwards murdered in open levee at Murtaza Khan’s house. 

At this time (1772-73) the Bangash territory became, in some unex- 
Farukhabad becomes tri- plained way, tributary to the Oudh power. Shuja-ud- 
butary to Qudb. daula now began to receive annually 4 or 4^ lakhs of 

rupees from Farukhabad.^ This tribute was shortly afterwards assigned for 
part payment of the contingent of British troops stationed at Fatehgarh. 

Bahraat KhAn, who succeeded Fakhr-ud-daula, commanded a body of 
Muzaffar Jang becomes Farukhabad troops at the taking of Etawa by Shuja- 
ud-daula in October, 1773. Muzaffar Jang persisted 
in proceeding to Etawa in person, where he was received with favour by the 
nawab vazir. In his company, Muzaffar Jang marched to KauriyAganj and 

^ Mr. Evans writes that this tribute was imposed in 1762, when Oudh reduced the nawab 
Ahmad to terms ; and that it was the condition on which Ahmad received back his par- 
gaiiahs. But no such arrangement is mentioned by Mr. Irvine. 




Hardw^.g<anj in Aligarh. The Muharram ceremonies of that yeat* ivei^e pei-. 
formed at the Shia town of Jal4Ii in the same district. Tradition asserts that 
it was on this occasion that Muzaffar Jang became a Shia. It was certainly 
in this campaign that Shuja-ud-daula dispossessed the Marhattas of the souths 
ern parganahs of the district — Kanauj, Talagram, Tirwa-Thatia, iSakotpur, and 
part at least of Saurikh. The tract thus acquired by Oudh included all Fa. 

Th6 southern parganas rukb<xba>d south of tho ICali nadq except Chhibraniau 
are annexed by Oudh. Sakrawa, and perhaps enough of Saurikh to couneot 
those two parganahs. It was not long before the famous eunuch Almas AH was 
appointed ruler of the conquered territory. Tho prevailing feature of his 
Government was the manner in which he encouniged or allowed his subordi- 
nates to usurp the lands of the old liajput proprietors. To this policy tho 
rajas of Tirwa and Thatia, and tho chaudhari of Bishangarh, owed their posses- 
sions and their titles. North of the Kali nadij in the jurisdiction of the Bangarli 
nawab, none of the vast robberies known as talukas arose. The diff( 3 renco of 
government produced, indeed, a marked difference in agricultural conditions. 
There can bo no doubt that the dwellers on the left bank of the river wore less 


misruled than those on the right. 

On returning from this conquest Shuja passed tlirough Mau towards Shu- 
habad of Hardoi, where he was to moot the English force proceeding agiiiiisb 
Rahmat Kh&n and the Rohillas. At tho battle of Katra in Slmhjaban|)ur, 
where Hafiz Rahmat lost his life, Muzaffar Jang was present ; and tho severed 
head of tho Rohilla chief was brought to the Bangash nawab for recognition 
(1774). On his return to Farukhabad, Muzaffar brought with him some of tho 
disciplined Lucknow troops, by whose aid he severely punished and nearly extir- 
pated the Bangash soldiers settled in tho Bangashpura quarter of his capita!. 
They had conducted themselves in an extremely disorderly mauner when at 
Etuwa. They had revolted because tbeir arrears were not paid, and paraded 
the camp with a Kuran placed upon an elephant, declaring that they would 
obey no other nawdb. 

At this period commenced the connection of tho English with the district, 


and the establishment of the bazar and cantonment 
An English force is o ^ ^ ^ i t • i i 

established at Fatehgarii, of Fateligarli. By tho treaty of Faizabad, signed by 

the Oudh nawdb Xsaf-ud-daula early in 1775, it 

was agreed that a regular brigade of Company’s troops should bo stationed 

in the^ Oudh territories. Xsaf then applied for a second force, officered by 

Englishmen, to consist of six battalions of sepoys, a corps of artillery, and a 

proportion of cavalry. The brigade thus formed was in 1777 incorporated with 
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the army of the Company and stationed at Fateligarh. It went by the name of 
the temporary brigade ; and the annual cost to the Oudli nawdb was twenty- 
three lakhs of rupees. In 1779 the nawab of Oudh asked to bo relieved from 
the cost of this brigade, but his request was refused. The troops afferwards did 
good service in the affair of Chait Singh of Benares. By tlie engagement of 
the 19th September, 1781, the temporary brigade was to be recalled within the 
Company’s territory. The governor-general, Mr. Hastings, did not fulfil tliis 
engagement, but ho renewed the promise in 1784 upon his visiting Lucknow. 
He left orders to that effect with the resident. On reaeliiug Calcutta, ho found 
his action was overruled. A further appeal was made to Lord Cornwallis 
through Haidar Beg Khan, who was deputed to Calcutta with that purpose, 
but. with an equally fruitless result.^ 

The fact chiefly remarkable during the remainder of Muzaffar Jang’s reign 
was the number of n^iibs or prime ministers who succeeded each other. 
Eighteen of these naibs are enumerated. Several were executed and others 
were exiled. Even the iiawab’s fatlier-in-Iaw, Kbuda Banda Khan, and liis 
brother-in-law, Amiu-iid-daulaj were unable to retain office for any length of 
time. Amohg other acts of oppression, the nawab withdrew all the pensions 
and fiefs enjoyed by his cousins, iho descendants of Muhammad Khan. For 
twelve years they obtained no redress, and were reduced to the greatest poverty. 
It was only through the English that they obtained restoration to their rights. 

It was not long before the tribute of four lakhs assigned to the English 

An English resident is arrears. An English resident was appointed 

ajjpoiiited, 1780 ; Farukliabad after the 22nd May, 1780, and at one 

lime Mr. Sheo held the office. Mr. John Willcs was afterwards appointed, and 
arrived at Farukliabad on the 25th February, 1784. He was recalled sixteen 
months afterwards, when Lord Cornwallis had succeeded to the Government. 
Amin-ud-daula, during his term of office, proceeded to Calcutta with the 
jmeknow minister ; and since the resident, or, as the natives styled him, the 
sazdwal, was shortly afterwards withdrawn, the naib took to liimself the whole 
credit of the recall. It was, however, more due to a change of policy at 
Calcutta. 

During this period, thonawAb’s youngest brother, Dil Daler Klidn, appears 
to have intrigued against Muzaffar Jang. His allowances were witlidrawn, and 
when the English resident left, ho too quitted Farukliabad and established 
bimself at Benares. A large allowance, payable from Farukliabad, was obtain- 
ed for him ; and he lived at Benares till he committed suicide in January, 1800, 

1 Malcolm’^ Political History of Indin, I , pp. 100-105. 
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Farukhabad affairs formed the fifth article of accusation on the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. The appointment of a 
and forms tlio subject . , ^ i- 

of a charge against v>ar- resident, after engaging to withdraw him, appears to 

ren Hastings. given foundation to the charge. The nawdb is 

described as a weak and inexperienced young man. With respect to the terri- 
tory, it is stated that Alinas Ali Khan, the Oudh prefect (dinil)^ had taken 
Mdrahra at an inadequate rent, Khakhatmau and Sauj were constantly plunder- 
ed. The collection of ferry dues close to Fatehgarh had been seized by the 
nawab vazlr’s officers ; while the landholders of four parganahs had fortified 
themselves in their castles. Farukhabad was deserted. There had been no 
stable government there for many years. The nawdb vazir and his ministers, 
the residents at Lucknow and Farukhabad, the camp authorities at Fatehgarh, 
nawdb Muzaffar Jang, and twenty diwans or advisers, had interfered ip turn. 

In the latter part of his reign, Muzaftar made great efforts to obtain from 
Death of nawab Mu- Lucknow a remission of the tribute of four Idkbs of 
zaffar, 1796 , rupees. Although on one occasion he proceeded thcro 

in person, his attempts were fruitless ; and he narrowly escaped assassination 
by a man hired, as he bolievod, by Asaf-ud-daula, Bhagu Kh'm, the man 
who saved his life at this crisis, was still alive in 1823, and receiving a treaty 
pension of Rs. 1,200 a year. In 1794 we find the Farukhabad brigade, under 
Sir Robert Abercombic, marching across the Ganges and crushing the Rampur 
insurgents at Bhitaura in Bareilly J On the 22nd October, 1796, died the 
nawdb Muzaffar after a short illuess and short life of 38 years. Poisoning 
was suspected. A.saf-ud-duula and Mr. Lumsden, resident at Lucknow, came 
to Farukhabad to enquire into the matter and settle the succession. The crime 
was brought homo to the iiawdb’s eldest son, Rustam Ali Khdn, who was 
deported to Lucknow, where he died after 1824. The details of the affair are 
given in a letter from nawab Amin-ud-daula, dated the 7th September, 1823, 
and written at the request of the agent to the Govcrnor-General at the time 
when Rustam Ali Khan returned to Farukhabad and put forward a claim to 
succeed naw^ab Shaukat Jang. But murders were at this time common 
enough in the district. Writing in 1798 Tennant complains of the numerous 
banditti and their numerous butcheries. 

Muzaftar Jang’s first wife was Umrao Bcgam, daughter of Khuda Banda 

^ . Khan, grantee of the town of Sakniwa and twelfth 

His familv and domains. 

son of Nawdb Mubainmad.* Muzaffar Jang was mar- 
ried to her in 1768, and by her had several sons, who died in their father’s 

^See Gazetteer, V., 672-74. *Hcr brother was the well-known Amin-ud-daula (died 

2Gth July, 1826) who was prominent at the time of the cession. 
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life-time, and five daughters. Umrdo Begam, who died on tho 11th Novem- 
her, 1810, left all her property^ to her daughter and her grandson, Nawab 
Dil^war Jang, son of Husain Ali Khdn, son of Amin-ud-daula. Muzaffar 
had four other wives: (1) Ashik Mahal, mother of Imdad Husain, his suc- 
cessor; (2) Bibi Karima; (3) Bibi Chuniza ; and (4) Bibi Achpfil, who survived 
until 1843. His daughters as a rule married cousins of their father’s blood. 
The so-called 16^ parganahs which constituted the Farukhabad territory, from 
the last years of Ahmad Khan to the cession in 1802, have been named 
above (p. 4). Of the original thirty-three parganas or mahdls held by Ahmad, 
the following had been lost, first in 1752 and again for good in 17G9:— (1) 
Bhongaon, (2) Sakit, (3) Soron, (4) Usabat, (5) Talgrdm, (6) Kanauj, (7) 
Bilhaur, (8) Sh&hpur, (9) Akbarpur, (10) Shiurajpur, (11) Muaenagar-Bhog- 
iiipur, (12) Saurikh, (13) Sakatpur, (14 ) Auraiya-Phaplnind, (15) Etdwa, 
(16) Miiirabad, and (17) Amritpur. There is some doubt, however, as to tho 
loss of tho mahals (2), (3), and (17) in this list, as from their jmsition they 
must have continued to form part of the territory.^ The revenue is said to 
have been, in Muzaffar Jang’s time, about 15 lakhs of rupees for the 16^ 


mahdls. 

Hie fact that one son of Muzaffar poisoned his father, and the other (Nasir 
Jang) ceded his hereditary domains to the English, is neatly embodied in the 
following Persian couplet taken down from the mouth of a member of the 


family : — ■ 

'Z Naiodh sliud do pisar bad-ni/idd ... By the nawab were begotten two 

degenerate sons. 

Take zahr dad, va yake shahr ddd ... One poison gave, the other up tho 

city. 


Nasir Jang, 6th nawab. 


There wore two claimants to the succession. Tho chelas Parmal and 
Muhamdi Kh&ns put forward tho late nawdb’s second 
son, Imdad Husain, Nasir-i-Janr:, then thirteen or 
fourteen years of a^e. On the other hand, IJmrao Begam, MiizaflFar’s first wife, 
Bupported by her brother Amio-ud-daula, produced her grand-nephew and 
adopted son, Dilawar Jan|]j, grandson of Amin-iid-daula. The rival parties 
each endeavoured to secure tho favour of nawdb Asaf-ud-daula. I he dispute 
was at length ended by a compromise, in virtue of which Ndsir Jang succeeded, 
under the tutelage of Arnin-ud-daula. The new nawab, it was stipulated, should 

' That prnpftrty seems to have inclurlcd about 4,080 acres of land i»i pargfmahs Shamsabad, 
I^Hojpur, Campil, Muhammadabad, Khiikhatmau, Pabira and AsamiiagHr. Oolloct ir to Board, 
‘?th Noteniber 1810 Mt maybe added that it is extremely doubtful wliethcr the 

Parnkhabad nawabs ever obtained re-possepsion of (3) after the battle of Dauiiri. Usahat then 
Icll to tho share of Fateh Khan, the Bohilla clmmberlain. 

23 
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receivo an allowance of Rs. 50,000 a year, but in every other respect Amfn-ud- 
daula had uncontrolled authority. Lord Valentia, who visited Farukhabad in 
August, 1803, says that Artiln-ud-daula, from the deformity of his person and 
the gross manner in which he defrauded his nephew, had acquired among the 
Enfdish the title of Richard the Third. 

Naw6b Ndsir Jang spent most of his time with musicians and was himself 
a proficient in their art. He also sang as well as any professional singer. A 
monthly assembly of poets and singers used to bo held by him. Tlie rest of hi.s 
time was fully occupied by kite-flying or pigeons. There were also successively 
various women who obtained influence over him, the most notorious being 
Sbarfu and Ghanimu. To the latter ho gave a seal with a pompous inscription. 
Seeing thenaw^b given up to those frivolous pursuits, Amin-ud-daula reduced 
the allowance from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 25,000 a year. 

It was this reduction, or, as tradition asserts, a quarrel about an orange 

plucked by the nawtib without permission, which in- 
The district is coded tn ^ \ o mi 

the Company, ISO I and duced him to proceed in 1802 to Bareilly, where the 

Hon. Henry Wellesley was then engaged in settling 
the territories recently ceded by the nawab vazir. With those territories, by 
the treaty of the 10th November, 1801, had been ceded not only the iiawrib 
vazir's parganahs in this district, but the tribute of 4| lakhs liithcrto paid by 
Farukhabad to Oudli. Imddd now resolved that his domains should follow 
the tribute. At Bareilly on tlio 4th June, 1802, was signed a treaty by which 
the nawAb ceded his country in return for a yearly allowance of Rs, 1,08,000 

to himself and his dopondentsk The treaty ran as follows^ 

Treaty between the Honourable East India Company and the Nawdb Imdad Husain 
Klian, for ceding to the Honourable the East India Company, in perpetual sovereignty, the 
province of Farukhabad and its dcpendeucie.s, in commutation of the tribute Iiitherto pay 
able by the said Nawab to the Honourable Company, concluded on the one part by the 
Honourable Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded provinces in Oiidh, by 
virtue of full powers vested in him for that purpose by His Excellency tlie Most Noblo^ 
flic Governor-General, and on the other part by the NawAb Imdad Husain Khan Bahadur, 
Ndsir Jang, on behalf of himself, his heirs, and succcBSors. 


Articlk 1. 

It is hereby stipulated and agreed that the province of Farukhabad and its dependent 
cies shall be ceded, in perpetual sovereignty, to the Honourable the East India Company, 
from the commcnceinont of the fasli year 121(1, the Nawab transferring to the Company his 
right and property in the same, with the exceptions hereafter mentioned. 

JHere ends the portion kindly supplied by Mr. Irvine; but use has hereafter been made 
of his notes on the Jater naw^bs. * See Aitchison’s Treaties^ Talbot’s edition, 1I„ 33, 

seqq. ^ Sic, The common error which gives a marquis the style of a duke had already^ 

therefore, arisen. 
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Articlb 2. 

With a view of providing for the maintenance and dignity of the Nawab Iradad Husain 
Khan Bahadur, it is agreed that he shall receive a monthly allowance of nine thousand 
Rupees (or one lakh and eight thousand rupees annually), which allowance shall be conti- 
miedtohk heirs and successors, and shall not be subject to any diminution from any 
causes whatsoever. And it is further agreed that the 8ai<l Nawab shall be treated on all 
occasions with the attention, respect, and honour due to his rank and situation, and to a 
friend of the British Government. 

Article 3. 

The Hon^ble the Lieutenant-Governor engages that two thousand rupees yearly shall 
be allowed for the expenses of the Imambara, and that the amount of three thousand six 
liundred rupees yearly, for the payment of the allowaiices to the separate mahals of the 
late Nawab Muzaflar Jang, hitherto paid by Umrao Begaiii, shall be distributed hereafter by 
the Nawab, who shall deliver the receipts for the same to the Company’s civil otlicer : 
provided it shoul(|^^c found that these allowances have not been regularly paid by Umrao 
Began). 

Article 4. 

In compliance with the Nawab’s desire, the gardens formerly the properly of his father, 
the village of Sarafa Niamatpur, the forfeited houses in Farukhabad, and the property of 
tlie R4iii Sahibs, shall be considered as his exclusive property, if there should appear to be 
no other person legally entitled to such property. 

Article 5. 

As the detailed list given in by the NaWab, of family connections and attendants, 
under the head of pensions, and the list delivered in by Kbiradmand Kh^n,i are in many 
respects different, and iis it is the intention of the British Government that provision should 
he made for persons whose claims to pensions shall appear to be well founded, it is liercby 
agreed that the rights of tho ditTereiit claimants be inquired into by the civil officer a];- 
pointed by the British Government, in conjunction with the Nawab, and that sanads shall ho 
granted, under their joint seals and signatures, agreeably to which sanads the pensioners 
ghall be paid by tho Nawab, who will deliver tlicir receipts to the Company's civil 
officer. 

Article G. 

' The authority of the Court of Adalat shall not extend to the pension of the Nawab ; 
hut as his connections and dependents aro undetinod, and as it is tho object of the British 
Goveniment to introduce a fair and impartial administration of justice throughout the 
proviuco of Farukbabacl, it is agreed that whatever complaints may be preferred 
against any of the Nawab's dependents shall, in the first instance, be referred to 
the Naw4b, and, in the event of the complainant not receiving spoody justice, or 
being digsatislied with the Naw^b's decision, tho complaint shall be decided in the Court 
of Adalat. 

This Khiradmaud Kh5n was the nawab's uncle, and bore the title of Amin-ud-daula; 
noth before and after cession, he received Ks. 6,ooo yearly out of the revenue of taluq^a Biigaw; 4 a 
m bakrtwa. The village which gave its name to that taluqa is still flourishing, but in the’ 
je^enne Survey map is mis^peU Baigaman. Ithje correspondence in Board's Records) May- 
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Aeticlk 7. 

In compliance with the Naw4b*s request, allowances shall be granted to the under> 
mentioned persons, to b© continued so long as their conduct shall be satisfactory to the 
British Government and to the Nawab : — 

Im4m Khdn ... ... Ks. 5,000 annually. 

Parmal Khan and Muhammad Khan ... „ 5,000 ditto. 

Khuda Bakhsh, Phi Vakil on the part of the Naw&b, 
to attend the civil officer appointed to Faruk ha- 
bad ... ... „ 4,000 ditto. 

Ahmad Bakhsh and Muhammad Salah ... ... ,, 2,000 ditto. 

Article 8. 

The rent-free lands, the daily and yearly pensions, and the jagirs, shall bo continued, 
if upon a fair investigation they shall appear to have been established previously to the 
death of Muzaflar J ang. 

AnTicLE 9. 

This treaty, consisting of nine articles, having been settled and concluded at the city 
of Bareilly, on the 4th day of June, 1802, corresponding with the 3rd day of Safr, 1217 
Hijra, the Hon’ble Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Governor of the Ceded Provinces in 
Oudb, has delivered to the Kawab Imdad Husain Kh^in, Nasir Jang Bahadur, a copy of the 
same in Eriglish and Persain, under his seal and signature, and the said Nawab has delivered 
to the Hon’ble Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Governor of the Ceded Provinces, auothor 
copy of the same, under his seal and signature, and the HoiVble Henry Wellesley engages to 
procure within the space of thirty days, a ratification of treaty under tlie soul and 
signature of His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General. 

(iSeals and signatures), 

{RatiJicaiio?i of Oovcrnor-General^ dated 24M June^ 1802). 

Less than a year after the cession, whilst Henry Wellesley was engaged in 

oriranizinor the newly-acquired district, his hrotlior 
First Marhatta war, 1803. . * u tit u n i 

Arthur was preparing to crush a Marhatta loagno in 
the Dakkhan. On the outbreak of the war, the conduct of a campaign in North- 
ern India was entrusted to genera F Lake. He, in August 1803 marched from 
Cawnpore to Aligarh, then held for Sindia by the French adventurer Perron ; 
and, after the storming of the fortress, sent a detachment into the noigliboiiring 
district of Mainpuri, to rescue Shikohabad from the hands of the Marhatta 
Cavalry. Encouraged by the fancy that the British power was fully occupied, 
Chhatars&l, r&ja of Thatia, revolted, His castle was besieged and stormed, but 
not without the loss of the Officer Commanding the besiegers. The rebel’s 
domain was oonBscated, while he himself fled southwards across the Jumoa. 
Taking advantage ot the general disturbance, the Mewatis made a brief incur 
aion into the west of the districti plundering all landholders who refused to 
atisfy their demands. But of the first Marhatta war this district was ^ 

1 Afterwards Viscount. 
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Spectator rather than a victim. In December, when the foe liad been beaten 
into peace, it received an augmentation of 12 parganahs, which were next year 
transferred to the newly-formed district of Aligarh.^ 

Before war had ended, the dearth elsewhere described^ had begun ; and 
Second Marhatta war, famine had no sooner ceased than the Du&b was troubled 
with a fresh Marhatta campaign. The offender this 
time was Holkar, who, perhaps, imagined that the British power had exhausted 
itself in humbling Sfndia. In the negociations which preceded the contest, 
he had the impudence to demand the cession of Etawa and most other Diiab 
districts. The reply was war ; and in October, 1804, Holkar found himself 
besieging Dehli. But on the arrival of Lake he precipitately crossed the Jamna, 
determining to ravage the Du&b with fire and sword. He had obtained two 
days’ start before Lake followed in pursuit. Both forces had loft their infantry 
behind, and neither impeded itself with much baggage. So that now was wit- 
nessed one of those brilliant examples of forced marching for which the Mar- 
hatta vvars were famous. 


Down the country spurred Holk4r, marking his route with the flames of 
villages. After him, each man with his own six-days’ flour, hurried the troopers 
and horse artillery of Lake. Pursuers gained rapidly on pursued ; and on the 
evening of the Ifith November, when the British force rode into Aliganj of 
Eta, they found that town still burning. The Marhattas were that night drink- 
ing and beholding a grand ballet thirty-six miles further on at Dhildwal, near 
Farukhabad,^ and Lake’s horses had been ridden twenty-two miles that day. 
Ho nevertheless determined to surprise the foe by a forced night’s march. At 
nine in the evening, he pushed forward without tent or baggage of any kind. 
As his troopers were mounting, came the pleasant intelligence that their infantry 
comrades, under General Frazer, had defeated Hoikdr’s foot at Dig. This 
made them doubly eager to strike a finishing blow at tho boasted Marhatta 
cavalry. 

‘‘The moon,” writes MacFarlane,^ “ was up, and the night was mild and 


Bout of Farukhabad. 


pleasant. As they spurred along the road, they were 
cheered by intelligence that the foe was motionless in 


his encampment, and wholly ignorant of their coming. The day was beginning 


^ Supra, p. 5, and Grant-Duff’s Marhattas, Vol. III., chap. 12 . Sup, pp, 49*60. 

*Dhil4wal is just outside the Jasmai gate of the city. A part at least of the Marhatta forces 
seem the day before to liave encamped at Nawabganj, 16 miles west of the city. Here they had 
been visited by some of tho city Muhammadans ; but the gates of the city itself were closca 
against them. * Indian Empire (1847). II., pp. 12 .')- 2 , whioh seem to have borrowed 

without much acknowledgment from Major Thorn s memoir . See also Grant-Duff s work (HI*, 
chap. 18), which, for a history of the Marhattas, says less about this important surprise than it 
should. 
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to dawn on the ITtli, when the head of their column reached the skirts of the 
Marhatta camp. The Marhatta horses were at picquet, and by the side of them 
the men lay sleeping. SeveVal rounds of grape fired from our gallopers into 
the thickest of the camp were the first intimation they received of Lake’s arri- 
val.* The fire awakened them, but made the sleep of many an everlasting sleep. 
'J'ho King’s 8th Light Dragoons rushed first among them, charging and cutting 
them down in all directions. Our other regiments did the same as fast as they 
came up, so that in a short time the whole camp was covered with the bodies of 
the killed and wounded. Holkar himself escaped, being the first to fly. He 
was followed by a small party of cavalry, the only men that could mount, es- 
cape, and keep together, and he never drew rein until he had recrossed the 
Kalini river, at a ford eighteen miles distant. When he first crossed the Jamna 
he had 60,000 horse ; after re-crossing the Kalini, he could not collect 10,000. 
Three thousand had fallen in the surjirised camp. The rest deserted, dispersed, 
and never joined liim again.” 

The indefatigable Lake followed np bis success by pursuing Holkar for 
over 10 miles. When he gave up the cha.se, he found that he had marched over 
70 miles in tw'enty-four hours, and .3.50 miles during the preceding fortnight. 
Only two of his Europeans had been killed ; but the pace of the march had told 
severely on his horses, of whom seventy-five died or became useless. Tlieir 
loss was felt the less because the Marhattas had left many serviceable steeds 
behind them. On the arrival of Colonel Don’s infantry, which had followed 
Lake with almost incredible speed, horse and foot pressed on into FarukhabaJ 
city. Their arrivjil was timely and welcome, for tlie unruly Pathans of the 
town and district were besieging the fort of Fatehgarh, where the British re.d- 
dents and their weak detachment of native troops had taken refuge. The chief 
officer of the city police had fled across the Ganges. Two nobles of the nawab’s 
family had joined the Marhattas; and of these, one, Sarmat Khan, had been 
slain in the recent rout. The nawAb himself had obeyed an order to visit 
Holkar ; and when ti>e judge-magistrate came to ask the former for a largo 
gun, excuses were the only answer. In returning to Fatehgarh, Mr. Pott 
narrowly escaped from some Marhattas who pursued him. The eavalry-stable.s, 
the old ice-house, and the bungalows of English officers in cantonments had 
been fired. The district, as shown above,* was in tho first stage of rebellion. 
Short work was now made of the insurgents investing the fort ; and after firing 
three royal salutes to celebrate his own, General Frazer's, and another Britisli 

* By gallopers are meant galloper guns. Prom Orant-DulT’s account, it seems that 
before these guns had opened 6re, the bursting ot a tumbril had roused the Marhattas. 

^ pp. 91-92. 
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fiuccess, Lake resumed his pursuit of Holkilr (20th November). His route led 
him back to Dehli ; and though peace was not struck until 1806, the district 
was not after his departure invaded. In the later annals of the war Fatohgarh 
is mentioned as an active arsenal ; while the activity of the Farukhabad mint 
is perhaps proved by the fact that the riija of Bhartpur was mulcted in two 
million rupees of its coinage. 

In 1811 the Board sanctioned the expenditure of Its. 60,000 on a suitable 
Nawib Nasir Jang dies residence for the nawab;' but in in 1813, Ndsir Jang 
drank himself to death. Though only thirty when he 
died, he has loft behind him several momiments. These are (1) a house in 
the fort; (2) a nakarkhdna or drumrnery in the Im&mbiira ; (3), the Pain 
garden,^ with its magnificent house and enclosing walls ; (4) a now ruined hunt- 
ing-lodge in the Ramna or park ; (5) some stables at the Taraen Gate ; (6) the 
market-place called Ndsirganj ; and (7) the enclosure from Nasirganj to the 
Pain Garden. He was tho last reigning prince of his house, and tho 
later annals of that house may bo treated very briefly. In his honours 
being succeeded by his estates he was succeeded by his son Khadim 

son Shaukat Jang. Husain, who boro the title of Shan kat-i- Jang, and 

was then ten years old. About this boy it nood only be said that he once visit 
ccl the Governor-General at Pilibhit ; and that in 1823 be died at Dehli, 
whither ho had proceeded without the leave of the governor-general’s 
agent. His death was really duo to small-pox, but it is assigned to several 
less prosaic causes. Some say that ho was stricken with sickness by a 
genius inhabiting a mosque which lie had during a drunken frolic defiled. 
Others aver that tho curse was that of a Hindu hermit, enraged at tho 
death of a sacred bull which the nawab had shot. A third story makes a lady 
of his household play Deianira to his Hercules, and give him a poisoned 
shirt. 


He was succeeded by his son Tajammul Husain, a baby not a year old. 
Tajaramul succeeds fbis Tajammul died childless in his twenty-fburtli 

Shaukat, year (1846), and was succeeded by bis cousin Tafazzul 

Husain. Tafazzul was a son of Inayat Husain, Kasrat-i-Jang, younger brother 


and Tafazzul succeeds 
Tajammul, 


of Shaukat. Of tho new nawab, who in February, 
1857, was straining every nerve to obtain from the 


British Government tho style of Highness/’ more hereafter. We have 


meanwhile to deal with other murderers. 


^ July 17th, 1811. * An Imdmbira is a building where the rites of mourning for tho 

Hasan and Husain are performed during the Muharram festival. A i'am gardtn is a 
garden laid out below (pdiix) the battlements of a fortress. 
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In the ten years saoceeding the war with Holk&r, the district officials became 
_ slowly awake to the existence of secret local societies 

TliB^Se 

whc«e ravages ‘were hardly less fatal than those of 
the Marhatta chivalry. That highway robbers were in the habit of strangling 
their victims was well known. Dead men tell no tales, and strangling sheds 
no blood. But that there existed organized unions whose profession was plun- 
der with strangulation, who deemed robbery insipid unless flavoured with mur- 
der,^ few were disposed to admit. Evidence was, however, accumulating to put 
the matter beyond a doubt. During the two years 1809 and 1810, and in tho 
single district of Etawa, which then included five southern parganas of this, 
no less than 67 bodies were fished out of wells under circumstances that sug. 
gested foul play. The General Commanding at Cawnpore in 1810 proclaims 
that several sepoys on leave of absence have been robbed and murdered by a 
description of persons denominated thags^ InlSll, a list of 68 stranglers, 
composing a band which w^orked ” the highways of Etdwa and Farukhabatl, 
was submitted to Colonel Gardiner by confederates.^ The Thags thus dis- 
covered were all Musalnians, and chiefly members of the Mew4ti tribe. Bui 
in this same 1811 and the preceding year the Magistrate of Et&wa (Mr. Porrv) 
seized large bands of Hindu robber-assassins, mostly Lodhas. Professedly hus- 
bandmen, they rarely ventured to extend their throttlings very far beyond iho 
neighbourhood of the holdings which were their ostensible means of subsistence. 
Around Kanauj, then in Cawnpore, they committed many a ghastly murder. 
But a village called Borasa, and other less frequented parts of FarukhabaJ,'^ 
provided some thags of another class with their base of operations.^ 

Of the seventy-six persons seized by Mr. Perry, seventeen confessed ; but 
the chief criminal court of the provinces disbelieved their confessions and 
released all. Before 1815, however, the existence of thagi had been established 
by the discovery of many cases all over India. In that year we learn that a 
few stranglers are imprisoned at Fatehgarh ; and the Etawa authorities were 
probably believed when they attributed several murders lately committed in this 
district to members of the Lodha gangs released a few years before.^ 

About 1828 Archer writes that no peasant thinks of courting plunder and 
murder by living in a cottage detached from tho rest of the village; but mean- 
while thagi was in course of active suppression. The exertions of Government ex- 
tended into the native states of Central India andRajputana, which had proved a 

1 JUvsirations of the History and Fracticte of the Thags (London. 1837), chap. 21. Official 
reports of ISIS, quoted by Miss Roberts in her Scenes and Characteristics of Hindustan, chap. H- 
* Magistrate of Etawa to Acting Superintendent of Police, Western Provinces, dated 7th Au- 
gust, 18 » 6, and quoted in the Illustrations. This report clearly belongs to the same series as 
those quoted by Miss Roberts. ^ Illustrations^ chap. 20. 



At tbeir tmiive (^ov^vnme^xt^ 

had ^#^ 3 ^ .The depoeition of a tbag from San-, 

daus^ 0r in prince had ruled that tract — 

the J!JaW4b of (iohad^ the bhadauriya IWja, the Baja of 

Bhartpuri or ^Sihdia^^ yearly tax o 28-4^0 had been levied on every 
house of garotterSv Through the researches of Sleeman and others^ complete 
information ae to^tbis^ strauge d of men and their practices was by degrees 
collected^ "Their gangs^ were disciplined by regular officers and advised by 
special priestly directors# Their expeditions and their murders wore guided 
and iiiued by^carefbUy observed omens. In the Diiab they professed them- 
selves above tasfem^^ ^tbe life of a woman, but there is evidence that, when the 
booty w^s they deigned to do so; for they never robbed without murder- 

ing. They rarely ventured to molest Europeans, whose deaths were certain 
to result in dangerous^ inquiries. Travelling along the roads in bands of 
fifteen or thirty, they would give themselves out as harmless traders or 
members of the priestly or clerkly castes. The unsuspecting wayfarer, who 
had thereby been induced to join their company, was suddenly murdered and 
robbed. The time generally chosen was the twilight of the evening or morn- 
ing; and though, like most criminal tribes in India, the thags had a sj^cial 
slang of their own, the signal was generally given by some simple remark in 
the language understood by the victim. Murder they considered as a fine art, 
Narcotic drugs and striking weapons were used only by beginners or bunglers ; 
and irt nine cases out of ten death was deftly accomplished by strangling with 
some twisted article of clothing. Lest beasts of carrion should bring it to 
light, the corpse was buried in a deep grave or cast into a well. 

The thags followed and slaughtered their victims with all Ihe indifference 
to life and all the instinctive eagerness of a keen sportsman. But over^ their 
thirst for homicide they often cast the glamour of religion. Their murders 
-'they were pleased to consider sacrifices to the destroying goddess Devi, at whose 
shrine of Bindhaohal in Mirzdpur they made frequent votive oftcrings. Devi 
^ as the cherished' deity of all thags, the Hindu and the Musalmdn alike. Some 
followers of the Prophet even averred that she and Fatima were tlie sama 
person. . , : V 

The campaigns of the Dudb Thags extended over most of Hindiistiln* 
(Central India; with Jts coVf Up t^ n courts^ their nob imfrequent resort.. 

li^3S we find tbags of Faiufchabad engaged in the Panjab, and others of 
(^uwupore in river tha^ as well as l^iud thags. The 

^ Jth'sifalionSf chap. 9, S4. 
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former were called Pa»^; the latter were aeteetlmee known t^ JPhAnAgdrt or 
noosers, a title ender. whi^ they wiU be familiar to t)ie readers. of Sofia Jm/ 
Errant, fbagi may now,, however, be regarded as extinct*, and since the 
introduction of railways, its revival would hardly repay the robber hia risk. 
There still exists an officer for the repression of Thagi and Dakditi.’,’ But it 
may be doubted whether the former crime still gives him much trouble.. 

The famines of 1825-26 and 1837-38, and the land assessments of 1835-36 
The Mnttof an^ rebellion have received their measures, of notice elsewhere.^ W o 
«l 1857. Its causes. therefore, to the year when the peace which had 

ruled for half a century was roughly iaterrnptod by the Great Bebellioa.‘ 
Historians are perhaps too apt to mistake the pretexts of that revolt for its 
causes. Those causes might he reduced to one — the dislike of a foreign domi- 
nion. The feeling may be weaker in a country which at least seven centuries 
have accustomed to subjection; but amongst the ambitious and spirited minority, 
the stuff of which rebels are made, it burns as strongly in India as elsewhere. 
The causes which intensified this main motive of discontent varied of course 


from place to place ; and some were more or less peculiar to Farukbabad. Hero 
the Muhammadan element is strong. How Muhammadans are always more 
turbulent subjects than Hlndiis, but amongst the Muhammadans of this district 
were a class whom fallen fortunes had rendered especially dangerous. The 
proud memory of recent supremacy and the irritation of present subjection 
rankled in the breasts of the Pathans. Whether the disaffection was general, 
or confined to classes with grievances such as those, is a moot point. Sir John 
Kaye adopts the former alternative. He would have us believe that the law- 
lessness which bad made the middle Dd4b the favoured home of thagi still 
worked to keep alive “benealh the surface the old hatred of the white man— 
the old desire to extirpate him, root and branch, from the land.” Sir George 
Harvey, a more experienced but perhaps less discorniug j udgo, thinks, on the 
qther hand, that there was no serious disaffection. Had the military mutiny 
been promptly suppressed, there would have been no thought of a civil rebelliou. 
But the apparently successful resistance of the Dohli mutineers demoralized all 
who bad aught to gain by disorder or recover by the subversion of tbe British 
Government. Some discontent, however, there was, and its causes Sir George 
candidly acknowledges. “ Our civil courts, whose procedure caUs loudly for 
simplificatiou, had done iucalculable mischief; Otopian points of unmanageable 

> Supra p, 60-o4, 97:98, ’ The ptiocipal authorities for this sketch are the 

Narratmi of Sir G. F. Harvey, Mr. tV. G. Frobyn, and Mr. C. B. Lindsay, all of the Civu 
Service; the Sepog War of Sir J. Raye; and the Ptnonai Adventure* during the Indian 
SeteUion of Mr. w. Mwards, C.S, Minor sources of information, such as the narratives ui 
Messrs, Charcber and Jones, irill be referred to in the footnotes. 



ovTBmum ^ osf ti* hutiky, W7 

Jaw^fe^tigb* Our reveime system, mih « w^ll-inten*- 

ti<med but Vate desire to rtecord every c<moeivable responsibility and liability in 
an eatitte^ had sent aged l^wharddrs to school to learh mensuratiod^'and land- 
surveying, and bad ejected beireditary />a^iodr/s for failing as actuaries. Esh 
tates became ^ibfimtesimally divided, and the eoil was unequal to the farnishiiig 
of food to its numerous sharers. In several properties, of from two to three 
hundred acres each, in Fatehgarh^ the number of sharers had increased to half 
a thousand/^ When the mutineers had broken open the jails, when thousands 
of desperate ruffians were scouring the country and plunder became the rule, 
the honest but hungry poor threw off the trammels of law. 

But in point of fact there had been, from the early part of the year 1857, 
The story of the leather great excitement in the Farukhabad district.^ In 
addition to the usual fables of bone-dust flour and pollut- 
ed wells, which were to deprive the Hindu majority of their caste, there was 
another of commercial as well as religious terror. Major Weller of the Engi- 
neers, who was at Fatebgarh in March, received a visit from a native banker, 
who questioned him as to British designs for subverting the faiths of the people. 
The absurdity of such questions was easily explained. But the unconvinced 
visitor rejoined that Government were issuing leather rupees, silvered over to 
represent the ordinary coinage of the country. Here was something more than 
tt mere depreciation of bullion; here was the contamination of contact with lea- 
ther. He had, he said, some of these rupees in his possession ; but when Wellei 
offered to buy them for fourteen aunas each, he departed, and never returned. 
The story of the outbreak begins in the usual manner. News of butcher- 
Newi of the cvutbieak at Meerut is received some four days after theii 

Metfut arrives, May 14th. perpetration; and tlie gravity of the situation is at 
once recognized by the English residents of the district. On the 14th May, 
the magistrate, Mr. Probyn, convenes a meeting, at which it is resolved tc 
strengthen the guards at the central treasury and the outlying police-stations 
and tabsilis. Troopers on leave in the district are ordered to report themselves 
for duty. And the officer commanding at Fatehgarh, Colonel A. Smithy 
agrees to send a party of the lUth Native Infantry to watolPthe jail. 

About the future behaviour of this corps, the only regiment in the station^ 
little general apprehension seems at first to have been feltv By crossing over 
the dark-blue ocean® to Burma, the lOrh bad lost caste amongst their less- 

„ * Kajre. The ASme authority nionlions that early in June, long before the routihj^ of the 
atehgarh garrison, villages in Ihe district were being plundered and* burnt on all sides. Thie^ 
«vould at first sight seem to tell against II arrey^s theory that the rebellion was a mere conse- 
quence of mutiny. But It has not been mentioned in the text because by the 2i*d of June^ 
several adjoining districts had nHitiuied,,and mutineers bad already entered in. 
^district. ^EolapdnL 



iravelldd comrades cf iie Bengal armyy imd ibey vW^e trtiiill being a 

Christian’* force, Still;^ it was necessary to be forearmed against any possi- 
ble disloydfig? on their i^art ^Ife was agreed that the two guns from the parade- 
ground should be brought to the house of their commandant, Colonel Suiitb, 
where the English of Fatebgarh were to meet in case of outbreak. But a few 
days afterwards, the rendezvous was clmnged to the works still dignified witJi 
the name of a fort. , 

For about a week all was tranquil ; it was the proverbial calm which pm- 

Aikitude of the Fateh- tempest. When sounded by their officers, 

garh native garrison. the 10th promised loyalty to the death. But the ma- 

gistrate’s informers were unanimous in telling a different talei ' The Christian ” 
I^iment proposed to spare no one esreept its own officers 5 "iior, if others slmv 
its officers, would it interfere. In the third week of May arrived ugly rumours 
regarding the troubled state of the neighbouring SluihjahAnpur district. Seve- 
ral hundred matchlocknien, under two military and two civil officers, were des- 
patched to prevent any rebels from crossing the Ramgangai But all was quh t; 
and after halting several days at Aligarli, they returned. ; On the 22a(l, tho 
station was startled by news that the 9th Native Infantry 'littd mutinied at 
another Aligarh, the capital of the district so named. It was literally a case of 
proximus ardel^ and Mr. Probyu regarded the mutiny of the 10th as inevi- 
table. Some of the regimental officers at length deemed sedition possible, 
and despatched their wives to Allahabad. Returning for some reason, one of 
these ladies afterwards perished, probably by the hands of the Sikandarpin* 

From Aligarh the wave of rebellion rolled eastwards across the adjoiuini^ 
Eta; and Mr. Probyn thought it prudent to depute an officer to maintain soiiio 
sort of order in Aliganj, the tahsfl of that district w hich skirts Farukhal>ad on 
the west Starting from Futohgarh on the 26th with a few irregular native 
troopers, Mr. Bramley reached Aliganj, were he was afterwards joined by 
Mr. Edwards and other fugitives from Budaun.^ On the day (27th) succeed- 
ing his departure the magistrate learnt that a detachment of Oudh irregular 
infantry and cavalVy could be spared from Cawupore if be wanted them. 
Mr. Probyn replied that he ^Hhought the 10th could be depended on as long 
08 no outsiders eame^il' and requested that the force might be detained at or 
near GarsabAig«nj. On the 29th, then, it arrived at that place, while the 
commanding tirbde on with a small advance-guard into Fatehgarh. He left llio 

> These villagerti whose home is situate on the road travelled by Mrs, Bekford, are koovva 
to have Btaughtered a J^uropean lady. And after leaving Fatehgarh, Mrs. Eckiurd was nev 
wore seen by her friends. * &ee Oazetteer, V., US tBadauo). 
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fhe 

guaabs, 1st June. 


fead lus detaohindnt against the rebels of Eta ; and on the morrow 
«raa muniered by tEat dotaohment in Mainpuri.^ 

■Bat a soldier of the 10th returning from leave through Gursitfeganj had 

A first overt outbreak of ^‘“Sered to gossip with the irregulars; and brought 

Hintiny May, back the disturbing rumour that they were comtng to 

disarm his regiment Visiting the jwade-groiind at 
the request of the adjutant, Mr. Probyn found the men discussing the matter 
together in excited groups. He did what he could to pacify them. Baton the 
(29th; they broke'out, seizing their arms ; and it was only Colonel 
Smitb-8 great tact that induced them to return to their duty. Tliis first overt 
act of rebellion roused all, except perhaps Colonel Smith himself, to a true 
sense of their danger. The idea of holding the fort with the 200 sepoys for 
whose fidelity the colonel vouched was abandoned. And by the beginning of 
June, when .showers had swollen tlie Ganges, all had arranged for boats in 
which to escape down that river. 

From this time forward the sepoys were masters of the situation, and 

Outbreak of rebellion in "’hich might sootho their petulance was left 

trans-Gangetic par- undone. Two squadrons of regular cavalry, that had 
been ordered from Oudli to Fatehgarh, abstained at 
Mr. Probyn’s request from crossing the Ganges. A rebel spy who had been 
chained to a tree was at Colonel Smith’s request unchained, and despatched 
for trial to the next district, Mainpuri. But these details sink into insignifi- 
cance beside the eventful tidings of the 1st of Juno. Tlio outbreak of mutiny 
in Sh^bjahiinpur had let loose a host of convicts, who carried the contagion into 
this diatriot; and spurring into Fatehgarh on the day just named, the officer 
in charge of Aligarh police-station reported that the trans-Gangetic parganahs 
were in rebellion ; that he had been forced to fly for life. Mr. Probyn at once 
anticipated by a few days the order, usual about this timo of tlie year, for 
breaking up the bridge of boats at Ghatiya-gb6t.^ 

But the very next day showed that this measure was insufficient to check 

^ rebellion from crossing the Ganges. On the 2udJune 

Arrivat in the district of 

three mutinous regiments arrived news mat tliree mutinous regiments, two of 
from Ou4hi *ud June. irregular horse and one of irregular loot, had by the 
more dl^nstream ferry of Mayyura-ghat passed into Kanauj. Traversing 
that tahi^ without working much havoc, they marched up the Grand Trunk 
Wd thriugh Gumh6iganj and Chhibrfiinau, sacking the police stations at 

' * See Oaaeiteer, IV., SS6 (Mainpuri); and VI., 167 (Cawnpore) Only one English officer of 
the detachment escaped. *Mr Frobyn^s narrative, Mr. Lindsay and Sir J. Kaye say 

that Colons] Smith broke up the bridge, with the assistance of ihe lOtb, about a fortnight later. 



botii plaoesj tl>p Itaging I>ung«loV at th* «# th^^lWtef. 

The tahsili treasure, anaountiag to soofe JRar Sy46% ^as not 

before tbtitahsfiddr had'made a vaio attempt to oobVey it' to tlhe ftfendly eastle 
of fiishangarb^* Both the tahsild&r and the chtof pelideihan of Ohhibr&mau 
Btana|^ to escape with their lives ; bat both bad soeb strfileieBt tif rebel power 
to mahe them serve the rebel Oovernment afterwards established, > 

From Gursabloganj a handful of the mutinous troopers bad ridden on the 
drd June to Fatebgarh, where they fraternized with the now openly disaffected 
lOtk A report was spread that the latter regiment would rise when joined on 
the morrow by the remainder of the Oudh irregulare. The rumour was truer 
than rnmonrs usually are; and Oolonel Smith was therefore mistaken in belioy. 
ing only the least important part of it. The Oudh irregulars would, he thought, 
arrive, but the bulk of his corps would remain faithful. He therefore resolved 
to throw np, and defend if needful, a barricade on the Gursab&iganj road. The 
remainder of the European residents were more soeptical as to the loyalty of 
the 10th, and all, except Mr. Probyn and the regimental officers, resolved to 
escape down the river that night. 

Between nightfall and 10 o’clock, then, some 115 Europeans and Eura- 
sians,® men, women, and children, embarked on the Ganges in about a dozen 
vessels. There dwelt on the other side of the Ganges a powerful landholder, who 
for his services in the great rebellion was afterwards created RSja of Hardoi. 
It had been arranged that with the aid of this Hardeo Baklisb, whose' retainers 
accompanied the flotilla, the fugitives should make for Oawnpore oir' Allahabad. 
In the event of mutiny and massacre, Mr. Probyn bad been promised a refuge 
in Hardeo’s castle of Hharmpur, just over the frontier in Hardoi. But at the 
lost moment he was persuaded to push off with the rest, at about 1 A. M. on the 
morning of the 4th. 

Let us leave Fatehgarh with the fugitives, and before revisiting the station 
Pate of the first flotilla of briefly recount their adventures. Anehoring after 
fugiUves.. ' r daybreak at a place called DahHa, about twelve miles 

down the river, they continued their voyage in the evening, receiving as they 
passed Kusumkho# a heavy fire from the villagers.® Here one of the boats 
grounded on a saudbank, and in pushing it off two of the passengers were 
sererely jinwftded. iOd the morning of the next day, -the 5tb, ' this tthole fleet! 

'■ t Jaiohand. The aotboritp here' folliSwed Is Mr.' Lindsay. Mr. 
Probto' says that the plaodered tahsili was that of Kaeauj. fiat hia/K^aot is rery 
ciredWtantiai, and it appears frotn My. Lindsay’s narrative that the tEsiian} treasure* was notj 
robbed nntil laier. * Kaye says atbolit lOO; but Mr. Lisdsdy’s list shows JO» porsonv 

besides some half dureniindetaiJed familles of children. * iTie proprietors of Kusuto^"'!'' 

were Uaftuiwfr KSJputs, who bad been conreited to Isifini. As a punishneut for their bebavi' 
oar on this occasion (their village was confiscated. 
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nociti^ aboni two miles below the oonfluenoe of Ganges and Bttmganga. Here 
the Of0fn were startled by the tidings that a large force of mutinous cavalry 
had just orossed the rirer.a few miles farther down>stream.' When therefore 
arrived an invitation from Hardeo Bakhsh, that a few of them should sail back 
up the R&mganga to Dharmpur, many availed themselves of the offor.4 The 
remainder, either because they doubted Hardeo, or because their boats were too 
large to ascend the fumtxier-shrunk R^tnganga^ restitned their flight down the 
Ganges. Sixty-five souls, ^ excluding several unenuinerated families of children, 
they arrived opposite Mahdewa and Beloi of Kanauj, where they were sur- 
rounded, plundered, and even fired on by the Rdjput villagers. Ransoming 
themselves for RSi 1,000, they were permitted without furtlier molestation to 
reach Nawfibganj of Cawnporo. Here, as already told,* they were seized by 
mutineers, and being afterwards brought before the Nana Sdhib, wore brutally 
foassaored. The Dharmpur party, including Mr. Probyn, reached Uharmpur 
safely on the 8th ; but as they all returned to Fatehgarh either on the 13th or 
before, thither let us precede them. 

On the morning after, or rather of, their stealthy departure from the sta- 
The loth again mutiny regiment had verified last night’s ruraoUr by 

( 4 th June). revolting. So early as the 28th May, Mr. Probyn 

had been prevented by the threatening attitude of the soldiery from removing 
thft district treasure into the fort. But now, on the 4th, after Mr. Probyn’s 
departtire, Colonel Smith once more attempted the important transfer. This 
gave'tlie troops an excuse of which they eagerly snatched advantage. On 
parade that morning a musket was pointed at Colonel Smith. Its discharge 
was prevented by a native officer ; but the mutinous abuse which arose from 
disordered ranks warned the English officers to retire. Some, including the 
commandant, were overtaken at the gate of the fort; and, penned against the 
wall |)y a hedge of gloaming bayonets, were kept back until the treasure was 
brought out oil the parade-ground. Others, though fired on, reached their 
boats scatheless, and overtook the main fleet that same morning, some twelve 
miles down the river. 

But when they saw the whole Rs. 2,80,000 safely stored in the open under 
a guard and two guns, the 10th were softened. On assuring them of his con- 
vict^U that the recruits alone were to blame, and that the mass of the regiment 
wai staunch ; on permitting them to help themselves to two months’ pay and 

^ This was probably a party of stragglers from the force which, crossing yesterday (4th), 
^ plundered Kanauj. See below. * Mr. Lindsay’s list of passengers iu boats x, %, and 

^ The judicial record in the case of Government yetsuB Ganga and Chhatar Singke (appen* 
dix 11. to same report) aeaw iu stating (he number at 1;{5, of some exaggeration, 

fuazeiteer VI., 176 (Cawnp^re). 
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promising them six months’ war alldwanees ; Colonel Smith succeeded in entic- 
ing them back to their .dutyi And for several days nothing oooorred to Inflame 
their smouldering disloyalty. A portion of the Oiidh matineers bad, as report 
foretold, advanced on Fatehgarh. But hearing at Kamdlganj of Colonel 
Smithy barricade, and doubting the temper of the 10th, they had luckily 
rejoinetl their comrades on the road to Bohli. . 

Boilh (rat in the district, however, and at its headquarters British rule was 
practically dead. On the same day as the 10th revolted and relented, a force 
of rebel cavalry crossed the Canges and plundered the Kanauj tahsili. The 
loyal tahsildar had buried the bulk (Rs. 4,000) of the treasure; but its place 
of concealment was discovered by a rebel police officer, who appropriate*! pul; 
himself and left the remainder to the troopers. Ou the same day, at Fatehgarli, 
the naw6b of Farukhabad arrogated to himself the right of suppressing distm li- 
ances. He proclaimed that he should blow from guns any bad characters con- 
cerned in breaking the peace. 

For this ho was taken to tusk by Colonel Smith ; and it was proved three 

An outbreak in the ® *'^*’^*^ *^*'^*' assistance was indeed unrequired, 
jail is suppressed by the Having appointed several of their number generals, 
sepoys, Colonels, and lieutenants, the prisoners in the jail 

on the 7 th shook off discipline. On proceeding to the scene of distur- 
bance, Captain Vibart was received with volleys of stones and abuse. Bat, 
a company of the 10th, which was ordered down to avenge this treat- 


juent, made short work of the outbreak. Their fire killed seven of the prisoiicrj, 
wounded eight more, and .scared others into leaping down wells. The satisl'nc 
tion.hereby produced gave rise to an irnpres.sive bnt hollow ceremony, flaraa 
gued by their colonel, the 10th swore on their colours to be true ; wliile tiio 
colonel himself swore to forgive all that was past. But the treasure, ronnJ 
which an entrenchment had now been thrown up, was left in the keeping of t!,,; 
regiment. 

On the 8th, newaof these doings brought back from Dharmpur Mr. Prolwa 
Arrival of fogitives some of the regimental officers who had fled ou 
from Hardoi and Budann. the 4th. The former was informed, as was true, tli.it 

the district bad been placed under martial law ; the latter wore put under 
arrest. Oh the follpwing day arrived other British fugitive# from Budann. 
Mr. Edwards and his three companions had parted from Messrs. Bramley and 
Phillips in Eta, the two latter making their way to Agra. At Kfiimganj nr.d 
Shamsabad the Budann party was coldly received ; and on quitting the Jatari 
Begam’s residence at the latter place, one ofithera, Mr, Gibson, was surrounded 
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aucl b1«tui by a mob of armed ruiiuiiis. Disguised ns natives the remaining 
three roacticd Fatehgarh/ wlience, on the morrow^ they started with Mr, Probyii 
lor Dljannpur. 

Mr. rrobyii was satislied tliat the lOili would again mutiny, and had 
lieard that a body of Oiidli rebels were ilireateniiig Dharmpur ; hence his 
return to that eastlo. lie was surprised to find on his arrival that the other 
fiirritives had resolved to quit it. Tlu'y bad disregarded his written warnings 
to render the place deleusible, and distrushal its owner, Tlardoo. On the 11th, 
tluirefore, thev jumped at Colonel Snuth’s invitation to return to Fatchgarli, 
The 200 sepoys tor whose fid(‘lity ho could vouch were now reduced to 150, 
and witli these Ik^ proposed to flglit his way down to Allahabad. The great 
irarrison oi Ca.wnpore was known to havo mutinied. 8o by the 13th all tlic 
Hiiglish at Dhannpnr, except Ah^ssrs. Fi*o1>yn, Edwards and tile former s 
laniily, had kd't tor Kat(!hgar!i. Tlio-!‘ that remained the guests of Hardco 
Uakhsli lingered at or inxir Dliarmpur until August. Tlu' almost sole survivors 
ot the Britisli people ill this distiact, tlioy tlicn esc:i])ed io recaptured Cawn- 


J^U.M V . 

Ah(>nt the iStli dune tlie mutiiKM-rs from Site pur, eonsisling ot the 41 si 
AriCatl in the .tiUriei iNativeaiid lOtli Oudh Loi'ai liilantry, with a regi- 

rhe 4ht ard dh-r ^..^valrv, arrived at Allaliganj. They had 

Oiidli, idtli. already written to the 10th oi Tatehgarb, inviting 

iluit ir.iriiiK'nl, (o ^;I;ut,^hl.T its TIi.- b'llcr was shown to Colonel Smith, 

ivlio fliotatc'd :m aiiswoi'. I’lil, tli ' ;iii‘'wrr fi'hiiiil) v rcnirneh was “ Come, "'ll on 
mav kill our ollioers ; wo have sworn not to do so, hut no oi)po.siiion will ho 
olihrcd you.” Nor was (his aiisw. r the only oncoura-omont which allured the 
Sita;mr mnrdm'cr.s to Initoh^rarh. At Ailah<ia7iJ and onwards iliey wove feasted 
;url nattered by reh.d laudholders. On the Idih the Fatch-avi. rogimeu. 
demanded and obtained tlie rehms,. of a criminal who was to Imve l.een hanged 
lliat day, and the courts l.itlicrto k('r)i open by Cn].tain Vihart and Deputy 
t'alloctor Kalb irusain woia? closed.’ On the 1 Till, all tlu' monnlcd police 
tlin district, with one liononrabic cxc<'[ition, crossed tbe li^ci to ^\Glcomc tb 
invaders. The nawab sent a deputation of Jliuslim rctaim is for the . amc 
i'urpose, and that very night the native ollleers of his regiment av ai nod Colonel 
'^niith that “ time was np,” and that the liinglish had bcttei withdiaw int 
fort. 


^Thcy had lirst. returned tn Kanntrnn j. 
<if ilicir cxciiin^i: Mr Kdwunis’ 

|ioriisaI. Xhe Subordinritc Judge, 

'dtcrwn rtlM, 


FuL want ot' space forbids Id 
own talc tC: liairhrcadth '.-capes 
Tajammul Husain, contiiuicd Bdling 


follow caen step 

yvill wtdl repay 

for tovciul 
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TTia adrioe was instantly taken; and of the 150 men on whom Oolonel 
The English withdraw Smith had coanted but one followed his commander 
into the fort, i7th June. ' siege.* The remainder of the regiment, loath 
that the Oudh men should have the glory of the revolution that was imminent, 
early next morning enthroned the nawdb on the cushion of his forefathers. 
Proclaiming Tafazzul Husain their ruler, they treated both him and their own 
The rule of the nawab colours to a royal salute. And they had not been an 
is proclaimed, hour too soon. For that very morning (18th) the 

Oudh mutineers crossed the Ganges and encamped in a grove near the city. 

The next acts of the 10th were to break open the jail, release the convicts 

and the station is plun- they had lately assisted in suppressing, plundei- 

dered and fired, 18 th June, jjjg European station and set lire to its houses. Iti 

that station five, Europeans or Eurasians were still at lar/?e. One, a wealthy old 
lady, was murdered ; two, clerks in the lua/ristrate-collector’s office, escaped in 
disguise to difierent villages ; and a fourth secreted herself in a slack of 
tamarisk, whence she was at night conveyed to safety across the Ganges. A 
fifth, the planter Mr. D. Ohurcher, concealed himself in a storehouse under 
some hides, which were tossed about without revealing him. At night ho 
escaped to a neighbouring village, whence five days later he found his wav 
into the fort. In the afternoon, when the fierce heat and glare of the summer 
day was subsiding, some companies of tho mutinous Oudh Infantry sallied 
from their shady encampment to share the plunder with the Fatehgarli rebels. 
But the 10th had already refused to surrender the treasure to the nawM>, and 
had no intention of sharing it with outsiders. A skirmish ensued, and several 
sepoys of both parties were left dead on the parade-ground. But the Oudh men 
returned with reinforcements, and their superior numbers menaced tho 10th 

into parley. After much angry discussion that regi- 
The loth appropriate t J . 

and distribute the district ment consented to divide the spoil, giving up their 

treasure. colours and ammunition in earnest of good faith. But 

the same night they faithlessly plundered and distributed the treasure, most of 

them absconding to the opposite bank of the Ganges. One of the same officers 

whom Colonel Smith had placed under arrest swam after them, and next day 

wrote over that the rest of the garrison had better follow his example. But 

the presence of an Englishman, and the possession of treasure, raised up against 

this party of the 10th a host of enemies. With the assistance of the Burg^ganj 

1 Thus Mr. Probyn ; but Mr. Lindsay says that a guard rcmaiiied on duty at the fort until 
the night of the I8th, when the treasure was plundered. The name of the single sepoy vno 
remained faithful to the last was Kalai Kh4n. After his escape from the boat boardea w 
biugirimpur (see below), he was captured and blown from one of the naw4b*« guns. 
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6«hrw&rs, who had been their chief opponents, they were fain to retreat 
further inland, across the Raraganga. And by the time that they recrossed 
into the Dii&b, at Mayyura-ghdt, they had found Captain Bignell such a burden 
that they cast him into the Ganges.^ Swimming ashore, ho there died of 
exhaustion or sunstroke. 

When the Oudh mutineers found that the treasure had escaped them^ 
their rage of disappointment knew no bounds. They 

Consequent disappoint- j 

ment of the Oudh muti- set fire to every Cinglish house yet standing, ana 

plundered the native shops. Likha Singh of All&h- 
^anj, who had helped them across the Rdraganga and Ganges, indemnified 
himself by plundering the splendid house of the Maharaja Dalip Singh, 
who to his establishment in J^orfolk added another at Fatehgarh. Tho 
mahar&ja’s jewels, which had been kept in the district treasury, had already 
shared the fate of tho district treasure. But two companies of the 10th still 
remained at Fatehgarh, and matters might yet bo made unpleasant for at least 
a remnant of that hated regiment. So tho Sitapur men, on the 19th, requested 
the nawab to send these his vassals against the English in the fort. But the 
10th had got all they wanted, and had never, in spite of their mutiny, thirsted 
much after the blood of their officers. They declined to assault the fort ; 
but to show that their refusal did not proceed from cowardice, they at once 
accepted an engagement with tho superior forces of the Oudh rebels. Tho result 
was that most of the 10th were slaughtered, while the nawdb ordered its few 
survivors to quit tho city. He next proposed that the Sftapur men should 
themselves attack tho British stronghold. But they answered that the proper 
Lour had not arrived, and that their augurs had fixed the 25th as the date on 
which the siege should begin. 

Tho garrison of the fort had therefore a week’s respite in which to 
Preparations within the prepare for attack. “ There was,” writes Sir John 
Kaye, '' a gloomy prospect before them. The fort 

was in a most miserable condition for all purposes of defence. There 
was a glut of gun-carriages and models of all kinds of ordnance. But there 
was a dearth both of serviceable guns and of ammunition. It is stated that 
there were six guns on the ramparts, and an eighteen-inch howitzer, but that 
only thirty round-shots could be mustered. Of small-arm ammunition there 
was a better supply, but many of the cartridges were blank. Provisions were 
^ith difficulty obtained ; but after a while a flock of forty or fifty sheep were 

' This body of the lOth consisted, according to Mr. Edwards, of four companies. They had 
Jpf>9sed the Ganges under the pretext of attacking Dharmpur. But a few days later they passed 
"at castle without assaulting it. 
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driven within the walls by the help of a sepoy of the llth,^ There was a popula-. 
tion of about a hundred and twenty Christian people in the garrison, one-fourth 
of whom were men capable of bearing arms. The rest were women and chiU 
dren. There was only one artillery officer — Major Robertson, of the Gun-carriage 
Agency— in the fort. But Colonel Tudor Tucker, of the cavalry, who had 
learnt the gun-drill at Addiscombe, was improvised into an artillery command^ 
ant, and right well he did his work.”^ 

The weak point of the besieged, then, was not a dearth of provisions, but u 
dearth of men and artillery. Of the 12 bastions but 

The siego. 

three could be manned ; and in these wore placeil 
pickets commanded respectively by Colonels Smith, Tucker, and Goldie. On 
occasions like these seniority bows to energy ; and as Captain Moore had beon 
the real commandant of the beleaguered Cawnpore garrison, so was Captain 
Vibart of this.® True to their promise, the Sitapur mutineers on the 25tli 
moved to tho Shisham-bdgh, cleared the ground for action, and opened fim 
Of their two guns, the same with which tho treasure had been guarded, one 
was placed at Ishwar Chandar’s house, under cover of picked marksmen ; tlio 
other opposite the gate of tho fort, at a distance sufficiently safe from musketry 
fire. Tho details of the siego must ever bo clouded in a mist of dreadful 
obscurity. It should be remembered, or rather proriiised, that but two Europeans, 
neither of them soldiers, survived to tell its talc of bravery and hardship. We 
know, however, that for nine days hostile bullets hailed into tho fort without 
causing much damage that could have been avoided by prudence. Three of llic 
beleaguered, including Colonel Tucker, were killed, and four, including tliu 
Judge, Mr. Thornhill, wounded. But in almost every case except that of Mr. 
Thornhill, who accidentally wounded himself, tho victim was shot while raslily 
watching through an embrasure the effect of his own fire. The women ami 
children were securely housed in the residence attached to the Gun-carriag' 
Agency— so securely that tho latter played and sang with their usual joyons- 
ness. Their mothers as a rule spent the day in prayer. But tho wife of 
Sergeant Ahern, who had been killed, posted herself in a bastion with a liflo 
and showed herself a good shot ; while chaplain Fisher devoted himself to tlio 
same occupation.^ The best of our marksmen was Colonel Smith, who is 
paid to have picked off the enemy with a skill that would have done cretM 
to a Wimbledon prizeman. The large-arm shooting was probably 

J I. e. one of the regiments which had been quartered at Meerut. * Sepoy War, Rk. 

VITI , chap. 20. The passage is founded on two parae^raphs of Mr. Lindsay’s narrative 
^ Edwards '^It was Mr. Fisher who on the crest of the breach shot dead Multau Khan, 

a Man Pathan, who had aided the escape of Mr. Edwards, 
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gucoeasful. But the implements of tbe gun-carriage factory — screws, hammers, 
and bolts— were sown up in canvas bags and made to do service us grape- 
shot. 

But the events of the siege were not confined to a mere cxcliange of fire. 

The besiegers made frequent assaults, in which they 
Assaults. yfere assisted by the disaffected Muhammadan popu- 

lation of the city. Ungrateful of favours received from the British Government, 
the naw'ab exerted himself with energetic malice in supplying the rebels with 
ammunition, sulphur, ladders, and other means of attack. The first assault, 
which like most others came from the Husainpur side, was on Colonel Goldie’s 
picket; the next of any importance was that on Colonel Smith’s. Both were 
repulsed ; but in the latter the besiegers managed for a time to hold two of the 
unoccupied bastions. When they found that their two light guns were power- 
less to make practicable breaches, the rebels profited by lessons of English 
teaching and betook themselves to mining. Until the 1st July all their 
mines burst harmlessly ; but early on the morning of that day the besieged 
were startled by an explosion which blow down a part of the curtain wall. And 
thev had immediately afterwards to repulse a third great assault, also on Colonel 
Smith’s picket. 

The chances of a suocessful attack were now becoming so great that 
Colonel Smith that day despatched a despairing appeal for aid to any British 
officer whom his lines might reach, written chiefly in French, and addressed 
au magistrat do Mainpuri, ou im officier attache h une armee do soldats 
Europdens.” It said that tbe fort was closely besieged by 1,000 insurgents,^ and 
that without immediate help there was no hope of successful resistance. The 
letter reached Agra, where Major Weller offered to lead a detachment to the 
relief of Smith. The offer was not accepted ; and, even if accepted, w'ould 
have been too late to benefit the Fatehgarh garrison. 

For on the 2nd July another unsuccessful assault was delivered ; and on 
The fort ia evacuated, morrow it was found that the besiegers had begun 

to undermino Colonel Smith’s bastion, the very key 
of the stronghold. Ammunition was running short ; constant exposure to the 
sun by day and constant watching by night had enfeebled the defenders.^ They 
were little more than thirty in number, and countermining would have almost 

^The number teema very modeatly stated. The besiegers mustered two regiments of foot 
and one of horse, to say nothing of the nawab’s armed rabble. Colonel Smith's letter will be 
found in the appendix to Kaye's 3rd Tolume, * ** They were," said a native infoim- 

ant of Mr. Edwards, “quite worn out by continual fighting. Their feet were so swollen 
with the fatigue of standing day and night at their posts that they resembled those of ele- 
phants ; while their eyes were starting from their sockets for want of sleep.” 
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depleted the walls. It was decided therefore to quit the fort and drop down the 
Ganges that night. The evacuation was successfuly accomplished as planned ; 
and at 2 A. M., on the 4th July, three boats might have been seen pushing off 
“into darkness and unto death.” They were commanded respectively by 
Colonel Smitli, Colonel Goldie, and Major Robertson. The crew of the last- 
named officer was entirely European, for boatmen had been difficult to hire, and, 
except two faithful sepoys and a cook, the native retainers of the garrison had 
slunk one by one away. 

Some six or eight miles down the river the boatmen of Colonel Goldie’s 

boat, being then opposite their own village, were allow- 
Fate of the fugitives. , : , , » . , , ^ 

The three boats are re- ed to land tor assistance and never returned. The 

duced to two, villagers of Sundar[)ur seem at the same time to have 

opened a sharp fire on the passengers. A party of the latter charged out and 
amply avenged the attack ; but the boat was too cumbersome for manage- 
ment by amateurs and it was abandoned for Colonel Smith’s.^ As the two 
remaining vessels passed Bhqjpur, about breakfast-time, several round-shot 
were harmlessly fired at them from a gun on the bank. But two large ferry- 
boats filled with sepoys had for some time been observed following the fugitives. 
And when, therefore, just above Singirampur, Major Robertson’s boat grounded 
immovably on a sandbank, all hope was abandoned by the crew. The sepoy 
boats drew nearer and nearer, firing volleys and displaying a “ multitude of 
bristling bayonets.”* As they approach their fire grows more and more fatal, 
and at 20 yards it is insupportable. Seeing that boarding is imminent, and no 
better chance of escape left, Major Robertson requests the survivors to trust 
themselves to the river rather than the rebels.® Men, women, and children leap 
overboard, most to be drowned, some to be slaughtered on the spot, a few to be 
captured and conveyed for massacre to Fatehgarh. It is a repetition, on a 

small scale, of the Sati Cbaura butchery.'* Of all the 
and the two to one. passengers but four escape, and of these but two are 

destined to survive long. Both wounded, the chaplain Fisher and Mr. Jones 
reached Colonel Smith’s boat, by which the latter was luckily abandoned next 
•day. With the assistance of an oar Mr. Churcher saved the sorely wounded 
Robertson from drowning. They were that night found on an island belonging 
to Lain Singh of Karhar,® who, though not completely courteous, refused, for 


* Narrative o{ Mr. Gavin Jones, who wAs in this boat. Mr. Lindsay, of whose statement 
Mr. Jones’ is an appendix, says that Coionel Goldie’s boat was abandoned because its rudder 
was damatred ; but the boat whose rudder was afterwards damaged seems to have been that of 
Colonel Smith. * Jones, ’ Jones and Lindsay. But from Mr. Churcher’s narra- 

tive it seems that if Robertson made any such reqnest, he must have made if while floating 
wounded down stream. * See Gazetteer, VI, 182 (Cawnpore), ' In Paramnagar. 
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tbe price set on their heads, to betray them. A fortnight before Major 
EBcapes of Messrs. Robertson’s death Mr. Churcher had an opportunity of 
Cburcher escaping with Messrs. Probyn and Edwards to Cawn- 

pore; but he nobly refused to desert the neighbourhood in which he was so 
goon to bury his stricken friend. After hiding in the fields of tall sugarcane 
till January, he returned to Fatehgarh,^ then reoccupied by British troops. 

Thither we also will return, when we have accompanied Colonel Smith’s 
boat to the end of its fatal voyage. A bend of the river had perhaps concealed 
from its view the carnage that was going on behind ; and indeed the crew had 
other matters to heed. It was passing Singirampur through a shower of bullets 
and grape-shot which killed three passengers and shattered its rudder. Hence 
it drifted until stranded on a sandbank some five or six miles lower down, 
opposite Tehra of Hardoi. The villagers of Tehra were loyal, and the fugitives 
consented to land for the refreshments offered them. But the inhabitants of a 
disaffected village soon after appeared, and seemed disposed to plunder the party. 
Colonel Smith hastily ordered all into the boat, and shoved off. But prevented 
by bis wound from obeying in time the Colonel’s summons, Mr. Jones was left 
a Jones behind. This good fortune, aj)parently so unfortunate, 

was the means of saving his life. He afterwards 
joined Messrs. Probyn and Edwards near Dharmpur, whence with them be 
escaped to Cawnpore. To the fatal Cawnpore, on tbo 10th July, had been 
brought all his fellow-passengers of Smith’s boat. Overpowered and captured 
opposite Bithiir on the preceding day, they were all, as already told, massacred 
on the 10th and 15th.^ 

But we have not yet done with massacres. In tbo penultimate paragraph 
Final maBsacre of Chris- it was mentioned that the rebels reserved a few^ of the 
passengers from Robertson’s boat for slaughter at 
Fatehgarh. These were some women and children, eight or nine in num- 
ber. On their return they were confined in an outhouse of the nawab’s 
palace at Farukhabad, where they were regularly fed and the wounded tended 
by a native doctor. But they were not the only captives. Glinlam Ali, a traitor 
who, after serving in our own police at Muhammadabad, bad been appointed 
chief of the rebel police at Farukhabad, was especially active in his search for 
Eurasians and Native Christians. In various hiding-places about the station he 
had discovered nine of the former and six of the latter ; and these, who includ- 
ed some men, were confined in the same place as the prisoners from Singirdm- 
pur. There is no evidence to show that on their way to or during confinement 
^Not to Cawnpore, asserted by Kaye. * Gazetteer, VL, lS5-e (Cawnpore). 
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these captives were treated with any exceptional brutality. On the re- 
turn from Singirampur, indeed, a sepoy had been allowed temporarily to 
abstract a lady of Robertson’s boat, and a handsome Eurasian girl had been con- 
signed to the nawab’s harem. But it seems clear that the nawAb himself was 
not at first bent on their murder ; and Qhularn Ali, who was, found stratagem 
needful to accomplish his object. Getting a letter written in English, as if from 
the captives to their countrymen elsewhere, ho professed to have anticipated its 
despatch by seizure. The soldiery at onco clamoured for the death of the Chris- 
tians ; and fearing that he would be deposed in favour of his brother Sakhawat/ 
the nawab yielded. On the 23rd July the Christians were led to the parade- 
ground and butchered in presence of a great crowd ; the women and children be- 
ing shot down with grape, and the men sabrcd.‘^ Their remains were cast into 
a well, over which has boon since built a memorial cross ; and hard by rises a 
memorial church. The useless murder of women and cliildren seems here as 
elsewhere to have been hastened by the absurd fancy that the extirpation of 
the small British colony in India was the extirpation of the whole British 
race. Of this fancy the captives had tried in vain to disabuse Gliulam Ali, 
He was perhaps disabused some cightceu months later, during the short 
shrift preceding his execution. 

And now just a month had past since ibo beginning of the siege. Every 
living trace of its former rulers was supposed, and with good reason, to have 
been swept off the face of the district. On the outbreak of the rebellion tlioro 
dwelt at Fatebgarh over 200 persons of European descent. The survivors 
could now be counted on the fingers ; and of these survivors but four^ wore 
adults of pure English blood. But some weeks before the annihilation of tho 

British power was completed, the formation of a na- 
Thc rebel government. . ‘ i i i i i i 

tive rebel government had been taken in hand. It iias 
been mentioned that on tho 18th Juno Tafazznl Husain Bangash had been en- 
throned as nawab of Farukhabad. His unruly domain was soon made to in- 
clude not only the British district so called, but as much of Eta as his nominal 
servants could coerce into recognition of his power. It is doubtful whether 
he much delighted in the greatness wdiich had been thrust upon him. Ho was 
a man of quiet habits and dilettante tastes, fond of painting and illuminating, 

^Afterwards (1858) hanged for rebellion. * An impression seems to have prev ailed 

tl^at the prisoners were blown from guns ; and this impression has found its way into tlic 
narratives of Kaye, Edwards, Cburchcr, and Lindsay. That it was a false one is shown by 
H. D. Robertson, who condemned Ghulain Ali to death See his judgment dated 6tli November, 
186a, an appendix to Mr. Lindsay’s report. 3\fr. and Mrs. I’robyri, Mr. Churcher, and 

Mr. Jones. Major Robertson was still indeed living, but he may be counted amongst the dead 
whom he so soon afterwards joined. Of Mr. Probyn’s four children, two succumbed to the 
privations ami exposure of aigUt. 
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and, like others both in the east and west, of the same artistic tendencies, 
The Nawib, Tafazzul Somewhat addicted to epicurean practices. He liked 
danoing-girls better than soldiers, and had moro 
pleasure in the society of parasites than of public functionaries. He had a 
traditional ascendancy in the province, and that was all. Ho was a weak 
rather than a bad man, and there were many people about him whose hatred 
of tho English was more intense than bis own.” 

But if the Naw^b himself was weak, his advisers wore in several cases men 
nis president of coun- adventurous energy. During the siege there had 
eiJ, Ashrat Khdn. arrived from tlio north of the district one Ashrat 

Khdn, who for his father’s services under Lord Lake had received a British 
pension of Rs. 700 monthly. Connected in some way with tho Ban<rash 
family, ho was styled Naw&b, and had even assorted claims to the Parukhabad 
NawAbi. He was now appointed privy councillor (Musldr-i-khdss),^ or rather 
president of tlio council ; and leaguing himself with the Nawfib’s favourite wife, 
ho soon became monarch rather than minister. The council itself consisted of 
two members, Ganga Singh and Shiiighulam Dichhit, both commissioned 
ofScers of tho 41st. N. I. But their functions seem from the first to have been 
merely appellate. They were a judicial committee of the privy council rather 
than a cabinet. Though their position and power theoretically equalled that 
of British Lieutenant-Governors, they seldom if over meddled in executive 
matters. 

It was by Ashrat’s advice, probably, that Tafazzul’s territory was divided 
Ki's two shires and their into two great shires, eastern and western. To 
lords-iieuteuant. which included the three southern and 

part of the headquarters tahsils, an influential drunkard named Mnhsan 
Ali was appointed as lord-lieutenant (ndzim). Tho second, which comprised 
the rest of this district* with tho Aliganj and Kasganj tahsils of Eta, 
vfas entrusted to tho government of one Ahmad Ytir, a brothor-in-hiw of Ash- 
rat, a British pensioner, and an incompetent savage to boot. 

The highest judicial court, under tho council, was that of the three muftis. 

His judicial courts ci- ^ Salary 

nuii monthly), but by a large eoinmissiou on the 

amount of all decrees and processes. Theirs seem 

to have been the only civil court ; and indeed few civil suits were instituted. 

In such cases tho procedure much resembled that in vogue under British 

of Taki was afterwards made Assistant Mushir-i-khass. 2 Some parts 

irrtva.1 tahsil are not mentioned as belonging to either shire, and were nerhana 

sovemed directly by the Nawab . ^ 
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Government; and the judgments of the chief British court, tho Sadr Divdni Ada- 
lat, were judicially recognized. But the muftis tried also the more serious cri- 
minal cases, and here their procedure differed somewhat from the English. A 
Hindu convicted of murder was released on promising to become a Musalm6n ; 
while another, condemned to death or forfeiture of property for slaying a Mu-^ 
sjilmdn, escaped scot-free by an appeal to the Hindu members of council. Had 
the offence of these men been petty theft, they would have lost their right 
hands. Convicted culprits were often sent up to receive equally eccentric sen- 
tences from the mouths of the Nawdb or his Ministers. Thus a fine of Rs. 2 
was once considered sufficient to punish a proved case of rape ; and the heads 
of murderers were struck up, in old English fashion, over tho gates of tho city. 

Minor criminal cases were tried by the tahsildars, who had tho power of a 
year’s imprisonment, or of a second in default of fine. Tho tahsil and polico 
circle machinery of the British Government was retained. Except petitions for 
recording transfers of property — cases which Nawab reserved for his own deci- 
sion — all rent and revenue suits were tried by the tahsildars, with proccduro 
resembling the English. It was by officials who had served under tho Englisli, 
indeed, that the judicial and revenue administration was chiefly worked. Out 
of six tahsildars, three, and out of eleven head police officers, six, took service 
under the rebel government. Unwilling to see their occupation gone, tliey 
recognized the de facto Government. 

The land-tax was of course the chief nominal branch of the Nawab’s reve- 

^ , , nue ; but his rapacious subalterns allowed little of 

IIi8 financial ‘ 

that tax to reach head-quarters. He therefore imposed 

a heavy octroi duty, amounting in some cases to 7 per cent, of the value, on 

all articles imported into, or exported from^ the principal towns. The income 

thus realized from Farukhabad city alone was at the rate of two lakhs yearly ; 

while that of Kamdlganj was farmed for Rs. 7 00. The octroi of other towns 

was made over to the soldiery perhaps because they were the only people wbo 

could realize it. At their instance wheat and clarified butter were exempted 

from duty, while the export of the former was forbidden ; but no other olijoe- 

tions against tho tax were raised, and trade seems not to have suffered.^ Tho 

excise revenue, which the Nawdb reserved for himself, was less fruitful. Tho 

spirit shops were all farmed out separately ; but owing perhaps to the general 

insecurity, small sums only were realized. Tho cultivation of tho poppy ^vas 

^ Writing of these dnties just after the close of the rebellion, Mr. Lindsay writes : — ‘‘They 
rIiow that a large revenue may be realized from this district, and probably in the same way 
throughout India, without the slightest murmur from the people and without apparently tn« 
slightest trouble. The newspapers of the time do not contain a single line of animadversion 
on their introduclion, and they are spoken of at the present tipae as a very equitable tax.’ 
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interdicted, chiefly because the Nawab wished to sell to advantage the largo 
stock of opium which he had plundered from the Government storehouse. 
The ferry revenue, if any, was left in the hands of the soldiers. 

Those soldiers consisted of the 41st N. I. from Silfcpur, some other 
and military adniinistra* levies raised at that station, and a few troops of 
local horse — in all 2,200 men. But to these the 
Nawtib afterwards added six regiments of foot, known by such names 
as “ Nobles ( najlh )” and “ Loonines ( haidari ) and five of cavalry, of 
which two were called after their colonels, Muhsan Ali and Ahmad Yar. The 
artillery was a newly raised force of 200 men, who were supposed to work 24 
guns of various calibre. All recruits were armed wdth a musket or a blunder- 
buss, which they themselves called “ tiger-whelp {sher-hachha)." They had also 
swords and agricultural choppers {gardsa)^ the latter very deadly weapons 
when properly used. The support of the Sitdpur veterans was enlisted by 
ample pay ; but that support once secured, it was found safe to pay the new levies 
only when convenient. The Sit6pur men introduced the forms and customs 
established by their English officers, and there was no parade on Sundays. 
Agha Ilusain was commander-in-chief. But his discipline appears to have 
been scarcely strict, for not a man would follow him on a foray unless travell- 
ing expenses were paid in advance. 

Such was the organization with which for seven months Tafazzul 
Anarchy at the outset Hussain attempted to govern the district. He suo- 
of rebel rule. ceeded very lamely ; and it can only bo said that 

he succeeded rather better than other rebel rulers in adjoining districts. 
The anarchy was at first of course general and great. Before the evacuation 
of the fort by the English, the turbulent Rajputs of Mahdewa and Biloi had 
already ventured to attack Kanauj. Tho attack was repulsed with loss, but 
several of the townspeople were slain. In the same month of J uno parganah 
Bhojpur became the scene of a fierce conflict between Hindu and Musalinan. It 
was a tract of Kurmi landholders ; but the Jhojhas, descendants of Hindus 
converted to Islam, and tho Bhattis, Pathan immigrants from Bhattiaua, now 
sought to oust tho Kurmis. The Kurmls were however supported by their 
brother Hindds, the Gahrwar, Gaur, and Nikumbh Rajputs, who collecting a 
large force plundered and burnt the vill.ages of tho Muslims. Tho Nawdb had 
not at that time sufficiently secured his position to venture on interference. But 
Wards the end of the following month (July), when tho English had been dis- 
posed of, the severity of his lords-lieutenant effectually checked such interne- 
oiue Warfare, Highway robbery, however, continued to flourish exceedingly, 
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and no one ventured to travel except in a large company. The chief dena of 
bandits were Chbibr£tn|iu and Jaganua’a-tank, on the Grand Trunk Road i tlio 
Fath4n strongholds of Shams&bad, E4iinganj, and Man, all in tahsil Kdimganj ; 
and the castle of Thatia, where a robber-prince named Pokhar Singh raised 
levies and collected artillery with all the air of complete independence.^ 

It will be seen that these centres of lawlessness were chiefly in the south 

of the district, where Muhsan Ali hold sway. His 
Independence of the ^ i i i i t a . , 

lords-lieutenant and the tyranny lacked the vigour of that shown by his northern 

colleague Ahmad Yar, who realized revenue by bom- 
bardment, and fihed the defaulting village Rs. 100 for every shot fired at its 
walls* Both however were tyrannical, and both entirely disregarded in prac- 
tice the new constitution. They admitted the Nawdb’s supremacy, but appro- 
priated his revenues ; they raised no objection when the muftis wont throufrJi 
the empty form of upsetting their decisions, but ruled independently of the 
local courts. As both had under their command portions of the army, it was 
perhaps deemed imprudent to interfere with their arrangements. Tho army, in- 
deed, were the real governors of tho district. Not long after the disappoarauco 
of tho English arrived an order from the puppet Emperor at Dchli, confirming 
tho Nawdb as his Viceroy of Farukhabad, and greatly praising tho valour of 
the soldiery who had recovered that district. Tho Nawab hereon issu( 3 (l a 
proclamation commanding that tho officers of tho 41st, who had expelled tlio 
English, should bo obeyed in all things. Tho 41st at onco exercised their 
newly-bestowed authority by forbidding the slaughter of oows, and ordci inn; 
that the city refuse should be carried off on donkeys instead of, as herotoforo, 
on oxen. On butchers, who had been in tho habit of slaughtering these sacreJ 
beasts, a tax had been alfeady levied by order of GhulSm Ali. 

On the 19th July, barely a fortnight after tho evacuation of the Fateh- 
Effects of the rebellion fort, Havelock’s re-occupiod Cawiii>oro. 

on trade and tiUag;^ news travelled swiftly into this district ; and on 

tho 19th we find Ghulara Ali commanding the keeper of the Mau gate to admit 
into the city no fugitive troopers from that station.^ But the order failed to 
prevent tho influx of panic-stricken and revengeful mutineers, and it was to 
those new arrivals that an informant of Mr. Edwards attributed the massacres of 
the 23rd. The fact, however, that the relief of Lucknow diverted Havelock’s 

^ This Pokhar was a Baghcl, and a descendant of tho last raja of Thatia, who had tded con- 
clusions with the British in 1803, after the rebelUon Thatia-castle was destroyed ; and Pokhar 
himself was transported to the Andamans, where he died in 1867. In the south of the district 
he played much the same part for the mutineers as Chaudhari Jaichand did for the Knghsn. 
Be is said to have provided supplies to Niina Sahib just as the Chaudhari afterwards suppncti 
them to Sir Colin Campbell. * Mr.Bobertson’s judgment on Ghulam Ali already quoted. 
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attention from Farukbabad seems to hare checked the spread of rebel apprehen- 
gion. Meanwhile a state of war and comparative lawlessness was beginning to 
have the usual effect on commerce and agriculture. The trade in iron from 
Chandausi, sugar and cotton from Kdsganj, and turmeric from Shfihjahanpur, 
was for some reason brisk ; but all other traffic with surrounding districts 
was closed. The prices of all articles except wheat, whose exportation was as 
we have seen forbidden, doubled and trebled. But it is an ill wind which blows 
good to nobody, and the sellers of cotton fabrics, who happened to have largo 
Blocks on hand, grew rich. When the soldiers were in want of money they 
of course plundered the merchants ; and Ghulam Ali, who was detected in 
underhand efforts to save the latter from exactions, was imprisoned. Nor did 
the agricultural classes fare bettor. Landholders were frequently ousted by 
armed plunderers like Pokhar Singh, who alone seized 64 villages. The 
autumn crop was promising wherever agriculturists could borrow seed to sow 
their land, but many broad acres were left fallow. In the neighbourhood of 
Farukhabad again, the plough-cattle were impressed by such sepoys as wished 
to send home their ill-gotten gains. And, owing to the absence of these useful 
beasts, the potato crop is said to have completely failed. 

For about two months after the recapture of Cawnpore the rebels were 

Fall of Dehli, 19 th Sep- i^ft undisturbed by further alarms. Knowing that 
tember, 1857. Lucknow and Dohli were still in the hands of insur- 

gents, the Nawdb seems to have bestowed little thought on the garrison at 
Cawnpore. But tho fall of Dehli, on the 19th September, entirely changed 
the prospect. British columns were set free to march down the Duab, and 
down the Ddab they marched, hastily preceded by rebel fugitives. Down 
through this district and into that of Cawnpore hurried Bakht Khdn with five 
regiments of mutineers and seven guns. But on tho 19th October, just a 
month from tho beginning of his retreat, he was defeated and hurled back into 
Farukhabad by a portion of tho Cawnpore garrison under Brigadier Wilson. 
Here ho met with a warm reception, for Brigadier Greathed’s column, tracking 

^ him down country, met him as he returned to Kanauj 

Greathed defeats Bakht ^ . t n i. , 

Khan at Kanauj, 24 th Octo- on 23rd. An action ensued m which Bakht Ivlian a 

force, though supported by that of tho Nawab, was 
Jilmost annihilated. He fled crestfallen to Farukhabad, while Greathed marched 
on into Cawnpore. At Farukhabad Bakht stayed two months, boasting much 
^nd exercising great influence over tho Nawdb. This influence was resented, and 
Bakht became extremely unpopular. His name was parodied into Kambakht, 
or the wretch’’ ; and he never stirred abroad without receiving cordial abuse. 
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The ap^iroach of Greathed’s column had already, before Bakht Khan’s 
Chandhari Jaichand de; defeat, encouraged the loyal to resistance. Muhsan 
feats Muhsan Ali, never been able to extract a fraction of the 

land-tax from the R&ni of Tirwa or Chaudhari Jaichand. The latter bad 
maintained regular communication with the English in Agra fort. But he 
now showed himself capable of something more than mere news-writing or 
mere refusal of revenue ; and when on the 15th Muhsan attacked his castle of 
Bishangarb, he inflicted on that official a severe defeat. A few days afterwards 
Muhsan was again w orsted near Sikandarpiir by a party of mutineers retreat- 
ing from Dehli with plunder which he had wished to seize. His reputation as 
a leader of ability had by this time completely evaporated. He was superseded 
who is superseded by hy one Thakur Pinde, and retired to continoe 
Thikur rdnde. l,ig potations in private life. His success also was 

addicted to drinking, and to drinking the deleterious decoction brewed from 
wild hemp. Thikur Pdnde assumed the British title of Collector, and at once 
showed that his system of collection was severer than his predecessor’s. The 
fees charged on writs of demand for unpaid revenue were raised to the 


following amounts 


1st writ, the “ foot'Soldier’s” 
2nd „ trooper’s'’ 


3rd 


“ collectors'’ 


Rs. 

6 

10 

100 


It was perhaps due to the activity of this new broom that about the date 
of his appointment attempts were made to collect revenue on the Oudh side of 
the Ganges.^ He proclaimed that residents within his jurisdiction who sought 
redress from other authority should be fined Rs. 100 ; while those seeking 
redress from himself must pay a present of Rs. 5^ or be put in the quarter* 


guard. 


But this fantastically bold front was perhaps assumed merely to conceal 

December. Invasion of apprehension now felt by both Th&kur Pdnde and 
Et4wah by the Nawab’s big rebel Colleagues. Fugitive insurgents and Bri- 

troops, who are expelled j x c i • j 

from that district and Eta tish columns continued to find their way down-country. 

by the ESnglish. Parukhabad arrived the princes Khnshak Snlt4n and 

Firoz Shah from Dehli, and the chief Waliddd Kh&n from Bulandshahr. On the 

23rd November Lucknow was recaptured, and the rebels of the middle Dddb 

must have felt that that their own turn for chastisement was not far off. But 

on the Ist December, the Naw&b’s troops, five thousand strong, invaded Etawah 

to annex that district. The attempt was snccessfal, and Murdd Ali was 

f Mr. Churcber’s narrative. 
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appointed lord-lieutenant of this now acquisition. He failed however to collect 
gufficient revenue to pay expenses, and was opposed by local cavaliers of 
fortune. Nor was he destined to remain long. On Christmas-day Brigadier 
■yfalpole’s column re-occupied Et^.wa, some ten days only after the Naw^b’s 
force had been beaten out of Eta by Brigadier Seaton’s victories at Gangeri 
and Patidli. 

Isolated as they now were, the Farukhabad rebels must have bidden fare- 

January. 1868. Battle of ^ludh and Rohilkhand were, it is true, 

Khudoga^b^and^e-oMupa- gtill more or less in rebellion ; but between those pro- 

Engiish. vinces and Farukhabad rolled a Ganges whose ship- 

ping had been grievously reduced by British burning. The surrounding districts 
on this side of the river wore all re-occupied by British troops ; and up 
the Grand Trunk Road from one of them, Cawnporo, was marching an 
army under the British Commander-in-Chief. It was resolved, however, 
by the Nawab’s advisers to send their whole available force as a forlorn 
hope to oppose the passage of the K&li Nadi. The troops were marched 
out to Khudaganj, but failed to prevent Sir Colin Campbell from crossing 
the river and crushing them on the 2nd January. Collector Tbdkur 
PAndo was slain, while the surviving rebel leaders fled in hot haste back to 
Farukhabad. The Naw&b, Prince Firoz Shah, and others, crossed the Ganges 
and found a temporary refuge at the court of Khfin Bahadur Khan at Bareilly. 
On the 3rd January, the British troops entered Fatehgarb, and British authority 
was once more established on this side of the Ganges. 

East of that river tranquillity was not restored until some months later. 

^ t Sh 'bad again beset by rebel armies, and it 

and rout of rebel invaders was Sir Colin Campbell’s intention to march once 
from Budaun. more to its relief across the Ganges and Rdmganga, 


through this district and Hardoi. The Ganges he of course succeeded in 
crossing. But his passage of the Ramganga was so hotly opposed at Bichpuria 
in Amritpur that ho returned to Fatehg.arh and Cawnporo, crossing into Oudh 
from the latter. Before his departure from this district, it had been invaded, 
as already told,^ by the rebel army of Budaun. Reinforced by a contingent 
from Bareilly, its General, Niy&z Muhammad, on the 18th January, crossed the 
Ganges at Siirajpur and entered parganah Kampil. Here he encamped a day 
or two at Th&na Khar, venturing, when he found no prospect of immediate 
opposition, into the neighbouring parganah of Shamsabad West. But at 
Sliamsabad he was on the 27th surprised by Brigadier Hope Grant, whom the 


Ga*., V., 127 (Budaun). 
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Commander-in-Cbief had detached against him. He was utterly rented, with 
the total loss of both gans and baggage. 

But the presence'in Sh&bjahdnpur of Mohsan Ali and other rebel forces 
„ ... still prevented the pacification of tlw trans-Gangetie 

April. Re-occopation of . 

the tians-Gangetio parga- parganahs. Early in April, these forces, being massed 

on the ShAhjah4npar border, were considered within 
striking distance ; and Brigadier Seaton, who was then at Fatehgarh, on the 
7th marched out to oppose them. He inflicted on them at Bang&on, in Sh^ja- 
hdnpur, a defeat which enabled the British oificials to re-occupy the Aligarh 
tahsil. But that tract was harassed by constant raids until May, when tha 
capture of Bareilly showed the rebels of Hohilkband that further resistance was 
hopeless. 

The last rebel incursion took place towards the close of that month. On 
May. Last incursion of ^ho 23rd, K%i in Jalaun had fallen, and about 
rebels. 3,000 mutineer fugitives of all arms fled across 

the Jamna into Et6wa. From Etdwa they hurried into this district, 
which they traversed from north to south, and quitted by way of Surajpur 
ghAt. They travelled speedily and quietly, plundering and burning only when 
chance tlirew such pastimes in their way. At Kfiimganj, however, was a 
tahsili ; and this, in tha hope of robbing its treasure, they fruitlessly besieged 
for three hours. More they could not spare, for time was precious and Fateh- 
garh within easy distance. So they passed on over tho Ganges, and with their 
departure began a reign of peace which it is hoped may prove perpetual. 

And what, it may be asked, became of the rebel leaders ? Imagining 
Fate of the rebel lead- that his case fell under a general proclamation of 
era. amnesty, the nawdb Tafazzul Husain surrendered 

himself in January, 1859, and was tried] on the double charge of treason 
and murder. Convicted and sentenced to death, he pleaded Major 
Barrow’s promise, that, if not personally concerned in the murder of 
Europeans, he might surrender without apprehension. Now Major Barrow was 
a Special Commissioner for the trial of rebels ; and though his promise was 
condemned and disavowed by Government, that promise was not disputed. Tho 
Governor-General therefore suspended capital sentence on condition that Ta- 
fazzul Husain immediately quitted British territories for ever. Shipped to 
Aden, and sentacross the Arabian frontier in the direction of Mecca, he was 
warned that if ever again he set foot within British jurisdiction, the sentence of 
death would be carried out. While the rights of other parties, not rebels, were 
of course declared intact, it was held that between him and tho British Government 
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the treaty of 1802 was cancelled. The castle in which he had lived was 
razed to the ground, and its site is now occupied by a tahsil and town hall. Nor 
was he the only man who escaped the punishment due to those graye malefactors 
who, unable themselves to create an orderly administration, attempt to subvert 
established governments. On tho pacification of the country Niyaz Muhammad 
evaded apprehension by a wandering life. He frequently visited Mecca, where 
he may perhaps have met his fellow-rebel tho Nawab. Taking service at last with 
theNawdb of Junagarh, he in 1872 came with that chief to Bombay, where the 
Governor-General was staying. The ex-rebel was recognized, arrested, tried, 
and condemned to death. But before tho High Court it was pleaded that as a 
denizen of Rampur ho had owed no allegiance. to the British Government. Tho 
Penal Code, which makes tho act of waging war against the Queen an oflFenco, 
irrespective of the accused’s nationality, was not at tho time of Niyaz Muham- 
rnad’s rebellion in force ; and dissenting from his brotlier Judges, the Chief 
Justice held that the plea was good. The judgment on Niyaz was confirmed 
by a majority ; but in view of the i)lea just mentioned the Court commuted his 
sentence to transportation for lifeJ 

And with the truthful romance of the Great Rebellion the history of 
Farukhnbad must cease. Beside that sedition all later events fall into the 
merest insignificance ; and those at all worthy of record, the dearths and the 
land assessment, have been described above.‘^ But if the treatment of rebellion 
inspired an awe for the strong arms, that of these lesser difliculties may have 
taught the district to respect the good intentions ol’ what, for the age and 
country, is the best of possible govcnimonts. 

I lieporl o7i (he Administration of the yorth-Wt’Stef'K Provinces, IS72-73, para. tj. ‘^iSupra 

pp. 54-50, 'JS'lua. 
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ALtGARF, a village of parganah Amritpur, stands about a mile west of the 
metalled Rohilkhand [frunk Road, 8 miles north -north-east of Fatohgarh, At 
some distance cast and west of it respectively flow tho Rarnganga and tliat 
branch of the Ramoranga known as the Nfisa. The population, 1,227 in Lsijr)^ 
h;ul fallen in 1872 to 820 ; and the village itself is both small and insigiiiHcant. 
But it is noticeable as the headquarters of tho tahsil bearing its name, and as 
the site of a first-class police-station and imperial post-office. The tahsil head- 
quarters were transferred hither from Amritpur after tho Great RehclHon had 
destroyed the tahsili buildings and records at the latter place. In 1807 tho 
tahsildar was removed, a new tahsili being established at Muhammadabad, across 
the Ganges ; but the old arrangement was restored two years later. A markiit is 
held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The exceptional unhealthiness of the villago 
is as usual ascribed to unwholesome drinking water. 

ALfGAiiH, a tahsil with headquarters at the place just described, is boundc'd 
on its long eastern frontier bji^ the Bilgrain and Shahabad tahsil of Hardoi ; on 
its short north-eastern and north-western borders by tahsil Jalalabad of JShali* 
jalianpiir ; and on its lengthy west-south-wcsterii side by the Ganges, which 
severs it from the Kaimganj and lleadcjuarters tahsils of this district. It has, 
according to the latest otlicial stateinont/ a total area of 187 scpiare miles and 
241) acres. Its total population, by the census of 1872, was 813,343 souls, or 
about 4(!4 to tho square mile. And its land- revenue, in 1878-7 'J, is 
Rs. 1,23,404. 

Further details of area, jmpuhitiou, and revenue will be given in tlio 
articles on tho tahsirs three pargauahs, Amritcuu, Bauamnagar, and Kiiakiiat- 
Mau. But the physical and agricultural features of these divisions, being idciD 
tieal, may here be described once for all. ^ 

A plain raised sonic 480 feet above tho sea, ^tahsil Aligarh presents au 

unbroken surface of iavdi or alluvial lowlands. 

Physical features. , . . , , , « . • i 

part ot it IS iiiucli above the level of the river tluods. 

When the rains are heavy and the streams are swollen, much of it is covtuc 1, 

for two or three days togetiier, with water which leaves behind a dopus'it of 

sand. During such floods the v illages and the mango-groves which supply tho 

tahsil with its only woodlands are islands in a muddy sea. fcome tracts are 

subject to constant fluvial erosion. Hence the assessment of many villages 

varies according to the quantity of cuiturable laud devoured or cast up by 


* North-Western Provinces OoverniucDt Circular N, 70A., dated 4th July, 1878. ^ 

only recorded height is that ot the G. T. station at Miio Rasulpur, ou the Rohilkhand Inm' 
Riiad, ai.d lett b»nk ul the Uaniganga. Above or below this 47b Icet tUerc can be few eleva- 


lion>, loi the lalihil is depicssiugly level. 
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capricious rivers. TJie chief offenders are of course the volatile and 

its channels ; lor the Gan^reSj thou oh gradually edging eastwards, is a snow- 
fed stream, liable to no very sudden changes of voluiiHi. 

Entering on the north, the Rainganga Hows tliroiigh some half the tahsil, 
winding on to continue its ravarms in Hardoi. To 

Rivers. ^ 

those ravages Zi square miles ol cadtivated land in 
Ainritpur and KhAkhatman have been, are, or may again be, sul)j(3ct. A net- 
work of channels connects it with the Ganges, and when floods are mild serves 
as a safety-valve for tlie escape of water which would ofherwise overflow the 
land. Chief ot such branch-streams are the Nasa and Rapiya, issuing from 
tljc-R^mganga itself; and the Nadia, Charniya, and Katwia, which issue from 
die Ganges. Through those and smaller passai^cs, when one only of the two 
oreat rivers is flooded, its supiulluous waters And their way into the other. 

The most important ofl'eet of this complicated river-system is that \vater 
everywhere lies close to the surface. Irrigation by 
' bucket, pulley, and bidl^.ks is unknown. The wells 

are the narrow and shallow pits above described as c/whas^ Fed by percolation 
and exhausted in a few hours, they are worked with lever, rope, and (;arthen 
pot. But largo tracts are by nature so moist as to demand irrigation only 
when grown w ith jirecious crops like opium ; and watered often pays a lower 
rent than unwatered land. 

The danger of floods and the moisture of the soil give rise in places to a 

Ciiliivatiou and cuitiva. careless style of cultivation. Where Avliolo fields 
tf’fs. might be swept away, whore manure might b(^ washed 

oil or overlaid with a sterilizing silt, tew would spend mucli labour on weeding 
or much money on manure. Finding tlicir bullocks needless for irrigation 
])urposes, the Brahman and Rajput cultivators use them in plooghing less care- 
fully a larger quantity of land. The average plough area is here eight acres, 
against five only in the uplands. But where no floods are feared, the land 
amply repays the care and money spent on it by a iliird great class of husband- 
men. Settling down on a small holding, which ho manures and waters tho- 
roughly, the Kachhi raises magnificent crops ol* opium and vegetables. The 
kiter find a sale at Farukhabad. 

On the K&chbiaua lands is grown also a fair quantity of sugarcund But 
the principal crops of the tahsil arc, for the autumn 

Crops and soils, ^ harvest, jodr millet, and next after a long interval rice, 

cotton, and bdjra ; for the spring harvest wheat, and after a still longer interval 

‘ Supra y p. 57. 


Crops and soils. 
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barley, mixed barley and wheat, gram, and barley mixed with gram or pons. 
The soils which produce tliese growths are classed as ganhda^ or soils imnadi- 
ately surroiindirjg villages ; (Mmat or loam ; hhdr or sandy mould ; tardl^ oi 
lauil in the deserted but still moist beds of rivers; katri, or land still Hooded 
by rivers ; and tdlSi^ or lands Hooded by ponds. Of these the tarai grows tin. 
finest and most valuable crops. It is as elsewhere often hard to draw the liii,> 
b(‘tvveen the bhiir or sandy soil and the loam, whicli is a mixture of clay and 
sand. Pure clay is as rare as elsewhere in the district. 

Of soil so saline as to produce no vegetation there is none. Of the total aron, 
69,082 acres were at assessment returned as cultivated and 14,781 as cuUivjiM,*. 
Tlie onlv land really uneulturable is the tamarisk-covered sand of the riv(‘r bods. 
But there is nuieh land (piito sufficiently saline and sandy to prever.t its enltivation 
at present ])rices. In (lie neiglibourhood of the Ganges and Uamganga then' 
invades the fields a miseliiovons w^etnl called wliosc seeds those rivairs aoi 
accused of depositing in flooc^ timo.^ 

AllA'hganj, a small towifV)f parganah Amritpur, stands on the east siMc 

of the metalled Rohilkhand Trunk Road, 18 mil(^s norfii- 
Site, population, &c. . ^ i ^ ai m />. 

north-east ol P atengarli. About a milo oH, on tlie W(\m, 

flows the Ramganga river. The |)opulation was'retnrned as 6,2 IH in 186“) and 

6,156 in 1872. But as in both cases the inliabitants of 27 outlying hanikls 

were included, these figures arc misleading. TIio actual ])opulatioii of the town 

itself is from 1,500 to 2,000 only. 

The older portion of Alhihganj is a cluster of mud houses gron})od round 
an oblong market-place which is shaded by some large trees. Throngli (In’s 
settlement runs the Banya, a wide watercourse passing down to the R.iingangn 
and unhealthily stagnant for a great part of the year. But since (lie eunsl ruc- 
tion of the Uohilkhand Trunk Hoad the shopkeepers have deserted llu' ol 1 
market for shops on either side of that liighway. Old Alhihganj has l) 0 (;o!ii( 
ruinous, and modern All&hganj is a street which has sprung up along (Ik; 
road. 

In this new part of the town has been built a hostel (mrdi) for nativ(‘ travel- 
lers. The other public buildings arc a third-class 

Public buildings. v , • ^ , -ii 

poIicc-station, a district post-ofiico, and a village 
school. There is also an eDcam[)ing-ground, wliich is the first stage for troops 
inarching from Fatehgarh to ShsiliJahAnpur or Bareilly. A market is lield on 
Mondays and Fridays, hut the sales are confined to the ordinary trade in grain 
and cloth. 

^ This account of lahsil Aligarli has been compiled chieliy fro))i Alt. C. A. Klliolt^a lenl-raU report. 
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I AllAhganj was founded in 1731) (1152H.) on the site of an older villn^o 
I called Pahra. Its founder, Islam Klian, a protege of 

I Muhammad, first nawab of Farukhabad, gave it its 

I present name of God’s market. Islam built also at a villnge called 8akiilmai 
i\ fort which Ik^ named afti^r liimscif, Islamganj. Tiiis becaim'. the h(‘adqmirtors 
of a parganah of which ho was ap])ointed ruler, and which now bears the name 
of Amritpur. 

AmeTIIT, a sul>urban village on the cliff of the Gang('S, stands ahoni -Ji 
jidle east of Farukhabad. Ihaieath it, a short distance further east, the Ghatia- 
rliat boat-bridge (‘(>nveys the Itohdkhand Trunk Road across tlui l iver. TIk; 
pojudation amounted in 1872 to 3,822 persons d and Amethi is remarkable also 
one oftbos(^ villag<‘S in which tlu‘, Chaiikidari Act (XX. of bSod) is in force. 

In 1878-71) tin; bonse-tax thereby imposed, with a balance* of Re. 0-7-10 
(ioin lb(i pr(‘vions y(‘ar, gave a total income of* Rs. 187-5-10. The (’Xfxmdi- 
inre, ])rlnei]>aUy on police and eons(‘rvaney, amonniiul to Ivs. IM. The nnml>er 
(,)' !iuus('s was in same year 431, of whicJi 85 w(n’e assess(*d with the tax, 
lli(^ ii)cidi*ne(' being Rs. 2-3-2 per house assLss(‘.d and 1{(‘. 0-1-5 per liead of 
population. 

From tht* fact that tlu^ number of liousi's amounted in 1873-7 1 to 523, it 
may be concluded that Annalii is dccaving. It was 
Ibumhal l)y Mubamirad, first iiawjib of Farnklial^ad, who 
roiinod it N('W Amethi, p(‘rbaps alb'r tln^ an(‘i(mt town so calhal in ISnIlanpur of 
(‘iidh. Hut a portion of tlui Farukhabad Ainetlii itsell* is now naiiuHl Old ; and 
nil rnirly villag(‘-sil(' may jandiaps have existed here before tlie days ul'Nawub 
^Inliainmad. Still can bo traced in places the (airtben rani])art, Oie flunking 
towers, and the ditch with wliich h(^ surrounded his foundation. In it liis son 
Kaiin, afterwards second nnwal>, Iniilt a fortified house. The remains of .Kainfs 
on^th' wert^, after the muliny, (u)nfis(»ated Ibr tlio relxdlion oi‘ his (hnscendant 
N iwah Tafaz/id, Put up to auction, they wen; hought by Ali Mnliamniad, 
aiiative of Am(*tbi who liad ristm to the post of I leadcpiartcJ s talisildar. lie* lias 
»iso.l the liricks to hiiild a house <»f a semi'English fasiiion, and has planted tlie 
■^wrmunding land with fruit-trees. “ 

Amhiti’UU, a village giving its name to the pargariali iu whi«4i it isM4uat(‘, 
slaiids on the jutiction of two third-class and two fourtli-class uiinudalhal 
^’"ads, 14 mil(\s north of Fatehgarh. Tlu) population amountt d in i(S()5 to 2,85i4, 
I'iit in 1872 had fallen to 1,888. 

' Ibis ostimatc includes both llie iv^'wcr { jadid) and the older (/iuhiia) [X'rtions of Amethi. 
•t-A.S. 15., IS78, p. .*571 (Mr. Iryiucbs art iclc on ilu' Karukhal»a<l Naw.ibs). 
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The village has altered little since described in Mundy’s Sketches. It 
lies in a country spread for many surrounding leagues with one sheet of luxu 
riant cultivation, interspersed with beautiful and ancient mango-trees. In the 
rainy season this rich and fruitful tract is scarcely habitable or passable, tiie 
whole country between the Ganges and Bareilly (?) exhibiting one vast lake of 
water.” 

Aniritpur has a district post-office, a village school, and a native ho^ifo] 
{sardi). Its market is held on Mondays and Thursdays. It is said to have 
been founded by one Man Singh, who planted in this parganah a Galiawar 
colony. Beturuing I'roni bathing in the Ganges, he halted to refresh himself at 
a well on the site of the modern village. Like all Hindus, ho svas a great con- 
noisseur of the pure element. Finding the water excellent, he compared it to 
ambrosia (amrlt), and resolving that such good drink should not be wasted, 
built a village beside the well. Hence does tradition derive the name of Am- 
ritpur or Ambrosiopolis. 

The village was before the Groat Rebellion the headqjnartcrs of a tahsil ami 
a police-circle. Both the talisili buildings and the police-station were loealid 
in an old fort which stood liore. But the fort and its records having been d(s- 
troyed by rebels, the talisili was transferred to Aligarh. The police-station 
lingered on a vvliile, hut at length followed the talisili to tlie same destination. 

AMUiTrUK, the largest parganah of the Aligarh talisil, i.s bomuh'd on the 
east by talisil Shahnl)ad of Jlardoi the S<mdha or kSerlia 

Boundaiif's, area, etc. /• • • i 

watoreoiirse forming in places the bordci\ It.s nortli- 
orri corner juts into talisil Jahilaliad of IShahjalianpur. It is bounded on iJio 
west-south-west by the Ganges, which divided it from tlie Kaimgaiij and Head- 
quarters talisib* On tin? south-east it marches with par-anali Khakhatiiuiu of 
its own talisil. It contained according to the latest otficial statement (IS/S) 
121 square niil(?s and 93 acres; and by the latest census (1872) 54,!KS2 souls. 
But of both area and population details hereafter. The total number of villa;;cs 
is 146, and of estates 183, the av<;nige size of the former being about 7)31 acres. 

The physical and agricultural features of Amritpnrare those alr(?adv des- 
cribed in the article on that Aligarh talisil of wliieli it 
PhyBical feat tires. , i . i i i 

forms a part. Jt is traversed throughout its hnigtli 

the shifty Ramganga, and through a portion of its area by those channels of 
Ganges and Ramganga which have been mentioned in the same ])la(?e. 
these must be added the Banya Nala, wliicli, (putting the Ramganga near Alliili- 
ganj, passes through that town, and after a south-easterly course leaves the par- 
ganali for llardoi The Settlement report classed 31 per cent, of the total area 
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Iris irrigated. Artlritpuf has in fact plenty of moisture i but its drinking 
water, writes Mr. Elliott, is bad almost everywhere. There is an air of 
depression and distress about the tract. The very dogs in the villages do not 
bark much as one rides through.” 

The principal road is the metalled or first-class Rohilkhand Trunk line. 

Commtiiitcatiotis and Entering from Kh<'ikhatman, this crosses the Rfim- 

Bichpiiria-ghat ; passes on either bank of 
that river Aligarh and Allahganj ; and finally quits for Shahjahdnpnr, after 
traversing in a north-north-easterly direction almost the whole length of the 
parganah. It is crossed near Aligarh, and joined at Allahganj, by two unme- 
talled third-class roads from Amritpur. These figain are joined by three or 
four fourth-class lines or cart-tracks. The three villages just mentioned, which 
aro the principal marts^ of the parganah, are not therefore ill provided with 
communications. But their trade almost confines itself, as usual in rural India, 
to tire purchase of dieap clothes or metal-vessels and the sale of agricultural 
raw-produce. The saltpetre manufacture affords a precarious income to tho 
Nunera caste. 

According to tho census of 1872 parganah Amritpur contained 263 inhabit* 
ed villages, of which IGfi had Itss than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 18 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

and 3 between 1,000 and 2,000. Tho total population numbered 54,982 souls 
(24,538 females), giving 454 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, 
tlioro were 51,470 Hindus, of whom 22,839 were females ; and 3,512 Musahnans 
(1,699 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, tho census shows 5,930 Brahmans (2,507 females) ; 8,36fi Rtypiits 
(3,355 females) and 3S9 Eaniyas (189 females) ; whilst the great mass of tho 
population is included in ‘‘ the other castesV,of the census returns, vrhich 
show a total of 36,785 souls (16,698 females). Tho principal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah arc the Kanaujia (5,514), Gaur, and Sar- 
wariya. The Rajputs belong to the Rather (1,826), Gaur (137), Chauhan 
(626), Bais (231), TomaC (81), Bhadanriya (22), Chandel (43), Katehriya 
(96), GahrwAr (915), Ponwar (1,458), Kachhwaha (40), Sombansi (1,879), 
Gaumat, B&chhal, and Bliatila clatls, and tho Baniyas to tho Agarwal and Dhusar 
sub-divisions. The other castes exceeding in number one thousand souls each 
are the Ghamdr (3,862), Kuchhi (5,856), Teli (1,106), Kahar (3,139), Ahir 
(4,581), Gadariya (1,488), Kisan (6,468), Kalal (1,147). The following have 
less than one thousand members each : — K&yath, Hajjam, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, 

^ Karanpur-Datt and Rajipur-Rathoti may also be mentioaed as important Tillages. 

28 
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Dhob.^^Barhai, Lobdr, Joshi, Son4r, M&li, TamboH, Bbdt, Khfikrob, Kamhdr, 
Kori, Kami, Nat, JJuniya or Nunera, and Radha. MusalmAns are either 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,766), Pathftns (1,283), Sayyids (110), and 
Mughals (40), or unspecified. 

The oconpations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

150 belong to the professional class, which includes officials, priests, doctors, 
and the like ; 1,311 to the domestic class, servants, inn-keepers, barbers, sweepers, 
washermen, &c . ; 953 to the commercial, comprising bankers, carriers and 
traders of all descriptions; 13,580 to the agricultural ; and 1,457 to the indus- 
trial, the class of mechanics and artisans. A sixth or indefinite class included 
1,731 labourers and 223 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,d50 as landholders, 
32,180 as cnltivators, and 17,352 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
832 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,444 souls. 

Of all the estates ib Amritpur but two are revenue-free. In discussing 
the current assessment of revenue Mr. Elliott thus 
classifies the past and present areas of the pargonab 


Land revenue. 


Area classed as 

At assessment 
of 1837, 

At the revision i 
oi assesstneni;, 
1844. 

At measurement 
for the current 
assessment, lb64. 



! 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Unanessabic (barren, reTenue-fr^li^jlK^ ) 

28,754 

23,016 

16,879 

« I 

r Old fallow, 

••• 

3,496 

9,028 

9,861 

« £ 
c> 3 * 

1 New „ 

••• 

1,541 

3*379 

1,042 

S 1 

1 Cultivated 


39,466 

40,464 

44,1 ‘.(2 

< 

Total assessable 

• M 

26,503 

62,871 

55,033 


Grand total 

... 

74,257 

76,887 

71,905 


It will be observed that the total area last shown is nearly nine st)uare miles 
less than that of the new official statement ; but the Ganges is responsible for 
great alterations of frontier. The cultivated area includes the small unassessed 
acreage which is grown with trees. The decrease in unassessable land is due 
chiefiy to the resumption of revenue-free grants, for of barren land there was 
almost none to decrease. 
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The current settlement was eftected by Mr. C. A. Elliott. His general 
method of assessment in lowland tracts has been elsewhere described and we 
need here mention only the special details which affected this parganah. He 
divided it into six chaks or circles— (1) the middle or Amritpur, that is the tract 
around Amritpur village ; (2) the Itainganga, or lands along the banks of the 
river so called ; (3) the Serha and (4) the Ganga, named in the safne maoiner 
after their adjacent streams; (5) the south Bhur, or sandy stretches in the south 
of the parganah ; and (6) the Gandhi, a continuation of the Gandhi cirdo in 
parganah Khdkhatmau {q, v.) Each village again was divided into bars or plots 
of similar soil, and for each har a separate rent-rate w’as assumed. The average 
rates per paka bigha for the liars of each circle may be thus shown : — 


Circle. 

Han 

Assumed rate 
per paka bigha. 

Circle. 

liar. 

Assumed r4a(e per 
paka bigha. 

1 Middle or 

Gauhan(5 

From Rs. 4-8 (1st cl.) to 

4 G a n g a 

Katri (4 

From Re. i-8 

Aniritp u r 

classes.) 

Re. 1-8 (5th) 

(6,169 paka 

classes.) 

rist cl.) 

(•29,222 pa- 



bighas.) 


to Re. 0-12 (4th) 

ka bigbas) 







Loam (4 

Rs. 3-12 (1st cl) 





classes.) 

Ke. 1-14 (4tll) 





Taiai (8 

Ks. 3-0 ( 1st cl.) 





classes.) 

Re. 1-14 (srd) 





Talabi (2 

Its, 3-6 (1st cl.) 





classes,) 

B-s. 4-4 (3nd) 




2 llimganga 

Gauhaii (3 

Rs. 5-4 (1st cl.) 

6 South bhiir 

Gauhan (2 

Rs. 2-4 (1st cl.) to 

(26,953 bi- 

classes.) 

to Bs. 3-U (Srd) 

(.5,945 bi- 

classes ) 

Be. 1-8 (2iid) 

ghas.) 



ghas.) 

Sand (4 

„ 1-14 (1st cl.) 


Loam (4 

Rs. 8-12 (1st cl.) 


classes.) 

„ 0-12 (4tli) 


classes.) 

Rs. I-I4i (4th) 


Talabi (1 

„ t-8 


Tarai (7 

Us. 4 8 (1st cl.) 


classes. ) 



claaacs.) 

Its. 0-12 (7th) 

6 G a n d h i 

Gauhan 

Rs. 2-4 

3 Serha (8,961 

Qauhan (4 

Its. 4-8 (1st cl) 

(9 6 6 bi- 



bighas.) 

classes.) 

Rs. 1-8 (4lh) 

gUas) 

Sand 

Re. 1-8 


Sand (6 

Its. 3-0 (1st cl.) 

.■ ■> 




classes.) 

Ro. 0-1 a (5lh) 


Talabi 

» 1-14 


The meaning of the terms gauhatty tdrdi, taldbi, and katri has been explained 
in the article on the Aligarh tahsil. A paka bigha, it will bo remembered, is 
about |ths of an acre. For any further details the reader is referred to tho 
rent-rate report itself.^ 

ISanctioned by the Board of Revenue and applied to the taxable area, these 
rates gave the parganah a total rental of Ks. 1,76,321. Deduced from that 
sum at 50 per cent., the revenue would have reached Ks. 88,310. It was 
actually fixed at Rs. 88,309, and later arrangements have reduced its amount 

• Supra p. ‘I’riuted at p. U4 of the settlement report, 1875. 
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to Bs. 86,739. As at first imposed it showed an increase of 14‘2 per cent, on 
the expiring re ventre, (lis. 77,094), Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-2-2 on the 
total, He. 1-8-7 on the assessable, and Re. 1-15-4 on the cultivated area, Oq 
cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-11-5 per acre. 
Though not yet formally sanctioned by Government, the new demand has been 
in provisional force since the autumn of 1871. 

The cesses for police, roads, other local needs, and village accountants’ fees 
here reached Rs. 13,H1, or 15 per cent, on the new 
>jlcmand. In this sum, however, is included the small 
quota assessed on the two revenue-free estates. 

The landholders who pay the rovenno are chiefly Pomar, Gaharw&r, Sombansi, 
and Rathor Rajputs. The territory of the former lies for 
the most part east of the RAmganga ; that of the latter 
around Amritpur village, in tho tract between Ramganga and Ganges. In the 
south of the parganah are a considerable number of Sombansi Rdjput proprietors. 
Of tho varions proprietary tenures the sottloincnt and rent-rate reports give no 
analysis ; hut there are .several very largo properties like that eommonly called 
the AllahganJ taluka. This consists of 17 villages which before tho rebellion 
were held by three cousins. But the share which one of them forfeited for trea- 
son has since then been bestowed on loyal subjects, such as deserving native 
officers of tho Bengal Army. Amongst tho Amritpiir Gah^rwars, as well as 
clans, the eub-division of proprietary right is often extremely minute. The 
case of Bamiari village has been noticed above and “ the Chilaua taluka” is 
another instance in point.^ As a result of this subtle partition, one would expect 
to find many small landholders farming their o.wn fields ; and indeed the land 
thus cultivated amounts to 21 per cent, of the total area. To what extent 
real property changed hands during the term of tho last revenue settlement 
(1833-65), and at what price, maybe seen from tho following table : — 


Mode of transfer. 


Mortgage 
Vrivate sale 
jpublic auction 


Acres. 

KcYcnue. 

Price, 

Price 
per acre. 

Years’ 

purchase 

revenue. 

1 

Us. 

Rs. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. 

6,073 

6,897 

54,196 

10 10 1 ^ 

78 

7,^60 

9, SOI 

97,641 

12 14 11 

lou 

5,250 


46,013 

8 0 1 

56 


* iM05. Bamiari or Aniirabad-Bamiari in a village on tho Grand Trunk Boad. Its popu- 
lation is small. But adding that of many surrounding villages, the three first censuses ga'C 
it over 5,000 ixUiabUauls, see pp, 59-60, siTlio full name of this village is Jicwal Kanipur 

Chilaua. • 



LANDLORD AND TENANt IN AMRITPUR. 


Transfers,” writes Mr. Elliott, ^^have been comparatively few. The rea- 
gon is that there are many parts where a creditor would not venture to go, still 
less to buy up his debtor’s landed interests, fle might go to shear, and chance 
to come away shorn.” 

The cultivators are chiefly Kachhis, Lodhas, Chamdrs, Rdjputs, and Brah- 
mans. Of the total cultivated area 50 per cent, is held 
by tenants with rights of occupancy and 29 by tenants- 
at-will. The actual rental paid by tenants to landlords was at settlement return- 
ed as Rs. 1,13,396; but this sum must not be computed with the rental 
already mentioned as assumed for purposes of assessment. The rise of rents 
during the term of last settlement was remarkable. The average rate ascended 
from Rs. 3-5-10 to Rs. 3-14-2 per acre ; and heavier rents are now paid 
on apparently less fertile fields than in any purely upland parganali of this 
district. ^‘But increased experience,” w'rites the rent-rate report, leads more 
and more to the conclusion that there is no real connection between produce 
and rent. Ono cannot argue that the parganahs wdth the best soil will pay 
the highest rates ; and the historical and personal elements have far more to 
do with the fixation of rents than one generally supposes.” The rental rise is 
here attributed to the change from turbulence to peace. At the opening of the 
last settlement the neighbouring Oudhwas an independent state, and offenders 
and defaulters of all kinds used to flock across the border to demoralize the 
people of this parganah. 

The traditional history of Amritpur begins with the arrival of tlie Pomar 
chief Shiiipdl Sfih. Coming from the south in 1280 

History. Early colonics. \ i .i/. 

(bambat 1335), he received from the Rather Raja of 
Khor^ the village now called Karanpur-gluU, but then Kusdri, on the Ganges in 
this parganah. Hence he extended his authority over the surrounding country, 
^ exterminating the aboriginal Bhydrs. Hying in 1285, 

he left three sons who quarrelled with their patron, the 
Khor Raja. Partit Rai, the Kdyath minister of that prince, defeated them 
and was granted their lauds. And froin their village the family of the victo- 
rious scribe took the title of Kusariya. 

. Tho ejected Poinars fled into what is now the Shdbjahdnpur district, where 
the reputed descendants of Shiupdl’s son Blsaldeo may still be found. But 
returning after the death of the Khor Rdja, the eldest son, Basant Sdh, expelled 
Partit and recovered his heritage. lie bestowed Kusdri on the Brahmans, and 
himself settled ut Udarmau, now Vazirpur. His clan gradually gained possession 


History. Early colonics. 


The Pomars. 
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of 123 villages in this parganah, but now retains little more than half that 
iiun7ber. The independent pedigrees of many Pomar families in this parganah 
agree in showing that their ancestor Shiiip&l lived not more than fifteen gene- 
rations ago. But fifteen generations might well extend over half a thousand 
years. 

If the traditions of the Gaharwirs be true, they must have entered this par- 
ganah some five hundred years ago, or not long after the Pomars. They claim 
descent from Man, the brother of that Mahesh who colonized Bhojpur. Both 
chiefs came up-conntry , from some place in the Mirzdpur district^ ; and the 
former has been alreaspfnamed as the reputed founder of Amritpur. But 
though Gaharw&rs preceded the Rdthors in Kanauj, the origin of this Galiar- 
war settlement is probably far later. All the existing families trace their 
pedigree up to one liaichand, the sixth descendant of Man* But if Mao’s 
offspring had been settled for six generations in the parganah, he should 
have had, at the close of the sixth, far more than one representative for the 
present Gaharwars to claim as ancestor. R4ichand may fairly, therefore, bo 
regarded as the real founder of the colony. Consisting as it did of 42 
(hit/dUs) villages, that colony was called the Biy41isi ; and the Gaharwars still 
hold proprietary rights in 39. 

Overlapping from the neighbouring Khakbatmau {q, t?.), the Sombaiisis 

obtained from the Pomars some forest land on which 
Sombansfs and Rathors. , . , , ^ i i 

they founded Bamiari and its 19 dependent villages. 

Their leader was one Randhir Singh. Later still, and some three centuries ago, 
arrived four Riithor brothers, cadets of the house of Rampur in Eta. Marry- 
ing into the family of Baheju Sombansis, one of them, Khuuzada Sah, obtained 
for himself and brethren 18 villages. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596) Amritpur has no separate existence. It 
is then a part of the Shamsabad parganah, Kanauj district, Kanauj governmenr, 
and Agra province. But the great size of Shamsabad caused in later times its 
partition into several portions, such as Mihrabad. Mihrabad, again, included 
amongst other subdivisions zilas Bang^on and Islamganj. The latter sprang into 
existence when Isl^m Khan, an officer of the first Farukhabad Nawdb (1713-43), 
founded Islamganj on the site of Sakulmai. From the possession of the 
Farukhabad, Mihrabad passed into that of the Oudh Nawdbs; and by the latter 
it was ceded (1801) to the British. Included first in the Bareilly, it was after- 
wards (1813-14) detached to form with other parganahs the now Shahjahanpur 

^ Variously stated as Kaotit or Bijaigarh. By Bijaigarb is clearly meant Bijaipur, the seat 
of the Gaharwar Kdja of Kautit. The great rock-fortress of Bijaigarh iu the same district 
was a Chandel stronghold. 
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district. Whilst parts of bhdhjah&npur, Bdng&on, and Islamganj became sepa- 
rate parganahs. In 1829 they were both transferred to this district, where they 
became a single parganah, with head-quarters at Amritpur. But in 1843 B&n- 
gdon was retransferred to Shahjahiinpiir, and Amritpur or Islamganj remained 
with its present boundaries, as a portion of the Amritpur, now Aligarh, talisil. 
A few further items of its annals wjll be found in the fiscal ond general histories 
of the district.^ The demands assessed on the parganah at successive British 
settlements of land-revenue liave been : at the first Rs 66,1:54 ; at the second, 
Bs. 69,299 ; at the third Rs. 82,961 ; at the fourth, ]^j^>91,012 ; at the fifth, 
Bs. 81,619; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 79,0^. The demand of the 
next or current assessment has above been examined in detail. 

Bhojpub, a village which gives its name to the parganah so called, stands 
at the junction of the Ganges and BagAr rivers, six miles soutli of Fatehgarh. 
On it converge two unmetalled roads. But the population amounted in 1872 
to 1,061 souls only ; and, save for its past history, Bhojpur would have little 
claim to notice. 


Its foundation is assigned to King Bhoj. There seem to have been more* 

than one monarch so called. A1 Utbi mentions a Bhoj 
Legend and history. t • i rr ... 

Chand who was the ally ot Jaipal, king of Kanauj, in the 

time of Mahmud Ghaznavi ; but the Bhoj of Malwa, who flourished towards the 
close of the eleventh century,^ is perhaps the least mythical hero of that name. 
The Bhoj of Bhojpur legend had received the gift of understanding the language 
of beasts. But it had been stipulated that, if he revealed what he heard them 
say, he should surely die. Unable at length to withstand the coaxings of bis 
favourite but too inquisitive queen, he started for the Ganges ; that there, on 
the banks of the sacred stream, he might sate her curiosity and suffer the doom 
prescribed. But it camo to pass that on liis way he heard one goat say to 
another : I am not a fool like King Bhoj, who would lay down his life for a 
woman.” And the king took these words for a warning, and returned to his 
senses, and refused longer to heed the pryings of his wife. On the place 
where his mind was turned from death he founded a town named Jiragor, 
which they say means life preserved and a little further forward, on 
the banks of the holy Ganges, another called Bhojpur. And on the lands of 
Jiragor, Shaikhpur, Gadanpur, and Deorajpur-Bichpuri, he built a mighty 
fortress. 


^ Supra, pp, 90-103, 134-195. ’For Bhoj Chand, see Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 

^isioriansy XL, 48 ; for Bhoj of Malwa, Elphinstoue’s Historyy bk. IV., chap. I ; and for some 
account of other kin^ s named Bhoj, Ga«r., J., 6-9. ® The rustic derivation from ji and 

f'ikho is of course absurd ; biit it wouJd be difficult to supply another in its place. 
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The traces of considerable fortifications may still be’ seen at Bhojpiir. But 
it is probable that these are of far later date. We know that a castle was built 
here by Ghiyds-nd-din Balban (1266-86) } that Jalal-ud-din Khilji (1288-95) 
encamped here while building a bridge of boats across the Ganges j that Hu* 
mAyiin (1533-34) cantoned hero for the same purpose; and that his son 
Akbar (1567) also led an army hither. That there was a fort at Bhojpur 
in Akbar’s reign is not expressly stated in the Ain-i-Akbari ; but the fact that 
a part of the parganah was called Tappa IJaveli shows that one must have 
existed. The decay of- Bhqjpur seems to have begun with the establishment of 
the Bangash dynasty, whose first Naw6b (1713*43) degraded the town from its 
position as the headquarters of the parganah. 

Bhojpob, a parganah of the Farukhabad-or Headquarters tahsll, may, des- 

_ , , „ pite the irregularity of its borders, be considered a 

Sotind&rlGSi &c« 

quadrilateral figure* On its north-eastern side, which 
is alternately concave and convex, it is bounded by the Ganges and parganah 
Pahara of its own tahsiL Also of that tahsil is its neighbour on the north- 
west, parganah Muhammadabad. It marches on the south-west With parganah 
Shamsabad East of its own tahsil and parganah Chhibramau of the Chhibni- 
mau tahsil. An uneven soiith-^south-eastern frontier is supplied by the pargHnjih 
last named, and by parganah Talgrfim, also of tahsil Chhibr^ftiau. The total area 
of Bhojpur, by the latest official statement (1878), was 116 square miIo.s and 123 
acres $ its total population by the census (1872) was 62,281 sotils. But of both 
area and population details will be given hereafter, Tlio number of villages is 
168 and of estates 202, the average size of the former being about 44? acres. 

The physical and agricultural properties of Bhojpur are those described in 
Physical and agricultural the article on its enclosing tahsfl. The parganali lies 
features. wholly on the uplands, and its soil is chiefly sandy 

About 10 per cent, of the whole area is barren, and of this percentage abo^t lialf 
is accounted for by saline plains on the north**westerrt or Muhammadabad border. 
But the parganah is Oiarefully cultivated, and, as elsewhere in the uplands, 
natural sterility has been more or less effaced by artifieial irrigation and manur- 
ing, “ The villages in the south-west corner,” writes Mr. Elliott, are extremely 
fine and famous,” In the loamy or saline tract water is everywhere procurable 
with ease ; in the sandy residue it is seldom obtained save by the laborious 
construction of short-lived wells ; in the moist basin of the Kdli nadi, which 
skirts the parganah on the south, it is rarely required. The parganah is fairly 
wooded, as shown by the fact that nearly seven square miles of its area aro 
occupied by groves- 
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Its principal highway is the metalled or 1st class Qursah&iganj and 
Communications and Farukhabad road. This, which passes northward 
through KhudAganj and Kamdlganj, will before long 
bear a light railway, with a station at the place last named. Crossing 
the Kdli nadi at Udharanpur ghdt, a 2nd-class unmotalled line spans the 
parganah in the same direction, throwing out at Man-patti a north-eastward 
branch of the same class as itself. These highways are fed by a network of 
about half-a-dozen 3rd-class unmetalled roads, and by an occasional 4th-Qlass 
line or cart track. The Ganges and the Khdnta ndia, which in the south-east- 
ern angle of the parganah connects that river with tho K!ali nadi, provide addi- 
tional trade-routes. Trade itself is almost confined to the sale or barter of 
agricultural raw produce. Of what crops that produce consists may be seen in 
the tahsil article. There are no manufactures which deserve mention. The 
principal places whose weekly markets assist commerce are Bhojpur, on the 
junction of two Srd* class roads with the Ganges ; Klmddganj and Kamalganj, 
already mentioned ; Jahanganj,^ Singirampur, Yakufcganj, on the metalled road ; 
and Amdnabad. 


According to the census of 1872, Bhojpur contained 300 inhabited villages, 
of which 212 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 64 be- 
Censua statistics. tween 200 and 500 ; 14 between 500 and 1,000 ; 8 be- 

tween 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 2 between 2,000 and 3,000. The total popu- 
lation numbered, as already mentioned, 62,281 souls (28,549 females), giving 537 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 53,218 Hindus, 
of whom 24,814 were females ; and 9,061 Musalmans (4,235 females). Distri- 
buting thS l^iudu population amongst the four great classes, the celisus shows 
4,379 Brahmans (2,030 females) ; 4,482 Rfijputs (1,817 females); and 120 
Baniyas (fe females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included iu 
the 0her castes” of the returns, which show a total of 44,237 souls (20,415 
females). The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya (4,259) 
snd GujrAti. The Rajputs belong to the Rdthor (795), Gaiir (474), Chauhan 
(267), Bais (266), Tomar (177), Cbandel (31), Katehriya (231), Gaharwar 
(1,672), Ponwdr (293), Sombansi (67), and Kachhwfiha clans ; and the Baniyas 
to the Ajudhiyabasi (140) subdivisions. The other castes exceeding in iium- 
W one thousand souls each are the Chamar (6,180), Hajjam (1,027), Kfichhi 
(3,455), Teli (1,049), Dhuna (1,227), Kahfir (2,372), Ahir (3,389), Gadariya 
(1.818), Kis&n (10,480), KaUl (2,043). Kori (1,456), and Kurmi (2,326). The 

f which contuns a polioe-outpost, was founded by uiTcUrms^to 

WeJu) of Muhammad, first lSaw6b of Farukhabad (1713-43), It has, houerer, uo ciaims 

ouce in a separate article. 
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followiqg kave less than one thousand iqembers each: — Bharbhanja, Dhobi, 
Barhai, Lobdr, Darzi, Joshi, Sondr, Mdli, Tamboli, B&ri, Bh&t, Kbdkrob, 
Kumhdr, Chak, Fakir, Nat, Bahelija, and Halwdi. Mnsalmdns ofo distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (6,468), Path&ns (2,391), Sayyids (178), and Mughals 
(24). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

328 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
1,728 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer- 
men, &c. ; 1,113 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and 
tri^Smen of all sorts .; 11,993 to the agricnitnral eja^^s^-iadd 3,153 to the indus- 
■i^al' or artisan. A sixth oif mdefinite class includes 2, *871 labourers and 500 
persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sox, the same returns give 6,311 as landholders, 28,305 as cultivators, 
and 27,663 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,461 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 33,730 souls. 

Of the estates in the parganah, 27 are revenue-free. In making proposals 
for the current assessment of land-revenue Mr. Elliott 
thus classifies the past and present areas of Bhojpur 


Land-rcrenue. 


Area classed as 

At the revenue 
survey of ' 
ie34. 

At the settlement 
survey of 1844-46. 

At the settlement 
sur^y of the pre- 
sef^aassessmeut, 
;^6.68. 



Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

UNA8SBSiiBi.B (barren, revenue-free, 
8 m5.) 

13,967 

10,457 

- " '^7,686 

M fold fallow 

•aa 

7,186 

7,279 


A 1 

£ •< New ,9 

H \ 

m ated ••• 

• •• 

1,352 

6,158 

J,S41 

aai 

45,198 

42,965 

67,338 

Total assessable 

• aa 

63,736 

66,402 

6.3,175 

Gbaivd Total 

•aa 

67,703 

65,869 

70,733 





— 


The differences in gross area are chiefly due to the action of tho Ganges ; 
and it will bo observed that the total last shown is more than 5-^ square miles, 
less than that of the late official statement. Between the dates of the first and 
third colnmus cultivation had increased by 27 per cent. At cultivation 44 per 
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Irrigation. 


cent, is returned as watered. Bhojpur is one of tfie few parganaBs in this part 

of tho country where masonry wells are used for field 
irrigation. Such reservoirs have as a rule been con- 
structed by Kurmi landlords. But in a few cases they owed their existence to 
tenants, and Mr. Elliott could find no trace of the notion that such acts wore 


breaches of the cultivator’s contract, or justified tho forfeiture of his occupancy 

right. 

The general prmeiples which he adopted in framing tho current seltle- 

mont liave been described once for all.*' Enough' here 
Bent-rates. _ ® 

to say that ho grouped the soils of the various villages 


into corresponding classes ( Aar) more or less minutely subdivided ; and that ho 
assumed for each the rent-rate shown in the following table ; 



Area in 

Assumed, 


Class and subdivision of soil. 

paka 

biyhas. 

Rent-rate per paka bigha. 

Resultant 

rental. 

Irrigated gauhdn (2 classes) .•« 
Un watered ditto 

Irrigated loam (3 classes) ... 
Unwatered do, (2 classes) 
Irrigated sand ••• 

Unwatepcd do. (3 classes) 

Tarai (2 classes) „• 

4,245 

234 

16,812 

22,014 

6,714 

42,734 

10^653 

From Rs. 6 (1st class) tolls, 4-8 (2nd), 
Rs. 3 

Rs. 4 (Ist class) to Rs. 2-8 (2nd) 

Rs. 2 (1st class) to Re. 1 (2nd) 

Rs. 2-8 ^ 

Re. 1-8 (Ist class) to annas 12 (3rd) 

Ks. 3 (1st class) to Ks. 2 (2nd) 

Rs. 

26,565 

702 

55,598 

18,467 

14,285 

44,191 

26,493 

- Total 

93,106 

Ka.2 ■ 

1,87,316. 


Theifieahing of tho terms ganhan and tardi will bo found explained in the talisil 


article. A jMha biglia has been already defined as about ^ths of an 4cra. 

Deduced from tho total of the last column at 50 per cent., the revenue would 
have reached Rs. 93,658. But it was actually fixed at Rs. 82,813, exclud- 
ing a sum of Rs. 9,990 payable to grantees ; and liiter arrangements have 
reduced it to Rs. 81,175. As at first imposed, it showed an increase of 11'4 
per cent, on the expiring demand (Rs. 82,773). Its incidence per aero was 
Re. 1-4-0 on the total, Re. 1-7-0 on the assessable, and Re. 1-12-4 on the 
cultivated area. On cultivation, the expiring revenue had fallen at the rato of 
Re. 1-8-9 per acre. Though not yet formally sanctioned by Government, tho 
Hew dohaaad has been in provisional force since the autumn of 1869- 
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The cesses levied in addition to the revenne for (1) police, roads, and other 
local objects, and (2) village>accountaniB’ fees, hero 
reached Bs. 14, 249. They vrere assessed as usual on 
untaxed as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for 
accountants’ fees and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

The landlords who pay that revenue are chiefly Qaharw4r, Bdtbor, Gaur, 
Powaiya, and Pomar Edjputs ; Abbdsi, Faruki, and 
Sadiki Shaikhs ; Kdyatbs and Pathans. Of the 195 
estates which the parganah contained at settlement, 7 were held in ta'alluia- 
ddri, 46 in zaminddri, 59 in pattiddri, and 83 in hhaydehdra tenure. The 
revenue-free tenures include some of the best land in Bhojpur, and a great deal 
of that land. They lie chiefly in tappa Madnl, towards the south-west angle of 
the parganah. Of the cultivated area, 24 per cent, is tilled by the proprietors 
themselves, with an average fapm of 4 ‘60 acres each. The following table shows 
to what extent and at what price fand changed hands during the term of the 
last settlement (1834-69) * 


Mode of tramfer* 

Acres, 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price 
per acre. 

Years^ purchase 
of revenue. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Mortgage ••• 

7,090 

ii,eo4 

76,296 

10 11 111 

6-6 

Private Bale 


11,449 

1,01,475 

15 6 5 

8-7 

Public auctioQ ••• 

8,953 

6,681 

28,659 

7 4 0 

60 


Amongst the tenantry, many of the classes just mentioned as landlords are 
largely represented. But t^e great cnitiyatjng clans 
are the Kisans, Chamdrs, Kdchhis, Ahirsj-and Knrmis. 
Of the total cultivation 55 per cent, is held by tenants with rights of occupancy 
^qd 21 by tenants-at-will. The largest average holdings are as usual those of 
r^i|^ent occupancy tenants (4 45 acres each). In occupancy rights an enor- 
mous increase took place during the term of the expired settlement. The rhnta! 
paid by^tenants to proprietors, including the hypothetical rent of lands tilled 
by the proprietors themselves, is returned at Rs. 1,70,816 ; and it has been 
seen that the rental simultaneously asmmed for purposes of assessment did not 
amount to very much more. During the currency of the past assessment rents 
seem to have risen about 8^ annas per acre ; and with some hesitation, 
Mr. Elliott attributes the rise to the augmentation in prices. 

In turning to history we shall, as usual in this part of the notice, confine our- 
selves to points of tribal or fiscal interest. general 
annals of Bhojpur have already found their place 
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Baikaw&r Bi jputa. 


lUnoDgst those of the district at large. If their own traditions are tsostworthy, 
Barly colonials, Nahru the most ancient existing colony in this parganah is 
BaUtana. that of the Nahru PathAns. Their ancestors, Fateh 

Jlir and Dal Mir Kh&ns, are said to have entered the district with Mahnadd of 
Ghazni (1017), and taken service with the aboriginal Bhyirs of Qangaich. 
Their new masters afterwardsnnurdered all of them save the child Niir-nllAb, 
who escaped to the court of Shihkb-ud-dia. When ShihAb vanquished Kanauj 
(1194) he bestowed on Niir 13 villages, afterwards called the Gangaich 
ta’alluka. But Kur’s descendants now retain only a small portion of Gangaich 
village itself. 

^ext came a Bai^w&r EAjput from Snsumkhor in Kanauj. His descend- 
ants aver that be received from Jaiehand, the ruler 
overthrown by Shihfib-ud-din, 10 villages in this par- 
But their story is not very credible. . They say they were dispos- 
sessed by the Rohilla PathAns, and only recovered their domain Vhen one of 
their house, KhumAn Sah, became a slave of the *Bangash R awab. But they 
assign to KhumAn an antiquity of twelve generations, or at least three centuries.. 
He could not therefore have been contemporary with any of the far later Bangash 
NawAbs ; and it is to be noted that of all the villages which they say he reco- 
vered, they now hold but part of one, KanjhiAna. 

To the end of the eleventh century also, if the founder of Bhojpur was the 
iBhoj of MAIwa, must the Kananjiya BrAhmans trace 
th^rt arrival. These Misras boast that their ancestors 
received frojji Bhoj 16 villages, of which all have since passed into the hands 
of KAyatH oi, MusalmAa purchasers. 

Next in antiquity, according to their own legends, stand the Baira PathAns. 

They say that their ancestor DAiid KhAn took part in. 
Shams-ud-din’s expedition against Khor,^ and obtained 
from that monarch 12 villages in this parganah. Of these villages they now 
hold 8. But it must be remarked that they count eleven descents c^ly from 
Baud. If their story were true they should count some twenty. 

Another Muslim colony, the AbbAsi Shaikhs of S£aikhpur, derive their 
family from Makhddm Barak Langar JahAn, a six- 
teenth descendant of AbbAs, the uncle of Muhammad. 
Tradition runs that this Makhddm six centuries ago set up as a hermit near 
the site of Shaikhpur, afterwards founded by his descendants. Shaikhpur they 
still hc^^ijbnt the nine other villages, of whose former possession they vaunt, 

• Supra, p. 


Eanau^ya Bribmana. 


Baira Pathing 


and Abbisi Sbaikhs. 
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Gaharw&r and 


hare passed to others. Hie j say that Tamerlane, who never even approached this 
district, conferred on them a rent-^ree grant which was afterwards resumed. 
At a mausoleum in ^haikhpnr, said to he that of Makhddm, a fair is held on 
the 18th of Jamdd the Second.' On this festival the sacristan of the shrine 
produces its most precious relie, the jubba, or original coat of Muhammad. 
Putting it on, ho professes to be affected by epileptic fits. 

But we pass to colonies which still present the evidences of a powerful 
past. The most important Bdjput settlement was and 
is that of the Kdsyap Gaharwdrs. Legend says that 
half a thousand years ago their ancestors, MAn and Mahesh, the sons of Nirpat, 
came north-westwards from Kantit in MirzApur. MAn colonized Amritpur, 
;yhere, as already told, his descendants are still found. Mahesh obtained 32 vil- 
lages in Bhojpur and settled nn Rampur Majhgaon, whose neighbourhood is to 
this day called the GaharwAri. His descendants in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
generation'tBtill hold 19 villages! The Bhojpur GaharwArs are mentioned 
as mustering in Akbar’s rolgn (1556-1605) 150 horse and 3,000 foot. At 
a Later time they supplied troopers to the NawAb of Oudh’s AmAnabad squa- 
dron. 

The Rathors are as usual found dwelling beside tho GaharwArs, and, like 
the GaharwArs, reckon fifteen descents from their first 
colonist, Jotkuinal. Their story is that they obtained 
eight villages in this parganah, as well as others jn. OhhibrAmau, from tho Ua- 
thor Raja of RAinpur in Eta. 0^,these eight villages they still retain six. It 
ehodld be mentioned, however,' that the true RAtbors of Khemsaipur in the same 
tahsil refuse to eat with the Bhojpur RAlhors, whom they affirm to be of bastard 
origin. 

Like the AbbAsis, tlie Sadiki Shaikhs toll a worthless tale of grants from 
* s»diki aad Faruki Tamerlane. Their myth is that, entering India with 
Shaikhs. that invader, their ancestors obtained in Bhojpur 19 

villages.and tho office of Chaudhari. Of the villages they retain but one ( Jira- 
gor) ; and even this scorns to have been resettled by Pir Muhammad, an ances- 
tor of ShAhjahan’s reign (1628-58). When the Pardki Shaikhs arrived is not 
very clear ; but they first settled in Channspur. One of their forbears, Muham- 
mad Umr, built a fort at ’ Sadrpur-DwArkdpur j while another, IrAdat-ullali, 
became a favourite of some Bangash NawAb and wrongfully seized several 
villages. These the British Government afterwards restored to their rightful 
owners ; but the Fardkis still bold six others. 

• See ppi 128-29. 
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Fomar Rnjputs. 


Hie Gaur Bdjpnts claim descent from the brothers S^rhe and B&rhe, who 
G Rfi'puts came over from Katohar in Shfihjahdnpnr some ten 

generations or three centuries ago. Both obtained 
cbdurasis or groups of eighty-four villages ; and Sdrho’s group included six in 
this parganafa. Tlis descendants still hold Hvc. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596) Bhojpur appears as a parganah of the 

Kanauj government and Agra province, with a rental of Rs. 86,168 (34,46,738 

dims). It had then apparently seven tappas or subdivisions — namely, Haveli 

(or the lands around Bhojpur fort), Jirdgor, Syiingi, Gangaicli, Munipnr, 

Mnndil, and Pahdra. The mound on which Syungi village onco stood may 

be seen near Rdmpur ; and the site of Manipur, which is no longer standing, 

lies close to Bdni Charsdi. Both Rdni and Manipur were held by Kayaths, whp 

were afterwards ejected by Powdiya Rajputs from 

^ Gwdlidr. Tho leader of the intruders was Ldldb, 

whose descendants in the seventh generation still own parts of the four villages 

which ho acquired. A generation later, or about 200 
Pomar Rfijputs. ; _ , I,. , . , 

years ago, the Pomar Rajput Ummed Singh received 

from a Nikumbh kinsman three villages, of which his representatives retain two# 

Tlie Nikumbhs had altogether five villages, of which none remains to them. 

From tho time of Akbar until tho establishment of tho Bangash dynasty 
(1713), parganah Bhojpur was the special charge of an dmil or tax-gatherer 
subordinate to tho govornopfpdziw) of Kanauj. During or after the reign of 
Xlamgir (1658-1707) pnd JHuhammad wi^. dmil, and founded the castle of 
Gadanpur Amil. After his superior officer, the governor Amdn-ullah, ilmdn- 
abad is perhaps named. 

Bhojpur was one of the first parganahs granted to Muhammad, first Naw’db 
of Farukhabad. He transferred the head-quarters of tho amil from Bhojpur 
town to Kamdiganj ; and afterwards (1736), when he had assumed indepen- 
dence, detached tappa Pahdra as dower-land for his wives. The amounts of the 
land-revenue assessed on the parganah after its cession to tho British (1802) 
were as follows : — at the first settlement Rs. 64,923 ; at the second, Rs. 64,719; 
at the third, Rs. 67,106 ; at tho fourth, Rs. 67,265 ; at the fifth, Rs. 76,009 ; and 
at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 70,582. The current assessment has been 
elsewhere described. 


Bishanoabh, a small market town of parganah Chhibrdmau, stands on the 
crossina of two unmetalled roads, six miles south-west of Chhibrdmau and 23 
south-soatb-west of Fatehgarh. The inhabitants amounted in 1872 to 3,763 
souls, but this estimate seems to include the population of outlying villages. 
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The town is noteworthy as containing a district post^ffice, a village school, 
a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and the castle of Chaudhari Fateh* 
chand TiwAri, the largest landholder in the district. The station is 518 feet 
above sea-level. The castle, which is enclosed within a large wall and ditch, 
was built by Mahfinand, first Chaudhari of the existing family.^ The village on 
which he built it was a gift, probably extorted from some Ach&raj BrAhmans. 
The market of Bishangarh is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

CbhibrAhau, the capital of the tahsil bearing its name, stands on the cross* 
ing of the Grand Trunk and several unmetalled roads, 17 miles south-south-west 
of Fatehgarh. The population, 5,261 in 1865, had in 1872 risen to 5,444. 
The importance of the town may therefore be stationary, but is certainly not 


Cbhibriman proper. 


decaying. 

The site, whilk according to the census covers 100 acres, lies on the lands 
of three villages, ChhibrAmau, Deobaranpiir, and As^Iatnagar. The town itself 
consists of fwo portions, Chhibramau on the east and Muhamniadganj on the 

west. The former is a quiet little country town of 
mud-built houses, standing a short distance off the 
Grand Trunk road. It is occupied chiefly by Hindus, amongst whom priestly 
Brahmans are numerous. It has a little market of its own, a large ruined 
staging-bungalow, and an old native hostel (sardi), also ruined. It contains 
likewise the site of a castle formerly occupied by the tahsili, but that site is 
now under cultivation. 

ChhibrAmau proper has indeed' been eclipsed by its western neighbour, 
Mubammadganj, Originally a large village of mud 
houses, the latter profited greatly by (he making of tho 
Trunk road. It became an important baiting-place for travellers and troops, 
to whom it can still offer a fairly-shaded camping-ground. For about a quarter 
of a mile on either side of the highway has sprang up a well-built and busy street. 
Into this, near its western end, opens the hostel built by KawAb Muhammad 
EhAn and restored by Air. Collector Lindsay. Thus restored, the building 
struck Dr. Planck (1869) as “ perhaps the best aardt he had ever seen.” It is 
a large square enclosure enticed by a wide gateway and surrounded within by 
good sized rooms of brick-wBrk. The rooms are fronted by raised plinths, and 
in the centre of the court yawns a fine well. But in Mubammadganj may be 
seen several other fine, if ill-kept, wells. 

Beyond tbe hostel on the west, and opposite the encamping-ground, stands 
another memorfal of Mr. Lindsay. This is Lindsayganj, a wide oblong market- 


Muhammadganj. 


1 Supra pp. 106-08. 
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place entered at ‘either end by a gateway. On each side stand excellent shops, 
faced by shady trees. A market is held here on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
I^orth of the Trunk road Muhammadganj is a rather largo and uncleanly 
cluster of mud houses. 

The other buildings of Chhibnirnau not already mentioned are the tahsili 
and first-class police station, tahsili school, munsif ’s court, and imperial post- 
office. The Chaukiddri Act (XX, of 1856) is in force, and during 1878-79 
the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Rs. 190 from the previous 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,111, The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
public works (Rs. 47), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 671. During 
the same year the towm contained 1,194 houses, of which 374 wore assessed 
with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 2-7-4 per house asscss|jl and Re. 0-2-8 
per head of population. 

The legendary founder of the town w'as Raja Sumer Snh Cbanhan of Par- 

tfibner in EUiwa, great-great-grandson of the song- 
Lcgead and history. i t - i . 

famed Pritliivi Raja. Chliibramau therefore traces its 

existence to about the beginning of the fourteenth century. The story runs that 
on his way to the Ganges Sumer saw a sho-goat successfully struggle with a 
wolf. Impressed with the omen and the natural fitness of the spot, he founded 
here a village called Chhiriyainau or Little-goats-town.^ But this story is com- 
mon »?nough elsewhere. Similar tales are told of the foundation of Mau- 
hashidabad and Sakatpur, The derivation given in the legend is as absurd 
as that which connects the name of CbhibrSirtau wdth pine trees {chivy. Tho 
most likely etymologies are those w^hich trace that name to the number of 
thatched roovos {chhappar) or chintz-printers {Chhippi) formerly found in tho 
town. Chhibrdmau is often pronounced Cbliabramau, and sometimes Chapra- 
mau. Chintz-printers arc said to have given a similar name to the town of 
Chhapra in Bihar. 

During the reign of Adali Sur (1553-56) Chhibrarnau is mentioned as tho 
battle-field on which some rebels wxi’O defeated. Under the later rule (1556- 


1G05) of Akhar it became, as now, the chief town of a parganah. When 
Muhammad Khan Bangash founded his dynasty he j^ave his name to the part 
of tho town named Muhammadganj. In 1844 the t^isiti headquarters, which 
bad hitherto been stationed at Tdigrdm, were removed to Chhibrarnau. The 
object of tho transfer was to place the tahsili on the Trunk road. Iho offices 
were first housed in tho old castle at Chhibrarnau proper, but ii\ 1856 they 
'vore iustallcd in their present building. 

* Cliliiiiya seeiiis to be a diminutive of tbe word chhori. 
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ChhibrXmau, a tabsil with headqaarters at the place just described, U 
bounded on the east-south-east by tahsfls Tirwa and Kanauj ; on the north-east 
by the Ganges, which severs it from tahsil Bilgram of Hardoi ; on the north 
by the Headquarters tuhsil, the border coinciding chiefly with the course of tho 
Kali nadi ; on the west-sou tli- west by tahsil Bhougaon of Mainpuri ; and on 
tho south-south-west by tahsil Tirwa, On both this last side and that first 
named, the boundary with Tirwa is supplied as a rule by the Isan river, Tahsil 
Chhibrainau h«as, according to tho latest official statement (1878;, an area of 
243 square miles and 141 acres. Its population by tho last census was 121,497 
persons, or about 499 to the square mile. And its land revenue, in 1878-79, ia 
lis. 2,00,393, 


Farther details of area, population, and revenue will be given in tho artn 
cles on Chiiidra'mau and TAlok^IlM, tho [wxrganahs which compose tho tahsil, 
But tho physical and agricultural features of these two divisions are as usual 
sulRoiently similar to be here described once for all. 

The tahsil is a plain sloping impercc'ptibl}^ from west-north-west to cast- 
south-east. Its only recorded, and presumably its 

Physical features. i . i . / n ^ i . 

greatest heigJit is that of the urand Irigonomotrioul 

Survey station at Bishangarh, 518 feet above tho sea. But though a jihiin, 

Chliibramau lies wdiolly on what aro called the uplands ; and almost wholly on 

the watershed of Kali and Isan rivers. In oonformation this latter tract closolj 

resembles most others similarly situated between Dual) tributaries of the Gan^ros 

and Jumna. It is divided longitudinally into several parallel belts. North ami 

south, in broad moist basins (tardi). wind the beds of the rivers. From tlieso 

basins abrupt sandy slopes, impoverished by raviny water-courses, lead up to 

sandy plateaux of firmer and less eroded soil {hhiir). In tho centre of the widcr- 

shed, wedged between tlie sandy belts, lies a broad expanse of loam, intorspersod 

with the usual bare and brackish {usar) commons. A slight depression 

in tho middle of the loam has encouraged tho accumulation of some 

noble sheets of water, fringed by rich and verdant ricelands. Of these 

lagoons the chief are tliose at or around Nigoh of Chbibramau, and Aniolnr, 

Baroli, Pangaon, Tera-Rabii, Tambiyamau, Rohili^ and Nannau of Talgrum.* 

It is from tho village. 6f lakes ( indeed, that the latter 

parganah derives its name. One of the chief peculiarities of this loam 

tract, as opposed to that of other w’ater-sheds, is the belt of sand wliioh 

crosses it fjcom north to south near Chhibrainau, connecting the two sandy 

tracts next the rivers. 


^ For the exact names of these lakes vide sup, p* 
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The soils of the watershed improve steadily from south to nortli. Thou^ili 
^ .1 /XI Tr/1- V both are flooded in the rains, though in both small 

wells often tap water close to the surface^ the basin 
of the Isan is narrow and poor compared with that of the Kali. The latter 
loaves a richer and less siliceous silt. The sandy belt^ a^ain, is better next 
the Kdli than the Isan. Where the sandy bolts end, and the central loam 
begins, it is often difficult to sayr The one soil blends imperceptibly into the 
other ; but when once the debateablo land has been crossed, the ditte'ronce 
between the two is plain. Loam, writes Mr. Elliot, cakes into clods ; sandy 
soil crumbles into powder under the plough. A handrul of line sand, held up to 
the light, glitters with numberhiss particles of silica from which the loam is 
free. Loam is almost always accompanied by an ellloresconce of alkaline salt 
(reli) ; sand proper is never thus sterilized. But manure and higli cultivation 
often transform sand into something which much resembles loam, and which 
at the assessment of land-revenue was classed as loam. The same transforma- 
tion takes place whore a depression in the sand becomes coked and hardened 
under the joint influence of water and of the vegetable matter which that water 
washes down. 


The only part of the tahsll which lies without the watershed just mentioned 
and Gangcs-KalL water- small tract in the (‘.xtrcnie north-east of par- 

ijanah TalijrrHm. This consists of the wedge between 
Ganges and Kali nudi. As it approaches the Ibrmer rivm*, it hecomi'S gnawed 
by ravines ; and^ except in the basin of the latter river, its soil is everywhere 
sandy. 

Throughout the tahsil, tlion, the soils fall into three natural classes — loam, 
Artiflcial distinctions of alluvial mould of river-basijis. But 

there is also an artilicial classification, wbicli divides 
the lands of each village into three theoretically concentric belts — the gaxiUdny 
inner, or highly manured ; the mdnjhay middle or slightly manured ; and the 
barhety outer, or unmanured. iVttention is called to the qualifying term 
theoretically ; for these zones are seldom actually concentric. A patch of 
gauhan may occur at some diskinee fro/n the highly cultivated fringe of land 
surrounding the village, and there is often no mahjha tract at all. 

An oven more important artificial distinction is that betNveen w^atereJ and 
j unwatered land. A C)hhibraiuau distributary of the 

Lower Ganges Canal may before long irrigate the west- 
ern portion of the tahsiP ; but wells and lagoons are at present the principal 


‘ The land required for this distributary has been already taken up. 
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sources of irrigation, fn most places water may be found at a depth of about 
30 feet from the si^rface. The wel!s are of several kinds. There is the exca- 
vation dug through firm earth {moti dharti)^ and that dug through a sandy 
stratum. The walls of the latter, which is the commoner, must be protected 
by a as coil(6ir)of withies or by an expensive cylinder of wooden blocks. The 
art of using the sandy-shafted well is a delicate art. You shall generally sco 
the owner himself standing at the mouth, lowering the empty bucket with 
the tenderest care, and guiding its ascent with equal solicitude, lost, striking 
against the sides, it should knock down the frail barrier that keeps back tlio 
sand.^ The water of the lagoons benefits not only the ricelands along thoir 
edges, but also the higher fields, to which it is conducted by means of lifts. In 
such fields is raised a good deal of gram. 

This brings us to the subject of crops; The amount of cultivated land in 
the tahsil is variously stated ; but 112,000 acres may 
be given as an approximate figure.^ The principal 
growths of the autumn harvest are the tall hajra and jodr millets, cotton, tlio 
pulses arhar and moth^ rice, and indigo. If the area under each of these crops 
were rouglily returned in thousands of acres, we should get a result of 26 for 
bajra, 16 for joar, 10 for cotton, 7i for arhar, 4^ for rice, for moth, and 3 
for indigo. Adopting the same form of estimate for the areas under the clm i’ 
spring crops, we have wheat, 45i ; barley, 45^ ; gram, ; and poppy, 3|. 
It should be noted that in this tahsil the same field seldom bears a crop of 
mixed cereals, or of cereals mixed with pulses. The figure for the whole of 
such mingled staples amounts to 2 only. 

Sugarcane is a growth which, as elsewhere pointed out, occupies the land 
at both harvests j and its cultivation may, on the same 
and culti at principle as before, be represented by 6^. In the 

south and east of TiUgnim the Kurmis grow magnificent harvests of this crop. 
It is the Kurmis indeed who, with the Kisans and Kachhis, share the honour 
of the best husbandry. These are the castes who on gauban lauds raise tlio 
more precious staples, potatoes, tobacco, opium, and vegetables. The sanio 
land, when tilled by a Brahman or a lidjput, produces merely ordinary crops, 
such as wheat, cotton, and joar. But the poorest gauliau of all is that wliicii 
surrounds a village of Ahirs. 


1 Mr. Elliott’s Chhibramau rent-rate report, * As shown by a statement at p. It 

of Mr. Eiraris* Settlement Reporty the cultivated area (ineliidiug groves) amounts to 
acres. But this is more than the whole acreage of the talisi! • and the statement perhaps 
countf twice over tlie land tilled at both harvests. The earlier returns of the survey ler 
the current settlerncut show 111,942 acres only. See Mr, KUiott's rent rate reportJi ou 
Chbibramau and Tuigram. 
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ChhibramaU, a parganah of the tahsil just described, is bounded on tlie 
cast by parganah Tdlgrdm of its own tahsil ; on the north by the Headquarters 
tahsil, from which it is severed chiefly by the K/di river ; on the west by tahsil 
Bhongaon of Muinpuri ; and on the south by the river Isan, which divides it 
from the Tirwa tahsil. It had according to the latest official statement (1878) 
a total area of 123 square miles and 162 acres; according to the latest census 
^1872 ) a total population of 63,657 persons. .Bub of both area and population 
details will be given hereafter. Chhibramau contains 175 estates, distributed 
over 139 of the revenue divisions known as villages {mauza) ; and the average 
<irea of the latter is about 566 acres each. 


The physical and agricultural features of the Kali Nadi and Isan water- 
Communications and whereof the parganah forms a section, have been 

trade. sulflcientl}' clescril)ed in the preceding article. That 

parganah is pierced in a west-north-westerly direction by the metalled Grand 
Trunk Road, which passses through Sikandarpur and Chhibramau. At the 
latter place meet three 2nd class or uninetalled lines : (1) from Saurikh to Mu- 
hammadabad; <2) from Thatia, Tirwa, and Talgram; and (3) from Farukh- 
abad. At Chhibramau, too, ends a 3rd class road from Et^wa and Bishangarh ; 
while another highway of the same class crosses a projecting angle of the par- 
ganah a little east of Sikandarpur.* The principal towns or villages are the 
two last named and Chhibramau. At these and other places weekly markets 
aftbrd an outlet for the surplus crops of the parganah. The trade in agricul- 
tural raw produce is the only trade worth mentioning ; and of manufactures it 
might almost bo said tliat there are none to mention. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Chhibramau had 310 inhabited 


Census statistics. 


villages, or mpre than twice the number of villages 
on the revenue-roll. It is clear that the census must 


have counted as separate mauxas many of the outlying hamlets (na^Ia) which 

during the past thirty years have sprung up like 
Hamlets. mushrooiiis. Numerous villages have one or two such 

hamlets, and some have as many as eight and even ten. Not one of these 
outlying hamlets,” writes Mr* Elliott, ‘^could have existed in the disturbed and 
dangerous times that preceded the cession (1802), when safety existed only 
in numbers: Nearly all date from* a period subsequent to the groat famine of 


^Sikandarpur, which possesses a poHce^outpost, was founded in the reign and name of the 
emperor Sikandtir Lodi (I 4 r 8 >l 6 17). The founder, Arra Saho, was an AgarwAIa Baiiiya of 
l^arnaul; and from his name is popularly derived the suffix (arho or udhu), sometimes 
applied to Bikandarpiir. The village was in Akbar’s reign (1656-1G05) the capital of a 
parganah called after itself ; but it has no present claims to notice in a separate aiticle. 
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1837. Each of them carries with it a double advantage : it brings the culti- 
vator closer to his field, and it improves the value and the rent of the land lying 
close round it. The number of these hamlets, therefore, bears no light testi- 
mony to the advantages conferred on the agricultural classes by the peace and 
security of British rule.” 

Of the 310 census villages, 227 hnd less than 200 inhabitants /’'63 between 
200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 apd 1,000; and 4 between 1,000 and 2,0 j 0, 
One town, Cbhibramau, contained over 5,000 inhabitants. The total population 
numbered, as already mentioned, t)3,6r)7 souls (28,546 females), giving 517 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 59,003 Hindiis, 
of whom 26,705 were females ; 3,745 Mnsalmans, (1,836 females); and !) 

Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amun^Kt 

ropuUition. . ® ^ 

the lour great classes, the census shows 10,318 Bnili- 

mans (4,688 females), 3,808 llajputs (1,515 females); and 501 Banivns 

(237 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the otlior 

castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 45,276 souls (20,265 females). 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya (9,669) and Saniidli. 

The Rajputs belong to the liathor (1,029), Baghel (67), Gaur (382), Seiigarh 

(167), Chauhan (739), Bais (538), Tomar(70), Bhadauria (52), Chandel (287), 

Kateliriya (10), Gaharwar (69), Ponwar(46), Kachhwaha (18), Sombansi (8 , 

and Jaisw’dr clans ; the Baniyas to the Ajudhyabtisi (231), Saraogi, and Jhuan- 

wavr subdivisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in number one thonsmul 

souls each are the Kayath (1,173), Chainar (7,036), Hajjfim (1,319), Kacblii 

(6,888), Dhuna (1,315), Kahar (2,541), Ahir (7,313), Gadaria (2,143), Kisjia 

(4,278), Kalal (1,624), and Kori (1,051). The following have less than one tliou- 

sand members each : — Bharbhunja, Toli, Dhobi, Barhai, Lohiir, Darzi, Joslii, 

Sonar, Mali, Tamboli, Bari, Bhat, Kbukrob, Kumhar, Kurmi, Chak, Balielia, 

Bairiya, Mochi, Halwai, and Arakh. The Mnsalmans are either distribute 4 

amongst Shaikhs (2,545), Pathdns (744), Sayyids (141), and Mughals (18), 

or left unspecified. 

, The occupations of the people aro shown in tho statistics collectoJ ni 
tlie same census. From tl^pse it appears that, of tho male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of agr), 

347 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
2,135 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, waslu‘r- 
men, &c. ; 1,299 to tho commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, 
and tradesmen of all sorts ; 13,454 to the agricultural class, and 3,744 to the 
industrial or artisau, A sixth or indefinite class includes 2/266 labourers and 1 
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persons of no spocificd occup3<tion* Tulcio^ tho totnl populEtion^ irrespective 
of age or sox, tlio same returns give 3,335 as landholders, 34,401 as cultivators, 
and 25,921 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shows 1,199 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 35,1 11 souls. 

In making proposals for the current assessment of land-revenue, Mr. 

Land-revenud. classifies % past and present areas of the 

parganah : — 


Area classed as 


IIn ASSESS ARLK (barren, rcvcnuG-fruc, &c.) 
^ w i fallow 
S p ( )1(1 do. 

J ^ ( Cultivated 


Total assessable 
Gr.\nd Total 


v\t the scientific 
reveuuo survey, 

1834. 

At tho unskilled 

survey fur revi- 
sion of as.sess- 
nient, 1844-47. 

Atthe unskilled 
survey for tlio 
current assess- 
ment, 1864-67. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

21,372 

10,807 

13,810 

2,577 

5,809 

848 

6,87U 

J5,4h9 

5,6 1 (1 

60,844 

46,531 

58,617 

50,291 

65,869 

65,075 

80,053 

77,676 

78,885 


The decrease of cultivation shown by the second column was due to tho 


great famine of 1837. Of tho cultivated area 55 per cent, is returned as 
watered, chiefly by wells. The total area last given is but three acres greater 
than tliat of tho late official statement. 


The general principles on which Mr. Elliott based his assessment have 
Rent rates. been described once for all.' Enough hero to mention 

that ho grouped the soils of the various villages into 
corresponding classes (har) more or less minutely subdivided ; and that he 
assumed for each sul)divi.siou the rent-rate shown in the following tabic:— 


Class and subdivision 
of soil. 


(louhdn irrijfatcd (2 
classes). 

Ditto uuwatered 


Doani, irrigated (2 
classes), 

Ditto unwatcred (2 
classes). 


Area in 

Assumed 

paka 

rein.rrtte 

biyhas. 

per bigha. 

5,G03 

From Rs. 6 (1st 


class) to Rs. 4-8 
(2nd). 

146 

Hh. 3 

20,576 

From Rs. 4 (1st 
class) to Ks. 2-8 
(2nd;. 

9,815 

From Rs. 2 (1st 
class) to Ks. 1 
(andj. 


Class and ] 

sub-division 
of soil. 

Area in 
pakd 
bly/ias. 

Sand, irrigated, 

8,945 

Do. unwatered 

(3 classes). 

42,003 

Tordi (2 classes) 

10.872 


Assumed 
rent rate 
per high a. 


Rs. 2-8. 


From Re. i-8 (lai 
class) to annas 1 2 
(Mrd). 

From Rs. 3 (1st 
ebtss J to Ks. 2 
(2nd), 


* Supta pp. 100-101. 
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Demand. 


A paha Ugha is about f ths of an acre. The meaning of the terms 
gauhdn and ta7*(ii lias been explained in the tahsfl article. 

Applied to the assessable area, the rates here shown gave the parganah a 
total assumed rental of Rs. 2,07,326 ; an<l deduced 
from that sum at 50 per cent, the revenue would have 
reached Rs. 1,03,663. But in the course of assessment village by village it was 
as usual found needful to make oj»oasional reductions. The demauJwiP eventu- 
ally fixed at Rs. 96,570, excluding Rs. 7,630 payable to grantees ; and later dis- 
positions have pared it to a yet smaller sum, Rs. 96,323. As at first imposed it 
showed an increase of 13'1 per cent, on the expiring demand (Rs. 92,125j. Its 
incidence per acre was Ro. 1-5-3 on the* total, Re. 1-10-0 on the assessable, and 
Re. 1-14-2 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring revenue 
had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-10*3 per acre. Though not yet formally 
sanctioned by Government, the new revenue has been in force since the 
autumn of 1869. 

The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police, roads, other local 
objects, and village-accountants’ fees, here reached Rs. 15,782. They were 
assessed on untaxed as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per 
cent, for accountants’ fees and 10 per cent, for other expensed. 

The landlords who pay the revenii||i are chiefly Brahmans, RjiJ puts, and 
Kiiyatbs. An^" Englishman, Mr. D. Churcher, owns 
four estates. The tenures are chiefly pattiduri and 
zaininddfi^ hhaydchdra properties being comparatively few. Tliere are two 
talukaSy or groups of villages, whose landlords are sub-proprietors, payinij 
tribute to a superior owner. The two talukadars are the Rajput Raja of 
Tirwa and the Br&hman Chaudliari of Bishangarh. Of the cultivated area 
16 per cent, is tilled by the proprietors themselves^ with an average farm of 
6*37 acres each. To what extent and at what price land changed hands during 
the term of the last settlement (1836-69) may be shown thus: — 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres, 

Re- 

venue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase ot 
revenue. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ». p. 

Rs. 

Mortf|[a7e... 

.«« 

ft* 

5,284 

6,3GO 

43,125 

8 3 7 

6*8 

Private sale 


f • • 

9,620 

11,037 

1,03,389 

11 1 7 

93 

Public auction 


... 

4,600 

4,800 j 

20,616 

4 7 9 

4'3 
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and tenant. 


The amount of alienation was therefore remarkably small, although not 
so small as in the neighbouring parganab of Tdlgrdm. 

Amongst the tenantry Brahmans', Ahirs, Rtyputs, and KAchhis are most 
numerous. Of the total cultivation 62 per cent, is 
held by tenants with rights of occupancy and 22 per 
cent, by tenanta-at-will. The largest average holding, next of course to that 
of the culMMAag landlord, is that of the resident occupancy tenant (five acres). 
In occupancy rights there was during the term of the last settlement an - enor- 
mous increase. The number of persons possessing those rights rose by 1,300 
per cent! “ This fact,” writes Mr. Elliott, would almost justify the statement 
which has been made, that occupancy rights were the creation of our thiky years’ 
settlement, or of the policy which guided it.” DuVing the same period rents rose 
by almost six annas an acre. The rise is ascribed to the augmentation in prices, 
which again was partly due to the increase of irrigation. Actual competition 
can have had little to do with this rental rise, as the number of cultivators has 

remained almost stationary. The rental paid by tenants to landlords was at 

settlement reckoned as Rs. 1,86,211. But this, which must not be confused 
with the highfer rental assumed for purposes of assessment, includes tho 
iiiiiiginary ren( 6t lands tilled by the landlords themselves. 

The traditional history of Chhibrun^^bogins with tho invasion of Sumer Sah 
Chauhan, Raja'’of Partibner in Etawa. As the fourth 

History. ^ 

descendant of the renowned Prithviraj of Dehli, he must 

have flourished about the beginning of the fourteenth century. To him is assigned 

the extermination of the aboriginal Bbyars. He did not, however, bestow their 

„ conquered lands on his Kaiput followers. When a 

Brahman and tt- i i i • i i 

great rlindu pilgrim bathes in the hallowed Ganges, 

he is beset by many a priestly beggar. And when Sumer left Singirarapur, on 

the bank of that river, he found that ho had bestowed the whole of this parga- 

nah on tho Brahmans. That caste is still predominant. But it is now composed 

of many different clans claiming different descents. Some of the Dube Kanau- 

jiyas, who constitute the largest colony, say indeed that their ancestor Bhutraj 

came back from Singirampur with Sumer. But their Brahman brothers, the 

Chaubes, PAndes, Dichhits, Misrs, Aginhotris, Up&dhyas, and Tiwdris, claim 

each a separate origin and a separate ancestor. To the Tiwari clan belongs 

the Chaudhari of Bishangarh, the principal local magnate. 

Of the R4jput colonies, which are comparatively small, the two largest 
are those founded by Baiscs and Eathors. Neither 
tribe W’as indebted for its possessions to Sumer. The 
31 


Rajput colonies. 
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Baises are an ofFsboot of the Bais settlement in parganah Sakatpnr (q. v.), and 
trace their pedigree back through 18 generations to ^ahibdeo, the son of Bach- 
r&j. The Rathors claim descent from Ktinwar Bh^n^ a cadet of the Rithor 
family in Shamsabad East. He migrated to Dalupur-SultAnpur of this parga- 
nah but six generations ago. The only other RAjput settlements deserving 
mention are those of the Chauhdns, Dhdkaras, and Chamargaurs. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century and of Akbar’s reij^ Ohhibrd- 

Fi cal annals included the bulk of two ma/idls, both in the 

Kanauj district {dastixr) and both deriving their names 
from places in the modern parganah. The Ain-^i-Akhari gives Chhibrdmau a 
state rental of Rs. 38,053, and Sikandarpiir-Udhu one of Rs. 6,925. Akbar’s suc- 
cessors were succeeded by the JBangash Nawabs, and still the two parganahs 
remained separate. It was not until after their cession to tho British (1802) 
that they became merged into a single division, bearing the name of Chhibrd- 
mau. The demands assessed on the united parganah at tho successive British 
settlements of land-revenue wore as follow : — At the first, Rs. 91,507 ; at the 
second, Rs. 91,008 ; at tho third, Rs. 86,565 ; at the fourth, Rs. 90,843 ; at 
the fifth, Rs. 1,06,321 ; and at tho revision of tho fifth, Rs. 92,011. The 
demand of the next or current assessment has been above examined. In the 


fiscal and general histories of the distri^^iwill be found a few further scattered 
details concerning the parganah. 

DAlrUR, the extreme south-eastern village of the district, stands on the 
Ganges cliff in pargana Kanauj, about 40 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. Its 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,086 persons only. Its fourth-class police- 
station and house- tax under Act XX. of 1856 have both been abolished within 


the past five years. But Daipur still possesses some claims to notice. 

In the first place it has six markets weekly ; — on Sundays and Wednes- 
days in the main village, on Tuesdays and Fridays in the Nithal, and on Mon- 
days and Thursdays in the Yukiitnagar quarter. Saturday is, in fact, the only 
day which can boast of no such gathering ; but the goods sold on the other days 
are chiefly confined to grain, vegetables, and coarse cloth. Secondly, Daipur is 
the site of a ferry which conveys goods and passengers across the Ganges to 
Hardoi. Lastly, it has a ruined castle named Shergarh, whose foundation tra- 
dition assigns to Shir Shah Siir. This must be that historical Shergarh which 
was mentioned at pp. 149-50 ; and if so, its only recorded siege was in 1567, 
when Joseph, the foster-brother of Akbar, defended it against tho rebellious Ah 
Kuli Khan. Slier may have built the castle as a point of support cither in 
his early struggles with Huinuyiin or in his later struggles to suppress banditti. 
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In his time Daipur, writes Mr. Evans, " was dignified by tlie name of Kasha,’' 
which perhaps means the splendid. In the days of the Bangash dynasty it 
produced several persons of distinction : such were Mir Kudrat Ali Khan, a 
military commander under Safdar Jang, Nawiib of Oudh ; and Muhammad Yar 
KhdU; an ennobled slave of NawAb Ahmad Bangash. Though himself a native 
of Oudh, the author of the TdriJch^i-FarruJchahad} came of a family which had 
been settled for ten generations at Daipur. Lost, however, are all remnants 
of that place's former greatness. In it the present century merely sees a petty 
market village. Itsonlj^' noteworthy modern buildings aro the usual places of 
worship for Hindus and Muslims. 

Farukhabad (Farrukhabad), the city which gives its nrfme to the district, 
lies in north latitude 27® 24' and east longitude 79® 40', 3 miles north-west 
of the head-quarters station, Fatehgarh. About two miles from its north-eastern 
corner flows the Ganges. A rough enumeration mentioned by Kali Rai peo- 
pled it in 1836 with 59,273 inhabitants. But passing to more regular esti- 
mates, we find that its population, 56,300 in 1847, had risen in 1853 to 77,967 
and fallen in 1865 to 73,110. The census of 1872 gives it 65,441 inhabitants 
only. But Farukhabad is part of a municipality including also Fatehgarh, 
and no separate details of this population are forthcoming. The figures for 
the united towns were as follow : — 

Farukhabad and Fatehgarh had between them an inhabited area of 1,411 
acres, peopled at an average rate of 56 persons to the acre. Of a population 
amounting to 79,204 souls, 56,236 were Hindus (27,161 females), 22,522 were 
Miisalmans (11,663 females), and 446 belonged to the Ohristian or other 
religions. Distributing the popidation amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 468 landholders, 2,987 cultivators, and 75,749 persons pursuing 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 20,509, of which 5,447 were occupied by Musalmans. The number of 
houses during the same*year was 25,188, of which 5,717 were built with skilled 
labour ; and of these latter 1,257 were again occupied by Musalmans. Of 
the 19,471 mud huts in the town, 5,417 were owned by the same religionists. 
Taking the male adult population, which numbered 27,394 persons over fifteen 
years of ago, wo find the following occupations pursued by more than 40 males 
each -Flower-sellers 134, goldsmiths 492, gold-lacc-makers and wire-drawers 
108, gold-thread embroiderers 64, grain-dealers 255, grass-cutters 82, grain- 
parchers 171, greengrocers 146, herdsmen 42, house proprietors 135, labourers 
4,459, lac-workers and sellers 14, landowners 225, leaf-plate-makers 69, 

* Supra, p. 85. 
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lime-burners 182, mat-makers 48, merchants 203, cloth merchants 217, milk and 
butter sellers 58, money-changers 148, money-lenders 90, necklace-makers C8, 
oil-makers 181, doctop (pandit) ^ Hindu divinity and law 470, p&n-sellers 
134, pedlars 190, pensioners 53, porters (load-carriers) 62, potters 238, 
purohits (family priests) 112, rope and string makers 140, salt-merchants 122, 
servants 6,437, shopkeepers 2,431, shoe makers and sellers 257, singers and 
musicians 127, sweepers 370, tailors 529, tambourine and fiddle 
players 76, victuallers' itinerant 89, washermen 243, water-carriers 444, 
weavers 1,664, weighmen 326, and wood-sellers 76. 

Fatehgarh will be described in a separate article ; and, except in dealing 

, • with the affairs of the united municipality, we shall 

Site and appearance. 

here confine ourselves to some account of the larger 
town. Farukhabad, writes Mr. Evans,^ is completely surrounded by a triangular 
embankment or wall, as high in some places as twenty feet, and from ten to 
twelve feet thick. This enceinte is guarded at intervals by bastions, or rather 
flanking towers. It is now of course in much disrepair, and has at some points 
crumbled away till its value as a boundary is quite insignificant. The north 
side or embankment of the triangle was formed chiefly by the old Ganges cliff’ 
which here runs due east and west. Neither at Farukhabad nor for some dis- 
tance higher up stream is that cliff* so high and abrupt as in lower reaches, 
where the river still runs, or has but lately receded from, beneath it. The 
action of the surface drainage, washing down towards the Ganges, has in time 
worn the bank from a precipice into a shelving declivity. On the other two 
sides of the triangle the wall was completely artificial. The shorter of these 
sides runs from north-west to south-east, and therefore faces the south-west. 
The other, which in length almost equals the northern, extends with a south- 
eastern aspect from north-east to south-west. The lengths of the three sides, 
iheasured along straight lines connecting the angles of the triangle, arc north 
2,047, south-east 1,875, and south-west 1,575 yards. But some idea of both 
the walls and their contents may be formed from the rough plan annexed. 

These i^adls are entered by ten gates (darivdza) The Ganga, Pain, and 
*: Kutb on the northern; the Man at the meeting 

* of northerfj:' and south-western ; the Jasmai and the 

Khandiya on the south-western ; nfid the Madar, the L&l or Eed, the Kadiri, 
and the Amethi on the south-eastern. * There were originally twelve gates ; 
but the Dhaldwal and the Tardin have been olosed. The same remark applies 

^ From whose notes, the published articles of JiULlrfine, and the numerous reports of 

Dr. Planck, the bulk of this article has been taken; Mr. Boss Scott, C.S., has very kmuiy 
made some additions and alterations. 
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p^yrtially to the Kutb, which is now no more than a narrow postern. Not that 
gates are any longer needed ; the dilapidated ramparts of the city give admis- 
sion through many a gap. The existing portals are no longer the only 
openings, but merely the openings through which the principal roads pass. 
Thus, the Kddiri is pierced by a metalled road from Fatehgarh ; the Lkl by 
metalled roads from Fatehgarh and Ghatiya-ghdt ; the Madar by a metalled 
road from Cawnpore and Yakiitganj and an unmetalled road from Clihibramau; 
the Jasmai by a metalled road from Mainpuri and Pattiya ; and the Mau by a 
metalled road from Kaimganj and Mau-Rashidabad. Within the city itself, 
the principal highway is that running from the Lai to the Mau-gate, with a 
total length of about a mile. It is a remarkably busy street, flanked on each 
side by well-built shops, and terminated^ at each end by a hostel for travellers. 
But of such hostels more hereafter. 

Entering the city by this or some other road, we find that the space 

The city viewed from Within the walls is by no means crowded with 
buildings. Of the whole 1,859 acres, indeed, some 
975 only arc occupied by houses. The remainder consists chiefly of fields, 
gardens, and waste or tree-shaded plots. The first and second prevail, 
for market-gardeners take advantage of the large stock of manure procurable 
in the city. The rents of these rum in urhe are very high. Much of the 
land was granted revenue-free by the old Nawabs of Farukhabad to their kins- 
men, and some of it is still unassessed. Should we wish to take a general 
survey of the town, we cannot do better than turn off the main road and 
ascend the eminence which from time immemorial until after the mutiny was 
the site of the fort. In all the plains of Upper India, writes Mr. Irvine, there 
is no pleasanter view than that obtained throughout the seasons from the fort 
of Farukhabad. Passing the tiled roof of the munsif s court-house, and th# 
square unshapely mass of the tahsU building, we wend our way up to the prettj^^ 
garden at the summit. There we pause a moment to take breath and admire 
the grandiose outline of Mr, C. R. Lindsay's^ Townhall. As we turn with our 
face to the north, our gaze first falls on the ruins of the once magubficcAt plea- 
sure-house of the Nawab in the Pain-bagb ; further on, the eye rests delighted 
on the slender minarets of the Karbala .beyond stretches all that remains of 

^Oa the Red'gate side, however, the expression is merely approximate. Between that 
entrance and the Red Hostel intervenes Wpightganj, a market several hundred yards long. 

® Formerly a Collector of this district. Mr. Lindsay bad before his recent retirement risen to be 
a Judge of the Panj&b Chief Court. ^ Karbala in Mesopotamia was the battle-field where 

Husain, the grandson of Muhammad, wds slain. Both he and his brother Hasan, who seems to 
have died a natural death at Madina in tAfobia, are considered martyrs by the Shia Muslims. 
Both are yearly mourned at the Muharrifi.f estival, when the death of Husain forms the subject 
of a sort of pasalon-play. And the scene of the pageant is naturally enough called the Karbala. 
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the Naw&Vs hunting-ground or Ramna, still dotted here and there with trees; 
and closing in the horizon is the faint silver streak of the Ganges, Turning 
half round to the right, we see the city, looking like a vast wood of deep-shaded 
nim trees, from which there peeps here and there a corner of the double- 
storied mansion of some Sahib-zada or wealthy banker. Turning back again 
and looking westwards, we find before us the domed roofs of the former rulers — 
of Ahmad Khdn in the Bihisht-biigh within the walls, and of Muhammad 
Khdn and Kaira Khan further on beyond the Mau-gate. 

The city on which we look down is divided into 143 quarters (muhalla). 

The number has decreased since 1828, when accord- 
ing to Hamilton there were 194 ; and increased since 
1836, when according to Kali Rai there were bqt 110. The divisions now 
existing, and the sourceof their nameswhcn ascertainable, may be shown thus : — 


Quarters. 



Muhalla. 


" Derivation or translation of name. 

1. 

Sadhwara 


Inhabited by Sadh cloth-printers. 

2. 

Ijohai 

• •• 

The iron {loha) and general metal market ; now inhabited 
by Churiwals. 

3. 

Eirana khurd 

••• 

Old spice market. 

4. 

Mithu kuncha 

• •• 

The street of Mithu the goldsmitli (•Siindr), 

5. 

Gali Keshu Sadh 


The lane of Keshu the Sadh, 

6. 

Dir-ul- 2 :arb, sometimes called 
New Kotaparcha. 

The mint {ddr-ul-zarb) used to stand here. 

7. 

Majid 

• •• 

The name means “Glorious,” and is probably derived 
from that of some person so called. See No. 78. 

8. 

Nonhai 

... 

Old salt («o7i) market. 

9. 

Guzri Jdnwaran, sometimes 
called Kabutar-ki-Gudri, 

Old bird market ; but jdnwar means an animal of any 
sort. 

10. 

Chaudhari Biudrabau 

f.« 

Named after a Chaudhari of the Sarrafs or money-changers. 

11. 

Bazar kirana 


Spice market. 

12. 

Kharhai 

• •• 

Old sugar market (khdnr, sugar). 

13. 

Kotaparcha KiAna 

»•« 

The old cloth (.pdreha) market first inhabited, on the 
foundation of Farukhabad,by Kashmiri cloth-merchants. 


Bbaotola 


The ward of Bh4o the Kisan, who looked after Nawab 
Muhammad’s cattle. 

16. 

Sardar Khan 

t*t 

Called after Sardar Khfin. An ennobled slave ickela) of 
the Nawab Muhammad bore this name, and was execut- 
ed at Dehli in 176a, 

16. 

Gar hi Manawwar Khan^ 

1 

The castic of Manawwar, a son of Nawab Muhammad. 

17. 

Inayat All 

• «« 

Named perhaps after one Inayat Ali, who married iu suc- 
cession two of Naw4b Muhammad^s daughters. 

18. 

Maim&ran 

• •• 

Masons’ quarter. 

Mace-bearers’ quarter. 

19. 

Chobddria 

• •• 

20. 

Nasrat Shah " 

• •• 

Named after a mendicant so called. 

21. 

Kattra Bakhabi 


Payffiia^ter’s market. 

22. 

Bdgh Bustam Kh&n 


Ti^ Gar^n of Hustam Khan. 

23. 

Kila 


Tlie fort or citadel. 


But as Mr. bCOtt cannot trace tiicuj, tucir »ui vivuubxui. xu pumu 

Scott, ♦* the muhaUas are rather intermingled, and so<MkBre known by two names. In addition 
to those meotioned in the list there are the followin^^r-Chiuigaran (naakers of coarse sugar; ; 
lhata Mendu Khan ; and Arthiy an (brokers).” 
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Muhalia. 


Derivation or translation of name. 

24. 

Haweii Akil Kh4n 


The lands around the castle of Akil Khdn, slare of Nawab 

I Muhammad. 

25. 

Baz&za khurd 

• aa 

The little drapery. 

26. 

Nala pul pukhta 

••• 

The drain of the masonry-bridge ; sometimes called the 
drain of the northern side {simt shimdl)^ 

27. 

Pul pukhta 

• at 

The masonry-bridge itself. 

28. 

Hik^bganj khurd 

aa» 

Little Hikahganj ; but see also below, under the heading 
of Great Kikabganj. 

29. 

Dilli Khy61i 


Called after the brothers Dilli and Khyali. 

30. 

Chhfpfgaran 


Chintz-printers^ quarter. 

31. 

Baz riya S&ligrfira 

... 

The little mart of Saligram. 

32. 

33. 

liik&bgauj kalau 

Makrand Khan.* 

aat 

The Great Kikabganj, said to have acquired the latter part 
of this title because it lay under the fort but the 
exact derivation is obscure. 

34. 

Nawab Muhammad Amin Kh6n, 

Named after Muhammad Amni, a son of Naw6b Muham- 
mad. 

36. 

Beni Madho Beruui 

• •a 

The outer ward of Beni Madho. 

3H. 

Muushi Moti Lai 

• •• 

Named after a Kayath so called. 

37. 

Beni Madho AudurCini 

... 

The inneV ward of Beni Madho. 

38. 

Shafakhana 

•ta 

The dispensary. 

39. 

Suthatti 

#•« 

Thread-market. 

40. 

Maniharan 

•0* 

Bracelet-makers* quarter. 

41. 

42. 

Chaudhari Khyali Ram. 
Ghamandi Mattiya, 


See No. 29. 

43. 

Bhawauidas 

••• 

Named after a baniya so called. 

44. 

Rai Dip Cliand 

• a* 

„ a Kayath „ 

46. 

Buffki 

... 

II a broker „ 

46. 

Zabld Sbah 

00( 

,, a fakir ,, 

Between Palara tank (and another reservoir since closed 
up) 

47. 

Mabain Palara 

aa* 

48. 

Chilpura 

aaa 

The town of Nawab Muhammad's slave officers (chela). 

49. 

Munshi Dalpat Rai 


Named after a Kayath so called. 

30. 

lhata Fateh Ali Khan 


The enclosure of Fateh Ali, 

61. 

62. 

Garhi Nawab Niamat Khan 
North Mli, 

aaa 

Nawab Niamat*s castle. 

63. 

Nawab Dilawar Jang 

0.0' 

Named after Dilawar Jang Bangash, great-great-grandson 
of Nawab Muhammad. 

54. 

Palara or Palla Talab 

• aa 

The pond of scales. Tho quarter is still inhabited by a 
considerable number of the weighmen (palleddr), from 
whose implement the name is derived. 

66. 

Garhi Fazl Ali lvh6a 

••• 

The castle of Fazl Ali. 

66. 

Suh Khan 

000 

Named after Sufi Khan, a converted Rajput of Daulat- 
abad in pargana Sakrawa and n slave of Nawab Ahmad. 

67. 

Harbhagat 

• aa 

Named after a Hindu ascetic {hhagat) named Har. 

68. 

Wali-ull6h Khan 

•0. 

Perhaps named after Mufti Sayyid Wali-ullah, school- 
master and historian. 

59. 

Khairati Khan 

000 

Named after KhaiiAti Khfiii Bangash, who through his 
mother, K6mila Khanam, was u grandson of Nawab 
Muhammad. ’ 

60. 

Talaiya S^hibzadagan 

000 

The pond of the lordlings, 

61 . 

Dhuiyan 

000 

Carriers** mubAiJa. 

69. 

N61u Fidai Kb6n 

000 

The wateiHoours^ of Fidai Khan. 

63. 

Kardmat Khan * 

000 

64. 

Chhaoni 

000 

The encampment of the exiled Dehli minister Ghazi-ud- 
diii Khan. 

t 


* Hikdb means a stirrup, ^ See flrfet footnote on preceding page. » The word 

dhui is derived from dhvna^ to transport, to carry. ■* Named by Mr. Evans; but 

Mr. Scott doubts whether any such tiuartcr exists at the present day. 
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65. Madarb^ri % 

66. Talaiya Fazl Imam 

67. Nitganja 

68. Kaohhiina Kadli 

69. Biz&r Lindsaygaoj 

70. Dabgaran 

71. Garhi Sahibzaman Khan 

72. Khatakpura 

73. Salabat Khin 

74. Daribah 

75. Jangb^z Khan. 

76. Naulakha 

77. Jatwara (old) 

78. Garhi Abdul Majid Khan 

79. Katra Ahmadganj 

80. lhata Mangal Khan 

81. Chhapatl 

82. Khatr^na Chhote Lai 

83. Khatrana Charna Mai 

84. Khatrina Mithu Lai 

85. Sakhtiwan Lai. 

86. Islkm Kh&n 

87* Bahadurganj 

88. Garhi Mukim Khan 

89. Istabal 

90. .Hifz-ul-lah Khan 

91. Nawabganj 

92. Garhi Murid Khan 

93. Azim-nUlah Khdu. 

94. B8ra Khan 

95. Garhi Mijj^^'krraf Khan 

96. Jan Ali Khan. 

97. Bahadurganj 2nd 

98. Bibigaiij Mihrbiin Khan 


99. Firangi Khan. 

100. Garhi Ruhna (inner) 

101. Kali Debi 

102. Gher Shamu Khan 
109. Ddhishmaud Khan 

104. Garhi Kuhna (outer) 

105. Ismiilganj 2nd 

106. Seoapat 

107. Ism^ilganj Durdni 


• •6 
• •6 


•66 


• 6 » 




Called after the Mad&rbari built on the site of the old 
Mad&r Sarai by Nawab Muzaffar Jang. 

The little pond of Fazl Imam, the mendicant. 

The name is said to mean eyerlasting market.” 

M ar ke t*garden era. 

Mr. Collector Lindsay’s grain-market. 

The quarter of those who make leathern bottles (^dabba) 
for clarified butter. 

The castle of Sahib Zamdn, i. e. Lord of the world. 

The town of Khatak Pathans^ a sept of Karldni Afghans. 

Named after SaUbat the son, or Salabat the chief archi- 
tect (jnir^^imdrat) of Nawdb Muhammad. 

The place where pdn or betel leaf was sold. Matting is 
now made here. 

A garden fabled to contain 900,000 (nau-lakh) trees. 

The Jkts’ settlement. 

The castle of Abd-ul-Majid Bjingash, grandson of Nawab 
Muhammad 

The market of NawAb Ahmad. 

The enclpkore^ol Mangal Khan, a chela of Nawab Ahmad. 

Chintz is fMrfnt^d {chhapa) here. 

The Khatd^a ^aarter of Chhote Lai. 

Ditto ditto of Charna Mai. 

Ditto ''ditto of Mithu LAI. 

Named perhaps after one of the two distinguished chloas 
called Islam. i 

Named after one of the many persons called Bahiduror 
gallant. 

The c.astle of Mukim, chela of Nawab Muhammad. He 
was executed at Dehli iu 1750. 

The (Nawab’s) stables. 

Perhaps called after one of Nawab Muhammad’s chclan. 
In this case the original name was HAfiz-ullah. 

The JSawab’s market. 

The castle of Murid Khan, son of Nawab Muhammad. 

Named after a chela of Nawab Muhammad. 

The castle of Musharraf Khan, Mir-i-Tuzak^ a chela of 
Nawabs Muhammad aud Ahmad. 

See No. 87. , ^ a 

Called after the Bibi Sahiba, wife of Nawab Muhammacl ; 
and after Mihrban Khan, chela, a minister of Nawal> 
Ahmad, a poet, and a patron of the poets Sauda and Mir 
boz. 


The old castle. 

Temple of Kali Debi, the consort of Shiva. 

Shamu Khan’s circle. ' , nwiod 

Called perhaps after one DAnishmand Khan, who roarnt 
a grand-daughter of Nawab Ahmad. 


lee No. 100. 

Jopper vessels made here. See also No. i07‘ - 

Jailed after Senapat Kayath, a minister^Cdi^^^) 
the NawAbsj , . j ^ of 

■he first part of the name is perhaps derived from tn 
Ism&il, son of NawAb Muhammad. This Ismid 
euted at Allahabad in 1750, _ 
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Muhalla. 


108. Katra Rolikhau 

109 . Nukhkbas 

110. Paliibcfanj Rarchand Kai, 

111 . Jatwara Jadid ... 

112. Sahibganj Narayau Das. 

113. Wrighti?aiij 

114. Gnintj^anj 

115. Mufti vSdhib 

116. Juft Farosliau 

117. Mustajib Khau. 

)I8. Doshu Khan. 

119. Khatikpura (Sadik Khan) ... 
I2'». Do, (Izzat Khun). 

121 . Lai Sarai 

122 . Scikhawat Husain Khan 

123. Ihata Roslian Khan ... 

124. Ncknam Khan 

125. Manlvi Badan Khan. 

12 (), Bazariya 'NihHlchaud. 

127. Halim Khan. 

128. fehauibher Khan t.. 

129. ^(Ckf^h^iian 

130. iGarhl''Aahraf AU Khan 

131. Bda^riya Ilarlal. 

132. Majhle Khan. 

133. Bangashpura Kuhna 

134. Kliandiya Darwuzu 

135. Mau {Sarai 

136. .Shad Khan. 

137. BiMganj Talaiya 

138. Daud Khan 

139. Bungashpura, now 

140. Diwdn Mubarak 


Derivation or translation of name. 


Boi Kliiin’s market. 

Formerly a horse-market ; hut the term nakhkhds scemd 
more often to mean a market for other cattle. 

The new Jats’ quarter. 

Founded by Mr. Collector Wright. 

Ditto Mr. Grant. 

Named after some mufti or ecclesiastical judge, 
Shoe*seller3’ market. 


The town of pig and poultry-breeders. 

The hostel of the Lai gate. 

Called probably after {Sakha wat Husain, the brother of 
the rel)el NaAvab. 

The enclosure of lloahan Khan the chela, who built the 
Haiynt hagh and the tomb of Nawah Muhammad. 
Celled. after Nekmim Klnin, chela, who was in charge ol 
. ti^'i^ildiijg of the city, 

’’ 

Named after Sliomshor or Scimitar Khan, a famous chela 
executed at Dchli in 1750, 

Drummers* ward. 

The castle of Ashraf Ali. 


Old Bangash town, founded by Navrab Muhammad. 

Named after the Khandiya gate above mentioii«|» 

The hostel of the Mau gate. 

The little pond of the Bibi Sahiba’s market. 

Called after Daud Kliau, chela of Nawab Muhammad and 
dmif. of Shamsahad. 

Sec No. I3d. New Bangashpura includes three divisions, 
known as north, cast, ami west. 

Called perhaps after one of tlie two <IUt4nguished chelaa 
known us Mubarak. * 


141. Bangashpura, south 

142. Ditto, Avest 

143. Nala Macharhatta 


^ See No. 133. 
Fish-market drain- 


In only 13 of these quarter-s did the population increase between 1805 and 
1872. In all the rest it grew less. The decrease was most marked in two cl.asses 
of wards : tliosc connected (1) with the household of the rebel Nawfib, and (2) 
with certain old trades. To the former belonged llikabganj and Ikmg.ashpura ; to 
the latter Sadhwara, Lohai, Nonhai, Bazar-kimua, Dliuiyan, Nilg.inja, Jlahgaran, 
and the two Jatwaras. The modern business (luarters lie chielly along tlie eastern 
half of the mate street, and along the streets branching therefrom at the Kotwali 
and the Tripoliya. The fashionable quarters, those which boast the tincst houses 
and gardens, may be seen on the road to the Gauges, in the noith-easteru ooiuer 
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of tho city. But whether devoted to fashion or business, all quarters have alike 
some share in the principal beauty of that city — its host of evergreen trees. The 
road leading to the Ganges and that part of the main street which lies just east 
of the Tripoliya are equally conspicuous for their leafy shade. 

But what some think a comfort and adornment seems to others a source of 
danger. ‘‘Farukhabad/’ writes Thornton, rather 
Health and drainage. ^ handsome town, and considered healthy, though 

many of tho streets are shaded by trees— a circumstance usually considered to 
have in India a tendency to produce malaria. ” He goes on to suggest that 
the healthiness of the city is due to its cleanliness and the width of its roads. 
In health and cleanliness Farukhabad may still compare favourably with any 
other town of the north-west. The conservancy has of late years been carefully 
improved. Even the Sadhwara ward, which used to figure with little credit 
in the earlier reports of the Sanitary Commissioner, has studied to earn that 
officiaFs approval. The cleansing of the public tlioroughfarcs is made easy by 
the fact that the principal street is metalled with nodular lime-stone {hanlmr), 
while the side-streets are chiefly paved with brick. The ruts and stag- 
nancies of unmade roads are rare. There are many good latrines, chiefly of 
the roofless and better ventilated variety. Refuse is rapidly removed to 
manure the fields both within and without the walls. The drinking-water is 
remarkable for its excellence ; and the firmness of the subsoil permits the con- 
structldn of wells which require no costly masonry lining. ‘^Tlie native saying/' 
writes Mr. Irvine, “ is true without exaggeration, that in Farukhabad there 
is a well in every house.” Excavations with rugged sides have been converted 
into tidy tanks like the Palartand the Fazl Imam. The natural drainage is 
very fair, as th^,site of tli^'i^ty ^slopes slightly but decidedly northwards to- 
wards the flaW of the Ganges. In that direction surjdus rainwater travels 
through a large masonry drain which starts from the neighbourhood of the 
Jalara tank, passes beneath the main-street, and discharges at length into 
a natural ravine. It may bo incidentally mentioned that, being fertilized by 
the impurities gathered on its way, the contents of this drain are in much 
demand for the irrigation of fields below the cliff. 

Where the Ganges washed the foot of that clifP was built many a hand- 
some flight of bathing-stairs descending from the city 
to the river. Such may still be seen just outside the 

^ Imaprinitig that the river always flowed in its present course, Thornton, or his authority 
I/Ord Valentia, builds on this supposition a theory as to the character of the Pathans. “ Jroni 
their exclusive addiction to military pursuits, they attached no value to the navigable facilities 
afforded by the great river.'^ 


Buildings. 
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enceinte, east of the Ganga gate ; and the Bisrdnt-ghdt of Bihdri L41 may be 
quoted as the best specimen. But the river long ago deserted its ancient 
course. Except in the flooded season the ghats are unfrequented, and the 
citizens must walk two miles or more for their morning bath. Of buildings 
whose occupation is not gone, we may first note the two hostels at either end 
of the main-street. They are called, after the gates which they respectively 
adjoin, the L41 and the Mau Sarais. Both aro commodious and cleanly kept 
quadrangles, well shaded within by trees. The Mau hostel was built by the 
Bibi Sahiba, and that of the Red gate by her husband Naw4b Muhammad ; 
but the latter building was in 1825 restored after his own fashion by Mr. Col- 
lector Newnham. It was part of Nawab Muhammad’s original plan to attach 
hostels to five other of the gates; and the history of three such rest-houses 
survives. The sarai at the Jasmai gate was half-built and afterwards demo- 
lished ; on the site of that beside the Madar gate Nawab Muzaffixr Jang built 
tlie existing Madar-biiri; and that of the Amethi gate was demolished by 
the Nawab’s descendants. 

As might bo expected in a city so long governed by fairly tolerant 
. , r Muslims, the number of both mosques and Hindu 

Religious and sepulchra jg large. But none of these buildings is of much 

antiquity or much architectural merit. Neither the BibiSahiba’s mosque, nor 
the spacious and lofty fane of the Sadhs, which stands in Sadhwara, is an excep- 
tion to this general rule. In Musalman tombs the city and its neighboufbood are 
rich. The Bihisht-Bagb,orOardenof Paradisc,in its extreme north-western corner, 
contains the sepulchres of Nawab Ahmad, his mother the Bibi Sahiba, and several 
lesser celebrities.^ About half a mile further' #6fst, .at Nekpur-khurd, outside 
the walls, is the Haiyat-Bagh, or Garden of Ijife, the^last home of the Nawiibs 
Muhammad and Kaim, of Nasir Khan the governor of Kabul, and of others. 
Other shady memorials of past rulers exist in the Aish-Bagh or Pleasure-gavdou ; 
the Pain-Bagh, or garden below the fort ; and the Naulukha, or grove of nine 
hundred tliousand trees, all within the walls. 

^ The followiug is a list of these tombs, as supplied in Mr. Irvine’s second article*. — ^ 

Makhara JS'o. 1.— Ahmad Khaii; Dildar Khan; the UiiLarbi Nawab, his son; Zahur Ali 
KhSkn, son of the Banarsi Nawab; Inulfid Husain Klian, son of Dildaler Khan. In the verandas, 
Himmat AU Khan, son of Dildaler Khan; three infunt daugiitcrs of Ahmad Khan; 
Nawab Himmat Bahadur, the grandson of Ahmad Khan ; Nawiib Chhote Khan, son of Nawab 
Kaim Jang. Makbara No. 2.— Nawab Mahmud Khan, eldest sou of Ahmad Kliari ; a child and 
his Bcgam, Makbara No, 3. — 'i'he Bibi Sahiba, widow of Nawab Aluhuimnad Klniu, and t^o 
other Begaras. In the verandas, Sitara Bcgam, daughter of Ahmad Klnin, Firiiz JangV 
mother, wife o# Nawab Bulaki; Bibi Achhpal,wife of MuzalTar Jang ; live Bcgims, names 
unknown, Makbara No. 4.— Kabil Khanam. Makbara No, P.— A mistress of Shaukat Jang 
(1813-23). Makbara No, 6.— Two graves, names unknown. Makbara i\o. 7.— lidni JSahiba, wife 
of Ahmad Khan, brought by him from the cast. Makbara No. S.—'Cali Khan and haushair KlAn,. 
cliclaa of Ahmad Khali. Makbara Ao, 9.— Bakhshi Fakhr-ud-daula, assassinaucd in l772-7a. 
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The fort used to stand on the same mound as had been occupied by tho 
_ . , , ; * old Bamtola castle of Maud, and before that, unless 

The vanished fort, and , , i , . rx . , 

^ legend lies, by a stronghold of king Drupdat or Dru- 
pada. As originally built ( 1 714) by Nawab Muhammad, it was a mud structure 
flanked by twenty earthen bastions, and surrounded by a ditch of the same 
depth as a man^s height. It contained a palace called the Great Palace {Bant 
Mahal ), and a mosque called the Great Mosque. It had three gates, opening to 
the north. But these and later buildings were demolished either by Muhammad’s 
successors, or by the British Government after the rebellion (1857) of Navviib 
Tafazzul. A little moscpie is the only relic of the Nawabs that has been left here. 

the buildings which But on the site of their old citadel the English have 
occupy Its site, reared a town-hall and a tahsili. The former contains 

a small museum of local antiquities, and supplies the bench of magistrates^ with 
their court-house. 

The Kotwali or principal police-station of the district stands on the north 
side of the maiii-stroot, about 400 yards from the Red gate. The eight 
police outposts are in almost every case named after their locality, thus 
Lal-darwaza, Tripoliya, Tikona, Mau-darwiiza, Bazariya, Madar-darwfiza, 
NakhkhAs, and Thana-Thakuri Sing^b. The cliief (Sadr) district dispen- 
sary was built beside the Kiidirl-gate some ton years ago. The other 
public institutioUs arc tlie imperial post-oflice, poorly housed above one of 
the TrifSolijoi’s gates ; and the various scliools, talisili, municipal, or mis- 
sionary. 

The principal market is Liiulsayganj, the centre of the grain trade and 
the work of the same magistrate as built the town-hall. 

■'* ^ Lindsay’s-niart is a wide open square beside the Kadiri- 
gato. Istelf entered by gateways, it is bordered by brick-built or stone 
liouscs, which though plain in fashion arc well co;istrucled. in importanoe 

ranks, perhaps, the ^^abzainandi, opposite the Kotwiili. Here are sold vogctahlo 
and cloth. 'Idic Tripoliya, crossed by the main road, is another businesH 
square, which by having four entrances belies its name.‘^ A third bazar or ganj 
near the Red gate was built some seventy years ago by Mr. OolIe(*tor Grant, 
but is still in good preservation. A fourth, erected about half a century back 
by .Mr. Collector Wrigli^ was once the priiicipjal market ior sarson mustard, 

' ' p. 6. * A Tripoliv.a or Tripauliya is a place with three gates or arches. This 

Tripoliya has four entrances and two s ; a third is said to have been removed some fiftet ti 
years ago. But it may he dou])teii whelhor the I’lipoliya was ever (‘ompletod. When starting on 
)iU ill-fated expedition to Rohilkhand, Xau ab Kaini told Kamal Khan, chel.a, that it must he finished 
ere his return. But the nawab returned a corpse; and the Furukhiibad territory was sUorlly 
afterwards annexed by Oudh. — See Mr. Irvine’s flucond urtielc. 
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Trade an^! manufactures. 


Gold and silver lace. 


but has now fallen to decay. And much the same may be said of the trade 
which used once to enliven all these marts. 

For the commercial history of the city is one of rapid growth and equally 
rapid decline. Tlic increase of population between 
184^7 and 1853, and its fall between 1853 and 1865, 
might perhaps suffice to tell this tale. But it is told also in the regretful 
reports of eager observers on the spot, such as the municipal committee. Mr. 
Evans compares somewhat as follows the past and present conditions of trade. 

The most important articles in which the Farukliabad merchants had 

Comparison of past and dealings were (1) gold and silver lace ; (2) copper, 
present conditions. brass, and iron, in their raw or manufactured forms ; 

(3) English cloths; (4) printed native cloths; (5) spices ; and (6) borax. 

Gold and silver lace was brought hither from Lucknow, Bareilly, and Dehli, 
to be re-exported to the surrounding districts, and 
chiefly to those on tlie west. The sales of this com- 
modity are said to have valued Rs. 25,000 yearly. They arc now, if they 
exist at all, inappreciable. 

The copper and brass were imported from Calcutta, and vessels made of 

these meCals from Mirzjipur, Jahariabad, and Khajwa 
Copper, brass, and iron. « -n i rm 

of Fatehpur. They were for the most part imported 

by river, and re-oxported to the Panjab and the south. Sucl) exports consisted 

of both the raw metal, the imported vessels, and the vessels made at 

Farukliabad itself. The latter manufactures, again, included the utensils 

known as derjehts, lotas^ kalsdi^, and ininddiis, TIio value is by Mr. Evans 

reckoned to have readied 15 lakhs of rupees. It would now amount to less 

tlian half that sum. Iron, too, was imported raw from Calcutta. In the same 

form, it hence found its way to Cawnporc and the Panjab, to tlie south and 

tlie west ; but there wore exported also vessels of Farukliabad manufacture, 

such as the hardkij the iahhay the dhol, tlie dholclti, and tlie thasla. The old 

trade, valued at 25 lakhs, is said to have dwindled down to a paltry Rs. 10,000, 

tlic chief exports being now consigned to Eta. 

Imported from Calcutta, Ehglisli cloth would leave Farukliabad for 
almost every part of the Diiab. But there was also a 
purely indigenous manufactiwo of chintz or print^ 
cloth. For here dwelt a busy guild of Siidh cloth-printers, whose manuft^- 

tures had an average value of some three lakhs yearly, 
and chintz. Tdiat sum has now fallen to about Rs. 25 , 000 . A 

small portion of the prints was sold in the city itself; but the bulk was exported 


English cloth. 
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Spices. 


westward. The total sales of cloth, Eaglish or printed, are reckoned to have 
fetched the high yearly sum of 100 lakhs, or about one million sterling; and 
they are even now put down for 15 lakhs. 

Spices came from Calcutta, Bombay, and Gujarat. They were exported 

westwards, and as far eastward as Allahabad. Tlie 

former trade rs,;- valued at 15 Idkhs ; the present at 

only two. From Muradabad and Bareilly borax passed through Farukhabad to 

Calcutta: but the yearly value is not stated. Amon^^st 
Borax and wax. . . ' , . . , 

minor imports may be mentioned that of wax. This 

was formerly appraised at Rs. 20,000, but seems to have fallen to about a 

quarter of that amount. The candle manufacture which once existed is 

extinct and this wax is used only in making wax-cloth. 

According, then, to, these calculations, the value of the trade has fallen 
from about 160 lakhs to about 20 lakhs yearly. The figures arc merely rougli 
estimates ; and being Indian, are of course rougher than most of their kind. 
But some less controvertible facts point to much the same conclusion as they. 

In the twenty years succeeding 1853, writes Mr. Evans, out of one 
hundred and fifty-two firms of brokers, bankers, and large merchants, no less than 
fifty-seven have given up their establishments hero. Two are known to have 
settled in Cawnpore, one in Dohli, and one in Mirzapur. Six have become baiilc- 
rupt, and of ithe remaining forty-seven nothing is known. In another branch of 
industry, ejibth-printing, the peculiar occupation of tlie Sadhs, there were not 
many years ago one hundred and nine persons engaged. Of these there arc now 
barely forty persons left. The rest have been forced to take to other trades, such 
as wood-selling, saltpetre-carrying, &c.” At its best, however, Farukhabad was 
rather an emporium than a workshop. Brokerage and banking were the great 
occupations of its business men. And the actual manufactures boro but a 
small proportion to the goods which merely passed through the The 

usual course of trade was to import from Calcutta and re-export^estwards. 
It was probably to its position on the frontier of the British territory and at 
the same time on the banks of the Ganges ths^ farukhabad was indebted for 
its commercial activity. ^ That frontier has/j^iif«e 1856^ left it far behind; 
while two railroads^ and improved communications have superseded tl^o 
river as a means of traq^pit. The trade that w^is founded on these advantages 
become fine by degrees and lamentably less. What little remains is ascribed 
to the fact that brokers here allow two months credit, while at Cawnpore 


1 When Oudh was annexed. ^ xhe East Indian and the Oudh and Koliilkhand. 

Farukhabad is now the centre of a tract enclosed in a cordon of rail. It is therefore aoo 
as far from any railroad as it could be. 
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and other neighbouring marts they demand cash payments. But perliaps 
matters will mend when Farukhabad next year becomes the terminus of a 
light railway from Cawnpore itself. There are not indeed wanting signs 
that the worst is already past. The imports registered at the municipality’s 
octroi outposts will compare favourably with those of ten years ago. The 
following table shows such imports for two recent years : — 



Net imports in 

('onsumpiion per head 

in 

Articles, 

1874-76. 

1876-77. 

1874-76. 

1876-77. 


Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Us. 

Mds. 

Ks. 

M. s. c. 

Rs, a. p 

M. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain 

5,26,688 


5,33,839 

... 

7 3 13 

•** 

7 7 11 

• •• 

Sugar, refined 

1,02,386 

• •• 

• •• 

92,139 

... 

16 0 

... 

1 3 10 

Do., unrefined ••• 

86,060 


... 

79,904 


1 2 7 

... 

1 1 3 

Clarified butter (ghi), 

6,625 


7,825 


0 3 8 


0 4 8 

... 

Other articles of food, 

6,33,213 

3,12,437 

1,07,431 

17,017 

7 7 6 

4 3 4 

12 15 10 

1 15 3 

Animals for slaugh- 
ter. 

h(1.12,194 


hd.1,632 


hd. i'tli. 

••• 

WK;f6h. 

••• 

Oil and oil-seeds ... 

41,868 


2,604 

.•« 

0 22 7 

• •• 

0 12 8 

*•• 

Fuel, 

41,868 

47,249 

34,372 

... 

0 22 7 

10 1 

'■ '/*■ 

4 10^ 9 


Building materials... 

... 

47,471 

476 

11,617 

ft* 

0 10 s 

0 2 3 

16 5 

Drugs and spices ... 

••• 

1,76,739 

, 14,527 

809 


1 4 5 

... 

1 16 1 

Tobacco ... 

2,376 

• ••• 

8,646 

••• 

0 1 6 


0 4 10 


European cldjjl ... 

17,32,719 

... 

... 

17,58,718 

• •• 

3 14 3 

*•« 

3 15 a 

Native „ 

2,69,988 


».• 

r 

2,67,706 


0 14 0 

•• * 

0 13 10 

Metals 


4,7?^3i 

i 

... 

^ — 

1 

6,73,296; 

• •• 

2 2 5 

••• 

2 9 3 


The*;; municipal committee loV corporation of Farukhabad-cum-Fatehgarh 
f consists of 19 members, whereof six sit by virtue of their 

Municipality. office and the remainder by election of the rate-payers. 

The income by whose aid they conduct the internal administration of the two 
towns is derived chiefly from an octroi-tax falling in 1877-78 at the rate of 
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Re. 0-11-11 per head of population. The following statement shows the heads 
of income and expenditure for two years : — 


Receipts. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Expenditure, 

1876.77. 

■ lt'77-7B. 



Rs. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

j 

r Opening balance 

6,137 


Collection 


6,956 

6,010 


Class I.— Foodantidriiik, 

31,044 

84.067 

Hcad-oliico 

• •• 

770 

770 


„ 11.— A n i m a 1 8 for 

1,‘488 

1,052 

Supervision 

fff 




slaughter. 








„ m.-Fuel, &c. ... 

6.834 

6,852 

Original works 

... 

2,051 

3,057 

o 

„ IV.— -Building ma- 

1,663 

1,624 

Repairs and mainte- 

7,792 

8,688 


( terials. 



nance of roads. 




g 

„ V.— Drugs and spi- 

3,497 

3,810 

Police 


17,817 

17,789 

O 

ce^^, &c. 








„ VI.— Tobacco 

1,676 

2,169 

Education 

,, 

993 

1,02.5 


„ VII.— Textile fabrics, 

30,778 

4,695 

Registration of births I 

77 

60 


%■ 



and deaths. 





„ VIII.— Metala ' ... | 

8,000 

3,836 

' Lighting 


1,909 

2,083 


Total ... 1 

1 

86,265 

57,204 

Watering roads 


985 

1,115 

Kents *.« *.t 

3,6M8 

3,277 

Drainage works 


316 

1,551 

Kints 

471 

1,448 

Water-supply 


... 


Pounds 

1 1)726 

1,363 

Charitable grants 


1,872 

2,423 

Miscellaneous .«• ••• 



Conservancy 

... 

9,960 

10,321 


Total *«• 

01,100 

63/282 

Miscellaneous 


34,784 

6,219 


T 





86,282 

60,108 


Like fh$ municipal imports, the municipal receipts can well bear com- 
parison wit^ those of corresponding years in the past decade. The income 
of 1866^7 was Rs. 75,996, that of 1867-68 was lls. 63,869. The collection 
of the octroi is at Farukhabad facilitated by the city wall. Patrols watch 
those portions of the barrier which arc insufficient to exclude smugglers. 

How Farukhabad was founded by Nawab Muhammad (1874}, and how 
^ ^ he named it after his emperor Farrukhsiyar, have been 

told above.* In standing on the old castle-mouml 
where he afterwards built his citadel he had been greatly struck by the view. 
His followers, shooting in the lowlands beneath the modern city, liad been 
equally struck with the sport obtainable, ''lTf(^j^ad killed many crocodiles 
andgavyals; they had seen quantities •T wid geese and other ! 

it was even averred that the high grass and reeds beside ‘ Ife river 
harboured tigers Which sometimes devoured men. When, therefore, the NaWiib 
saw his way towards wresting the site from the Bamtelas, he seized it. Within 

» r. 163. 
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the earthen walls of the city which he then began to build were included all 
Bhfkhampura and Deothan, besides portions of other villages. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the Bamtelas resigned their ancient possessions 
without a struggle. They constantly attacked the rising ramparts, and effect- 
ing on one occasion an entrance through the Kutb gate, they were repulsed 
only with the aid of the Nawab s Gaur allies, only after great bloodshed. 

To prevent such dangers in future/^ Muhammad stationed at each gate five 
hundred men and two guns. For each of his twenty-two sons he built castles 
round the inside of the walls ; and from such castles those quarters bearing the 
prefix of garhi derived as a rule their namesd It was his intention that tho 
fighting men should live in the outer parts and the commercial and artisan 
classes in the centre of the city. Thus the valiant Khatak %nd Bangash Pa- 
thans he quartered in Bangashpura and Khatakpura, adjoining the ramparts. 
Of the quarters which he founded for men of peace, the Lohai, Nonhai, Klmn- 
dai, Khatnina, and Sadhwara survive. But others of his foundation, such as 
tlie Kasarhatta, Pasarhatta, Mochiana., Koliana^i^ainanpuri, Julahpura, AgarT 
wal, Kaghazi, IVIahajanpuia, and Sayyidpura,^ have either altered their names 
or disappeared. His arrangement is nevertheless observed to some extent even 
now. It may be doubted if a single Sadh lives outside the Sadhwara or its off- 
sboot the Sahibganj quarter. 

About the middle of the same century, and probably during the reign of 
Muhammaers ill-fated son Kairn, Farukhabad was described by an European 
visitor. After noting that it is a large and important plac^, the Jesuit 
father Tieffenthaler proceeds as follows: — 

It is surrounded by a Ume-cemented wall, with battlements, and enriched by a foss, and has 
twelve gates ; three being directed towards each cardinal point. Four are main gates ; one 
wards the Ganges, another towards Man, a third towards Kanaiij, a fourih towards Agra. Tha 
houses are low aud linie cemented, except a few built of brick, at least outside. The}' are toler- 
ably commodious internally, and neatly finished with tiles. The high street, which is inhabited 
by merchants and tradesmen, extends half a mile from the Hed Gate to the fort ; aud another 
street, from the Red Gate to that towards Man, is a full mile long. Tho circuit of the town is, 
according to some, six miles ; according to others, nine. It is the emporium of all commodities 
for this part of India, from Dehli, Kashmir, Bengal, and Surat. I he fort, in which is the resi- 
dence of the governor, is about a niilc^R circumference, and is situate to the north-west of the 
upper part of the high street, andH^ siiiTouuded with a batUenicnted mud w'all Jhc sile is eic- 
vated^Wd the defences are rendered raor^etfective by towers projecting above the rampart, 
aud by a dry ditch of unequal breadth. The entrance to the place is through an outer and au 


^ The house ooeiipied by the second son, Ahmad, afterwards 
years ago known as the fort of unbaked brick (kacha kila. ). 
quarters were respcftively derived from their brazier, (lrnugi>t, 
priestly, Muslim weaver, grain-dealing, paper -inaking-, baukiug, 
inhabitants. 


Nawuh, was until a fev/ 
2 riie names of these 
cobbltr, Hiiniu weaver, 
and prophet-descended 


33 
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inner gate, The new palace, as well as the old, is of square outline, and has low hexagonal tui^ 
lets along the sides. It has a lofty watch-tower,’^* 

In 174!), after Kaiiii s defeat and death, the city was visited and annexed 
by Safdar Jang Nawalb of Oudh. But within a year it had been recovered by 
its oJd masters the Bangasli family. Its re-conqueror, Nawab Ahmad, was 
once more ejected in 1751 by the Oudh NawAb ancihis Marhatta allies, lu 
1752, however, a treaty restored tlio city and part of the district to Alunad. 
For the next ID years Farukliabad enjoyed security. But on Ahmad’s death 
in 1771 the emperor Shah Alam encamped just outside it, with intentions ot 
annexation. 11 (i was bought off ; and a few years later, the appearance of a 
British brigade at Fatehgarli opened a long reign of immunity from external 
foes. But not of^iiternal order. In ISOM, Lord Valentia writes tliat before 
the cession of the previous year, life was terribly insecure. ‘‘ Murders were so 
frcr|ucnt in Farukliabad that people dared not venture there after sunset ; and 
the workmen who came out to the (Fatehgarh) cantonments always retired to 
their own houses during daylight.” 

Since the cession to the British, the most important events Iiave been tlio 
Marhatta invasion (1804) and tlie great rebellion (1857.) The former had not 
time to do the city much harm ; the latter had time to do it a great (b'al. 
But both these misfortunes, with many minor passages from the annals of 
Favukhabad, have been describcid in the history of the district ; ^ nor do space 
anti time permit us to linger longer within its walls.' 

Fakukhai’AL), tlie headquarters, Sadr, or Iluzur ialisil, has its offices 

and court at the place just described. Its boundaries 
Boundaries, area, See, , • , i • , t 

are highly irregular. But wc shall be speaking with 
sufficient general accuracy if we say that it is bounded on the cast north-easi 
by the (xanges, wliich severs it from the Aligarh tahsil ; on the nortli norlJi- 
west by the Kaimganj tahsil ; on tlie south-west by talisils Aliganj of Eta and 
Mainpuri and Bliuiigiion of Mainpuri ; on tlie soutli by tlio Chhibramau lair il. 
The headquarters tahsil has according to the latest official statement (1S7‘\), 
an area of M42 s([uare miles and 150 acres, its population by tlio last censii- 
(1872) was 25(k51() souls, or about 748 to tlie scpiaro mile. And its land 
revenue, in 1878-70, is Ks. 2,M7,40M. 


Physical features. 


b urllier details of area, piopulation, and revenue arc given in tlie articb soi^ 
Biiojpirn, MuTrAMMADAUAD, Faiia'iia, and Siiamsahai- 
East, the piarganas of wliich the tahsil is compos^' f 
But the physical and higrlcultural features of those divisions, being aliiio; I 
identical, may here be described once for all. 


\ hr> ,hi/r,f/ rnit HinifKxh'n,, by Thnnilon. This work is probjibf y a iruiitl.innn 

lUcmjJis, v.iiirti wfi'c trajibUfcd into l^Riich ai.su by a certain M. Bciiiouilli. li <S'/( p, 
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rhysical features. 


The uplands. 


Rivers. 


Kxcept a small triangle of about H square miles in the norili of pargaiui 
Paliara, the wliole tract consists of bdngctr or u])l;tiuls/ 
But by uplands is simply nniant a plateau raised some 
feet above the Ganges, or above the alluvial basin of the Ganges whei'e that 
river has receded from its clKT. For conspicuous (‘h'vations there arc none. 
The greatest recorded height above the sea is that of the Cireat Trlgono* 

metiical Survey station on the ruined castle oflVIuham-' 
madabad (548 feet) ; the lowest, that of the station at 
Ghandanpur in Bh()ji)ur (470 feet). The general slope of the counti'y, as 
shown by these upland elevations and the course of ils rivers, i.s from north- 
west to south-east. 

The principal river is of course the Ganges, through whose cliff cancer*like 
ravines eat their way back into tlie sandy soil of tlio 
uplands. The southern frontier of the tahsil coincides 
chiefly with the course of the next most important str<‘am, the Kali nadi ; and 
this, in the south-eastern angle of the tract, is connected with the Ganges by 
an artificial cut called the Khaiita luila. 1'hrough tlie north-eastern ,‘mgle flows, 
when summer lias not dried its springs, a third river, the Bag;ir. In its south- 
eastward progress to join the Ganges at Bbojpur, it severs from the rest of tin? 
tahsil ail save a few odd corners of parganah Paliara. 

That parganah, then, excepted, the talisil lies wholly on the watershed of 

Bagar a)id Kali nadi; and presents the same sueces- 
Arrangement of soils in . . 

the Bagdr and Kali nadi Sion of soils as presented by almost all other belts of 
watershed. land between Diitib tributaries of tlie Ganges and 

Jumna. First, on the lips of those tributaries, lies a more or less narrow 
basin (tarA-i) liable to flooding in the rains, and corresponding in miniature 
with the lowland flats beside the Ganges. From these little basins abrupt 
sandy slopes, furrowed by a network of ravines, lead iij) to an luidulaling .strip 
of firmer sandy soil (bhur)i Further inland on either side succeed two belts of 
loam (dumat ) ; Avhilo between them, in a slight depression, lies the core of the 
watershed, a tract of grey saline plain intersjiersed wuth erases of cultivation 
and shallow lagoons. But a diagram will .show at a glance this surface 
geology 
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The basin of the Bagdr is always sandy, unproductive, and small. In the 
upper part of its course through the tahsil the river flows in a broad and 
shallow bed, leaving 14tle room for any marginal cultivation ; but in the latter 
part of that course, where it is confined between high banks, it has no 
basin at all beyond its actual channel. The basin of tlie Kiili' nadi, on the 
other hand, is always fertile, and improves as we descend the river. Yet it 
never here attains to the same moisture and riel) ness as in tahsils Chhibnimau 
and Kanauj. 

Leaving the river basins and ascending the raviny slope, wc find that tho 
sandy belt on tlie Bagar side is above the average of similar soil in neiglibouring 
parganas, while the sand above the Kali nadi is no better than usual. 
The loamy strips on cither side are remarkably free from saline patches, and 
decidedly more productive than the corres{)onding tracts in the K^,li nadi 
and Isan watershed.' The peculiarity of the saline (nsar) plains in the erntiv 
of the watershed is tiieir sandy subsoil, which prevents the eonsiriKdion ofiasi- 
ing unbricked wells. As a result we find that masoru'y wells of block limestoiK^ 
or brick have been widely constructed. Shamsabad East and Bhojjan- .nc 
amongst the few parganalis of the Duab which hubitiially water their fields IVoei 
such sources. For irrigation the lagoons of this saline tiaet are sonndinus 
found of service. Their surplus waters are in many cases coiiveYcd to tlie Bagar 
and Kali nadi by watercourses, such as the MatliwaJi, (iirvva, and Kl)ara rubi^, 
As the uplands approach the Ganges distinctions of soil are*gradually l('^t 
in aa uuiveisal sand. This is the case not only in the 
waterslied just described, but also in Pahara. In 
pargaua Bliojpur, indeed, an island of so called loaiu 
appears in the midst of the sand, from lihojpui to Chaudanpur. But this 
oasis consists rather of artificially improved sand than of tr\ie loam, — that 
mixed sand and clay. How greatly sandy soil can be improved by carctul 
manuring and other means is sliowii in the suburban lauds around Farukliabad 
and Fatehgarh. These are, as already mentioned,'^ made to bear three crojts 
in the year. Being extremely small, the holdings admit of the minutest tillage. 
Their cultivators are Kufinis, a laborious class of professional husbandnieii. 
Thirty tons of farmyard manure, writes Mr. Elliott,’' are applied to the acre, 
and the produce is about 34 tons of potatoes, besides the other crops/' The 
other crops are, first, maize, and thirdly, tobacco, melons, or cucumbers ; potatoes 
occupying the second place in the rotation. 

'Mr. Elliott’s Muhammaclabad ri>nt-rate report. At the last settlement the loam of t.nhsil 
Chhibraraau was considered finer. But it pays a lower rent, and Mr. Elliott deeuis it lesji 
fertile. * !Su^a p. 30 , 
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Lowlands. 


Tbe lowlands (tardi) are marked off by the deserted cliff of the Ganges, 
which once flowed south-eastwijrd and eastward below 
the embattled walls of Farukhabad. They consist, 
indeed, of the alluvial soil which the river has at various times since leaving 
the cliff deposited and quitted. Except beneath the city walls, where it has 
been enriched with sewerage and planted with fruit-trees, that soil is very poor 
indeed. It is divided, like that of the Kaimganj lowlands, into three belts. 
Under the clifl:' lies a strip of loam ; the river is skirted by a fringe of land 
liable to yearly flooding {saildhi,\ and between these two tracts intervenes a 
region of poor sandy soil. The flooded belt is overgrown with tall grass 
and weeds. As in Kaimganj, tbe Ganges seldom allows it to produce 
any autumn crop. But if the lowlands sometiines suffer from excess of 
water, they have always the advantage of easy irrigation. Water is nowhere 
more than 8 feet distant from the surface; and even where tlm subsoil 
is too friable for wells, waterpits with sloping sides can be dug. Yet 
the danger of floods prevents the application of much manure, and the 
cultivation is poorer than that of the uplands. The people are poorer, the 
cottages are poorer, and the selling price of land is lower. There is an air 
ot depression about this tract/* remarks the writer last quoted ; there 
is no margin of comfortable prosperity such as wc so often see in the 
hdngcLV.'* 

It will be seen that in the lowlands as in the uplands the soils consist of 
loam and sand. The term clay {inattigdr) seems un- 
known. So much for natural distinctions ; but there 
exist also a half and a whollj" artificial classification. The half artificial one 
is that which divides soils into watered, luiwatered, and river-flats. The 
wholly artificial one is that which assumes the existence around each upland 
village of three concentric zones — highly manured {gauhdn), slightly manured 
(mdn/jha), and unmanured (barhet). But it may be doubted whether any of 
these terms except gauhdn is here in general use. The words ondnjha and 
barhet do not appear in the tables showing the assessment rent-rates for the 
different soils of Bhojpur and Muhammadabad. We are expressly told that 
in Shamsabad East the term manjha is not employed by the villagers. At the 
settlement of the Pahara uplands the existence of all three zones was assumed.’* 
In the lowlands, where manure is little used, the terms gauhau and barhet 
become purely geographical, meaning respectively the lands around the 
village homestead and the remaining lands. The word manjha disappears 
together. 


Soils. 
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The crops which at the aiitutnu harvest chiefly occupy these soils arc tlie 
tall jodr and hdjra millets, cotton, indigo, and tlie 
^ pulses named arhar and moth. If the area under eacli 
of these growths wei'c roughly stated in thousands of acres, we should get a result 
of 40 for joar, 30 for bajra, 10 for cotton, 5 each for arhar and indigo, and 3 lor 
moth. The amount of rice and sugarcane is insigniheant in this as compared witli 
the Tirwa, Amritpur, or Chhibramau tahsils. Adopting the same form of nota- 
tion for the areas under the principal spring crops, we have wheat, G5 ; barley 
35 ; mixed wheat and barley, 10 ; barley mixed with gram or peas, 8 ; and gram 

alone, 7. The total cultivated area, according to the 

and cultirators. , ^ mi 1 • 

rent-rate reports, is 145,/ 2o acres. The cultivators 

belong chiefly to the Kachhi, Kisan, Ahir, Kurmi, and Chamiir castes. But 

further information on this subject will be found in the “ tenant sections of 

(he articles on the four parganahs of the-tahsil. 

Fatehgarh (Fathgarh), the headquarters of the district, lies in north 
latitude 20®22' and east longitude 79®41', on the right bank of the Gauges, 
and 115 miles from Agra,^ An estimate of 1836, preserved by Kdli Rai, gives it 
15,595 inhabitants. Its censused poixilation, 11,698 in 1847,^ had in ISml 
risen to 22,343, and in 1865 fallen to 10,335. It is however uncertain what 


villages were included in these various estimates. In 1872 the inhabitants 
were numbered at 13,439 ; but when this total is added to that of Farukhabad, 
324 are still wanting to complete the grand total shown for both together. 
Separate details of the Fatehgarh population are, as already mentioned, not 
forthcoming, but the details for the united municipality of Farukhabad and 
Fatehgarh have been shown in the article on the larger town. 

The name of Fatehgarh belongs in strict accuracy only to the fort which 
stands in cantonments. There is no mauza or manor 

Site 

so called. The three villages which contain the can- 
tonments and civil station are styled Bholepur, Bhakramau, and Husainpur. 
Most northerly on the bank of the river stood and stands the fort. Further 
downstream grew up the cantonments under its protection. Still later and 
lower arose the civil linevS. And lowest of all, as furthest from the Ganges 
cliff, lies the native town which owes its existence to the presence of the mili- 
tary and civil stations. All three places are perched* high above the sandy 
bed of the river, into which their surface drainage is readily carried by several 
gullies or ravines. All three may be said to stand on one main highway, the 


^ So far as can be gathered from the polymetrical table, published by Governiuord in 
February, 1879, the distance is 38 miles by rail to Shikohabad and 77 by ro.ad troru SbikohataJ 
to Fatebcmrb. * In the census of which year it appears as Husainpur. 
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Cawnpore or Gursahtiiganj and its continuation the Roliilkliancl Trunk KoacL 
But all are intersected by rather numerous metalled feeders of that great 
metalled line. Along part of it will run the Cawnpore and Farukhabad Light 
Railway, with a station at Fatehgarh. Approach from across the Ganges is 
afforded by ferries at the Hospital, the Bargadia and the Gola or Kachahri 
gliats. But for a bridge of boats we must seek higher up-stream, at Ghatia- 
ghat near the opium store house of Amethi.^ With shady trees Fatehgarh 
abounds. The gardens are numerous and, like the surrounding fields, as pro- 
ductive as might be expected from the large stock of manure procurable in the 
tuwn. Everywhere, says Dr. Planck, is the drinking-water perfectly sweet. 

But of this water exist several analyses by Dr. Whitwell, who examined 


Water-supply. 


it in May, 1869. He found it on the whole good, and 
when obtained from the Ganges excellent. Passed 


through filter paper, it in every case exhibited an alkaline reaction. But here 


are some of the results obtained^: — 


1 See p. 216. ^ Sixth Report ou Analyses of Potable Waters, 1870, p. 50. 
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To tlie soundness of its water and drainage Fatehgarli perhaps owes its 
comparative healthiness and freedom from grave epidemics. Its average tem- 
perature, as recorded at a meteorological observatory closed in 1875, has been 
shown above* ^ 

As the headquarters station Fatehgarli has several institutions and 
buildings already described as more or less common to 
the district at large. Such are the Central Prison, 
District Jail, Missionary Orphanage, and Government Il^gh Scliool.*^ Also 
common to the district, thougli not hitherto described, are the courts of the 
judge and the magistrate-collector, tlui lock-up of the latter, tlie treasury, and 
the single telegraph-office of Farukhabad.-^ Elsewhere has been givea some ac- 
count of the tent-factory and the factory for giin-carriag(‘s.'^ The latter is within 
the fort, of which there is little to be said, except that it is the principal build- 
ing of Fatehgarli. Its mud walls werci originally surrounded by a ditcli and 
flanked by 12 bastions; but arc now much oift of repair, and could perhaps be 
easily sealed. Of the three cliurches mention has been made above.*"* They 
are th(3 missionary building on the Rakha or Orphanage premises, the old Church 
of England building now used as an adjunct of Panuu Lai’s dispensary, and 
the new Church of England building known as tlie Memorial. The first place of 
worship belongs to the American Presbyterian Mission ; the second was 
built in 1820, at a cost of Rs. 20,000 ; and tlic last marks the spot where 
the massacre of Christians occurred in July, 1857. To punish their murderers, 
wlio had also sacked the old church, the funds for tlie new building were levi- 
(m 1 chiefly by a tax on the rebellious city of Farukhabad. Tlie Memorial Church 
of All Souls stands at the north-western coner of the parade-ground. In pg 
churchyard, closed and surmounted by a cross bearing the names of the massa- 
cred, is the well wherein their bodies were thrown. Towards the centre of 
the parade-ground is a large tank dug in 1827 by tlie Judge, Mr. Middleton. 
But being generally dfy, this excavation is practically useless. Also in cauton- 
inents is the house of Hakim Mahdi Ali, a minister of the King of Oudb. 
Dwelling in the district from 18?)2 to 1837, he built at KhudagTinJ the suspen- 
sion-bridge over the Kali uadi. His spacious residence is now used as a hospi- 
tal for European soldiers. The corresponding cstahlisliment for native infan- 
try will be found in the Kasim-bagh, about half a mile south-west of the fort. 

Here, too^i^dhe tomb of Kasim Kiian, father-in-law of Nawab Muhammad.^ It 

4 * 

* P. 30. « For Central Prison and Difttrict Jail see pp 80-00; for Missionary 

Orphanatje pp. 81-82; and for High School, p. 83 . Mt must be renieinbercd that 

this* is written before the opening of any t<'lcgraph stations on the Light Kailway. 

117-18, » Pp. 78-70. “ 8et! above, p. 15:i. 
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has been already mentioned that the force usually stationed at Fatehgarh 
consists of three infantry companies from the European and two from the 
Native regiment at Agra. 

The only buildings of public importance which remain to be noticed are 
the central (sadr) post-office of the district, the mission and subscription 
schools, the police-outposts at Fatehgarh cantonments, the larger third-class 
police-station, the staging-bungalow, and the old and the new native hostels. 
The old hdst^l, ^ substantial building with a good well, stands on tlio 
southern border of the native towm The new hostel, though in grandeur it 
cannot compare wtth tlie splendid caravanserais of Akbar s reign, is one of ihe 
best in these provinces. Severed from it by a light iron railing lie the public 
gardens. 

The principal centres of business in the native city are the Old and New 
^ ^ golos ov markets.* Tlie New opens olf the Caw u pom 

road. The Old, a tree-shaded and brick-paved enclo- 
sure, lies on the other side of that highway, almost hidden by the houses 
whicli border it. The cliief street of shops is supplied by the Cawnpore road 
itself. But from it issue many smaller streets, brick-paved, (piiet and Jiarrow. 
Parallel to it, or nearly parallel, run the Dul Mandi and Alaganj, the one a 
continuation of the other. Both have given their names to wards or quarters 
#of the toAvn. Fatehgarh and Farukliabad I'orm a joint municipality, Avliose 
management, imports, and income have been shoAvii in the article on tlie latter 
city. 

In the muning of both places was displayed an unconscious irony. Fa- 
rukhabad was called “ fortunato^’ after an emperor 
who was destined to misfortune ; Fatehgarh was 
styled victorious after a victory wliich was to be that of its besiegers. Mr. Evans 
mentions that the original castle was built by Nawab Muhammad Khan (i71o- 
43) ; but it received its present name of Fort Victory from Nawab Ahnnad. 
in l7ol. Being pressed by the combined forces of Oudh, the Marhattas, and 
the Jats, and deeming Farukhabad untenable, he threw up entrenqjmicnts 
round this smaller stronghold. It commanded the ferry of Husainpur, and 
could be provided with supplies from the Ganges. Defended on one side by 
the river, it was girt on the other with a wide open plain abou^one square 
mile in extent. The edges of the plain, again, were protected by jiefip ravines. 
How successfully Fatehgarh was besieged, and how Nawab AhrAftd escaped 
capitulation only by nocturnal flight, have been told elsewhere.^ 

^ History of the district, pp., 166-67. 
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In 1777, the Farukhabad principality havirj^^ become tribiUary to tliat of 
Oudh, the latter power stationed at Fatehja.rh tlie Britisli brigade whose ser- 
vices had been lent it by tlic Company. Tliis was tlie origin of thoeaniou- 
incuts. Until its cession to tiio Company in 1802, Fat(digarh remained a 
juilitary station of much impmrianco. iiike ( ■awn[)ore, wlieie a British ]bre(i 
was established at tlu'. sathc time, it is siill known amongst i);U ives as “ the 
Camp.” At cession it beca.mc tin' ]icad([narters ol' a (ioveuior-Ch ncial’s 
Agtaitand of the lioard of (jorninissioiu'rs for the, Ceded Brovincc's. At Fa- 
riikliabad, as alrc;uly mentioned, life was insecure, aruL tlnv ci\ i! ofhcials 
therefore causes] tiudr siiboi'dijiat(‘S to live at i’Atc'ljgarli. 1'lins .iinse 1 he 
civil station. In 1 <S()4 occurred tln^ Si'cond siog(‘ of tlie Ibrt. ]hit llio. hesioginrr 
Marliatlas after a lew' hours driven olf by the ( iiiif ly ariiwil of Jjord Lake; 

and the only da.mags' tln.'y ('fr(,‘ct(Hl was the burning ot' llio y stables and 

a few otlier Imildings in cantonments. The ibree at Faleligaih iiad by this 
time? dw indled down to a few natlvo troops ; but in IMS its in i ! i t a,ry stat us 
Avas again raiscsl liy the establisliiiK'ni. of tin* gnn-carriago (acloiw'. 

Letw'een this a,n(l the. iVIuliuy (he annals of tlx'sialion \vei(‘ important 
only IVom the civil point, of view'. The J'oard of t 'oninii -siomas and tin'. 
( lo\ enu)r-( lein'ral's Agent, wsax* isanovod. A ( ’oniin issioner of ! h.as ii in.^ was 
gained and lost. Ihit, in 1S57 ai<.)se the (hv'at llolxdlion. Tin- (bvi was Ix'- 
.siegiMd for the third time, a.nd a.gain the beleagm ied lied by ni;;l)(, Tdie 
, story of their gallant resistanca_‘ and ultimate iata; lias hoajii told ahuve.' The 
hdi'r histoj-y of tin' sta.tlon is by comparison too trivial to detain ns. ^ 

lk\TKlllgUt (Fathpurg a villagi' of pargana, Kanaiij, skiuds on theCiand 
TVunk Load, 2d,| inih's south -east <,>t Iwitehgarii. It Innl in 1 .S72 a ])(»pulal ion 
oi‘ l,4t)c) souls onl/.^ bid. its sta.timi on the. idglit Uailway enlitles it to 
notice*. 

(bliiSATlXuMANJ, a village of pargana. Talgiam, siainls on the jnnclionof 
(he Crand Trunk aiid»lbrec ollmr roads, 20 miles south south-east (»l‘ Fatidi- 
g:uh. Of those otln'r Toads one is tin* meta.llod Cursaliaigan j lino to Fatoh- 
:;:nii ihself, and tw'o are nnmotalled higliwa.ys from tme soinh. d’lio |M)])ii!atinn 
runounied in 187:3 to 1,500 ]>orsoTis only; l.mt Cntsaiiaigan j lire, no\ oi 1 hole.-s, 
seveiTil claims to notice. 

Siudi are its first-class police-station and im})e'i’ia] po-;t-(>;n‘oe. burn art* 
the Ave.c'kly ^arkt'ts liold on Mondays and llmrsdays in llu* [Cinciprd part, ot 
the vdiagej, tlu*. street ol shops Iinnig tlit* sides ot tlie (nand Pinnk lioad. 
fhaiii, cottim, veg'etabh'.s, and cloth are the staph* arliohs ol tia<le. A 

* rp., rjo joi). 





house-tax was once levied under Act XX. of 1856, but the village was in 1874 
withdrawn from the operation of that statute. Gursahiiiganj has a staging- 
bungalow, and will before long havo a station on the Farukhabad and Cawn- 
pore Light Railway. ^ 

It is said to have been founded by and nametj^a^ib' one GursahAi of Kariaiij, 

an agent of the Oudli Govbrnor, Almas Ali Khan. If 

... .. . 

the tradition is true, Gursahaiganj dates from the hist 
quarter of the last century. 

iNDAUGAftil was a caStIo wliose remains may he seen in the oastorn 
corner of Ihirah Rui village, ])arganah Saairlkli. It was founded towards tlio 
close of ihe last couliiry by the not()rious ta.v-f inner Udaiehand Tivvari and 
around it spiang up a still existing cluster of shops. In this bazar is located 
a disliact post-oil icH\ 

JALA'LAUAn is a largo village of pargana Kniiauj. It, too, lies on ilio 
Grand Trunk Road^ its distance south-east of Fatehgarli being 23 miles. Tt 
bad in 1872 a po])ulation of 3,()()5 iiduibitanls. 

Jalalabad possesses a third-class police-station, a district post-office, a rc.st- 
lionse (sicrdl) fdr travellers, an eucainping-grouud for troops, and an elenKnitary 
(lutlliahnMdi) school. At its markets on Tuesdays and Fridays the usual rus- 
tic commerce in gi*ain and cloth takes place. 44ie Cluiukidari Act (XX. ot 
1850) is in force lie re ; and during 1878-71), the house-tax thereby iinpos('d, 
witli a bahiuce of Re. 0-0-1 from llio previous year, yielded a total inconio uF 
Rs. 321. The. expeudituK', whicii was eldcily on ])ubric works (Rs. 77), police, 
and conservancy, anion n toil to Rs. 317. Id the same year, the village con 
tained 038 houses, of which 200 w'ore assessed with the tax ; tlio incidence 
being Re. 1-N-ll jkt bouse assessed and Re. 0-1-0 per liead of popiili- 


JakUabad was founded in the time of tbo Emperor Akbar (1 r>50-10()»vf, 
♦ aft(3r wbo.se first title of Jar^L,Md-din it was luuix J 
Tliu .Sukbciui KiiyaUis, who, still liokl the vill.i;'.', 
assi'rt tliat tlic founder was ilieir anco.stor (Jhaudiuiri lladan Singh, oUicis 
that he was an imperial official of unknown name, 

KXfMUANJ, the headquarters of the tahsil so named, stands in pargntni 
Kampil on the higdi cliff which once formed the bank of the Gangc.s. About 
a mile no|,‘jJ^ below that cliff, runs the Rurhiaor J>ur])ga.nga river. Kriimg-uij 
is the ton1)inus of a niotallod roa<l from fateligarh, 22 miles distant on Ou 
sout!i-east. ^'-The popidalion, 81i5() in 1805, had in 1872 risen to 10,323. 


j r. 107. 
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Kdimganj is a long and narrow town, with an inhabited .site of 149 acres. 

The last census "ives it 2,149 houses, of wliich all but 

Site and buildings. i t -7 x i . , ,, 

141 are mud-built, it has several quarters or muhallas, 

such as that named Dar4# Khan ; but consists chieily of one wide metalled 

street, measuring about from east to Avest. Fi om this street, which is 

called the Bazar, branch itiany narrow unmetalled lanes. At its eastern end 

stand the tahsili, the first-class police-station, the imperial post-oflicc, the tah- 

sili school, the munsifs court, and the dispensary. Most of these are snhstau- 

tial hrick-buildings, and adjoining the tahsili is A public llowcr garden. On 

the west, the bazdr ends in one of the several market-pilaces, which here and 

cjscwhcrc arc named after their founder, Mr. Collector Lindsay. Lindsayganj 

is a square enclosure entered by a wide gateway, and beyond it again on tho 

west is another sliady S([uaro used as a fruit and vegetable market. The only 

building of note on this side of the town is the mrdi or native inn. Just 

before reaching its western end, the Bazar crosses the Kharoiya watercourse, 

which discharges into Mukim’s poiid,^ a short distance north of the road. 

Into this 2 )ond, which is about 200 yards S([uare, flows most of tho town's 
surface-drainage. The reservoir thus formed is used 
for irrigation ; and tillage is further encouraged by the 
miscellaneous manure swept out of tlie town. Fields bearing three crops 
yearly extend up to the very walls of the houses ; and Kairnganj i.s somcAvliat 
noted for its iriangoes, tobacco, and potatoes. Of the outlying villages or 
suburbs wliich surround Kairnganj several deserve a brief notice. Such is Man 
liashidabad, how little more than one vast tobacco-field, but formerly tho 
house of the Man Patlians and the cradle of the Baiigash dynasty. Its foun- 
dation and vicissitudes Imvc been elscAvlierc described." The dilapidated 
domed tomb of its founder, a building of stone inlaid with colours, may still 
be seen at Kairnganj. Such, too, arc Old nnd New Ataipur, Patluin settle- 
ments which play a unimportant piart in the district history of eiglitcentli 
century. Such is Chalauli, in spring the scone of an important religious fair. 

Two similar gatherings are in the same month (March- 
Aprilj held at Kaiingauj itself; the first at the temple 
of Parasurama, and the second at the shriiuj of Laljidas. 

Markets arc held twice weekly, on Saturda-ys and Mondays. Kairnganj 
Markets, trade and superseded Shamsabad as the town on ilie main 

manufactures. ’ route from Ftirnkhabad to Budaun, au^to this fact 

^ The name was perhaps derived from that of Mukhn Khan, one of tho ino»t distinguished of 
Nawah Miihamnuurs slave olHoials fchdi). lie was for a short time, governor of pargaiia Shania^ 
abud, which of course included Kdimgauj. "1*13. 151 ct sof/. 
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perhaps owes its commercial prosperity. The profession and habits of its 
Afghan population fostered in former times a manufacture of swords and 
ruatclilocks. But the only trace now left of this industry is the trade in 
ordinary knives, and in the nut-crackers or rathei^ nut-cutters (sarota) used 
in paring the hetel-nufc to pieces. Several kinds of'‘clotli arc manufactured : 
one for turbans, anotlier ( ) for tlie line apparel of women, and a tliird 
(niitha) for stronger and coarser garments. The Chaukidari Act (XX. ot‘ 
1850) is in force. During 1878-79, tlio house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Its. 220 from tl?b pj*cvious year, gave a total income of Us. 2,230. 
The expenditure, which was chitOly on public wairks (Ks. 281), police, and 
conservancy, ainounted to Ks. 1,540. Bight liundred and two houses were 
assessed with llie tax, the incidence being Ks. 2-8-2 per liouse assessed and 
Ke. 0-3-1 p('r head of jiopidation. 

Kaimgiinj was founded in 1713 by Muliammad, first Naw?'ib of Farukli- 

abad, who iianied it after his son Kuirn. The town 
> History, i i i r • 

wxis limit on tne lands of lour sunounding villawf's 

Clialauli, Maii-Kasiiidahad, Kuberpur, Siiblianpur; and beside it wa.s built a fia- 
tress. Kaimganj^lias e\a.u' since been a stronghold of Katlains, wdio liave owned no 
masters except themselves and tlio Britisli. On its cession to the latter [)o\ver, 
in 1802, it became the ]iead-(piarters of a pai-ganali, inelnding \'illages taken 
from botli Kainpil and Shaiasabad. Tlnxse villages had foj'ined tln.^ titiiU/dv, 
or domain of one Jalnin Ivlnin Afridi. But in 1805, w'hon the Ikithiius of llx- 
neighbourhood were found to ho taking service Avitli the. Piiulari freebodt 'r 
Amir Klnln, they were kept atlioim^ by the simph* ('xgedimvtMxf granting tin' 
takilluka on a light reviuuie to their ciru‘ftain yardar M any ikitlians 

still hold small plots, assessed or revenue-free, aroimd ‘tlu' town. Many 
have taken service uiuKu’ the Britisli Ooverniinuit, or in the cavalry C(ups i-i 
native states ; and all have proved more or loss turbul^tit when opporriinil \ 
occurred. The only exciting event which lias marked the British rule 
the Great Kebellion, during which (1858) tlic tahslli was ineffectually 
besieged for a few hours by fugitive insurgents from Kiflpi. Parganali Kaitn- 
ganj was annexed to Ivampil at the opening of the current revenue setde- 
ineiit. 

Ka'imgaxj, a talisil with li cad-quarters at tlio place just described, is 
bounded on the east north-east by tlio Aligarli talisil ; on the north norlh-rrt.sf 
by tahsds d^il^bad of Shahjalianpur an<l Jlabiganj ofBudaun ; on its irregular 

^ Tho same nfethotl of oonvortiap; Piihlarift into pcace.able nnbjects wns .adopted witti >4 
elsewhere. Sec the case of Jangi ivhdn, Guzr., V-, 184 ^Uudaun); and that of Kavini Khaii, 
Uazr., VI ,:VJ 8 (Gorakhpur). 
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western frontier by tahsil Aliganj of Eta ; and on its equally irregular south- 
ern border by the Head-quarters tahsil. On the two sides first named the 
Ganges is in general the boundary. Tahsil Kaimganj has according to the 
latest official statement (1878) an area of 371 square miles and 89 acres. 
Its population by the last census was 183,801 souls, or about 402 to the square 
and its land revenue in 1878-79 is Rs. 2, 10^031. 

Further details of area, population, and revenue will be given in the arti- 
cles on Kampil and Sitamsabad West, the parganahs of which the tahsil is 
composed. But the physical and agricultural features of those divisions^ being 
almost identical, may here be described once for all. 

The chief physical peculiarity of the tahsil is its division into an 
Physical and agricultural Upland (hangar) and a lowland (tardi) tract. The 
fcaturts. The uplands. largest may be describeil as a plateau 

engrossing the whole area west and south of the old Ganges cliff. Through 
its southern portion, first with a long easterly, and afterwards with a short 
southerly course, winds the Tiagar river. On either bank of tlie stream 
stretches a wide expanse of sandy land (hlmr) ; and on tlie ^stern frontier 
this travels far northwards, showing in parganah Kampil some of the worst soil 
of its class in the district. North of this sandy tract lies a belt of superb light 
yellowish loam (dumai) tilled by Kurmis and ektcnsively watered. It lies in 
a sort of half ellipse, with the Ganges cliff for its base and the towns of 
Sliamsabad and Kaimganj for the foci of its circumference. For its numerous 
and durable unbrick^'d .wells, and its thickly planted sugar-cane, it is famous 
far around. Thq\sug^^canc is not of the first quality ; for it is cultivated in a 

rotation of three years, not four. Its fields are allowed 
no fallow year, but it is followed by wdacat, and the 
wheat again by cottony and when the roots of the cotton have been ploughed 
up, sugar-cane is sown again. South of the sandy tract extends a poorer 
loam, interspersed with saline plains. Here we have all the usual surround- 
ings of such deserts — unculturable soil, much dhdk 
tree jungle, and many lagoons and flooded spaces 


Their sugar-cane 


and rice-lands. 


of rice-land ( ikabar ). 

An artificial classification divides the soils of each upland village into 
Artificial classification three theoretically but not always actually concentric 
of upland soils. zones. These are the gauhdn or village, J fndtijha or 

middle, and barliet or outer. The basis of demarcation is, not the natural 
composition of the soil, but the extent to which that soil is manured. The 
gauhdn is manured highly, the mdnjha slightly, and the barhet not at 
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all. Sands flooded by the overflow of the BagAr or of lagoons are termed Ali 
or watery. A “ Fatehgarh branch” of the lower Ganges canal may before long 
enrich the uplands with a fresh source of running water. 

The lowlands, which skirt the present course of the Ganges, occupy some 
4t> per cent, of the whole talisil. The Surveyor-Go- 
Thc lowUn 3 neral is unable to furnish the heights of any Great 

Trigonometrical Survey stations ; but no such information is needed to show 
that the difference of level between these lowlands and the uplands is not great. 
The lowlands are a flat alluvial tract formed but long deserted by the Ganges. 
They lie on the whole about 30 feet below the uplands, which arc overywhen^ 
marked off by the steep cliff along whose base the great river once rolled. 
Through the rich plain below the cliff two old beds of the Ganges pass east- 
wards to join the modern channel. Both are known as Burli or Burhia Ganga. 
The one which runs the shortest distance, lind from near Gangpur village turns 
due north to join the Ganges, is much the deepest and largest, containing 
water at most times of the year. The other, which is clearly an older bei], 
diverges from tlfe first near Gangpur, and hugs the old cliff more or less closely 
till it passes Shamsabad, Avbere it wheels north-east to meet the Ganges. It 
is very much shallpwer than the new Burhia, and hardly anywhere contains 
pools of water. A channel rather for superfluous rain than for any steady and 
continous stream, it lies in so gentle a depression that it may in places bo 
crossed without notice. Tlic question when the Ganges qi^tted the foot of tlio 
cliff for the Old Burliia, the Old Burhia for the New, and tbh’Ne>v,for its modern 
channel, has been elsewhere^ discussed. Throughout the lowl stilus water lies 
near the surface and is reached by the small wells or watdthofes known as 
chohas. These never reach a spring, but are supplied by a pretty constant 
percolation. They are worked with lever and pot, and are dug whenever 
the soil is good enough to repay the digger for liis labour. 

The lowlands are divided into three tracts widely differing in soil, though 

melting into one another almost imperceptibly. First, 
and their soils. ca 

below the cliff runs a belt of fine loam whoso fairly 

uniform breadth seldom exceeds half a mile. This is bounded in places by tlic 

Old Burhia. The villagers say that its soil was in old times gnawed out of the 

cliff by the G^ng es. But the soil now washed down through the ravines which 

pierce that clifl^ poor, and at their mouths a wedge of sand intrudes into the loam. 

At points where a village stands above the cliff the tract is particularly fertile ; 

and Mr. Elliott suggests that the village sewage may perhaps find its way below. 

^ Supra, pp. 18 - 20 . 
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The whole of the lowlands is liable to occasional inundation from chan- 
nels of the Ganges. But the belt of land skirting the river itself is subject to 
almost yearly hoods, and constitutes a second tract of some miles in width. This, 
which is known as the hooded (saildhi), bears as a rule a spring crop only. An 
autumn crop is indeed sown, on the chance of the year being a dry one ; but 
the hoods usually scour from the fields all hope of an autumn harvest. Land 
like this can hardly be improved ; for where manure will be washed away, or 
covered with a foot of sand, none but a fool would apply it. The soil has, how- 
ever, the advantage of a natural moisture so great as to render irrigation 
unnecessary. 

The third and largest traefis the sandy belt which intervenes between 
the loamy and the fiooded. This is comparatively sterile; and in the petty 
hundred years or so during which its best lands have been tilled little artificial 
improvement has been possible.^ The best lands arc tliosc whicli havo been 
longest manured. The residue or unimproved soil (pluitha) is always sandy and 
generally thin. It consists of fion\ one to three feet of goodish mould, overlying 
pure sand ; and is sometimes covered with a saline effiorescuaice {hhddi). But 
in the midst of barren or barely culturable saline land one may often see 
narrow watercourses (j(yv) in whoso beds barley is grown. 

Enough has been said to sliow that iii the lowlands the natural distinc- 
tions of soil outweigh the artificial. In the bulk of 
|hc tract manure is little used and irrigation is little 
needed. The term here, therefore, hecomespurcly 

geogra[jliical,i,ijjeauIiig, not the highly-manured land, but the land directly 
Mirrounding tbe yillage site. The word inanjha, ‘thongh adojfioJ for conve- 
nience at assessment, is in practice never used ; and the expression seems 


Lowland use of the 
terms gauhdn and wiop- 
jha. 


to disappear entirely. 

Tlie amount of cultivated laud in the tah^il is vai iously stated but 
Crops and their culti- 150, 000 acres may bo given as an approxi mate figure. 

The principal crops are, at the autumn harvest, yoa/* 
and bdjra millets. Next after a very long interval come cotton (grown mostly 
in parganali Shamsahad West), indigo, and rice. Easily chief of the growiljs 
sown for the spring harvest is wheat, which seems to occupy more than ten 
times as much ground as any of the other great crops, mixed who#t and barley, 

It- 

^ The more ancirnt cultivrttlon of the uplands h:ia accord in cr to Mr. Lllioit^oMrortod soil, 
jnst as poor by nature, into the most fertile iiioiild. ® Accord iiijjf U) Mr. Llliott s reut- 

ru-te reports it was 150,461 acres in 1SG4 ; accordiiii^ to the census oi js72 it reached the smaller 
liKuro of 227 square miles and a45 acres. Iiieludiiig jjroves, a staff iiH’nt at p. II of the scttle- 
report makes it 264,456 acres, a figure which exceeds the lolul urea of the lalisil. 
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barley alone, and gram. Sugarcane, which may bo deemed a staple of both 
liarvests, has an area greater than any growth except wlieat, joar, and bajra. 
The cultivators of thq tahsil are chiefly Chaniars, Kisans, K^chhis, and Kiirmiis. 

KamAlganj, a market village of parganah Bhojpur, stands near the right 
bank of the Ganges, 8 miles south of Fatchgarh. The metalled Gursahaiganj 
road is here met by two unrnctallcd (3rd class) lines from tlie west and soiitli- 
west, and by a cart-track (4th class) ascending from the Marhia ferry. Tlr 
jK)pulation amounted in 1872 to 2,027 souls. 

Kamuiganj consists chiefly of the street of slioi^s which lines on citlicr 
side the Gursahaiganj road. Its markets are hold every Ihiesday and Friday. 
Besides the usual trade in grain and cloth, thcise is a large sale of 2^dn. lim - 
ing llic two first months of the year this leaf, which is chewed with bctelnul, 
conies in largo (piautities from Cawnporc and other south-easterly distiicts. 
Kamalganj has a first-class police-station, and imperial post-office. The (diaii- 
kidjiri Act (XX of 185(3) is in force. Buring 1878-79 the house-tax thereby 
imposed, with a balance of lls. 18 from the previous year, gave a total incoiiK' 
of Rs. 537. The expenditure, which Avas principally on public works (Rs. 40), 
jiolioe, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 472. The number of liouses was in 
the same year 707, and of these 1(37 were assessed witli tlie tax, t/ic incideiHH' 
wluu’oof was Rs. 3-1-8 per house assessed and Rc. 0-3-2 per head of populatieii. 

Kamalganj or Kamals market was 1‘onnded by Kamal Klnin, an ennobhd 
^ slave (chela) of Muhammad, lirst Nawab of Farakh- 

abad (1713-43). It was built on the lands of Jilaliriipur- 
Kiivi and Nugla Baud villages. Kamal Khan was slain Avith Nawab Kiiiiii al 
Bannri. 

Kampil, the chief village of the parganah to Avliich it gives its naiiK', 
stands on the old cliff of the Ganges, 28 miles north-Avest of Fatchgarh. Noi 
far from tlic foot of that cliff runs the Biirhganga or Burhia Avater-coiirs(‘, a 
former channtd of the river. Several unnictallcd roads meet in the village. 
A north-westerly line of the 2nd class is crossed by a nortli-castcrly line ol tlie 
3rd, Avhile from their junction another of the 4th class stretches northwanb 
to Jiiti ferry on the Ganges. The census of 1872 gives Kampil 2,451 inhabi- 
tauts. Amongst these are a largo number of Brahmans and KAyaths. The 
village is iudeod owned by Saksena members of the latter caste. 

It lias a third-class police-station, imperial post-office, and elementary 
(haUcahandi) school. It can show the ruinc<l roiuains 
^ of a domed tomb, the last resting-place of a Muslim 

martyr named Makin. It can sIioav also an ancient Hindu temple sacred t'* 
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Bnmeslivarn^itli Maliadeo, and built of brick and stone in alternate layers. 
It has a temple dedicated to the Jain prophet Ncininuth. And it levs two 
yearly fairs, held in October-November and Marcli-April respectively. But its 
chief claim to notice is its great and undoubted autiipiity. Its name appears 
in the Mahabkarata. Kainpilya was the capital of southern Pancliala, and 
here King Drupada held his court. Hero his fair daughter Drupadi married 
the five Pandav brothers. Still do the villagers show the mound where “ Ptfi ja 
DriipdatV’ castle stood ; still can they point with pride to a small hollow called 
the pool (kund) of Drupadi. They aver tliat the ancient city was founded 
hy a hermit named St. Kainpila and that before the days of Drupada it was 
ruled by a king named Birhmdat (Braliinadatta). 

When we next hear of Kampil, towards the end of the thirlccntli cen- 
tury, it is a nest of highway-robbers. To suppress them the Emperor Gliiyas- 
iid-din Balban marches hither in person, lie builds hero a fort into which ho 
throws an Afghan garrison. In lo4o the town or its vicinity was visited by 
the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak. That the town about this time contained 
some influential Afghan inhahitanls is shown b}^ llie fact that in 140(> a Gov- 
ernor of Kanauj is mentioned as the grandson of'' Yar Ivhan-i Kampiln.” lu 
1414, during the reign of Sayyid Khizr, anotlier imperial foray was made, 
eliicfly with the view of luimbling the Tvathors of tlie neighbourhood. By 14r>2 
the town had fallen into the possession of Cluiuharis, who played the part 
of conciliators between the conflicting powers of Delhi and Jaini 2 :nir. But 
lifter the permanent establishment of the so-callcd Mugiial empire, Kampil 
is hardly over mentioned. It is indeed towards tlio close of AkbaPs 

Yi'ign named as tlie chief town of a jiargauah, and such it lias ever since 
remained. 


Kampil, a jiarganah of the Kaimganj tahsll, is hounded on tlie north 

north-east by tlie Ganges, whicli severs it from lahsils 
Hoimdiii ies, iircH) &c. . p * i * i ^ i ^ ^ * r t* i 

Jalalabad or hhahjahanpur and Jhitagauj oi Dudauu ; 

for a very short distance on the north-west and a longer one on tlie south-west 

hy tahsil AUganj of Eta ; and on the south south-east by tiargaiiah Shamsabad 

West of its own talisil. But for the existence of tlie sliort nortli-westcrii side 


just mentioned, the might be deemed a triangle. Its total area by 

the latest official statement (1878) was 174 sipiarn miles and ‘iOo acics ; its 
total j^opulation by the census (1872) was 88,998 souls. But of botli are.a and 
population details hereafter. The number of villages is 200, and ol estates 
^h2,the average size of the former being 558 8 acres. 


^ KanipUa Ilikb. 
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For some idea of the physical and agricultural properties of Kampil, the 
Physical and agricultu- article on its enclosing tahsil K^imganj may he 
ral features. » consulted. If the parganah be considered as a triangle, 

its southern angle is occupied by the uplands above the old Ganges cliff'; while 
the remainder, the bulk of the area, consists of lowlands marked off by that 
eminence. The modern course of the Ganges is outside Kampil rather than 
of it; the only streams ar<3 the new Burhia, almost perennial, and the old 
Burhia, intermittent. Of roads there is no scarcity. The great highway- 
Communications aud centre is Kairngarij, on the uplands near the edge of 
the cliff. Hence radiate a metalled or Ist-class roal 
to Farukhabad ; three 2nd-class uninctalleft roads, travelling rcispectivdy 
south south-eastwards to Nawabganj and Muhammadabad, northwards across 
the Sunijpur ferry into ljudaun,and north-westwards through Kampil villag(> 
to Patidli of Eta; and two Srcj-class unmetalled roads, wending respectively 
south south-westward to Mihrupur in parganah Shainsabad East and eastwards 
to Sluxmsabad, Two other 3rd-class lines cross one another north-west ut 
Kfiimganj. At Kampil on the edge of the cliff the Patiiili road is crossed by 
a 3rd-class line piercing the pargarmli north-eastwards towards Siirajpur ferry. 
Besides these there are five 4ih-elas"s ways or cart-tracks, all running norili- 
wards or north-eastwards towards the (hinges. One of these crosses the 
Patiiili road, one quits it at Kampil, two branch from the Kfiimganj-Sunij- 
pur line, and one from the Kiiimganj-Shanisaabad road at New Ataipur. Tlio 
principal towns or villages of the parganah arc Kairnganj, Kampil, Llau- 
Kashidabad, the cradle of the Bangash dynasty, New Ahiipur, and Kun 
wain-khera. At some of these places weekly markets are held, and that last 
named is one of the few places in the district where the screw-pine {Pan- 
danus orodatissimus) is grown for the sake of it!«j perfume. But, except in the 
barter or sale of its agrieultaral raw produce, the parganah has little trade, 
and, except in the construction of a few simple necessaries, no manufacturer. 
The principal crops have been mentioned in the article on the Kairnganj tahsil. 

According to the census of 1872, pargana Kampil contained 317 inluibi- 

_ , ted villages, of which 202 had less than 200 inliabi- 

tants; between 200 and 500; 20 between 500 and 

1,000; G between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and onc^ 

between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,()00 

inhabitants was Kairnganj, with a population of 1()J323. 

* This gftems to be Kunwan Khcra, But if outlying villages be excluded, that place ciuc 
not have over d|000 iuhabitauts. 
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The total population numbered 83,998 souls (36,259 females), giving 
472 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 68,454 
Hindus, of whom 30,899 were females; and 15,544 Musalmans (8,360 females). 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 5,839 Brahmans, including 2,641 females; 3,924 Rajputs (2,417 females'), 
and 1,157 Baniyas (533 females); whilst the great mass of the population 
is comprised in ‘'the other castes’’ of the returns, which show a total of 57,534 
souls (26,218 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions are the Kanaujia 
(3,675), Gaur, and Sanddh. The Rfijputs belong to the Rathor (234), Gaur 
(796), Chauhdn (1,060), Bais (294), Tomar (23), Katehriya (482), Chandel (75), 
Bhadauriya (18), Sombansi (67), Panwar (13), Raghubansi, Tamta, and 
Baghel clans; the Baniyas to the Ajudhiabasi (1,120) sub-division. Those of 
the other castes which in number exceed one thousand souls each arc the Kayath 
(1,534), CheWir (9,235), Hajjam (1,369), Kachlii (10,045), Teli (1,271), Kahdr 
(2,765), Ahlr (3,755), Gadariya (2,189), lusan (5,789), Kahil (1,837), Dhobi 
(1,067), Barhai (1,238), Kurmi (2,148), and Kori (1,903). The following have 
less than one thousand members each : — Bbarbhunja, Dhuna, Lohfir, Darzi, 
Joshi, Sonar, Mali, Tamboli, Bhat, Khakrob, Kumliar, Chak, Nat, Ba- 
heliya, Khatik, Jat, Radha, Bairugl, Patwa, and Mochi. The Musalmans are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (3,828), Pathans (10,097), Sayyids (439), and 
Mughals (17). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

383 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,509 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e, ; 1,434 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or londing money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 15,918 in agricultural operations ; 3,996 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 3,683 persons returned as labourers 
and 480 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 5,147 as landholders, 39,452 as cultivators, 
and 39,399 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,288 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 44,739 souls. 

Of the estates in Kampil 19 are revenue-free. In 
n -revenue. making proposals for the current assessment of land- 


Land-reveuue. 
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revenue, Mr. C. A. Elliott thus classifies the past ami present areas of the pama- 
nah.: — 


% 

Area classed as 

At the assess- 
ment of 1834.' 

At the revision 
of as.sessment, 

1844, 

At mcasuri!- 
ments for the 

0 u r r (! n t 
assessment, 

1864. 

Uuassessable (barren, revenue-free, &c.) ... 

S ( Old fallow 

rO 1 

Acres, 

38,738 

22,180 

Acres, ! 

23,97 1 
14,714 

Acres. 

14.912 

1 9,004 

2 -j New do. 

6,415 

9,468 

6,682 

< L Cultivated ... ... 

Total assessable n 

44,205 

7k‘.80a 

64,788 

88,9CO 

60,493 

91,744 

Grand total ... 

111,538 

112,931 

1 06,656 


The total area last shown is more than square miles less than tliat ol' 
the new official statement ; but the vajjarios of the Ganges are responsible fur 
great changes. The increase in cultivated area is extremely remarkable. The 
revenue-free areas excluded, tjiis iucrcaso had amounted in tho thirty years 
ending with 18t!4 to 44 per cent.; but the proportion of arablo fallow to cuKi- 
vated is in the lowlainls still very large. The even yet extensive untaxed area 
is a remnant of theBangash times, when Kaiinganj and Mau-llashidabad were 
the head-quarters of the Nawab’s kinsmen. Of the cultivated area 02 per cent, 
is returned as watered. 

The general principles which Mr. Elliott adopted for the current assess- 
ment have been described once for all.^ Enough here to mention that he divide! 
the parganah into four circles (c/tak), and arranged the soils of each village aid 
circle in corresponding classes (har) more or less minutely subdivided. Tho rent 
rates which he next assumed for each class and circle may be thus shown : — 

Circle, Clas». Assutned rent-rate per 

X)aKa bi(;ha. 


I. Baiigar or upland.s Suburban i.c , manured- 

(37,569 x>aka bighus.) lands around Shamsubad. 

Gaulian around other places 
(3 classes). 

Irrigated loam (.3 classes^ 

Dry ditto (2 classes) 

Irrigated sand ••• 

Dry ditto (4 classe.s) 

Flooded (2 classes) 


Ks. 9. 

From Rs. 6 (1st class) to Ks. 3 
(3rd). 

From Hs. 4-8-0 (Ist class). 

Hs. 2-4-0 (.3rd). 

Ke. 1-li-O (Ist class). 

He. 1-8-0 (2ud). 

Hs. 2-4-0, 

Ke. 1-8-0 (1st class). 

He. 0-9-0 (4th). 

Rs, 2-4-0 (1st class). 

Ke. 1-8-0 (2iid). 


'The revenue survey of 1834 is noteworthy as the work of au afterwards distinguislnd 
man, Sir Henry Lawrence. * Suitra pp, 100-102. 
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Circle. 

Class. 

Assumed rent-rate per 
paka bigha. 

2. TaiAi or lowlands, 
middle belt (46,612 
bigbas). 

Gauhan (6 classes) 

Flooded (3 classes) 

Phatk if sand (3 classes) 

Saline sand (2 cdasscs) ... 

Mdnjha, sand (2 classes) 

From Rs. 4-*^ -0 (1st class) to 
He. 1-8-0 (2nd). 

Rs. 2-4-0 (2nd class).^ 

Ho. 0-12-0 (4 Ml) 

From Re 1-8-0 (1st class) to 
Kc. 0-12-0 (3rd). 

Re. 1-2 0 (2nd c.lass).^ 

Re 0-12-0 (.3rd) 

Re. 1-14-0 (]{<t class). 

Re. 1-8-0 (Slid). 

3. Lowlands, loniny belt 
skirting clilf (0,7117 
jjaka big has 

Gtmh in (3 classes) ... 

Loam (6 classes) 

Sand (2 classes) 

Rs. 6-U-O (2n(l class).^ 

Rs. 2-4-0 (4th). 

Rs. 3-12-0 (1st class). 

Re. 1-8 0 (.'iMi) 

Re. 1-8-0 (1st class). 

Re. 0-J5-0 (2nd). 

4. Lowlands, flooded 
belt skirting Ganges 
(20,498 biglias). 

Gaiihuii (4 classes) ... 

1 Flooded 4 (classes) ... 

rimtka, sand 

Ks. 3-12 0 (1st class). 

Re. 1-8-0 (4th). 

]\c 1-14 0 (l8t class). 

He 0 - 12-0 (nil). 

Ke. 0-12-0. 


Some tloscription of tlio various circles and of tlio soils named gauluin^ 
mdtijha^ and yhaika will bo found in tlio article on tlic Kaimganj tahsll. A 
higha has been already defined as about |ths of an acre. 

When applied to assessable area, the assumed rates gave the parganah 
a total rental of Rs, 1,(57,380. Deduced from that sum at 50 per cent, 
the reveiiuo would have reached Rs. 83,G90. Rut it was actually fixed 
at Rs. 83,473, excluding Rs. 2,120 payable to grantees; and later arrange- 
ments have reduced its figure to 80,229. As at first imposed it showed 
nn increase of 17*1 per cent, on tho expiring revenue (Rs. 73,08(5). Its 
incidence per acre was Re. 0-12-0 on the total, Re. 0-14-5 on the assessable, and 
Ro. 1-4-7 on the cultivated area- On cultivation the expiring demand had 
liillen at the rate of Re. 1-1-8 per aero. Though not yet formally sanctioned hy 
Government, tho new revenue has been in force since the autumn of 1871, 
The cesses assessed at settlement for roads, police, and other local objects, hero 
amoimtcd to Rs. 21,708. 

Amongst the* landlords who pay the revenue Paihans predominate easily, 

^ holding 77 estates.- Next come the Kanaujiva Brah- 

Landlord . , . • i mi 

mans with 27 and the Gaur Rajputs with 21. The 

other great landholding castes, who own from eight to fifteen estates eacli, 

are the Kurmis, the Katiha, Bais, and Glmihan Rajputs, and the Kayaths. 

Tlie Katihas and Raises are seated chiefly ii^he norlh-west of the parganah, 

2 But of these some are rcveuuc-free. 


^ No 1st class. 
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the Chauhdns in the western^ lowlands, the Kurmis on the uplands, and the 
Kfiyaths around Kampil. Of proprietary tenures the settlement and rent-rate 
reports give no analysis, but the chief feature is the largo number of revenue- 
free holdings. These^ which, as already mentioned, are mostly owned by 
Path^ns, consisted at settlement of 19 estates or three whole villages. Of the 
cultivated area 20 per cent, is tilled by proprietors themselves, with an average 
holding of 5*37 acres each. To what extent land changed bands during tlie 
term of the last settlement (1835-71), and at what price, may be gathered 
from the following table : — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price# 

Price per 
acre. 

Year’s pur- 
chase of 
revenue. 




Ks. 

Ks. a. p. 


Mortgage #.. 

16,703 

13, Sill 


7 0 1 

8-7 

Private sale ..# 

26,3'»4 

16,554 


6 5 5 

9 6 

Public auction 

6,982 

6,315 

48,C64 

6 15 6 

7*6 


The tenantry includes, besides, many members of the great landholding 
classes, a large number of Kaclihis, Chamars, Aliirs, 
and Kisans. Of the total cultivated area 53 per cent, 
is held by tenants with rights, occupancy and 27 by tonants-at-will. Tho 
largest average holdings arnifcoseof the resident occupancy tenants (4*17 acres 
each'# The aclual rental pawJ hy tenants to landholders was at settlcmcMit 
returned as Us. 1,56,2^:13 ; but this sum must not be confused with the rental 
assumed for purposes of assessment. During tho term of the last settlement rents 
rose by Re. 0-1-6 per acre or Re. 0-4-5 jier cent. Tho increase has, however, 
been confined to tho uplands, for in the lowlands rents have fallen. Here, us 
elsewhere in Northern India, the restrictions on cnliancing the rents of occupan- 
cy tenants combine with custom to keep tho parganah rental below the compe- 
tition standard. seems tome incontestable,” writes Mr Elliot, that renis 
have departed from the true theory of rent, and it is preposterous to contrast tho 
advance of prices, the increase in the selling price of land, and the increase in 
competition for the right to cultivate, with tho almost dead Ifev^l at which rents 
as a whole seem to stand.” 

i\s befits a parganah taking its name from so venerably historic a village, 
History. Kampil has a far more ancient history than mojijt other 

by’^^KaZ.jfya and MS visions of the (Hstricfc. Here tradition carries 

Brahmans, back bey^gud those aboriginal Bbyars whose mention 

is its usual starting-point elsewhere. It tolls us that in prehistoric times the 
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towns of Kampil and Jijhota were held by Pande Brahmans, belonging 
probably to the great Kauaujiya tribe. By eating food whicli had been 
offered in sacrifice for the dead, the Jijhota Pandes degraded thenisolvos 
into the despised class known as Maluibrahmans or Katias. For this 
offence two j5;^ly men named Jaj and Upjaj expelled them from Jijhota, 
whose castelhxled ruins show its size to have almost ocpiallcd that of Sankisa 
or of old Bliojpur. Tliongh refused shelter at Kanij)i], the exiles declined to 
leave the country; and by the advice of tlie Kanauj Rtija the Piuidcs celebrated 
a t Khor, in the neighbouring parganah, a groat sacrifice. Whether this sacri- 
fice was efficacious in causitjg the Mahab rah mans to quit wc are not 
told. But we do hear that the descent of the Bhyars afterwards drove 
all Brahmans out of tlio parganah. The Kampil Pandes, their brother 
Who arc ejected by the KaiKtuJiyas, and the Chaurasis wore all forced to fly ; 

bifi the two latter classes recovered at a later time 


Of tbc Gaur 


some of their possessions. 

For, fifteen generations or about 400 years ago;, tlic Bliyars were expelled 
The Bhyars arc ill turn by Jogajit Chauhan, Raja of Mainpiiri. To the 
Knnanjiyas he restored 35 estates; whilelhoCl.au- 
introduce Itajputs. rasis, of whom no trace now remains, recovered 4J. 

But the Chaurasis are not tlie only lost latidhohlers of Kampil. Two 
tribes, the Lodhi Kisaii and Kalwar Jogis, ^^^^said to liave held between 
thorn nineteen estates; but what has become of Ihese properties, or of the 
proprietors themselves, legend tells us not. 

The Chauhans settled around Jijliota. They did not conjino tliemsclves to 
restoring the Brahmans, but admitted many brother 
Rajputs as colonists. Chief amongst these were the 
Gaurs of the* Ari! g(^tra, who liavo retained most of the tweidty-.six estates they 
once held. Their ancestor Singh Man is described as migrating twelvi^ genera - 
lions ago from Chakolangarh, ill Shahjalninpur, to (Jaurkliera in this ])argana.^ 

The Katiba Rjijputs of the Kausil gotra acknowledge no common ancestoi*, 

, but say that thov migratod in five branches, <an(l at 

and other tribes. - ; ^ i 

Mf.v various times within the past nine geiierat ions, Irom jxir- 

ganahUsahat ol^Budaun. They at one 1 ime held forty-seven estates. Tlie 1 high u- 

hansis, who cloim descent from the derni-god Rama, hut more diri'ctly from one 

Indarjit of Sanek, in Shahjahunpur, once owned seven villages, hut now liohl 

Q^fiy one, Bhartpur. The Baises of the Parasar goira afllrm like aJI their tribe, 

that they came from Baundiakliera But tlniy locate that place in Budaun,*^ 


^ Mr. K vans’ notes. 

oO 
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and it was from Budaun that they probably migrated. From eight or twelve 
generations ago their ancestor Kunwar Nathii Rdm led to Baura, in this 
parganah, a colony whereof a branch afterwards returned to Budaun. They 
have lost but three of the estates which they once held. The c|ans mentioned 
in this paragraph all, it will be seen, trace their origin to Bohitkhand, where 
their cousins are still widely settled. This and other reasons all tend to 

establish the fact that their domains were once a 
Recession of the Ganges. Katchr, and that the gradual recession of the 

Ganges has during the past three and a half centuries included those domains 
in the 

To Rohilkhand also may perhaps be traced the Purir Rajputs, whose single 
remaining village (Mistini) lies in the Qaur tract. Their ancestor in the ninth 
degree, Kunwar Dal Singh, migrated from Anogi hi Aligarh, next to Budaun; 
and two of his sons were settled in the latter distri^it.^ The Purirs never 
in this parganali, more tlian three villages. 

Turning from Rajputs and passing the Kurmis, about whose first nrriv.i! 
no traditions exist, we next enter an Aliir settleineiit of three estates. Tln sc 
Alurs say they caine hither witli Jogijit the Chauliau, and tluit they onen 
owned twice their present number of properties. The only other class of old 
historic interest is that of the Saksoiua Kayatlis. Their ancestor, Jasu Bhng.n 
of Atrdjpur, in Chhibnimau, is said to have entered ilio scua iec of the now 
extinct Chaur^si Brahmans. His sons Rai Mai and Madhu Dfe intrigued tlioir 
patrons not only out of the offices of kdmlngo and chaiul/iari^ but out of 
eleven estates. Of these they still retain all b||t three. 

When the histitiftes of Akbar are published (151)(j) and history succeods 
legend, Karnpil is a parganah of the Kanauj Government and Agra proviiKo', 
Its rental is 10,51,580 or 41,289 rupees. About 120 years later it 

passed from the government of the Dehli Emperors into tljat of the Farukh- 
abad Nawab. The new rijimt was a bad one for the old landholders. All clans 
were with moreor less impartiality ejected to make room for tlie Nawab’s Pathaa 
kinsmen ; but the principal losers seem to have been the Cliaurasi Bnihmans 
and Katiha Rajputs. On their cession to British rule in 1802, both Kauipil 
and its neighbour Shamsabad West were shorn to contribute towards the form- 
ation of a new parganah, Kaimganj. The demands assessed on Karnpil at 
the successive British settlements of hind-revenue were as follows Rs. 78,8(10 
at the first, Rs. 67,684 at the second, Rs. 75,126 at the third, Rs. 85,465 at the 

* See above pp. 18.20. ’ One of them, Rudr Singh, at Bangarh in parganah Budaun; 

the other, name unknown, at a village called Bbundi. 
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fourth, Rs. 81,010 at the fifth, and Rs. 70,300 at the revision of the fifthd 
At the next or current settlement, already described, the whole of parganah 
Kainiganj Avas annexed to Kauipil. But since then no further territorial 
changes have occurred. 

Kanauj,^ once tlio capital of Northern India, is si ill tlic chief town of the 
tahsil which bears its name. It stands in N. hit. 27^3' and Ih long. 70^59', 
on the old cliff which was once the right bank of tlie Ganges and is still the 
right bank of tlu) Kali Nadi. Occupying as it does the deserted bed of the 
former stream, the latter is here called Little Ganges (Chliota Ganga). The 
Great Ganges now flows four miles distant on the cast, a broad strip of green 
alluvial lowlamf- intervening between the rivers. Kanaii j is the junctiou of 
fsix or eight umimdalled roads of all classes. Tt lies 33 miles S. E. of Eateli- 
gaih ; and when i\ui Ligiit Railwa.y is 0[)ened, will be easily reaehed from the 
neiglibomhig slaiion of; Mirdn Sarai. 

Tlie populatiouhas in modern limes unih'rgom' the saim^ tliictiiatioiis as that 
of Eatehg;uh, l)eing highest in ISog and lowest in ISdo. 
Rut Ihe nmuh(‘.rs have on tin', whole roma/med much 
what tlioy were i\> g(Mieratiou ago. The (‘xact figiinss are as follow : lli/lSl} 
ill IS17, 21,91)1 in 1853, 10,335 in 1805, and 17,0!)3 in 1872. Almost 
Iwo-thirds of the inhabitants arc Hindus^ the launa.imlcr being of course 
Mnsalmaiis. 

The inhabited silo of 298 acres is scattered over tlie lands of five villages, 
Kanauj, Kandranli, Tajpur-Naukashf , Aluiiddinpur, 
ami IJmrpur. The 1)oundaries of tiui modern town 
may be roughly deiimal as triangular, flic thico angh's being marked by the 
shrine of lluji Harmayan on the north, the tomb of Taj Baj on tlui soutli-west, 
and the mo-ap.ie and sepulchre of Mahhdiim dahaniya on the south-east. But 
the modern town is a, mere noitlu'rn fiiuAhm of tlic ancient city, wliosii traces 
are found as far south as Minin Sarai and Rajgirl lur. Surrounding groups 
of ruins, and mounds of masonry debris sbmv wdien* stood the towers, the 
{)ala,(\‘s, and the temples of the past. Gld f iles, old coins, and old pieces of broken 
sculpture encounter tlie ploiigli-sliare in its course tlirough the neigliboiiring 
fields. The removal of the ancient bricks with w hieli those holds are strewn 
lias hitherto provaal a task of despair. But of such nmtm’ia Is are composed 
the house of modern Kanauj, the Imts of adjoining villages, and the ballast 

* Xhe HpproxiHJiitc datos ol tlit’so asscysiuouts will be loiiii*) itj I be fiscal bistory of the 
di; tiici, Awpra pp. yu-DS. Musliuj and Hindu wrih ra diflcr in 1, lie inif ial wbicli they 

assign to tills name, a’he fonuer adopt the or Q ; the latter tlie ^ or K. The medial N.is 
.‘sometimes doubled. 
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of the light railroad. We need not believe, with the credulbus Colonel Tod, 
that the cirrcumvalLition of the city once “ covered a space of more than thirty 
miles.” But the testimony of HwenThsang in the seventh century, and the 
testimony of ruins in this, show that Old Kanauj must have stretched for over 
three miles along the old cliff of the Ganges. 

The town stands on the mounds and slopes carved by tho ravines which 
descend through that cliff to the Kali Nadi. The streets are in most cases, 
therefore, steep ; while the different quarters or wards are marked off by narrow 
gullies;^' A situation of this sort is perhaps inconvenient, but at any rate secures 
perfect drainage. Tho fact that it is chiefly brick-built cannot redeem Kanauj 
frot:! iliC charge of shabhiiu^ss. An appearance of desolation and fallen greatness 
everywhere offends tho eye. “Many of the houses,” writes Mr. Evans, “ now half 
destroyed and but partly iuliabited, weie originally handsome buildings. Tlie 
more modern are built on the ruined sites of tlie old city, and the brick 
work foundations may be seen to extend to a great depth. House has been 
built on house as its predecessors fell to pieces.” 

The busiest portion of tljc town is the Bara Bazar or Iligh-street, a long, 
wi<lish, winding road paved with brick. It is entered at its eastern end thrungli 
an old gateway which once formed the west portal of a hostelry built in 
Sh&hjalnui’s reign (l(32S-r>8) by Nawab Bahadur Khan, Of this a few 
chambers only remain ; the remainder have been cut away by the backward 
erosion of deep ravines. At the same end of tho street is housed the pargaiKili 
school. At tho other end is a large watercourse, crossed by an old bridge wliusc 
inscription sliows it to have been built about 1700 (1758 Sambat) by Sriinatip 
Agdar, Murlidhar, and Rainkrisbn Agarwalas. Anotlicr important business cenhe 
is a wide and shady grain-market known as tlie Tiinib Ali Bazar. Its wells 
arc much frequented, for few others in the town yield such drinkable li(pii(l. 
The water of fully half the wells is said to be brackish, and from this fact Dr. 
Planck draws the inference that their sites must ouco have been inhabited ky 
crowds of men and beasts.^ The water of the lowland flats across the Kali N ud 
is eveiywherc good. 

Tradition says that Kanauj once contained 84 ^nuliallas or quarters. Tlicrc 
are now 01/ of wliich General Cunningham reckons 25 as included in Ihe 

‘Sjinif.'iry (^ommia^ioucr's Ueport, I8C0. The inference is confirmed by the I/itor ntiswciv'^ 
Chapter 1. of I he Faniiiic Coniniissioncrs’ (>U(;stioii8 (U7tt). “Tho tiiird way,” wrilos that 
report, “ill wiiieh liipjid manure finds its way to e.nItivM.terl land is t)y filtration to 
whieh the water is used for irri^fation. Mr. Hiick states that the facts wore hrought pronii* 
nentiy to his nofiee by the frc<iat*iit oe.currnice of rich erops on old mounds whieij occur i" 
all flic country for several miles round Kanauj. The old mounds turned out to he the niin^^ 
of hahita,tioua|i and tho rioU crops wore duo to the lorliliziuL' iullucnce of tho weilij dUw hi 
them.” ” , 
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limits of the modem town. Ho, however, mentions two (Kuraoli aad Lala 
Misra Tola) which will not bo found in the Jpllowing list supplied by Mr. 


Evans : — 


Name of quarter. 


1 Bedarganj or Didarganj 

2 Chhip^iti 

3 Pathakhana 

4 Jatpura 

6 Bibi Chimaai 

6 G ulaudazaa 

7 Iliijiganj 

8 Julahpuri 

9 Pakhariya tola 

1 0 Balai Pul 

1 1 Safdargao j 
]2 Ajipal 

13 Kachahri tola 

14 Mir Wais tola 

16 Baghiya Pazl Imam Kliaii 


IG Cliaudharana 

17 llardcoganj 

18 Clial Irani 

19 IloH 

20 Anandidas 

21 Nakhkhasa 

22 Ilaininalipura 

23 Sbaikhpura 

24 Bhatpura 

25 Kazi tola 

2G Kasba Slickhana 


27 Fazariya Sbekhana 

28 Ivairdngoyaii 

29 Garhaiya Khiman 

30 Dilazdk 

31 Pansarlyan 

32 Kamangari tola 

33 Gwal maidau 

34 Cbauhatta 
36 TbakuraiiJi 

36 tSipahi Thakur 

37 Sarai Bahadur Khan 

38 Budhwari tola 


r— 

Translation or derivation of name. 



• •• 


• •• 





The market of Bcdar Khan, a kinsman of the Nawab Ba- 
hadur Khan lately mentioned. 

Cloth-printer’s quarter. 

The ward of Pathakh Kananjiya Brahmans. 

The town of Jats, who have however become M^jlmans, 
Named after a wealthy Musalraan woman. ^ . 

The quarter of matchlockmeu. «. / V, 

The market of Ilaji Khan, au efHcial of the Dehli'jfmpcror. 
The quarter of Muslim weavers. 

Named after a little pdkhar tree (^Ficus cordifolia) which 
died and has been replaced. 

Al)ove the bridge. 

The market of .famadar Shaikh Safdar Ali. 

Here is the temple uf King Ajaipal (see below, “ Antiqui- 
ties').” 

Baja Nawal Rai’s court-house {kachahri) used to stand 
here. 

The ward of the niendioant Mir Wais. 

The little garden of Fazl Imam, the same person perhaps 
as that mendicant who gave his name to the little pond 
of Fa/.l Imam at Farnkhahad. 

The quarter of market-foremen (chaudhari). 

The market of llardeo, who was apparently a Kanaujiya 
Brdhman. 

Quecn^s well. 

Said to he the place where the old kings of Kanauj used 
to celebrate the Jloli festival. 

Named after a Bhat ur minstrel .so called. 
t)nce a market for horses and other cattle. 

Porters’ quarter. 

The town of Shaikbs, 

Bhats’ quarter. 

The Judge’s ward. 

\ The mart and little market of Shokhana. But the latter 
j * ward is by General Cunningham spelt Sikhana, and 
t has perhaps no connection with the Muslim tribe 
) known as Shaikhs. 

Founded by jiargana registrars (kanungo). 

Thq pond of Khiman, once the headman {muhalleddr) of 
the quarter. 

Named after some Dilazdk Pathaiis who have since 
migrated to Shahjahdupur. 

Spicc-sellers’ quarter. 

Bow-makers’ quarter. 

The cowherd’s plain. 

'J’he four markets, i e, the place where four streets meet. 
Formerly the place of worship for Brahman.s.i 
Named after an old Brahman soldier {sipdhi). 

Named after the hosiolvy already nictitioiied. 

The Wednesday market. 


^ The use of the title Thakur in this and the following name show^s that even in the provinces 
that title is not (^ontined to Rajputs. Thakur or lord is in fact an honorYy epithet applied to 
several very dilferent castes ; and outside India is best known as the BurnK|UC (iagore) of some 
enlightened Calcutta Brahmans. ^ 
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Name of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of name. 


39 Bazar kalartt 

\ *** 

40 Kaira Bahddurganj 

4 1 Farsh 


42 Alunadi tola 

43 Sayjdd Muhammad ... 

44 MVdipri tola 

45 *** 

46 

48 Bisha'npur 

49 Sadrpur 

60 Achdriyan 

61 Mubarikpur ••• 

62 Muila tola ••• 

63 Ludhpuri 

54 Kaghaziatia 

55 Bala Fir *.* 

56 Alamgirganj 


67 Zer Rila 

68 Baluchpura 

59 Khalifa tola 

60 Jugidria 

61 Nauwar 


The great baz&r or High street. 

The market of Nawdb Bahadur named above. 

The carpet. Said to have been the place where the king 
kept his carpets, but more likely to be that where the 
carpet-makers once lived. 

The quarter of Ahmad. 

The little market of Sayyid Muhammad Kanauji. 

Origin of name unknown. 

Censor’s quarter. 

The quarter of the Musalman legal officers known as Muf- 
tis. 

The quarter of nobles, that is of Sayyids, the descendants 
of the Prophet. 

Founded by Bishan Bai, Kayath. 

„ by Nawah 8adV J&u, 

Named after the Mahabrdhmans (Achiraj) who inhabited 

11 . 

Founded by one Mubarik. 

The quarter of Muslim priests, 

Lodhu’s town. * 

Paper-makers’ quarter. 

Named after the tomb of Bila Pir, of which hereafler. 

A market said to have been founded by the Emperor 
Alaragir, but now dismantled. 

Below the fort. 

The town of baluoh Pathans. 

The quarter of tailors. 

Named after the Jogis or Hindu mendicants who live here. 
Once inhabited by a class of Khatris so called. 


Markets take place in Dldarganj on Tuesdays .and Fridays, and on Sun- 


Trade and manufactures. 


days and Thursdays near tlie hostelry (sardi) built 
just east of tlie town during the famine of 18‘17-SS.i 


l]he gatherings of the two latter days were formerly held under the old fort of 
King Jaichand. The Business of such markets confines itself to the usiml 
rustic sales of grain, vegctal)lcs, and cloth. The people of surrounding villages 
come in to sell the two first and buy the last. But Kanauj has also souk'. 


trade of manufactures which are more or Jess independent of the surrounding 
country. How its burghers as a rule get their bread is shown by the statis- 
tics of the last census (1872.) Taking the male population above fil'tceu 
years of age, that enumeration mentions the following occupations pursued 
by more than 50 persons each: — barbers 120, beggars 216, bricklayers 101, 
butchers 116, calico*printers 196, carpenters 50, cart-drivers 132, confec- 
tioners 64, cotton-cleaners 54, cultivators 378, flour-dealers 77, gardeners 
123, goldsmiths 88, grain-dealers 92, green-grocers 66, labourers 847, lac- 
workers 51, land-owners 98, merchants 60, cloth-merchants 121, oil-makers 65, 


^ Sec article on Farukhabad City, 
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panditR 108, paper-sellers 109, perfumers 133, servants 571, shop-keepers 145, 
tailors 49, washermen 70, water-carriers 83, weavers 432, and weighmen 57. 

It will be seen that the list contains neither dancers and singers nor sel- 
lers of prfn. But Farishta informs us that in the somewhat mythical days of 
Khusru Parvis, King of Persia {circ, 590), the town contained GO, 000 families 
of the former class and 30,000 shops of the latter. 

Some of these trades demand further notice. The yearly value of 

the different cloths turned out by the weaver^ is by 
Cloth and • ^ 

Mr. Evans reckoned thus : — Adhotar, Rs. 

Rs. 5,250 ; dhoti, Rs. 8,500 ; khdra, Rs. 625 ; achitja, 

total Rs. 13,250. The fabric known as gdra is, however, more ^exi^nslvcly 

imported from Aligarh than manufactured in Kanaiij itself. Sold in narrow 

breadths, it is used for every sort of garment. Adliotar is a thin cloth 

much worn by women; kluira is the stuff of their petticoats, and achiya, 

a favourite material of the same sex, is said to be largely exported into 

Oadh. Dhoti is, as its name shows, made up into the loin-cloths of men. The 

cloth-printing industry has of latter years been somewhat eclipsed by the rival 

manufacture of the Farukhabad Sadhs.^ But the annual 

Cloth printing. outturn of Kanauj itself may be roughly classified and 

appraised as follows: — Palang-posh or bed cover/' Rs. 2,000; toshah of markin, 
Rs. 1,400, and of gara Rs. 625; lihdf of miirkin, Rs. 1,000, and of gara Rs. 500; 
fard of markin Rs. 3,000, and of gara Rs. 2,500; total Rs. 11,025. The markia 
is English cloth brought from Farukhabad and Cawnpore, but chiefly from tlio 
latter. Extensive rose-gardens exist in the neighbourhood; and the manufac- 
ture of atar and rosevvatcr (guldh) is one of the most 
Perfumery. important of its class in these provinces. But the 

perfumers extract also the essence (phulel) of the jasmines known as bela 
and chambeli. Like many other scents, this too is known as atar or itr. The 
following is Mr. Evans’ estimate of the amounts yearly realized from the 
various perfumes It r of gulab, Rs. 1,600; of motiya (jasmine), Rs. 1,400; 
of chambeli and of spices (masdlah), Rs. 600 each; itr khds and itr pdnari, 
each Rs. 250; total, Rs. 4,700. 

Paper is made out of old well-ropes, old hemp matting, and other hemp 
refuse. The annual sales of Mathurdniima paper 
produce about Rs. 237; of gadi-chauparti, Rs. 1,000; 
Oind oi gadi-doparti, Rs. 243; total Rs. 1,480. One 
Confectionery. sweetmeats here made is perhaps peculiar to 

* See p. 52 text and note 2. 
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Kanauj. The gatta sMHni is composed of various sugars, flavoured with 
spices and ro&ewater, and sold at prices ranging with the purity of the ingre- 
dients from two to four or even five sera the rupee. The approximate yearly 
^ sums realized by confe(5tioners for different manufactures are gatta, Rs. 980; 
pera, Rs. 5G0, shakarbura of refined sugar, Rs. 520; Rs. 320 ; total 

Rs. 2,380. The material most generally used is siwdri, a half-refined sugar 
impo^^ed from Shahjahanpur and Hardoi. Another branch of trade is the 
. manufacture of bracelets (churi), made of lac 

Braceiet-makmg. ornamented with gold-leaf, glass beads, or both. 

Sets of ten or twelve for each arm are sold at prices varying from one anna to 
two* rupees ‘ the set. Mr. Evans calculates that the bracelet-makers earn 
Rs. 1,187 yearly. 

According, then, to his estimates, the annual value of the chief manufac- 
tures would amount to some Rs. 34,000 a year. Kanauj is still indeed a busy 
town, even if a mere remnant of its former self. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force, and during 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, 
with a balance of Rs. 13G from the previous year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 2,790. The expenditure, which was chiefly on public works (Rs. 824), 
police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 2,288. The town contained in 
the same year 3,598 houses, of which 1,299 were assessed with the tax; 
the incidence being Rs. 2-0-8 2 ^cr house assessed and Rs. 0-2-G i)er head of 
population. 

Such is the Kanauj of to-day — a country-town whose chief claims to inter- 
est are the traces of a mighty past. Strong in mnn- 
b^rjs, these traces are weak in their indistinctness. 
Miles of broken brick convey little meaning to the antiquary and still loss to 
tho historian. The relics of Hindu dynasties were demolivshed by the arrogant 
intolerance of Islam; and by destroying the later marks of Muslim power, time 
is avenging the Hindus. But some antiquities there are, and these will be • 
found chiefly in the old citadel. 

This sandy elevation occupies the northern angle and all the higliost 
ground of the modern town. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the old Ganges cliff, on the south by 
the high-street, and on the west north-west by the water-course already 
mentioned as ending that thoroughfare. Its northern point is the shrine of 
H4ji Harmayan, its south-west the temple of Ajaipal, and its south-east tho 
remains of a large bastion called the Kshem Kdli Bur}^ •Each of the three faces 
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is about 4,000 foot in length. That to the north n< 


is protected by 
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t\ie watercourse, which may once have been an artificial ditch; that to the 
north-east by the cliff and the little Ganges; and that to the south by a fosse 
which has since beqome the High-street. On the river-face the mound rises 
to a height of 60 or 70 feet above the lowland^; on the watercourse-face to 
about 40 or 50; and on the street-face to some 30 or 40. “ The situation/’ 

writes a soldier-engineer/ a commanding one, and before the use of cannon 
must have made Kanauj a strong and important position.’' The people^J^int 
out the sites of two gates — the first to the north, near tlie shrine of Haji liarmA- 
yan, and the second to the south-east, near the Kshem Kali bastion. But as both 
these gates lead to the river, it is certain that there must have been a third 
on the land-side, towards the south-west ; and the most probable position 
seems to be that between the Rang Malnil and the teinj)le of Ajaipal, in the 
south-western corner. 

Its name seems to vaunt that King AjaipaFs temple as the oldest relic 

in the citadel. It is merely, however, a modern 
Shrink of Ajaipal. , . . tvV i i i 

building on an ancient site. JNorth of it, within th^ 

citadel, liqs the quarter of Tuifib Ali ; south of it, outside that strong- 
hold, the High-street and Above-bridge qnartoi's. General Cunningham 
identifies its founder Ajaipal with that Tomar Jaipiil who was conquered 
by Mahmud of Gliazni and killed in 1022 by the Ghandel Raja of Kulinjar. 
But the name was not uncommon amongst the Rathors also, and in our 
search for the original builder helps us little. The existing shrine is nothing 
more than a small square structure containing the somewliat mutilated stone 
figure of a man. There are several such figures elsewhere in the district; 
one, for instance, atJankhatin tahsll Tirwa. A roiift/1 the temple are scat- 
tered mounds strewn with broken bricks, broken statues, and the traces of 
broken walls. 

Near it on the east arc the remoins of the Rang Mahal or Pleasaunce 

^ said to have been built by this same Ajaipal. But 

The Raiig.Mahal. i -i i 

we have something besides its name to show a 

wuich later origin. The palace was built about 1685 A. U. by Sayyid 

Muhammad Kaimuji, and named the Jasmine or Little Pearl (motv/a.Y 

The name and perhaps the building were altered wlion the Oudh governor, Raja 

Naval Rai Kayath, took up his quarters hero in 1750. It is probable therefore 

that the ruins are loss than two centuries old ; but even of ruins little survives 

the bulk of tlie site is cultivated. Still, however, may bo seen the remains 

ot a strong brick wall face^ with limestone {kanhiir) blocks, and behind it 

^ Ueucral Cuniiinaham* ^ *Mr. Irvine*.'' ^?nc<nlrl in tin' «I. A, .S. B.* 

37 
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at various intervals of other walls similarly built. The length of the outmost 
wall is 240 feet, and the distance from it of the hindmost is 180; so that 
240 X 180 feet may be taken as the original dimensions of the building. This 
great outer wall stands on the outer edge of the citadel, and overlooks the High- 
street. Some seven feet thick at top, it rises 40 above that thoroughfare. 
It is strengthened in front by four towers or buttresses, each 14 feet broad. 
Just outside the most south-easterly of these the townsmen show a spot where 
they aterm that 29 golden ingots wore discovered in 1834#^ Accounts differ as 
to the size of these troves; but the coin-dealers say that* the only nine which 

found their way to the Government treasury at Cawnpore weighed 18 J sets 
each. 

Another building to which tradition assigns a prai-Mnslim origin Is the 
The Jdmi Maejid or Hina/ Jami, or cathedral mos(pie, known to Hindus as 
Sita ki Rasoi. Sita’s kitchen (Sita-ki liasoi). It will be remembered 

that the last name belongs also to a teniplo at Bitbiir in the neighbouring 
Cawnpore. The Kanauj Sita's kitchen stands on a lofty mound in the very 
heart of the old citadel. That it was once a cloistered Hindu straoturc, and 
that it was remodelled to suit the jmrposcs of Muslim worship, there is not 
the slightest doubt.^ In the same way were altered St. Sophia’s at Conslan- 
tinoplo, and what are now the cathedral mosques of Ajmer, Benares, Budaiui, 
Etawa, and Jaunpiir. It was indeed a king of Jaunpur who converted Sitas 
kitchen. A luckily preserved ^^y of tho now much obliterated inscription 
over the entrance doorway shows that the building was regenerated in 14(jd by 
Ibrahim Shdh: — 

** Shukru’ildh, hi ba-taufiq-i hhudavandmi h trim^ 

Bu-l Muzajjar, aar-i shdhdn-i juhuu Ibrahim^ 

Hamdam-i Isa, va hamndm-i Khalilu-r lialundn, 

Zdiikl banamud jahdnrd yad-i baizd chu Kalim, 

Afasjid sdhhta^did, hi badin raf’ at-i-vj. 

Chi asds ast viu'alld, va vhl sand asVazini, 
tSalakh zl-l qa\la sana hasht-aad-o nuh. 

Sarfardz harna zer4 qadrash qashl muqim 

On comparing this cloistered masjid,” writes General Cunningham, those of 

Jaunpur, which are acknowledged jre-arrangements of Hindu materials, we see at once that 
the pillars are all Hindu, and that the domes formed of courses of overlapping stones, and 

^This word is perhaps a corruption of ddina, that is Friday, or the Sabbath. The usual 
word for that day is Junta, derived from the same root as Jami. *8ee Fergussou’s 

Indian and Eastern Architecture and Cunningham's Archaefilogical Survey BeporU, /., 2S7. 

Thanks to God ! that by the grace of the bounteous Lord, victorious, the chief ot tlm 
earth's kings, Ibrahim— the familiar of .Jesus, and namesake of. Abraham, in that he hath 
shown the world a hand glorious as that of Moeea — this high mo4Nfuc was reared with such 
elevation of summit. How lofty is the founaation, how vast the praise ! The new moon oi 
Zil- Qa'da, eight hundred and nine. All that is exalted hath been es^blished under his might. 
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decorated with B indu symbols, are (certainly not Muhammadan. When I first visited KanauJ in 
January, 1888, the arrangement of the pillars was somewhat different from what I found it in 
I^ovembe^, 1862. The cloisters, which originally extended all round the square, are now confined 
to the masjid itself — that is, to the west side only. This change is said to have been made by a 
Muhammadan tahsildar shortly before 18ii7. The same individual is also accused of having 
de8tro)’'ed all the remains of figures that had been built into the walls of the Jaml and Makh* 
duin Jahaniya Masjids, It is certain that there are none visible now, although in January, 
1638, as recorded in my journal, I saw several Hindu figures placed sideways and upside down 
in the walls of the Jami Masjid, and three broken figures lying outside the doorway of the 
masjid of Makhdum jT^lianiya. The inscription over the ^oorway of the last, which I saw 
in its place in 1838, is said to have been removed at the same ti?ne for the. purpose of cutting 
off a Hindu figure on the back of it. I recovered this inscription by sending to the present 
tahsildar for it. 

The Jdmi Masjid, as it stands now, is a pillared room, lOS feet in length by 26 feet in width, 
supported on four rows of columns. The roof is fiat, excepting the centre and ends, w'hich are 
covered with domes formed by circles of stones gradually lessening until they meet. In front 
of the masjid there is a court-yard 95 feet in width, tlie whole being surrounded by a stone 
wall 6 feet in thickness. The exterior dimensions are 133 feet from west to east by 120| feet. 
In 1838 there wer() still standing on the three sides of the court-yard portions of the original 
cloisters formed of two rows of pillars. The masjid itself was then confined to the five open- 
ings In the nftiddlo of the west aide; the seven openings on ca<^h flank of it being formed of 
only two'V^ws of pillars, the same as on the other three sides. The masjid now consists of a 
single room, supported on 60 pillars, without any cdoisters ; but originally the masjid itself was 
supported on 20 pillars, with cloisters on each flank, and also on the other three sides of the 
court-yard. The whole number of pillars w%as then 128. To make up this number, we have 
the 60 pillars of the present masjid and no less than 58 spare capitals still lying in the court- 
yard, which together make up 1 18, or within lO oi^Hhe»aetual number required to complete the 
original design. 

**The pillars of the Jami Masjid may, I think, he seen in their original Hindu form at the 
sides of the small doorways in the north and south walls of the court. Each pillar is formed of 
five pieces, viz., a base and cap italj*' with a mi<ldlc piece which divides the shafts into two equal 
portions, and may be called the upper and lower shafts. The shafts arc 10 inches square and 
3 feet 9 inches in height. The base is one foot high, and the middle pieces and capital are each 
8 inches, thus making the whole height 9 feet 10 inches. Hut the pillars, as re-arranged by 
the Muhammadans, are 14 feet 2 inches high, the extra height having been gained by adding 
a piece to each portion of the shaft. These shorter pieces, which are 2 feet 1 inch in height, 
are always placed above the original shafts of 3 feet 8 inches. As there would have been do 
difficulty in purchasing a single shaft of the required length of 5 feet lO inches, it seems cer- 
tain that the whole of these made-up pillars must have been obtained after tlic usual ebeap 
Muhammadan manner, ^ the demolition of some Hindu buildings, either Buddhist or Erahma- 
nical.” 

Side by side, on a stone plinth in the soutlunn centre of the citadel, stands 
Tomb* of B&l. Pir aud - tombs of Btila Pir and his son Shaikh Mahdi. 
RhaikhMahdi. '^hescare almost identical in construction, though the 

western is the larger of the two. Both arc s<inare stone buildings, surrounded 
by flattish domes, which rise from octagonal bases, Lacli has at its four 
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corners light cupolas, supported by slender pillars. The rather striking 
appearance of these buildings is due rather to grace of proportion than to 
any wealth of decoration, for both are plain in their neatness. Shaikh 
Kabir, commonly called the Bala Pir, is said to have been tutor to the brother 
Nawabs Dalel and BahMur Khdns. The former governed Kanauj in the days 
of Shahjahthi (1628-58), and in the same reign died (1644) the BAla Pir, 
The following inscription shows his tomb to have built in 1666: — 

“ Sadiqiarin Mahmud Khun Ibn-i-Salim Khdn^i-din ^ 

Karda dare az ^auza-i-Shaikh Kabir muqtada ** 

Ddda nifthdn Muhdi Zamdn dar'ahd-i- Aurangzib Shah 
Hoftdd^oshash ba alif shud az hijrai i^Khai^-ul^ivard.^*^ 

Another important tomb within the citadel is tliat of Sayyid Muhammad 
Tomb of Sayyid Muhum- Kauaiiji, the tutor of tlio Aurangzib just mentioned, 
mad Kanauji. founder of Minin Sarai. We now pass to 

monuments outside the old fortress. 

Of these the most noteworthy is the shrine of Sayyid Shaikh Makhdinn 
Shrine of Makhdum Ja- Jaliuniya Jalidngasht, alias Jhdmaji, >vho has been 
elsewhere mentioned as the founder of.lbe ^ect or sects 
known as Bi|.hboi and Jhamaiya.^ Jlis nativity is heretraced to Bukhara. Where 
he died is uiicertain ; but he was not, as might be supposed, buf’red at Kanauj. 
The first to occupy the tomb which bears his name was his great-grandson 
Jalal.^ That tomb crowms a lofty mound in the Sikluana or Shekhana ({uar- 
ter. Some 380 yards south-east of the citadel, and 40 feet above the surround- 
ing fields, it overlooks tlio Kali nadi. On the same mound, wliieli is partly 
occupied by weavers’ houses, stand two other plain square sepulchres. These 
are the last homes of male or female descendants of Makhdurn; and one ol 
them was built some 340 years ago for his son Jalul. The name Jahil, which 
was clearly common in the family, is by General Cunriingliam assigned also 
to Makhdum himself. The tombs are one and all enclosed by a wall witli 
turrets at its four corners and an entrance gate, on its southern side. On 
the steps leading up to this portal were in 1838 found; a broken figure ol 
** Shasti, tlio goddess of fecundity,” and a pedestal with a short inscription datcr 
1136 (1193 sambat). Tradition places another large statue under a neighbouring 
tree. But all these traces of ancient Hindu supremacy have vansihed."* 

> “ The most upright Lord Mahmud, son of Salim, I>ord of the Faith, hath made a door to 
the sepulchre (»f the priest Shaikh Kabir. Jlo (the founder) gave signs of the milleiininin 
in the reign of the Kmperor Aurangzib, (1058-1707). Built j^venty and six to a thousand 
from the flight of Muhammad *8ee Gazetteer, I V..“^ jiSu : V., 302 ; and VI , 67. 
3 Mr. Kvans' notes. * It will be afterwards seen that Generali,. Cunningham identifies 

the mound of Makhddm Jahaniya as the site of two Hindu temples me^ftioned by llwen Tlisau}?' 
His Shasti, goddess of fecundity, 'is probably intended for Lakshmi, the Bhakti or conaurt oi 
VUhau. 
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The shrine of Makhdiim is a common looking structure 35 feet square. 
A mutilated legend which once surmounted tho doorway ran as follows:— 

“ Tn tavg-i pur tmdi,’ ii azjiharkh bartar ast, 

Tn tdf/'i bcnu'jfrf hi hdzih o ZBwar asi^ 

Guahtn bind-i*ahd4 hnjudi/un Husain Shah, 

Kfindar zamdna zdt-i jalalush muzuffar ast. 

Tartib karda Shah Buru Khdn,faih hhdn. 

Kill fazUi haqq jnhdn hama urd mus ihh/ihar ast. 

Bddd hazdr adl jahdnash bahdm-i malih ; 

Kin mulh bar dawdm bazdtash tnuqattar ast. 

Uashtdd o yak o hashtsad at hijrat-i nabl ; 

Tdrxkh sabat gasht bamdh i paighmnbarasi. 

Bdn '-c idq Sayyid Rdjue hin i Khalil, 

Ki afdq az jam dl o kamdlash munavvar ast, 

Kdiih-l huruf *ah'm miskin hi qdll ast, 

Ummedwdr-t mayhfirai az HazraUi Akbar ast.'"'^ 

The shrine seems therefore to have been founded by one Sayyid Rfijn in 
147G, during the reign of the Jaunpur king Husain Sluili. Tlie panels of its 
back wall areaiflorimd with tablets bearing tho name of (too and suspended by 
sculptured ropier 'This decoration must have been at least suggest^^by, if not 
converted fromj the Hindu design of the boll and chain. 

At Rajgir, ^ftti ancient brick-strewn mound on the Kali nadi, three miles 
Tomb of Miiklirtum Akhai south-east of Kauanj, is the tomb of Makhdum Akhai 
Jamshed at Rajgir. Jamslnd yahib. He.Vas a friend of Makhdum 

Jahaniya;and his sepulchre, built in 1438 (842 H.), was restored by the 
emperor Aurangzib (1605-28). It is said that his asceticism had endued 
Akhai with miraculous powers. One day MadAr Shah, the ever-living Jew of 
Aleppo, the great saint of Makanpur,® came out of the adjoining parganah to 
visit him. On tho approach fef this distinguished guest Akhai bade a wall 
come forward, for Madar wits coming. The obedient wall advanced ten pace.s. 
Encouraged by this reception, Madar proposed to take up his own quarters 
at R:ijgir. But Akhai showed liim a vessel brimful of water, thereby hinting 
that the place had saints' enough, and no room for more. The acted parable was 
at once understood. Placing a flower on the water, Madar proved that a graceful 

^ “ This stone full rare||that is higher than the firmament ; this peerles dome, th^t is 
(replete) with beauty ana^dorrimeut, was a foundation of the auspicious reign of Husain 
►Shah, whose glorious being iu this world is victorious. Designed it Lord Shah Bure, lord o< 
conquests, for whom by divine grace the whole world hath been subdued. May hig world be 
a thousand years as the prince desireth ; for by (the excellence of) his nature this country 
hath been established for ever.' Eighty and one and eight hundred from the flight of the 
Prophet ; the date is written iu the month of our Evangel. The founder of the dome was 
hayyid lUjue, son of Khalil, by whose loveliness and perfection the universe is illuminated. 
The writer of the letters was the wretched man of learning who speaketh. He is hopeful of 
pardon from the Most High Majesty.'^ ^ See Gastr., VL, l^6U. 
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addition would cause no overflow. But he nevertheless returned to Makan- 
pur. 

North-east again of Kanaiij, on the Kali nadi, stands Lsmailpur-Nur-ud-din. 

Tomb of Chandan th^ Here is a tomb which the'eiaperor Babar (1526-30) is 
said to have raised over the grave of Chandan the martyr 
( so called because he fell in the somewhat mythicaherescentade of 
Sayyid Salar-i Masaiid Ghazi7 

In tlie suburban city ofrjSingh Bhawani were discovered about 115 years 
ago two carious old Hindu statues. From the field 

Images at Singh Blmwaui. , ,, /* i i i i. 

wlierc they were tound they have been removed to a 
brutk hovel, aiul licre by the common people they are worshipped as idols of 
Ram aiid lus brother Laksliinan. It is clear, however, that one of the figures 
is intended for Vislinu, the original god as apart from any special incarnation. 
Several such incarnations — the fish, the boar, the tortoise, and the lion — form 
symbols around his head ; and in his liarRl are the club and discus. The two 
figures form parts of a sculpture six feet in height, and each has 6fight arms. 
In the same place may be seen some other ancient images, bftwnich the most 
important the Tantrik'a Buddhist goddess Vajra Varahi*. She has three 
heads, of which one is porcine ; and the usual number of seven hogs is repre- 
sented on her pedestal. Outside the building are figures of Durga flaying 
the bufialo demon, and of Shiva and Parvati seated on the bull Nandi. In 
the neighbouring village of Kutlupur General Cunningham found a repre- 
sentation of Vishnu on tlie lintel of a temple doorway. Shrines dedicated to 
that deity arc comparatively rare. A preserving god who does no hariti is 
is not considered worth propitiation. 

Singh Bhawani and Kutlupur are two of HLhc chief spots of the old 
coins with which Kanauj abounds. Such money is 
exhumed also at Rujgir^ Makraridnagar, and the 
mound of Makhdum ijphupiya, as well as on.. the sites of the Rang Mahal aud 
B da Pir’s tomb. " 

But of the Buddhist kings who ruled Kanauj so long neither coins nor ruiii^J 
Absence of: Pftddhist rc- preserve the slightest memorial. The monumetiis 
* mentioned by Chinese pilgrinif have left not a track 

behind. Toilsome search merely enabled the archaeologist last named to guess 
vaguely at the probable sites of four. A relic temple of Asoka (circ. 250 B. C.) 
he places at Kapatiya or Kapteswari village ; three monasteries and a 
chapel containing a tooth of Buddha, on the large mound of Ldla Misar Tola 
* For some account of this hero see Gazr., 11., 77 . 
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.immediately south of the Kshem Kali Burj ; another chapel, sheltering a 
colossal statue of the same saint, on the large mound in the midst of the Bhatpuri 
quarter ; and two Hindu temples of Shiva on the mound of Makhdiim Jaluiuiya. 

In dealing with the history of the town conciseness is difficult, though 
cotfoiseness is here indispensable. Kanauj itself is not 
mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata ; but the kingdom 
of PanchAla, in which Manu seems to place it, does appear in that poem.’- 
In the Ro.indyana aiid the Puranas, however, the legend of the city's found- 
ation is fully told. The hundred daughters of the founder, Kusinabha, despised 
the love of the mighty hermit Vayu, who in revenge humped their backs. 
Hence the name of Kunya-kubja, or crooked niaiden, which Kanauj lias ever 
since borne. Another tradition assigns tlie bnildiiig of the city to Gadhi, a 
prince of the Lunar line ; and calls the city itself Gadhipur. 

Midway between these legends in the dawn of history stands Buddha, who 
^ k would seem to have flourished in the sixth century 

^ . * before Christ. It was near Kanauj that he preached 

the instability of human existence ; and on the spot thus hallowed the 
Buddhist empOror Asoka some three hundred years l^cr erected a lofty temple 
(stupa). A second perhaps adorned, as already told, the site the modern 
Kapatiya. Asoka was succeeded by other Buddhist kings. The Gupta dynasty, 
Later Buddhist mo- instance, secms to have ruled from 78 A. D. until 
narchs. thc fifth or sixth century of our tcra. Meanwhile about 

140 A. D., Kanauj is by Ptolemy mentioned as Kanogiza. The Chinese 
The Chinese pilgrims Fa Buddhist Fa Hian, who visits Kanauj at the begin- 
Hian and nJng Qp the fifth century, finds its walls washed by 

the Heng or Ganges. The great temple of Asoka, some 200 feet high, is 
still a conspicuous object in the neighbourhood. 

About 635 came anpthcr Celestial pilgrim, Hwen Thsang. The reigning 
^monarch is still a Buddhis^ ibbiigh the title of Fei-she 
Hwen Thsang. .seems to stamp him as a Bais RAjput.^ This Harsha 

Vardhana ruled from Kashmir to Assam, from Nepal to the Narbada. But 
that he was not paramount is shown by other authority, which records his 
defeat by one of th4 several kings called Vikrarnaditya.^ As daicribed by Hwen 
Thsang, Kanauj is a city extending for 3^ miles along the western bank of the 
Ganges. Its breadth is about three-quarters of a mile, and its limits are 


Hwen Thsang. 


^Thornton’s Gazetteer, art. “Kanauj”; Elphinstone IV, chapter i, note 119. ’Tho 

correct transliteration of Fei-she is Vaisya. But General Cunningham suggests that this 
is a mere mistake for Vaisa or Bais. f Inscriptions of the Chulukya or fcioiarikhi Kajas 

of Kalyan, (juoled by authority mentioned in preceding note. 






clearly defined by strong walls and deep ditches. The two stupas of Asoka an 
still standing, and so is a third and smaller temple containing the hair and nail 
of Buddha. The other important sights were a memorial monument to tli( 
four Buddhas, and the buildings whose probable positions were fixed by tin 
archaeological surveyor 

With the opening of the tenth century Kanauj began to attract the attentior 
,, , , of Arab travellers and geographers. Notices of the 

place have survived from the pens of Ibn Haukal. 
Almasaudi, and Abu Zaid. The last quotes an earlier authority, named Ibn 
Wahh&b ; the first mentions Kanauj as the chief city of India, By this time 
a Hindu dynasty had succee^^d the Buddhists. In 1017, when Mahmud 
of Ghazni approached Kanauj, if he saw there a city which raised its head to 
the skies, which in strength and structure might justly boast to have no 
equal.*’^ But Mahmud’s own impressions have been preserved in a,le1^ter to tlie 
governor of Ghazni. Here,” he writes, there are a thousand edifices firtii 
as the faith of the faithful, most of them marble, besides innumerefcle temples. 
Nor is it likely that this city has attained its present condition but at tlie 
expense of many millions^gj denaria. Nor could such another bo constructed 
under a period of two centuries.”^ 

The race of the Rajput king who subinitted to Mahmud is a matter of 

mere speculation. Sir Henry Elliot suggests that lie 

MahmQd of Ghazni. n K ' n i n • i . v 

was a uahrwar; General Uunniiigliam that he was a 

Tomar. It is^almost as doubtful whether or not lys name was Jaipal. But 

it is certain that, in spite of two later expeditions (1022-32) which MahmiiJ 


led to his assistance, he was defeated and slain by a Chandel Raja of Kaliiijar. 
About thirty years later (1052) Kanauj was conquered by Chandradeva the 
Rathor; and the only king whose name has survived from the interval was 


i'-i i 


Jaichandra Rathor. 


one Maha Pal. 

The fifth and last iniibarch of the Rathor (fy^asty was the renowned 
Jg^handfa, whose deeds have ^survived in tlie epic of 
Chand Bardai. At Kanauj he celebrated the hoise-sacri- 
fice, the sign of universal supremacy. At Kanauj his willing daughter was 
carried off in open day by Prithiviraja, Chauhan king of Delili. The 
Ban&phar heroes, ^Alha and Udal, resisted the elopement in vain. But in 
1 19.3-94 both Chauluins and Rathors fell before the blast of Musalman in- 
vasion. After a vain attempt to defend Kanauj, Jaichandra was driven 
eastwards, being drowned or slain near Benares. 

^ Brigg’b Furiebta. ^ Ibid. 
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The Muslim empire once established at Dehli, Kananj finds frequent 
historical notice. In 1234 its garrison is temporarily 
removed to take part in an expedition against Kalinjar. 
In 1244 Jaldl-ud-din of the’ imperial family is appointed governor, and a 
few years later there are signs of a Hindu insurrection in the neighbourhood. 
In 1340 Muhammad Tughlak lays waste the country “from Kariauj to 
D^ilamau,” and in 1346 he again encamps in the suburbs. How Kanauj had 
by this time decayed is shown by Ibn Batuta of Tangiers, who describes it as 
“ a small town.” Kanauj and Dfilamaii are again chastised in 1392, and Kanauj 
alone in 1393-94. Before the end of the fourteenth century the towmhad 
become part of the newly established kingdom of Jaunpur, and from 1400 to 
1479 it became the scene of constant struggles between that power and Dehli.^ 
Between 1401 and 1405 it acknowledged as its kijig Mahmud, ex-emperor 
of Dehli. But Jaunpur once more obtained possession and kept it for nearly 
75 years. ^ 

In 1488, after the destruction of the Jaunpur kingdom, the emperor 
Sikandar defeats his rebellious brother Barbak near, Kanauj. From 1526 to 
1528 the city remained a bone of contention botween tlie emperor Bdbar and 
the Afghan adherents of the dynasty which lie liad superseded. But tlieso 
struggles were as nothing beside those which raged between Babar’s son 
Itumiiyun and otlicr rebels (1530-40). First was suppressed a disturbance 
raised by Humayuri’s cousins, the Mirzas; next Humnyiiii was iliimself sup- 
pressed by the Afghan Shor Slijih. Tho fight in which the latter proved 
finally victorious took place in llardoi, but is often called the battle of 
Kanauj. Taking tho city and district from fehah Muhammad Farmuli, 
Shir’s grandson bestowed it on Sarmast Khun (1553). When the so-called 
Mughal empire had been restored, Kanauj once more became the centre of con- 
flicts between tlic emperor, ^hd rebels. In 1566 and the following year Akbar 
suppresses disturbances, leaving Kanauj to enjoy a I6ug peace. In 1592 the 
drunkard Muzaffar Husain Mirza is for a short time governor; and in 1596 tho 
Institutes of Akbar show Kanauj as the head-quarters of a pargana and district. 
We are informed by the same authority that Kanauj has a copper 

coinage; and a brick fort, vvliicli was probably built by Sher Shali.^ 

In the following reign (1005-27) of Jahdiigir Mirza Abd-ur-Rahirn and 
Mirfiu of Pihfmi were appointed governors; while Nawdb Dalel or Dilawar, 
and probably Raja Makraiid Rai, were appointed by Shahjahaii (1628-58). 
It was Makrand Rai who, in order that the hallowed water of the Ganges might 

^ Sitpra p. 149. 

38 


1 Supra pp. 140-41. 
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once more flow beneath Kanauj, cut the Khanta n&la between that river and 
.the K&li nadi.' In 1720 the government was granted to Kaim, son of Muham- 
mad, first NawSb of Farukliabad; but it was afterwards conferred in successiou 
on several Hindus, including Raja Giridhar Bahadur and the Bhadauriya Raja. 
In 1736, Nawab Muhammad, who had become practically independent, objected 
to the appointment of infidels. The result was the grant of Kanauj to liim- 
self. ‘ He at some later time bestowed its government on his ennobled slave 
Shamsher or Scimitar Khdn. 

About 1749j after the death of his son Kdim, the Nawab of Oudh annexed 
the city and district. It was probably in Kaim\s reign that Kanauj was 
visited by the Jesuit Tieffcnthaler. He found it about a mile long and half a 
mile in breadth. In 1750 the Oudh governor Raja Naval R4i was defeated 
by Nawab Ahmad, the brother of Kaim, and Kanauj once more passed into 
the hands of the Bangash dynasty. But two years later it was nominally, and 
in 1769 actually, ceded to the Marhattas. * They again gave place in 1774-75 
to the Nawab of Oudh, who appointed the eunucli Almas Ali governor. 
At the close of this eighteenth century Kanauj was visited by tlie Rev. Mr. 
Tennafit, who as usual in describing the Oudh territories draws rather a dismal 
picture. 

^^For many miles before you enter the present town,” he writes, ‘'you 
travel through jungles interspersed with small fields of tobacco that consist 
of brickdust #nd mortar. To remove all doubt tliat the rubbish consists of 
the remains of a town, walls and broken gateways here and there raise their 
heads in defiance of time. The greatest part of the standing buildings are 
ruinous, uninhabited, rent, and tottering to decay. The few poor people now 
in the place accommodate tlicinselvos under mud huts buttressed up against 
the old walls.^ Not a great many buildings arc entire. Whole mountains of 
unshapely ruins meet your eye in every direction upon a space of ground much 
larger than the site of London.” / 

About the same time came another English visitor, the artist Daniell; 
and in the year (1801), when his first engraving of Kanauj was published, 
that city was cetled to the English. Lord Valcntia, who inspects it in 1803, 
remarks that tlie fort has a brick rampart which, though seemingly of no great 

* P. 17, * “So, in those domes where Caesars once held sway, 

Defaced by time and UHtering in decays 
There in the ruins, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed.’* 

These lines were clearly running in Mr. Tennant’s mind. The statement made a few lines 
later, that the ruins covered a space larger than the site of London, was probably a gross 
exaggeration even in his time. 
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antiquity, is ruinous. Major Thorn tells us that at the time of the Marhatta 
^ar (1805) the Ganges had receded but two miles east of the city, and that 
on its banks, below that city, tigers might still be shot. 

Kanauj was transferred from Cawnpore to this district in the first year 
of the present reign (1837). The only important event in its later history 
was the great rebellion, during which its talisili was plundered. 

Kanauj, a pargana and tahsil with head-quarters at Miran-ki-Sarai, is 
bounded on the east and north-north-east by the Ganges, which divides it 
from tahsil Bilgram of Hardoi; on tlie west-north-west by tahsil Chhibramau; 
on the south by tahsils Tirwa of this district and Bilhaur of C^vvnpore. The 
whole boundary with Tirwa is supplied by the Isan river ; a short distance of 
that with Chhibr&mau by the Kali nadi. The frontier with Hardoi is the 
deep stream for the time being of the Ganges. Tahsil Kanauj had by the 
latest official statement (1878) a total area of 186 square miles and 365 acres; 
by the latest census (1872), a total population of 117,141 inhabitants; and in 
1878-79 a total land-revenue of Rs. 2,02,868. But of alHhcse matters details will 
be given hereafter. The tahsil contains 277 estates, distributed over 233 of 
the revenue divisions known as villages {maitza), the average area of the latter 
being 512 4 acres.^ 

Kanauj may be broadly divided into two tracts: the uplands {hdngcbr) 

Physical and agricultu- Ganges and the lowlands 

ral features. (/:ac/ioAa) beneath it. The former rise as a rule not 

much more than thirty feet above the latter. Uplands and lowlands are in 
fact merely upper and lower terraces of the same great Gangetic plain. The 
tahsil has no trigonometrical survey pillars to record its heights. ^ But 
those heights are too uniform to admit of any sudden elevation which might 
even by courtesy be styled a hill. 

The uplands occupy the bulk of the tahsil; and these again are cleft into 
two natural divisions by tlie Kali nadi. The river 
winds across them cast-south-eastwards or parallel to 
the Ganges cliff, and descends through that cliff into the lowlands. The sandy 
tract north of the Kali, betwixt it and the cliff, is known as the Dundwdri. 
The remainder of the uplands, which are about three times as largo, lie south 
of the Kali and constitute the watershed between that river and tlic Isan. 
The main features of tliis watershed have found description in the article on 
the adjoining tahsil Chhibr^imau. To cither Kiili or Isan, in the west of the 

^ These arc the figures of 1878 ; but since that year two vilinges, Azmatpur .and Siughpur> 
have been washed away by the Gauges. 
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tahsil^ several largo watercourses convey the surplus Waters of Tfilgram lagoons. 
Chief of these is perhaps the Gori n&li, an affluent of the latter river. lu 
many parts of the uplands water lies 60 feet below the surface. 

In the moist alluvial lowlands it is otherwise. The kachoha tract was 

many centuries ago the bed of the Ganges. It is 
Lowlands, . i . . . . i , 

still more or less subject to inundation by that river 

and its narrow wells or waterpits tap the pure element at a depth of eight feel 
or less. The soil is everywhere sandy — so sandy and unstable that the sidet 
of the waterpits must often be sloped at a considerable angle. The lowland.^ 
consist of two promontories jutting from the old cliff into the modern be(j 
of the Ganges. The first and smallest has a base extending from the north- 
western corner of the tahsil to a point just above Jalesar-ghfit. The base of tlu 
second, which is by comparison very large, reaches from a mile or two below 
JKusumkhor-gluU a mile or two above Mahdi-gliAt. Through it, near the 
foot of the old cliff, the Kali nadi wanders on to join the Ganges; and where 
the Ganges is reached the kachoha strip ci^s. But even where no kaclioli? 
tract exists, a narrow fringe of land intervenes between the cliff aiul 

the river. This fringe (katri) is in places cultivable during the dry season. 

The natural classification of soils depends, in tahsil Kanauj as eleswhor.'^ 
on the degree to which sand or clay predominates in 
the universal Gangctic loam. When the sand prevails, 
the mould is known as b/nir or pdpur; when the clay, as mattiydr; wlien ncithei 
is very distinctly predominant, as simple loam or diimat. Tho settlement returns 
showing the proportions of those different soils are by the settlement officer 
himself stigmatized as untrustworthy. But their untrustworthincss is a matter 
of a little importance, for the natural composition of soil is here of no account 
compared with its artificial advantages. On the uplands prevails the artificial divi- 
sion of each village into a highly manured (yariMyri), slightly manured (mdnjha)^ 
and unmaniired (barhet, hdr) group of fields.^ But of these groups, the first is 
most familiar ; and in the lowlands, where dread of flooding prevents so liberal an 
application of manure, it is tho only one which is known at all. Another artificial 
classification is that which divides tho land into watered, irrigable, and dry. 

The crops which these soils produce in tho largest quantities are, at the, 
autumn harvest, bdjra and joar inillots, arhar and moth 
pulses, indigo and cotton. If the area under each oi 

^See pp. 10 and 11 and articles on tahsils Chhibrdmau, Far ukha had, ami Kdimganj, Mr. Klliot* 
at first doubted whether in this tahsU there \vas any practical dilTcrence between the ^mdnjh 
and harhet zones. But he corrected bis conclusion in the rent rate report on pargana Chhibra 

xnau. 


Soils. 


Crops. 
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thes® gfowthfl were roughly stated in thousands of acres, vve should obtain for 
b^jra a result of 18|, forjoaroflS, for indigo of 9J, for cotton of 7^, for 
arhar of and for moth of 1^. Adopting the same form of estimate for the 
ateas under the spring crops, wo have barley 50, wheat 28f, poppy 5^, 
gram or chick-poa 2^, and barley mixed with wheat ] f , Sugarcane, which 
occupies the land all the year round, would bo represented by the figure 
41.1 It is grown chiefly on the highly manured gauhani zones of lowland 
villages. « 

The manufactures of Kanauj city were detailed in the last article ; but be- 
Trade and communica- 8*^^^ these and its crops, the tahsil has no important 
tions. products to boast. Weekly markets are held at all 

the principal towns or villages, Kanauj, Miran-ki-Sarai, Kusiimkhor, Jalalabad, 
Miydnganj, and Daipur. But the marts just outside the frontier at Thatia, 
Tirwa, Tdlgrain, and Gursaliaiganj, attract a certain portion bf the produce. 
With roads to transport that produce the tahsil is very fairly provided. Enter- 
ing at the south-eastern corner, th^ metalled Grand Trunk Boad passes nortli- 
westwards across the tract, tap[)ing^|firdn-ki-Sarai and Jahllabad. Along this 
splendid highway will soon travel the Cawnporo and Farukbabad Light Rail- 
way, with stations at Mirdn-ki-Sarai and Fatelipur. The road is crossed at a 
small place named Makrandnagar by a second-class or uninetalled line from 
Tirwa to Kanauj ; and at Kanauj this lino crosses auotlior of the same class 
from Mayura-ghdt on the Ganges to Makanpur in Cawnpore. At Mahdi-ghat 
a third highway of the same class starts to pass Miyanganj and join the Grand 
Trunk Road at Jaganoatdl. Those principal roads are fed by a network of 
about ei^^-ht third-class and two fourth-class uninetalled lines. Tho tahsil 
contains at Sharifapur, Saraiya, and other places, several quarries of 
nodular limestone for the repair of its one metalled highway. Additional 
trade-routes are provided by the Ganges and, in tho rains, by the Kali 
uadi, which tho Khanta nalo cut has reinforced with the waters of tho larger 
river. 


According to 
Population. 


the census of 1872, Kanauj contained 502 inhabited villages, 
of which 361 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 123 be- 
tween 200 and 500 ; .32 between 500 and 1,000 ; one 


between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 4 between 2,000 and 3,000. The one town con- 


taining more than 5,000 inhabitants was Kanauj, with its population of 17,093. 
The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 117,141 souls (53,278 


^ Abbreviated from a table at p. U of the settlement report. But such rcturua can seldom 
claim even approximate accuracy. 
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female^), giving 558 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 100,617 Hindus, of whom 45,451 were females; 16,523 Musalmfin? 
(7,827 females), and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongsi 
the four groat classes, the census shows 42,891 Brahmans (6,027 females) 
6,048 Kdjputs (2,442 females), and 3,619 Baniyas (1,63& females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in ‘Uhe other castes” of the returns, 
which show a total of 78,059 souls (35,346 females). The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions are the Kanaujia (ll,923),^Sanddh, Dabi,^ and Ojlia. The Baj- 
puts belong to the Baghel (1,489), Gaur (606), Rathor (34), iSongarh (210), 
Chanhan (463), Bais(521), Tomar (88), Bhadauria (132), Cbandel (182), 
Katehriya (45), Gaharwar (323), Ponwar (104), Kachhvv4ha (110), Sombansi 
(124), Ujijayiui, Solankhi, Raghubansi, Raikwdr, and Gahlot clans ; tlio 
Baniyas to the Ajudhyabdsi (127), Agarwal, Saraogi, Audliia, Dhiisar, Uiu- 
mar, and Ghosi sub-divisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in num- 
ber one thousand souls each are the Kayath (1,591), Chamar (14,883), Haj- 
jum (2,190), Kachlu (6,109), Bharbhunja (1,211), Teli (2,055), Dhuna (1,998), 
Kahar (2,986), Ahir (8,007), Gadariya (4^804), Kisan (5,853), Dhobi (1,561), 
Barhai (1,554), Lobdr (1,508), Mali (1,186), Kumhar (1,100), Kori (3,932), 
and Knrrni (7,131). The following have less than one thousand members 
each:— Kalal, Joshi, Sonar, Tamboli, Bari, Bbaf, Khakrob, Chak, Nat, Babe- 
liya, Nuniya, Bairya, Radha, Halwai, Gosain, Khatri, Sadh, Mallali, Jogi, and 
Arakh. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs ( 9,480),^. Sayyids 
(1,155), Pathans (3,131), and Mughals (138), or remain unspecified. ^ 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics, collected at the 
same census. J’rom these it ap])ear3 that of the 
male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 


Occupations. 


age), 469 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and 
the like ; 3,210 to the domestic class, which includes servants, harbors, 
sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,240 to the commercial class, comprising bunkers, 
carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 24,552 to the agricultural class ; 6,810 
to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 4,680 persons 
returned as laborers and 532 as of no specified occupation. Taking the 
total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,157 as 
landholders; 64,804 as cultivators; and 50,180 as engaged in occupations 
unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, wliich are con- 
fessedly imperfect, show 2,82 1 males as able to read and write out of a total 
male population numbering (53,863 souls. 

* This is probably iuloudtd for UuOc, a title borne by one of the Kanaujia clans. 
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In making proposals for the current assessment of land-revenue, Mr. 0. A. 

, , , Elliott compares somewhat as follows the past and pro- 

yyrea and land-revenue. xi ^ i m ^ ^ 

sent areas or the tahsil : - 


Period of measurement. 

1 

Unassessable 
(chiefly bar- 
ren land). 

As$es8able. 

Culturablc. Cultivated. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Professional revenue survey (1838-39) 

22, 65 

26,419 

70,734 

1,19,308 

Unskilled settlement survey (18C3-G4) 

13,270 

12,198 

92,563 

1,18,031 

Difference 

- 8,885 

-14,221 

-1-21,829 

- 1/277 


•The figures of tho later or settlement survey profess to bo approximate 
only ; but that they are sufficiently accurate for oiir present purpose is shown 
by tho fact that their total area falls but 1,374 acres below that of the latest 
official statement. The most striking point of the table just given is the great 
increase of cultivation. Of the later cultivated area, 47,862 acres are returned 
as watered. 

The general principles on which Mr. Elliott framed tho assessment now in 
force have been elsewhere^ described once for all. Suffice it to say that he 
divided the tahsil into four circles of assessment, w., (1) the Dundvvari, (2) 
the villages on the bank of the Isan, (3) tho remainder of the uplands, and 
(4) the Iji^choha or lowlands. These all, however, resolved themselves into 
two greali divisions, a lowland and an upland. And the rent-rates which Mr. 
Elliott assumed for tho difFeront soils of these divisions were as follows : — 


Uplands. 

Lowlands. 


Rent per 


Rent per 

Class of soil. 



Class of soil. 




Bfgha. 

Acre. 


Bigha. 

Acre. 


Ha a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Kb. a. p. 

Gauhdni ... 

6 0 0 

10 8 0 

Watered 

3 0 0 

5 4 0 

Irrigated, 1st class 

4 8 0 

7 13 0 




„ 2nd „ 

3 0 0 

6 4 0 

Irrigable 

2 0 0 

3 8 0 

iJry, Ist class ... 

2 0 0 

3 8 0 




2Dd „ 

1 0 0 

1 12 0 

Dry 

1 0 0 

1 12 0 


The rent-rate has been shown per pakka hlgha as well as per acre, becanso 
the former standard is the only one understood by the people. It was, moreover, 

1 Pp. 100-102. 
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the only one employed by Mr. Elliott in his rentrrate tables for other parganas. 
It amonnts to 4^tha of ah acre. 

Applied to the assossablo area, the assumed rates gave the whole tahsil 
gross rental of Rs, ^,00,8(>9 ; and deduced from that sum at 50 per cent., tlie 
demand would have reached Rs, 2,00,434. But in the actual process of assess- 
ment village by village, it was unoKp^odly found that the rates could be raised 
rather than reduced. The result was a revenue of Rs. 2,06,080, which 1ms 
since, however, been lowered by Rs. 3,212. As at first imposed, it showed an 
increase of 3'7 per cent, on the expiring revenue (Rs. 1,98,629). Its incidence 
per acre was Re. 1-10-10 on the total, Re. 1-15-5 on the assessable, ftrid ]{a. 
2-6 7 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring demand had fallen 
at tlie rate of Rs. 2-5-2 per aero. Though not yet formally sanctioned. by 
Government, the new revenue has been in force since the autumn of J869. 

The cesses levied in addition to the land-revenue for police, roads, other 

district establishments, and village-accountants’ foes. 
Cesses. ^ ^ ’ 

hero reached Rs. 30,468. They wore assessed as 

usual on untaxed as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per oent. 

for accountants’ foes and 10 per cent, for tho other expenses. 

The landlords who pay tho revenue belong chiefly to small unconnected 
tribes. But tho Baghel Rajputs, tho Brahmans, and 
%\ie K/iyaths may be mentioned as the i)rincipal j)ro- 
prietors. The ])ossossions of the Baghels are swollen by a domain of 28 vil- 
lages, Ixdonging to a single owner, the Raja of Tirwa, No analysis of tenures 
is given by th(5 rent-rate or setthwent reports ; but wo arc told that^tho pro- 
portion of ininiiUdy subdivided pnttlddri estates is not specially large, and tho 
zaminddri properties may therefore be held to prevail as elsewhere. Of tho 
cultivated area, 11 per cent, is tilled by tho proprietors themselves, with «aii 
average home-farm of 7*39 acres each. To what extent and at what price land 
c-hanged hands during the term (1839-69) of tho last settlement may bo shown 
thus : — 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years' purchase 
of revenue. 




lis. 

Rs. 

Ks. a. p. 


Mbrtgage 


14.G47 

28,619 

1,50,746 

10 4 8 

6*4 

Private sale 

* t*. 

18,276 

34,1(3 

1,50,360 

8 3 0 

4*4 

Public auction 

... 

18,039 

27,783 

1,08,796 

6 0 6 

3*9 
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Tie , number of alienations was therefore very higli^ while the price of land 
was very low. Almost 156 entire villages passed to new owners. The expla- 
nation 43an only be found in the unusual severity during its earlier years of the 
last assessment But it must also be mentioned that^ whether from improvi- 
dence or other causes, the proprietary body is very poor. During the term of 
the expired settlement, the only work q^'-public utility built in the tahsil by a 
landholder was a single masonry well. But the widow who so recklessly built 
it near a favourite temple became bankrupt directly afterwards.^ 

No less poverty seems to exist amongst the tenantry. Amongst the latter 
nd tenant community Chamirs, Ahirs, Kachhis, and Kisans predomi- 

nate. Of the cultivation 73 percent, is held by tenants 
with rights of occupancy and 16 by tenants-aUwill. During the currency of 
the last settlement, the numbers and holdings of the former class increased as 
usual ; and as usual the resident occupancy tenant has a larger average hold- 
ing (4 85 acres) than any other form of cultivator. The rental paid by tenants 
to landlords was at settlement returned as Rs. 3,54,635. But this sum, which 
includes the imaginary rent of lauds tilled by the proprietors themselves, must 
not be confused with the higher rental asmmed for purposes of assessment. The 
average rent per acre seems to have fallen from Rs, U8*-4 at the last settlement 
to Rs. 4-1-2 at this ; bdt during the past few” years there has been a strong re- 
cuperative tendency. Mr. Klliott remarks that. lh 0 occupancy tenants pay 
higlier rents than the tenants-at-vvill. The averag^e rent-rate of the former is 
doubtless higher. But it is so because the former hold more of tho best soils, 
and hive on those soils a larger proportion of their holdings.^ 

Enough remains of tho early history of its capital to show us that tahsil 
Kanauj must have been colonized by Aryans more 
History, tribal and fiscal. twelve centuries before tho end of the twelfth cen- 

tury. Yet it is with the end of tho twelfth century that the traditions of Aryan 
colonizations begin. The hero who rooted out the aboriginal Bhyars is said to 
have been King Jaichand Rathor ; while the tirst reputed Hindu settlers were 
those Rajputs who aided him with their swords, those Brahmans who helped 
him with prayers. 

One hundred and tw”enty-two villagOvS fell as booty to the Eiijputs ; and 
chief amongst these warriors were the Baghels or tiger 
RAjputcolonies. Baghels. Baghelkhand. Theso were divided into two 

clans, the Mahl^na and the Itohtana. Their leader Bhaun I artab and his son 

>Mr. Elliott’s rent-rate report. “Mr. C. H, Cro.tliwaite’s review of Mr. Evans’ settle 

merit report. 
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Baikawars* 


8an^&tn settled in Anogi and acquired 31 mauzas. Of these all, inolhding 
Anogi, are still held by their descendants ; but we have already seen that a 
single descendant, the R^‘a of Tirwa, has absorbed the lion’s share. Next in 
^ importance were the RaikawArs, led from Jambu by 
their chief Jainni ISingh. Founding Kusnmkhor, ha 
named it after his wife Kusuin ; and hit descendants spread over 21 villages, 
of which oniy shares in five are left to them. The Ciiamargaurs and Chandels 
Chamargau.s and Chan- hoth overlapped from Cawnpore at some time after the 
reign of Jaichand. The former, led by one Raipil 
jSingh of the N^r family, acquired 13 villages, whereof all have been lost ^ his 
descendants. Lost likewise have been the two villages which the latter Chained 
under Baryar Singh, of the Shiurajpur stock. According, however, to Cawn- 
pore pedigrees, the founder of the Chandel colony in Kanaiij was named, not 
Baryar, but Sabhajit. 

The Ujenas or Ujjayinis are another instance of the disappearance of the 
Ujenas, Pomars, and original Rajput settlers. Their ancestor, Udit Singh, 
Gahrwfirs. migrated from Ujjain,^ and his descendants won li) 

villages. They now hold but small shares of twm, Chauri and Bansaraman. 
To the same small figure have been reduced the possessions of the Pomars, 
once lords of 15 mauzas. Their ancestor, Jagat Deo of the Bashishfc gotra^ 
came over from Uh&rAuagar some 14 generations or 450 years ago. The 
Gahrwars of the Kasyap and BharadchvAj gutras once held six villages ; but 
except a share held in one village by the former clan, all their lands have 
passed to otlier owners. The reputed founder of this Kasyap colony was 
one Akhaicb^nd, who migrated some seven centuries ago from a place called 
Bijaipur Maro, probably in Mirzapur. 

The remaining Rajput settlements have always been small. Coming from 

Other Rijput settle- Malosi, the Gahlot Rai Naniyan conquered one village 

(Marariya), where his remote offspring still flourish. 

The Raghubansis of the Kausil gotra yet retain a share in one of the two 

villages obtained ten generations ago by their ancestor Amrit Ram of Oiidh. 

From Oudh, too, came as usual the progenitor of the Baises, Gogman. 

Miorrating from Daundia Khera, he took possession of Gograpur, which h :^ 

descendants in the seventeenth generation still hold. Here, as elsewhere, 

the Bais custom of retaining minstrels (Bh6t) to chant their history renders 

their pedigrees exceptionally complete if not trustworthy. 

' This iwas not necessarily the place so named in Malwa. Kashipur and other places in thei§ 
provinces have been called Ujjain. 
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The Brahmans retain in part or whole 10 of the 16 villages which they received 

from the great and bounteous Jaichand. They belong 
Brahmans. , i 

however, to aitrerent clans, whereof none is very ndmer- 

ous* Another village was bestowed by Jaichand on the ywasi-Br^hman Bhats ; 

and two more on the Lodhas, who, though now husbandmen^ were at that timo 

probably hunters. r 

Of the settlements which took place after the Muslims had extinguished 

Kiy ths Jaichand’s power, the most ancient seems to have been 

that of the Sribastab K4yaths. They assert that their 

ancestoit- Ganesh R&o five hundred years ago obtained 11 vilbgos from the 

emj^o^ of Dchli, His fifth descendant, Kirat Singh, was appointed by Akbar 

(1556-1603) Kdnilnyo or registrar of the pargana. These Srib4stabs were of 

the K4syap gotra. But in later times one Basant Rdi of the Bharaddwdj clan 

received an imperial grant of other 12 villages. And his third descendant, too, 

was appointed akaniingoby Alamgfr (1658-1707). Five villages are still held 

by the Kasyap Sribastabs. The only other noteworthy colonies were those of 

the Bukhari Sayyids and Sadiki Shaikhs. The former obtained 11 villages, 

the latter 16 ; but all have passed to other owners. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596) Kanauj-ba-Haveli is the head-quarters 

parganah of the district and government so called. The suffix to its namo 

shows it to have been the tract surrounding a fortr^s ; and we are indeed told 

that there was then a brick stronghold at its capital. Its state rental was 

61,768 rupees (24,70,743 dams). The best remembered rulers of the parganah 

and government in later times were Ndwab Dalel or Dilawar Khdn, appointed 

governor {Nazim) by Shahjahdn (1628-58) ; Raja Naval. Rai Kdyath, appointed 

by Safdar Jang (1750) ; and Miy^an Almas Ali, ap{v>iated by Asaf-ud- 

daula (1775-97). Himself the founder of Sh aha bad in Hardoi, Dalel Khan 

was the brother of that Nawdb Bahadur Khdii who founded Shahjalidnpur. 

Sbdhabad is said to have l^en peopled by emigrants from this parganah ; and 

in Kanauj city the builder of Shahjahaupur erected several buildings. Naval 

Rai was a Saksena Kaynth from the adjoining district of Etawab ; and the 

crowning event of his life, his struggle with Nawab Ahmad Bangash, has been 

described elsowhered Almas Ali was the founder of Miyanganj, where he 

built a fort and cantonments. To him the Bishaugarh and lirwa families owe 

their present position and possessions. 

From what has been just said of its governors, it will 1)0 seen that tahsil 

Kanauj has during the past two centuries been subject to more than the usual 

) Supra pr . 1 C I ' 6 iJ. 
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succession of dynasties. From the hands of the Dehli emperors it passed into 
those of Nawdb Muhammad Bangash (1713-43) ? on the death of his son K&im 
it was seized by the Naw&b of Oudh. In 1750 it was reconquered by his 
son Ahmad, From Ahmad it passed to the Marhattas, and from the Marhattas 
(1774-75) again to the Nawdbs of Oudh. By Oudh it was in 1801 ceded to the 
East India Company, now represented by the Empress of India. At first in- 
cluded in the Cawnporo district, it became in 1837 a part of this. The demands 
assessed ou the tahsil at succeeding British settlements of land-revenue have 
been, at the first, Rs. 2,02,290 ; at the second, Rs. 2,01,250 ; at the third, 
Rs. 2,23^743 ; at the fourth, Rs. 2,45,656 ; at the fifth, Rs. 2,15,960; and at the 
revision of the fifth, Rs. 2,02,209. The demand of the next or current assess- 
ment has been above examined. The yearly revenue has not shown a perma- 
nent increase of a thousand rupees since cession. 

Khairnaqar, a village of pargana Tirwa Thatia, lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges Canal, about 40 miles south-south-east of Fatebgarh. Two un- 
metalled third-class roads, one passing southwards fr6m Tirwa, tho other 
south-westwards from Thatia, cross just outside it, the same canal bridge fur- 
nishing a means of transit to both. The population of the main site is 897 ; 
but by including that of fifteen outlying hamlets, the census (1872) raises the 
figure to 2,748. 

In the main street, which has a fiiir number of shops, markets are held on 
Wednesdays and Sundays. At these meetings there is some trade in grain and 
cloth. But Khairnagar is not a rich village, and the house-tax formerly levied 
under Act XX. of 1866 has been abolished. Tho place still rejoices in a 
brick castle, and elementary {halkabandi) school. 

Once held by Gahlot Rajputs, Khairnagar was bought by tho Kachhwaha 

Rotan Singh, who oamo hithor from over the Jumna. 

Historj, . T 

At this time the village would seem to have been long 

deserted ; for on the old eminence {khera^ which formed its site. Rptan 

built the existing castle. From this stronghold he extended his power ovet* 

six surrounding villages; and during their brief rule (1769-75) the Marhattas 

assessed the domain as a separate barony (taalluka) at a revenue of Rs. 3,255. 

But almost the whole of Rotan’s acquisitions, were sold for arrears of revenue 

in 1841-42, and, except in Khairagarh itself, his descendants are landless. 

Khakhatmau, a parganah of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded on the south- 

^ . east and north-east by tahsils Bilgram and Sh^h- 

Boundancs, area, &c. , ® 

abad of Hardoi; on the north-west by pargana Amrit- 
pur of its own tahsil; on the, south-west by the Ganges, which severs it from the 
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headquarters tahsil; and on the south by parganah Paramnagar of its own 
tahsil. Its form 'is pentagonal but its south-eastefn and north-western sides 
are almost twice as long as any others. Its total area, by the latest official 
statement (1878), was 33 square miles and 37 acres; its total population by 
the census (1872) 17,374 souls. But of both area and population details will 
be given hereafter. The total number of villages is 47, and of estates 55, 
the average size of the former being 450 acres. 

The physical and agricultural properties of Kluikhatmau are those 
Fhypical and agricultu- described in the article on its enclosing tahsil, Aligarh, 
ral features. Through its north-eastern extremity the R-iiiiganga 

flows on . .into Hardoi. The parganah is watered not only by some ^of the 
channels allready named as connecting that river with the Ganges, but by a 
loop of the R&mganga called the Bakhta nc41a. Issuing from the main stream 
in Khakhatmau, this passes southwards into Oudh. 

The 1st class or metalled Rohilkhand Trunk Road cros.sos the western 

Comraunicationa and comer of the parganah; but Khakhatmau is provided 
irade. also with a network of 3rd class unmetalled ways. 

One, that from Aligarh to Paramnagar, spans it from north to south. Another, 
travelling north-eastwards from Ghatiaghat to Shaliabad in Oudh, crosses 
the first at Dahlia, and the Ramganga at Karhauli-ghat. A third quits the 
first at Bahadurpur, and on its way westwards into Amritpur crosses the 
second. There are besides three 4th class roads or cart-tracks, two passing 
eastwards from Ghatiya-ghat and Dahlia, and the third northwards from the 
former place. All leave the pargana. The principal villages, all on roads, 
and some boasting markets, are Dahlia, Bahadurpur, Kaliyaiipur, and Jethauli. 
The manufactures are those of saltpetre, coarse sugar, coarser cloth, and 
vessels of the baser metals. But the two latter are also imported in exchange 
for the one great staple of Khakhatmau, its agricultural raw produce. 

The parganah is not in fact a rich one. Here, as elsewhere in the Aligarh 
tahsil, the houses are much poorer than one often sees 
Population, uplands west of the Ganges. The lower classes, 

if not the whole population, are worse clothed and perhaps worse fed. But 
if poor, they have at least the proverbial redeeming virtue of being honest. 
In nine villages out of ten Mr, Elliott found them singularly truthful and ^ 
straightforward — more like the Oudh men than those of the Diiab. 

According to the census (1872) the parganah contained 65 inhabited vil- 
lages, of which 29 had less than 200 inhabitants; 26 between 200 and 500; and 
10 between 600 and 1,000. The total population numbered, as already 
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nicntion€rcl,17,374souls(7,593fetnale3),givmg526 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 16,940 Hindiis, of whom 7,893 were females; 
and 434 Musalmins (200 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,085 BrAhmans (963 females); 3,662 
Rajputs (1,394 females); and 2 Baniyas ;’ whilst the great mass of the popula- 
tion is comprised in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 11,191 souls (5,036 females). The principal Brahman sub-division 
is the Kanaujiya (2,013.) The Rajputs belong to the Sombansi (3,202), 
R4thor (89), Gaur (7), Chauhan (60), Bais (15), Bhadauriya (36), Katehria 
(20), Gaharw^^r (34), Panwar (120), Chandel (1), and Solankhi clans. 
Those of the other castes which number more than one thousand souk 
each hre the ChamAr (3,200), KAchhi (2,222), Kahar (1,361), and Kisiia 
(1,747).^ The following have less than one thousand members each:— 
KAyath,‘\kajjam, Bharbhunja, Teli, Dhuna, Ahir, Gadariya, Kaldl, Dhobi, 
Barhai, Lohar, Sonar, MAli, Khdkrob; Kumhar, Kori, and Nuniya or 
Nonera. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (209) and 
Pathans (57). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the Same census. From these it appears that of the 

OccapatioDs. i i i i i 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years 
of age), 26 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 341 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 275 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the co-nvoyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 4,332 in agricultural operations; 382 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 827 persons returned as labourers 
and 99 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,279 as landholders, 9,715 as cultivators, 
and 5,380 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 148 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
91,781 souls. 

Of the estates in the parganah none is revenue-free. In discussing the 
current assesment of land-revenue Mr. Elliott thu? 

n revenue. classifies the past and present areas of Khakliat- 


Land-revenue. 


I The returns for this clas«, as well as for Musaimdns, are defective^ 
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Area classed as 

At the assessment 
of 1887. 

At therevision 
of assessment, 
1844. 

At measurement 
for the current 
aettlerneut, 
1864. 


i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres^ 

Unasskssable ••• (Barren, roads, &c.) 

3,219 

2,327 

4,064 

< Old fallow 

... 

1,352 

1.984 

1,831 

Assessable ••• < New fallow 


480 

371 

MS 

1 Cultivated 

••• 

12,440 

1 1,179 

15',«I0 

Total assessable 

... 

14,272 

13,634 

17,087 

f 

Grand Total 


17,491 

15,861 

21,161 


The total area last shown is within 6 acres of that by the new official 
statement. The increase of over 8 square miles which has taken place since 
J844 is probably due to Gangetic alluvion. Several tracts which were then 
in the bed of the river have, partly by deposit of silt, partly by deeper erosion 
of the channel itself, become raised above the usual water-level. Mr. Elliott 
observes that the increase of barren and fallow land is a ‘'mere matter of 
opinion and estimate.” The ouly land really barren is the sandy beds of rivers. 
But these rivers, as already shown,' change their beds from time to time. Of 
the total area, 33 per cent, is returned as watered. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. Elliott himself, whose 

general method of assessment has been discribed once for all.^ Enough here to 

mention that he divided the parganah into six chah or circles, namely — (1) 

the Ramganga, (2) the NAsa, and (3) the Ganges, lands situate along the 

banks of those three streams respectively; (4) the Gandhi or middle hhuv, lands 

around Gandhi village, east of the RAmganga. In this last division, which 

corresponds with the Serha and Gandhi circles of Amritpur, the hhikr or 

sandy mould differs totally from that usually found in the watershed of the 

Ganges and Jumna. “It is a soil well capable of improvement and grateful 

for manure. If taken in time it is easily worked up, but if it once gets dry 

it is as hard as rock, and no plough can break it(|* 

¥ 

1 Supra pp. 20-2J. * Pp. 101-102. 
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The soils of each circle and village, again, were divided into corresponding 
classes (hdr), more or less minutely sub-divided, and the rent-rate aalUmed for 
each class n\^y be shown as follows: — 


■■■ 

■■IIH 

^i^med rate of 

Circle. 


Assumed rate 



rent per pakka 

Class. 

per pakka 

MmHI 


blgha. 



bfgha. 

1 . Kim Ganga 

Gauhdn (2 class- 

From Ks. 6 (Ist 

S. Ganges 

Gauhan ( 8 

From Rs. 4-8 (ist 

(4,2 6 pakka 

es). 

class) to Rs. 3 

(IfiMpahka 

classes) . 

class) to Rs. 3 

bighas'). 


(2nd class). 

b(gkas). 


(Srd class). 


Loam ( 2 classes) 

From Rs. 2-10 (Ist 


Loam (3 c&si- 

From Rs. 4.8 



class) to R§. 2-4 


es). 

(Ist class) to 



(2nd class). 

From Rs. .3 (Is* 


Rs. 2-4 (3rd 
class). 



7'ardi ( „ classes) 


7flr<fi(8 class- 

From Rs. 3-6 (nt 



class) to Ke. l-i4 


eS). 

class) to He. 1-8 



(2nd class). 


(Srd class). 

1 


Kairi (3 classes) 

From Ke. 1-14 


Katri (3 class- 

From Re. 1-8 ( 1 st 



(1st class) to 


es). 

class) to He. 0-1 2 



Ro. 0-15 (3rd 
class). 


(3rd class). 



vSand (2 classes) 

From Re. l-U (Ut 

4. Middle 

G a \i h n (2 

From Rs.2-4(i.'st 



class) to Re. 1-2 

bhur of Gan- 

classes). 

class) to He l-u 



(2^d class). 

dhi (11,6 8 
pak ka bi- 

(2nd class). 

2. Na«n (2,532 

Gnulian (2 class 

From Ks. .3 (1st 

ghas). 

Sand (.3 class- 

From Re, i-u 

pakka bfgha^ 

es) 

class) to Rs. 2-4 

es). 

(Ist class) to 



(2u:l class). 



He. 1-2 (Mrd 






class). 

* , 1" 

■j 

Loam ( 3 classes) 

From Rs. .3 (let 



- -I 

class) to Ke. 1-14 




'f'* 1 


(3rd class). 





The meaning of i\\^ terms gaiihan, tardi and katri has been explaincul 
in the article on tahsil Aligarh. A pakka Ingha has already been defined as 
about four-sevenths of an acre. For any minuter details which may bo 
lequired, the rent-rate report itseir can be consulted. Suffice it to say, the 
assumed rate never diflfered in any startling degree from that ascertained to 
be actually paid, i • 

Sanctioned by the Board of Revenue and applied to the assessable area, 
the assumed rates gave the parganah a gross rental of Rs. 48,537. Deduced 
from that sum at 50 per cent., the demand would have reached Rs. 24,268. 
But it was actually fixed at Rs. 24,760, and later arrangements have reduced 
its amount to Rs. 24,072. As at first imposed it showed an increase of 5 9 
percent, on the expiring revenue (Rs. 23,389). Its incidence per acre was 
Re. 1-2-9 on the total, Re^l-7-0 on the assessable, and Re. 1-10-5 on the 

^ f'linted at p. 144 of the Seitlement Eeportf 1875. 
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cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rate of 
Be. 1-8-10 per acre. Tho\igli^not yet formally sanctioned by Government, the 
new revenue has been in provisional force since the autumn of,1871. The 

cesses for police, roads, village-accountant’s fees, and 
other local needs, here reached Rs. 3^714, or 15 per 

cent, on the demand. 

The landlords who pay the revenue arc chiefly Sombansi, Prani4r,and^j(5ais 

^ Rajputs, the clan first named prevailinn^. Both Som- 

Lancllord i . i 

bansis and Pramdrs, and specially the latter, hold large 
tracts in Hardof*^*^ Though most have houses in this parganah, few really live 
here. “This habit,” writes Mr. Elliott, “makes them very hard to get hold of; 
and whenever they are urgently wanted by our revenue officials, they are sure 
to bo deeply Interested 4n something or other that is going on in Hardpi.” Of 
proprietary tenures, the settlement and rent-rate reports give no classificSition ; 
but pattidiiri and bhaydchdra holdings seem unusually numerous. The host 
of small shares, held in different villages by members of the same clan, some-^ 
times prevents a landlord from really knowing \yhat his own possessions arc. 
Of the total cultivated area 21 per cent, is tilled by landlords themselves. To 
what extent land changed hands during the ternf (1837-71) of the last settle- 
ment, and at what price, may be seen from the following table: — 


Mode of transfer. 


Mortjrage 
Prirate sale 
Public auction 


Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

4,102 

4,232 

16,703 

4 8 2 

- 4,647 

6,013 

43,857 

9 7 0 

2,100 

2.912 

13,190 

6 4 6 


pur- 

bbase of 
- r«3tjenue. 


the total cultivated area, 57 per cent, is held by 
and tenant. x v 

tenants With rights of occupancy and 22 per cent, by 

tenants-at-will. The actual rental .paid by tenants to landlords was at settle- 
ment returned as Rs. 30,745, but this sum must not be confused with the ren- 
tal assumed for purposes of assessment. During the term of the last settle- 
ment rents rose by 24 per cent. 

Tradition points to the Bhyiirs as the aboriginal masters of Khiikhatmau, 

, Some thirteen generations, or from 350 to 400 years 

History, 


ago, they were expelled, it says, by the ancestors of 
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the existing Sombansi Bdjputs. The chief of thej^^ew colony was Randhir 
Singh, who came from Santanpur village in <'His descendants gradually 

spread over^e whole of this parganah, and pqt of this parganah into the ad- 
joining parts of Amritpur and Paramnagar. tDf the fifty-one estates which 
they once held, they have lost but three, and even in these they still are found 
as tenants. 

’ must have been less than a century after the appearance of the Som- 
bansis that Akbar's Institutes were published. According to this Indian 
Domesday-book, Khdkhatmau was a parganah of the Pali district and Khaii- 
abad Government of the Oudh province. But no village naiiied Khakhatinau 
can now be discovered in either Farukliabad or Hardoi; and Gladwin’s spell- 
ing, Gangkatmau, points to the conclusion that even in Akbar’s reign the 
eponymous townnship had already been effaced by the Ganges. The State rental 
of the parganah was at that time 5,891 rupees (2,35,G56 (Jams), On the decline 
of the Dehli Empire Kliakhatmau became, under the title of Khakhatniau- 
Dahlia, a part of tlie Farukhabad nawabi. By the Farukhabad Nawabs it 
was ceded in 1802 to the East India Company. But the Sombansis were 
troublesome subjects, and it was at times found impossible to collect their 
revenue without the display *^^of military force. Some account of their recu- 
sancy will be found in the fiscal history of the district.^ At the first four 
British settlements of land-revenue they refused terms, and the wliole par- 
ganah was^farmed to a member of the Indargarh family. 

In 1818 it was attempted to mend matters by transferring Klidkliatniau 
to Shahjali&npur, but the experiment /ailed, and in 1829 the parganah was 
re-attached to this district. At the beginning of the last settlement (1837) the 
Kbakhatmau landholders still bore an evil reputation. ‘^They arc,” wrote 
Mr. Robinson, ‘‘ a bold uncivilized rafee of men and bad agriculturists, prefer- 
ring very much the chase or fighting to labor. Much of their profit results 
from the protection they giVe to, and the tribute they exact from, offenders 
living among them, particularly the refugees of Oudh, who at times flock in ^ 
great numbers when the makes his rounds of collection.” But the 

annexation of Oudh, the diminution of^^ame, and a stern police have 
changed all this. The trans-Gangetic proprietors still, perhaps, nurse in secret 
as turbulent a spirit as they displayed in the great rebellion. They arc still 
sad defaulters in the matter of revenue, but under a strong Government they 
are comparatively peaceful members of society. The demands assessed on 

^ Supra pp. 91-95. ^ The Amils, whose place in the official hierarchy lay between that 

of the chakladdr and that of the kdnUngo, had charge of a division about the size of a tahsil. 
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Kh^khatmau at succeeding British settlements of land-revenue have been as 
follow:^ at the first, 2^954 ; at the second, Rs. 21,482;- at the third 
Rs. 22,096 ; at the fourth, Rs, 23,002 ; at the fifth, Rs. 24,383 ; and at the revi- 
sion of the fifth, Rs. 22,032. The revenue of the next or current assessment 
has been above examined. 


KhudAGANJ, a village of parganah Bhojpur, lies near the left bank of the 
K^li Nadi, 14 miles south-by-east of Fatehgarh. Through it runs the 
metalled Gursahaiganj road. Its population in 1872 was, 1,595 ; and it can 
boast of a fourth-class police-station and a hostel {sardi) for native travellers. 

The gateways at either end of the latter building were in 1855-56 removed, 
as they rendered the roadway too narrow for the traffic. That traffic is indeed 
brisk ; for the Gursah4iganj road connects Cawnpore with Farukhabad, and 
through Farukhabad with Rohilkhand. Khudaganj itself has a fair trade in 
cloth and grain. 

But it is historically that Khudaganj is most important. Near it tire 
passage of the Kali Nadi has been disputed in two remarkable battles. The 
first took place in 1750, when NaAviib Ahmad defeated Raja Nawal Rai and 
recovered his lost heritage the second in 1858, wlien Sir Colin Campbell 
routed the rebels on his march to Fatehgarh.*^ The Kali Nadi was crqssed in 
1858, and is still crossed, by Hakim Mahdi All’s iron suspension-bridge..^* KhudA- 
ganj was itself founded by the ennobled slave Yakut Khan, of \thom some- 
thing will be said in the Yakutganj article. Here, on the landa^of Sanauli 
village, he built a street, a mosque, and the hostel. An inscription on one of 
the last’s now demolished portals showed that the date of tlie foundation was 
1739-40. 


Makrandnagar, a suburb of Kananj, stands on tlie crossing of the Grand 
Trunk and unmetalled Tirwa-Kanauj roads, 31 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. 
It had in 1872 a population of 623 inhabitants. 

^he village consists almost entirely of the houses and shops lining either 

side of the Grand Trunk Road. It has no special 
Buildings and house-tax. , . , , . . i i 

market. days, and is indeed little more than a tempo- 
rary halting-place for traffic and travellers. Its chief claim to notice is the 
house-tax levied under Act XX. of 1856. In 1878-79 this tax, with a balance 
of Rs. 2 from the previous year, gave a total income of R.s. 2/8. The expendi- 
ture, which was principally on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 15^;. 
The village in the same^.jar contained 167 houses, of which 115 were assessed 
'with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 2-6-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-7-1 


^Supra, pp. 162-63. 207. 
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per heBd of population. The rate per inhabitant was higher than in anj 
other town of the district. 

Makrandnagar has an elementary (hatkabandi) schooL Once perhaps 
an integral part of Kanauj city, it still shows a few traces of antiquity. The 
now almost dry Sdraj-l^und or Sun-pond to the south-east of the village is an 
ancient place of worship and the scene of a fair in August and September 
(Bh&don). Close beside it is a temple of Shiva which is said to have replaced 
an older shrine. To the south-west of the village are three mounds covered 
with broken bricks and pottery, and under a tree on the south mound, which 
is sacred to Maordri Devi, might some years ago have been seen a good deal 
of fragmentary sculpture. 

Founded on the lands of Muhsanpur-Mdrahri, Gadanpur-Baddu, Kutlu- 
pur, and Yusufpur-Bhagwdn, the modern village was 
History. named, after its founder, Makrand Rai Khatri or 

KAyath, governor of Kanauj in the reign of Alamgir (1658-1707). He will bo 
remembered also as tho excavator of the Khanta Nula which connects the 
Ganges and Kdli Nadi.^ 

MIran SarAi, Miran-ki-Sarai, or Sar&i Miran, the head-quarters of tho 
Kanauj tahsil and munsifi, stands on tho Grand Trunk Road, 32 miles south- 
east of Fatehgarh. Like the place last described, it is a suburb of Kanauj 
city, from which it is tw6 miles distant. Like Makrandnagar, too, it is 
connected with that city by an unmetalled line which crosses the Grand Trunk 
Road within its limits. Its population amounted in 1872 to 2,021 souls. 

Tho building containing the tahsili and first-class police-station stands 
beside the great road. The tahsili school and the 
dispeii^ary will bo found hard by. The other public 
institutions arc the rannsifs qourt, the imperial post-office, and the fine old 
masonry hostel or sanli which' giyes the place its name. North-west of the 
village, beside the Grand Trunk Road, Jies an encampiiig-ground for troops; 
and a station on the light railroad which will travel along that highway is 
already in course of construction. 

Tho Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 1878-79 the housc- 
tax thereby imposed, with a trifling balance from the 

JULOUoO-L&JL. 1 » /> n . *4 

previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 341. xno 
expenditure, which was chiefly on public works (Rs. 90), police, and conser- 
vancy, amounted to Rs. 258. In tho same year the villag^i* Contained 380 
houses, and of these 144 were assessed with the tax ; tho incidence whereof 

‘P. 17. 
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was Rs'. 2-5-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-8 per head of population. Mi- 
ran Sardi is remarkable for no special trade or manufacture. It has no fixed 
market days. It owes its present importance merely to its position on a great 
line of traffic, and to the consequent possession of several Government offices. 

Miran Sar^i, or the Sayyids’ hostelry, was founded in 1683 by Sayyid 
Muhammad Kanauji, already mentioned as buried at 
Kanauj. His Son is buried hero beside the hostelry 
itself. The tomb stands in an enclosed .garden. 

MlYiNGANJ, a market village of tahsU Kanauj, stands midway between the 
Ganges and the Grand Trunk K^ad, beside the unmetalled line from Malidi- 
ghat on the former to Jaganowatal on the latter. It is also the terminus of 
another unmetalled highway from Thatia. Its distance south-east of Fateh- 
garh is 40 miles, and its population in 1872 was 2,092 souls. 

Now an agricultural settlement of no great importance, Miyanganj has a 
fourth-class police-station, district post-office, and ele- 
mentary school. The commodities sold 

at the markets, held every Wednesday and Saturday, 
are chiefly grain, vegetables, and cotton. As at the two places last described, 
the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 1878-79 the house-tax 
thereby imposed, with a trifling balance from the previous year, gave a total 
income of Rs. S38. The expenditure, which was chiefly on public works 
(Rs. 140), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 296. Of the 455 houses 
in the village, 202 w^ere assessed with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 2-10-7 
per house assessed and Re. 0-4-1 per head of population. 

Miydnganj owes its foundation and name to Miyan or Khwdja Alm&s Ali, 
who governed Kanauj under the rule of Oudh (1775- 
History. 1801). With a view pfobably of watching the Ganges 

he established hero a cantonment, and the presence of troops soon resulted in 
the growth of a ganj or market. 

Muhammadabad or Muhamdabad, the village which gives its name to 
the par^^ah so called, stands on tlie metalled Bewar branch of the Grand 
Trunk Rbad, 12 miles west-south-west of Fatchgarh. On it converge other 
highways of the unmetallod second and third classes. The population, 1,233 
in 1865, had by 1872 risen to 1,518. 

Muhammadabad has a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, ono 
» encamping-ground for troops, another for carts, and a 
Buildings, tg®o, and or inn for natives. It is imy^ortant as the first 

halting-place on the road from Farukhabad to Agra, 
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and at night is always crowded with carts. It has little'trado of its own, but 
markets are held every Sunday and Thursday. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force. During 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Es. 106 from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 377. 
The expenditure, which was mostly on public works (Bs. 80^ police, and con- 
servancy, amounted to Rs. 198. Of the 348 houses in the village, 72 were- 
asses.sed with the tax; the incidence being Rs. 3-12-1 per house assessed, and 
Re. 0-2-10 per head of population. The rate per house was higher than in 
any other town of the district. 

The name of Muhammadabad is derived* Jpom that of its founder Muham- 
mad, first NawAb of Farukhabad. Taking up land in 
the five villages of Rohila, Takipur, Kabirpur, Mu- 
hammadpur, and Kilmapur, he in 1713 built thereon a castle and market-street. 
The former was erected on the old mound called Kal-kii-khera, which the 
Chandel RAjputs had of yore made the base of their operation against the abo- 
riginal Bhyars. But it had afterwards been granted by the Raja of Khor 
to the Kharowa Kayath kanungos of parganah Shamsabad. When Muhammad 
was a struggling cavalier of fortune, he had failed to persuade kiiniingo liar 
Prashfid to deceitfully enter him as revenue-free holder of a village now in 
Eta. The refusal was remembered when the Nawdb rose to f)owcr. Seizing 
the Kayath’s land, he built thereon the castle; and in one of its bastions, still 
known as Rdi sahib kd Barj, kiinungo Har Prashdd Rai was built up alive. 
This tower or bastion, which was selected as a station of the Great Trigonome- 
trical Survey, is the only remaining part of Muhammad’s stronghold. But 
the old abandoned building and the lake beneath it were, until the great 
rebellion, held by the Nawib for the time being. Ten years later, in 1867, 
Muhammadabad became the head-quarters of a tahsil. But this was removed 
in 1869, when a tahsildar was restored to Aligarh across the Ganges. 

Muhammadabad, a pargaq^h’of the bead-quarters tahsil, is bounded on the 
north-east by Pahiira, on the north-west and south-west by Shamsabad east, and . 
on the south-east by Bhojpur, all parganahs of its own tahsil. Its total area by 
the latest official statement (1878) was .51 square miles and 197 acreif its total 
population by the census (1872) was 23,542 souls. But of both area and 
population details will be given hereafter. The parganah contains 63 estates 
distributed over 49 villages; and the average area of the latter is 670 acres. 

The physical and agricultural features of Muhammadabad have been 
Phy.icai and agricultural described in the article on its enclosing tahsil. Tlic 
features. parganah lies wholly on the upland watershed of tlic 
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Ba.gfir and K&li Nadi; and the former river indeed bounds largo portions of 
its north-eastern frontier. For a considerable breadth within that frontier, 
through Pipargdon and into parganah Bhojpur, runs the sandy belt above the 
stream. But all the remaining soil is exceptionally fertile loam, interspersed 
with saline plains. From the lagoons of this loamy tract the Mathwan and 
Girwa watercourses pass south-eastwards into Bhojpur. 

The metalled or lirst-class Bewar Branch of the Grand Trunk Road runs 
Communications and north-eastward through- the whole length of the par- 
ganah. From Pattia it' itself throws forth a metalled 
branch to Fariikhabad, and at Btphammadabad it is crossed by a second-class 
uninetalled road passing north-westwards through the whole breadth. Through 
Muhammadabad, and through the northern and eastern corners of the par- 
ganah, run unmetalled third-class lines. The principal villages are Muham- 
madabad and Pipargaon;^ but the principal market for the agricultural produce 
of the parganah is Farukhabad, over the frontier in Pahara. Besides its agri- 
cultural produce, whose general nature has been shown in the tahsil article, Mu- 
hammadabad has little or nothing wherewith to tempt commerce. Its manu- 
factures are merely the necessaries of life, as that term is understood by a poor 
population spending most of their time out-of-doors. Rude agricultural imple- 
ments, rough ve^selsH>f pottery or the baser metals, and coarse cloth — these 
almost exhaust the list. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Muharainadabad contained 

93 inhabited villages, of whicli 60 had Jess than 200 
Population. . 

inhabitants; 24 between 200 and 500; 6 between 500 
and 1,000; 2 between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,009 and 3,000. 
The total population numbered, us already mentioned, 23, 54^ souls (10,459 
females), giving 462 to the^square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 22,700 Hindus, of whom 10,079 were ferhales ; and 842 Musalmans (380 
females'. Distributing the Hindu population aihongst the four great classes,^ 
the census shows 1,409 Brahmans (629 females), 4,212 Bajputs (1,703 females), 
and 115 Baniyas (44 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included '' the other castes’" of the returns, which show a total of 16,964 
souls (7, fbs females). The principal Brahman sub-division is the Kanaujia 
(1,330). The Rdjputs belong to the Rathor (1758), Gaur (227), Baghel (14), 


* Though a considerable village, Pipargaon has no claims to notice in a separate article. Its 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,079 persons, excluding those who dwelt in nine outlying 
hamlets. The pipal trees from which it probably derives its name are not exceptionally nu- 
merous. The Ni^umbhs of the village boast that after the rout of the Marhaltas in 180^ 
they plundered Holkar’s camp of some golden images and other spoil. 
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Chauhdn (42), Bais (67), Tomar (7), Sengarh (6), Bhadauria (17), Chandel 
(682), Gahawar (4), Kachhwdha (2), Nikumbh, Chamargaur, Gorkhariya, Xju- 
dhiabasi, and Bbandel clans; the Baniyas to the Xjiidhiabdnsi (89) sub-divi- 
sion. The other caStes, which exceed in number one thousand souls each, 
are the Chamdr (2;538), Kachhi (1,679), Ahir (3,069), Gadariya (1,520), and 
Kisiin (2,068). The following have less than one thousand numbers each 
Kivyath, Hajjdm, Bharbhnnja, Teli.Dhuna, Kahdr, Kalal, Dhobi, Barhai, Lohdr, 
Darzi, Joshi, Sonar, Mali, Khakrob, Kumhdr, and Kori. Those Musalradns 
whose class is specified arc distributed amongst Shaikhs (458), Fathdns (216), 
and Sayyids (15). » 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 

Occupations, i i i /» n « v 

adult population (not less than fitteen years of age), 
57 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
650 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer- 
men, &c. ; 26G to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and trades- 
men of all sorts ; 5,538 to the agricultural class ; and 1,066 to the industrial or 
artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 755 persons returned as labourers 
and 79 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,598 as landholders, 12,416 as 
cultivators, and 8,528 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, whicli arc confessedly imperfect, show 230 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 13,083 souls. 
Of all the villages in the parganah but one is revenue-free. In making 
proposf^ls for the current assessment of land-revenue, 
Mr. C. A. Elliott thus classifies the past and present 
areas of Muliammadabad : — ^ 


Land- revenue. 


Area classed as 

At the profes- 
sional revenue 
survey, 1835, 

At the unskilled 
survey of 1846. 

At the unskilled 
survey for tbo 
present assess-, 
ment, 18G5-68. 


A ores. 

Acres. 

/Acres. 

Unassessable (Barren, ponds, roads, 

6,868 

11,274 

11,01)2 

, revenue- free, &c.) 1 




M ^ 1 Old fallow ... .«»« 

9,740 

2,618 

1,774 

^ j New do. ••• 

478 

1,959 

743 

4^ ^ I Cultivated ••• ••• . ••• 

15,049 

16,107 

19,329 

Total assessable * 

25,267 

20,684 

mam 

Grand Total 

32,135 

32,406‘ 

1 32,848 


* It is not clear this total was obtained. The addition together of the unasscssftble and 
assessable areas yields 31,858 only. 
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DKe total last given is but 11 acres greater than that of the late official 
statement. Changes in the parganali boundary and transfers of villages to 
Shamsabad East render any exact comparison between past and present mea- 
surements difficult; but there is no doubt that both tillage and irrigation have 
increased greatly in the last half century. Of the cultivated area, 63 per 
cent, is returned as watered. Abovc^ have been described the general princi- 
ples which Mr. Elliott adopted in framing the current assessment ; and repe- 
tition is superfluous. Suffice it to say that he grouped the soils of the different 
villages into corresponding classes (har) more or less minutely sub-divided, 
and that ho assumed for each sub-division the rent-rate shown in the fol- 
lowing table : — 


Class and sub-division of soil. 




Watered gauhdn (2 classes) 

f 

1,875 J 

tin watered do. do. 


414 

Watered loam (2 classes) 

• •• 

14,830 ^ 

Unwatered do. do. 


6,259 J 

Watered sand^ 

»•« 

B34 

Uuwatcred do. (3 classes) 

... 

7,781 1 

Tarai (2nd class)^ 


410 

Tot'll 

■ 1 

32,4*29 


Assumed, 


Kent- rate per paka big ha. 

Resultant 
ren tal. 


Rs. 

From Ks. 6-0 (1st class) to Rs. 4-8 

1 9,150 

(2nd class) 

Hs. 3-0 

1,V42 

From Rs. 4-0 (1st class) to Ks, 2-8 
(•ind class) ... ... 

, 1 43,006 

Ks. 2-4 (1st class) ... ... 

1 11,857 

He. 1-8 (2nd class) ... 

Hs. 2-4 

1,876 

From Ks. 2-0 (1st clas.s) to Kc. 0-12 

1 10,563 

(ard class) 

Ks. 2-0 ... ... 

820 


78,514 


The meaning of the words gaukdn and tardi has been explained in the 
tahsll article. A paka hlgha has been already defined as about f ths of an 
acre. 

The assumed rates were, as a rule, about 2 annas in the rupee higlier than 
those actually paid. Deduced from the total of the last column at 50 per 
cent., the revenue would have reached Its. 39,257. But in applying the rates 
village by village, it was often, as Mr. Elliott anticipated, found needful to 
reduce them. The demand actually fixed was Ils. 30.900, excluding Rs. 500 
payable to grantees; but later augmentations have increased it by Rs. 68. 
As at first imposed it showed an increase of lO T per cent, on the expiring 
revenue (Rs. 33,770). Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-2-3 on the total. 
Re. 1-12-0 on the assessable, and Rs. 2-l-§ on tho cultivated area. On 
cultivation the expiring demand had tallen at tlic rate of Re. per 

^Pp. 100-101. • By a »lip of the pea the rent-rate rcjiurt terms this dry, * Ko 

first class. 


41 
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vacre. Though not yet sanctioned by Government, the new demand has been 
in provisional force since the autumn of 1871. 

The cesses levied in addition to the revenue for police, roads, other local 
' objects and village accountants’ fees, here reached 
Rs. 5,746. They were assessed, as usual, on untaxcd 
as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for accountants’ 
fees, and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

Amongst the landlords who pay the revenue, Rfijputs predominate easily, 

^ , owning no less than 42 out of the total 49 vil]a<^(Ks 

Landlord and rn . 

These Ihijputs belong chiefly to tlieNikumbh Ohar; kl, 

and Rath or clans. The principal forms of tenure arc bhaydchdra and otht r 

2 :(d:idaTi properties. The number of bhayiichara estates is most probably 

greater than in any other parganah of the district. Of the cultivated area 28 

per cent, is tilled by the proprietors tlicrnselves, whose average individual farm 

(7‘30 acres) is larger than in any othe':' parganah of the district. To what 

extent laud changed hands during the term of the last settlement, and at what 

price, may be seen from the following statement : — 


Mode of trADfifer. 

Acres. 

Keren ue. 

Price. 

1 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of 
revenue. 

Mortgage 

• •• 

••• 

3,028 

8,458 

26,532 

8 12 2 

7 7 

Frivate gale .„ 

«•« 


5,316 

6,716 

54,210 

10 8 0 


Fublic auction 

... 


1,922 

2,863 

13,182 

6 16 10 

6f 


Something under a third of the parganah, then, changed owners. The price 
of the land was comparatively low ; but this cheapness may be ascribed to the 
number of estates cultivated by large proprietary bodies. A new man who 
bought a share in one of these ancient corporations would find the investment 
less pleasant than he could wish. 

The tenantry are chiefly Rajputs, Ahirs, Brihmans, Kisans, Chamdrs, and 
K6chhis. Of the total cultivation 48 T>er cent, i.^ 
held by tenants with rights of occupancy and 24 by 
tenants-at-wilL The large^st average holding, next to that of the cultivating 
landlord, is that of the resiih?iit occupancy tenant (6 acres). In comparing 
the conditions of 25 villages ai the openings of the past and current assess- 
merits, Mr. Elliott found that^ the tenantry had been affected by much the 
same charges as in Bhojpur : — The enormous increase in occupancy rights 
the non-increase in the number of cultivators, although the area occupied by 
them has increased considerably ; the higher rates paid by tenants with rights 
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compared with tenants-at-will ; a very large increase in rent-rate, Re. 0-10-8 
per acre, or 20 per cent.’' The rise in rent-rate is attributed to the great 
increase of irrigation ; but Mr. Elliott thinks that this rise has not kept pace 
with the actual improvement of the land. The rental paid by tenants to pro- 
prietors, including the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the proprietors 
themselves, is returned as Rs. 69,060 ; and it has been seen that the rental 
assumed for purposes of assessment did not amount to very much more. 

The general history of Muhammadabad has been woven into that of the 
district; and wo here confine ourselves to details of 
tribal or fiscal interest. The earliest and most impor- 
tant Rdjput colony was that of the Nikumbhs. Tradition says that 700 years 
ago, or about the end of the 12th century, their ancestors Mdn and Sahraj 
Hdjput colonies. The migrated hither from Narwal in Sarh-Salempur of 
Nikumbha CawDpore. They had been invited by the king of 

Kanauj to extirpate the aboriginal Bhyars ; and so well did they accomplish 
their task that they were allowed to settle in 24 of the conquered villages. 
Sahraj and Man settled respectively at Dahliya and Kureli, while Daraunda 
they bestowed on their Brahman family priest. Their descendants still hold 
14 villages, of which the chief is Pipargaon, and their possessions once included 
almost the whole of the extinct Pipargaon parganah. 

The next settlement was that of the Chandels, founded about the 
beginning of the ISth century in Muhammadabad 
proper. Their ancestor, Sabhajit/ is said to have come 
northwanls from Sliiiirajpur of Cawnpore, with Parjan, the founder of Khor or 
Shamsabad. Enlisting the aid of one Sabhal Ahlr, lie ejected the Bhyars 
from 27 villages, of which his desoendauts still hold 10. ‘But those descend- 
ants can trace an unbroken pedigree only so far as one Baigu Singh, who 
flourished some eight generations ago. The head-quarters of the modern 

Chandels are at Kilinipur. The Alur ally, who came 
from parganah Bhonguoii of Mainpnri, w^as in return for 
his services allowed to settle in Kohilla of this parganali. Hero his descendants, a 
numerous proprietary bod}^ still flourish. Their pa ndidyats^ or village councils, 
once enjoyed so wdde a fiime that disputes for many miles round were referred 
1.0 them. ‘^To this day,’' writes Mr. Evans, '‘the Alurs have abstained from 
applying to the courts, and settle their own • differences ; but their influeuce 
with their neighbours has passed away.” 

'In tills district bis miiTie is not known; nnd that name lias been taken from the tViWn- 
porc records of the clan, ^cc GazetUer, VI., on, ct seq. 


anrj 


Ahirs. 
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Gaurs. 


When about the middle of the 15th century ShamsS-bad was finally lost to 
. ' its Rdlhor dynasty, TJdaichand, the descendant of 

Paijan, settled atModhain this parganah. His descend- 
ants spread over 8 villages which they still retain. His grandfather, Karan, 
their introductions the already established in this parganah two existing 

Brahmans and Kayaths. families of Kanaujia Brahmans, tho Dikshits oi 

Ilamirpur and tho Diibos of Bararikh. But these are not the only landholders 
who trace their possessions to the munificence of the Khor R^thors. Tlio 
Kharowa Kayaths, who now hold the single village of Muhammadpur, aver 
that they once received from that dynasty 26 others. According to one 
account they entered the service of the Bhyurs, treacherously murdered their 
masters, and seized these villages;^ according to their own story^ the villages 
were won in honest fight. But what lliese villages were none can say. 

The Gaurs are a IGth century importation, ivho, like the Rathors, encroached 
upon the possessions of older Rajput colonies. Their 
one village (Tcra) in this parganah was one of the 81 
obtained by the first colonist, Sarhe. But of this hero something has been 
already said in the article on parganali Bliojpur. 

Until the rule' of the first Bangash Nawab (171S-43) tho whole of this 
pafgatiah formed a part of ShamsabaJ. But from the latter tract Muhammad 
severed Pipargaon as a fief for his favouidtc wifo. To him Miihammadabad 
owes its name ; but its existence as a separate parganah dates oply from ils 
cession to the British (1802). At the recent settlement of land .i^vfe^jpc 
Piparguon and Miihammadabad were merged into one parganah, bearing the 
name of the latter. On the divisions thus united had been assessed, at former 
British settlements,* the following demands:-— At tho first, Rs. 28,120; at 
second, Rs. 30,822 ; at tlie third, Rs. 30,551 ; at the fourth, Rs. 30,802 ; at 
the fifth, Rs. 34,867 ; and at tlie revision of the fifth, Rs. 33,003. 

Nawa'bganj, a village of parganah Sharnsabad (West), stands bcsldr 
the crossing of two immetadled or seoombclass roads, 15 miles west-north- 
west of Fatehgarh. It had in 1872 a pripulation of 574 souls only, as agaiusl 
836 in 18<‘5 ; and the house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 has been abolished. 
But Nawdbganj has still a third-class police-station and district post-office. 

It was founded in 1838 by Jafari Begam, wife of Nawab Diilla of Shams- 
abaJ. This lady, who is still living, has been already 
mentioned as the largest revenue-free holder in the 


History. 


* To a similar piece of treachery are ascribed the possessions of the fjaksena 
in KampiU 8ce article on that parganah* 
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district;^ The name of Nawdbganj, or Naw&Vs market, belongs in strict 
accuracy only to the street of shops. The villages on which it stands are 
Bartal and Ohanipur* 

NiMKARORI, or Nibkarori, is a biggish market village of parganah Behar, or 
Shamsabad East. Standing on the crossing of two (unmetalJcd) third-class 
roads, 16 miles west-south-west of Fatehgarh, it had in 1872 a population of 
1,782 inhabitants. 

Nimkarori has a fourth-class police-station and district post-office. Its 
markets are held every Friday and Saturday. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force, and during 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Rs. 2 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 238. The 
expenditure, which was chiefly on public works (Rs. 40), police, and conser- 
vancy, amounted to Rs. 183. Of the 390 houses in the village, 94 were assessed 
with the tax, the incidence whereof wasRs. 2-8-2 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-1 
per head of the population. The name of ‘‘Ten Million is derived 

from the trees whose foliage still lends a graceful shade to the main street. 
The village stands on rising ground, and its woods must therefore have forced 
themselves all the more conspicuously on the notice of the original namegiver. 

PahAra, a parganah of the Farukhabad or Head-quarters tahsil, is 
bounded on the east-north-east by the Ganges, which divides it from the 


Aligarh tahsil; on the north-west by parganah Shamsabad West of the Kaim- 
ganj tahsil; and on the south-west by parganahs Shamsabad East, Muhammad- 
aba|^^ an^ f^liojpur of its own tahsil. Its total area, by the latest official state- 
ment (1878), w^as 42 square miles and 154 acres ; its total population, by tho 
census (1872), was 112,400 souls. But of both area and population details 
will be given hereafter. The parganah contains 187 estates distributed 
over 63 villages ; and the average area of the latter (326 acres) is sn^aller than 
in any other parganah of the district. 

The physical and agricultural features of Pahara have, as usual, been 
detailed iu the article on its enclosing tahsil. Except 
its small northern corner, which lies in tlie lowland 
basin of the Ganges, the whole tract is perched on the uplands above the cliff 
once cut by that river. It is indeed from the Pahdra or high bank of the 
Ganges that the parganah derives its name. The soil is chiefly sand, whose 
character in the neighbourhood of Farukhabad and Fatehgarh has been com- 
pletely changed by liigh farming. On tho south-west the parganah is bounded 
chiefly by the little river Bagar. It may bo said, therefore, to lie on the water- 


Physical and agricul- 
tural features. 


^ Supra p, 104. 
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shed of Bagar and Ganges, The slope of the Bagar basin extends almost up to 
the city walls; and cultivation, both on that slope and on the edge of the Ganges 
cliff, is harassed by a system of ravines gnawing their way up from the rivers. 

In comraunicatiohs Pahdra is richer than any other parganah of the dig. 

Communications and ^^ct. Almost its whole area is intersected by metalled 
roads connected with the native city of Farukhabad 
or the British station of Fatehgarh. But of these highways the most impor- 
tant are the Gursahdiganj, Rohilkhand Trunk, and Kaimganj roads. Along 
that first named will shortly travel the light railway from Cawmpore, with a 
station at Fatehgarh and terminus at Farukhabad. The only unmetalled 
roads are three third-class lines converging eastwards on that city. The crops 
of its market-gardens, and the manufactures of Farukhabad, are the principal 
products of Pahiira. Farukhabad and Fatehgarh are, of course, its principal 
markets. For further information on the trade of the parganah the reader 
is referred to the separate articles on those places. Owing to their presence, 
the population is extremely dense ; but this leads us to census statistics. 

According to the census of 1872 Pahura contained 123 inhabited villages, 

‘ ^ , of which 67 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 36 between 

Population ^ between 500 and 1,000 ; 2 between 

1,000 and 2,000 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. Two towns, Fatehgarh 
and Farukhabad, had populations exceeding 13,000 and 65,000 respectively. 
The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 112,400 souls (54,545 
females^ giving 2,613 to the square mile. Classified accord in^>*td. relij^ion 
there were 87,051 Hindiis, of whom 41,500 were females; 24,891 Musalmnns 
(12,817 females), and 458 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,616 Brahman, (4,177 
females), ^,126 Rjijputs (823 females), and 4,707 Batiiyas (2,311 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes’" of the 
returns, which show a total of 71,602 souls (34,189 female.s). The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions are the Kanaujia (6,638), Gaur, Samidh, and Sarasvat. ' 
The Rajputs belong to the Rathor (107j, Baghel v^>6l), Gaur (91), Chauhan 
(351), Bais (56), Tornar (78), Bhadauriya (26), Kateliriya (145), Gaharwar 
(38), Chandel (17), Ponwar (76), Sombansi (73), Kachhwalia (9), Nikumbh 
and Sengarh clans the Baniyas to the Xjudhiabtisi (140), Agarvvul, Saniogi, 
Rastogi, Dhusar, Ummar, Ghoai, Baranwar, Mahesri, Chausaini, and Galiar- 
wal sub-divisions. The other castes, exceeding in number one tlioiisaud souls 
each, arc iheKayath (3,052), Chamar (7,379), Hajjam (2,166), Knchhi 

^ The census altogether ignores the Bamtclas, who arc common enough in the pargnnah. 
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Bharbhunja (1,022), Teli (1,751), Dhnna (1,133), Kahdr (4,585), Aliir (3,264), 
Gadariya (1,522),’^ Kisda (9,392), Kaldl (3,631), Dhobi (1,272), Barhai 
(1,561), Lohar (2,077), Sonar (1,451), Khakrob (1,833), Kori (B'^IG), and 
Kurmi (4,617). The following have less than one thousand members each:— 
Darzi, Joshi, Mali, Tamboli, Bari, Bhat, Kumhar, Chak, Nat, Baholiya, 
Bairdgi, Patwa, Mochi, Halwai, Gosain, Kasera, Khatri, Kumhar, Chhipi, 
SAdh, Bansphor, and JAt. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(12,642), Shyyids (2,021), Pathans (8,585), and Mughals (485). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not lcs.s than fifteen years of age), 90 

belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,418 
to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, 
&c. ; 495 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of 
all sorts; 4,358 to the agricultural class; and 1,650 to the industrial or artisan. A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 3,438 labourers and 888 persons of no speci- 
fied occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 2,772 as landholders, 12,700 as cultivators, and 96,928 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 5,777 males as able to road and 
write out of a total male population numbering 57,855 souls. 

Of the estates in the jjarganah about 30 are revenue-free. In discussing the 
current assessment of revenue, Mr. 0. A. Elliott thus 


Land revenue. 


classifies the past and present areas of Pahara : — 


Area classed as 

At the profes- 
sional revenue 
survey, 1835. 

At the unskilled 
survey for re- 
vision of as- 
sessment, 1846. 

At the unskill- 
ed survey for 
the current 
assess m e n t , 
1865. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Uw ASSESSABLE. — (Barren, rcvciiue- 




free, &c. 

7,652 


4,539 

A ( Old fallow 

1,766 


2,698 

w g < New do. ... .*• 

308 

643 

504 

^ ( Cultivated ... ••• 

9,985 

11,428 

12,865 

Total assessable ••• 

12,058 

14,621 

15,987 

Grand Total ... 

19,410 

23,971 

20,526 
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Unless by fluvial action, it is hard to explain the decrease in total area 
since 1845. But other facts would lead us to expect an increase. Thus the 
single village of Bhimpurhas grown by alluvion from 65 to 928 acres, --^^ornier 
measurements seem 'to have excluded the nawab's hunting-ground {ramna) ; 
but this has been escheated, and now appears as an assessed village of 747 
acres. As the total area of 1865 still excludes the city, civil station, and can* 
tonments, it cannot be compared with that of the late official statement. The 
increase of cultivation is reckoned at nearly 30 per cent. Of the ptesent area 
26 per cent, is returned as watered. 

Above have been described the general principles on which Mr. Elliott framed 
the current assessment, and recapitulation is needless. Enough to mention 
that he divided the parganah into three circles (chak), grouping the soils of 
each village and circle into corresponding classes (Adi*) more or less minutely 
sub-divided. The rent-rates which he next assumed for each class and cireJo 


may be shown thus : — 


S' • ’ 

Circle. 


u — ‘ - 4? 

1. Suborban, or tract 

surrounding Fa- 
rukhabad and Fa- 
tehgarh (4,160 
paka blghas'), 

2, Upland, i c., up- 

lands not includ- 
ed in circle 1 
(13,886 paka bi- 
ghas). 


3. Lowland, ie., all 
the lowlands ex- 
cept a small por- 
tion included in 
circle 1 (6,048 bi- 
ghas). 

Total 


Class. 


Gauhan, watered ••• 

Do, dry 
Loam, watered 
Do., diy 

Gauhiin, watered (two 
classes). 

Do, dry ... 

Loam, watered (two 

classes). 

Do , dry (two classes), 

Sand, watered 
Do , un watered (three 
classes). 

T ardi. 

Gauhao (three classes),.. 

Loam (two classes) ... 
Sand 

Flooded (two classes) 


Assumed, 


lient-raie per paka bigha. 


Rs. a. 

9 0 
3 0 

6 0 
3 0 

from 6 0(l8t class) 

to 3 8 (2nd do.,) 

2 0 

i from 3 8 (1st class) 

to 3 0 (2nd do.,) 

* 8 (1st class) 

1 12 (2nd do.,) 
2 8 

from 1 12(1 St class) 
to 0 14 (3rd do ,) 

1 8 

i from 6 0(l8t class) 

to 1 8 (3rd do.,) 

3 6(l8tcla88) 

1 14 (2nd do.,) 
1 2 

from 1 14 (Ist class) 
to 12 (2nd do.,) 


Resultant rental. 


i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

] 


Rs. 

2 . 3,220 

V2i\ 

8,71« 

270 


7,532 

4 

9,284 

1,210 

5,583 

7,838 

273 

2,a6l 

3,681 

1,610 

2,027 

74,037 


The meaning of the terms gauhdn and tardi has been explained in the tah- 
ftil article. It was there, too, mentioned that the loam is rather a highly 
improved sandy soil than an uctual mixture of clay and sand. A paka bigha 


about four-sevenths of an acre. 
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Deducted from the total of the last column at 60 per cent., the revenue 
would have reached Rs. 37,018. But in applying the rates, village by village, it 
was often found needful to reduce them ; and the demand was actually fixed at 
Rs. 32,980 only, excluding Rs. 1,795 payable to grantees. A few later addi- 
tions had by the present year (1878-79) raised it to Rs. 34,059. As at first 
imposed it showed an increase of 12*6 per cent, on the expiring revenue 
(Rs. 30,873). Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-10-5 on the total, Re. 1-14-2 on the 
assessable^ and Rs. 2-12-3 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring 
demand had fallen at the rate of Rs. 2-7-1 per acre. Though not yet sanctioned 
by Government, the new demand has been collected since the autumn of 1871. 

The cesses levied in addition to the land-revenue for police, roads, other 
district needs, and village accountant's fees, here reach 

OcSSGS 

Rs. 7,502. They were assessed as usual on untaxed 
as well as taxed land, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for accountants^ 
fees, and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

The landlords who pay the revenue are chiefly Kurmis and Bamtela 
Rajputs. The former are settled for the m-pst part in 
Mr. Elliott's suburban circle; the latter, half of them 
converts to Islam, in the upland chak The most remark<J>le points about 
the tenures arc the number of revenue-free estates, and tlie extent to which 
the ownership of these and others is sub-divided. Adding together the small 
untaxed plots whose yearly rentals fell short of Rs. 20 eacli, Mr. Elliott found 
that 165 acres were held by no less than 92 different people. Shares of 
and even 1} acres often appear in the proprietary r;3gisters of the Kurmi 
villages. Where properties arc so minute, it is only natural that the number 
of proprietors who till their own land should be great. Twenty-five per cent* 
of the cultivated area is thus farmed, the average farm of each owner (3T2 
acres) being smaller than in any other parganah of the district. The Bamtela 
holders are described as fiiir agriculturists, although not such good agricultur- 
ists as the Kurmis. The following statement^ shows to what extent and at 
what price land changed hands during the term of the last settlement : — 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Hevenue. 

Mortgage 

1,794 

3,589 

Private sale 

3,074 

6 

Public auction m. ••• 

2,U3 

2,465 


[Price per acre 


Year’s 
purchase 
of rev euue. 


36 4 10 

26 6 7 
at 9 8 


^ Taken from Mr. Kvau»* Settlement Ilrpott, p. 20. 
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About a third of the parganah, then, passed to new owners. The chief 
losers have been the Bamtelas; the chief gainers, Sddhs, Baniyas, K&yatbs, 
and other classes engaged in business or the public service. Since the cession 
(1802) to British rule,^thc Kurmis have held their ground. Amongst moneyed 
men of the city there exists a keen competition for land, and the price of 
that commodity has steadily risen. The poverty of the lowland soil still 
keeps down the average, but Mr. Elliott has known small shares in the 
suburban circle sell for over 100 years’ purchase of their revenue. 

Of the classes which constitute the tenantry, Kaclihis, Kisans, Chanitirs, 

and Kurmis are numerically strongest. Of the total 
And tenant. ' . • i i i i . • i i i 

cultivation, 4b per cent, is held by tenants with right.^ 

of occupancy, and 29 per cent, by tcnants-at-will. The largest average tenant- 

holding is, as usual, that of the resident occupancy tenant (2*25 acres). It 

need hardly be said that a tract so rich, so thickly peopled, and so close to 

market as Pahara, pays very high rent/s. The highest are those paid by 

Kaclihis on some orchard lands below the city wall. Here a yearly sum of 

over Rs. ,p0 is sometimes paid for a single acre. Mr. Elliott reckons tliat 

during the term of the last settlement there wafe a general rise of ab< nt 40 

per cent, in rentA "'The rise is due to a very rude competition, or a coarse 

rujc-of-thumb sort of logic, and arises, not from tlie application of the true 

theory of rent, nor from any clear ratiocinative perception by the 

that Iho change of circumstances entitles liiiu to more; but from the roiii;!] 

general Avay of arguing that such a culUvator is fat and can be sep ice zed/ 

Mr. Elliott compares tills to the old Marliatta system of “turban” assessment 

*vvhich increased the tribute payable by any village whose headman w.e 

observed wearing a respectable liead-dress. It is the best cultivator, ami lud 

the spendthrift, whose rent is most often enlianccd. Tlie rental paid h) 

tenants to proprietors, including the liypothctioal rent of lands tilled by tlif 

proprietors themselves, is returned as Rs. G7,5G7; and it has been seen Ifelinl 

the rental a^^sumied for purposes of as.scssment did not amount to very mud 

more. 

For the general history of Pahara the reader must consult that of tin 


History. 


district at large. All that space here permits us is 


few details of tribal and fiscal Interest. The earliesi 
apd only colonization of which traditions exist was tliat of the low Pajpuf" 
called Bamtelas. They assert that frdni 11 to IG generations ago their ances- 
tor, Gandninnikli, a Basiya Rajput, came hillier from Gonda in Om ii. 
Striking an average of 13^ generations, we might place his arrival about 
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years back; but tbe number of descents seems exaggerated,^ and it would be well 
to defer his appearance until later. One legend relates that, having come to bathe 
in the Ganges, he as usual presented his wife to the officiating Brahmans, 
and afterwards redeemed her as usual with a large sum of money. But in res- 
toring her, the Brahmans imposed the condition that her descendants should be 
called Bamtela. Another story accounts for the name on the ground that 
the Bamtelas are descended from a Brahman woman whom Gandramakh 
forced to become his concubine. But in either case the tribal appellation is 
connected with the word Bamhau or Brahman. 

Gandramakli established hinself as Rc4ja in the castle of Maud, afterwards 
a stronghold of the Farukliabad NawAb. His children and grandchildren spread 
over CO villages, that is over almost the whole pargana. It is customary to 
divide their former possessions into tlm Eight and the Fifty-two villages. In 
the former, which lie west of the city, they are still prominent, mustering most 
strongly in Baraun village. But in only thirteen of the Fifty-two can any trace 
of them be found. Many of these »52 villages were indeed included in Farukh- 
abad, when, to avenge li is father-in-law s murder, Nawab Muhammad founded 
that city on the Bamtela laijds (1714). 

At that time there still existed a Bamtela Kaja; but thenceforward the 
Bamtela power paled before that of the Pathans, and the rdj became extinct. 
The Bamtelas have steadly lo^ ; ground, even since British rule was introdu- 
ced, and now hold only 14 villages. 

Pah&ra was once a taiii)a of pargana Bhojpur; but the Nawab Muhammad 
just mentioned detached it as dower-land fur his Avives (173G). It has ever 
since remained a separate fiscal division, and at cesvsion (1802) became the 
Iiesd-quarters pargana of its present district. The demands assessed on Pahara 
at the various British settlements of land-revenue liave been as follows: At the 
first, Bs. 17,817; at the second, Rs. 18,2C0; at the third, Rs. 18,371; at tlic 
foi^rth^Rs. 19,108; at the fifth, Rs. 29,351; and at the revision of the fifth, 
Rs. 27,885. The sixth or current assessment has been described above. 

Paramnagar or Muhammadganj, the village which gives its name to the 
parganah so called, stands on the junction of twooart-tracks or fourth-class roads, 
about 9 miles south-east of Fateh garlr It had in 1S72 but 702 inhabitants, 
even when the 123 denizens of an outlying hamlet were included. 

Though it possesses a fourth-class police-station, Paramnagar is in fact little 
more than a hamlet itself., After what Param it Avas called is unknown; but 

* Mr. Irvine mentions that the Awajpiir Bamtelas, when questioned by the bettlenieut OflScer, 
could not carry their genealogy back beyond six generations. 
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Boundaries, area, &c. 


when it first attracted tlie attention of Naw&b Muhammad Kli&n (1713-48) it 
was known as Dosia. He altered the name to Muhammadganj or Muham- 
mad’s market. 

Paramnagah, a parganah of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded on the east by 
tahsil Bilgr^.m of Hardoi ; on the north by parganah 
Kh&khatmau of its own tahsil; and on the west and 
south by the Ganges, which severs it from parganahs Pahara and Bhojpur of 
the head-quarters tahsil. Its total area by the latest official statement (1878) 
was 33 square miles and 119 acres; its total population by the census (1872) 
was 13,987 souls. But of both area and population details will be given 
hereafter. The number of villages is 31 , and of estates 43, the average size 
of the former being 485 acres. 

For some idea of the physical and agricultural features of Paramnagar the 
Physical and agiicultu- reader is referred to the article on its enclosing tahsil, 
ral features. Aligarh. The parganah is less overrun with branches 

of the Ganges and Rdmganga than are the other divisions of that tahsil. But 
Communications and t^^lng nearer the junction of the two great rivers, the 
southern part of Paramnagar is especially liable to flood- 
ing in seasons of heavy rain. Crossing the Ganges at Singirdmpur-ghtU, an 
unmetalled third-class road runs northwards through the whole length of the 
tracts passing the villages of Paramnagar, Savvasi, Kachhua-gara, and Nagla- 
Durga. Near the northern border it is crossed by another highway of the 
same class, eastward bound for Hardoi. Besides these there are five fourth-class 
lines or cart-tracks — two starting from Paramnagar, two from Nagla-Durga, 
and one from Sawasi. On the one which passes south-eastwards from Param- 
nagar stands the important village of Karhar. A t this and other villages just 
mentioned are held markets which provide a sale for the one great product of 
the parganah — its crops. Its manufactures are those of saltpetre, coarse 
sugar and cloth, vessels of the baser . metals, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

The population is not only ignorant but stupid. Mr. Elliott found amongst 
the landlords an extraordinary absence of knowledge 
Population. their own incomes and liabilities. Their sim- 

plicity on this point seemed genuine; for on many other subjects, such as the 
personal character of their neighbours, they were very far from reserved. They 
spend their money as it comes, without counting the cost and considering the 
future. The tenants not only do not know what rent their friends pay, but do 
not even know Avhat rent they pay themselves. A folk of this sort is lamentably 
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liable to be fleeced by subordinate officials. It is hardly in underpaid human 
x^ure to resist the temptation of cheating men who so thoroughly lay them- 
s^es open to being cheated. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Paramnagar contained 70 
„ , inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 


Census statistics. 


inhabitants ; 16 between 200 and 500; 4 between 


and 1,000; and 2 bptween 1,000 and 2,000. The total population numbered, as 
already mentione(^, 13,927 souls (6,078 females), giving 437 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 13,598 Hindus, of whom 5,907 were 
females; and 389 Musalmans (171 females). 

Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census .shows 2,106 Brahmans (954 females); 1,798 Rajputs (724 females); and 
2 BarUyas*; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the 
other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 9,692 souls (4,229 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions are the Kanaujia (1,918) and Gaur. The 
Rajputs belong to the Rathor (38), Gaur (41), Sengarh (12), Chauhan (69), 
Bais (712), Chandcl (10), Katchriya (343), GaharwAr (111), Pauw6r (22), 
and Bhimla clans. The other castes wiiich exceed in number one thousand 
souls each are the Chamdr (1,238), Kachhi (2,161), and Abir (1,871). The 
following have less than one thousand members each: — Kayath, Hajjdm, Bhaf-. 
bhunja, Teli, Dhuna, Kahdr, Gadariya, Kisdn, Kalal, Dhobi, Barhai, Lohdr, 
Joshi, Bhdt, Khakrob, Kumhar, Kurmi, Bahelia, and Nuniya or Nunera. The 
Musalmans are distributed' amongst Shaikhs (217), Pathdns (72), and Sayyids 
( 12 ). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
sam9 .o^sus. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. ndult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

10 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
275 tia»l£e domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer- 
men, &cl; 182 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and trades- 
men of all sorts ; 3,87.5 to the agricultural class ; and 397 to tho industrial or 
artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 376 labourers and 49 persons of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 945 as landholders, 9,416 as cultivators, and 3,626 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 139 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 7,909 souls. 

>The returns for Daniyas and Muslims seem defective. 





No estate in the parganah is exempted from the payment of land-revenue. 


Laud-revenue. 


In describing the current assessment Mr. Elliott thus 
classifies the past and present areas of Paramnagar:— 


% 

Area classed 

At the assess- 
ment of 1887. 

At the revision 
of asses.sment, 

1844. 

At measurement 
for current as- 
sessn^t, 1864. 

Unassessable (barren, ponds, &c.) .. 

w g- ^ Old fallow 

S S J do. 

^ < C Cultivated 

Total assessable 

Grand Total 

Acres. 

5,948 

1.202 

540 

10,252 

‘1^ 

AcroB.' ; 
8,006 
1,180 

1,271 ^ 

10,268 ? 

Acres. 

7,286 

1,554 

192 

( 9,950 

11,994 

12,669 

11,696 

17,942 

20,665 

18,982 


The total area last shown is more than 3^ square miles less than that of tho 
new official statement ; but an explanation of the decrease may bo foun<$ in tho 
ravages of the Ganges. Of the tfilns-Gangetic parganahs, Parainnagar is the 
only one whose cultivated and assessable acreage has diminished since tho time 
of the last settlement. The only lands really barren and unassessable are the 
sandy beds, past or present, of rivers. But even these ai’o not wholly unpro- 
ductive, being covered in places with such marketable growths as thatcliing- 
grass and tamarisk brushwood. Of tho present total area, 20 per [cent, is 
•returned as watered. 

. current settlement was effected by Mr. C. A. Elliott, whose general 
method of assessment has been described once for all.^ We need here linger 
only to give n few broad though special details. He divided tho villages into 
three circles (chak), and arranged the soils of each village and circle in corre- 
sponding classes (Adr), more or less minutely sub-divided. The rent-rates which 
he next assumed for each class and circle may becthus shown • 


Circle. 

Class. 

Assumed rate 
of rent per 
paka bigha. 

rj 

Circle. 

Class. 

Assumed rate 
of rent per 
paka bigha. 

1. Ganges, includ- 
ing all villages 
or parts of vil- 
lages liable to 

Gauhdn •• 

Tardi •• 

Hs. 2-10 

Be. 1-14 

2. {continued) 

Flooded 
(2 classes) 

From Rs. 2-4 
(1st class) 
to Re. 1-2 
(2nd class.) 

Gangetic dilu- 
vion (1.00 1 
paka bighas. | 

Katri ... 

Re^O-15 

3. South bhur, 

or sandy south 
of thepargana, 
outside 1st cir- 

Ga uhaii 
(4 classes) 
i Sand 

(.3 classes) 

Rs. 4-8 (Istd.) 
Re. 1-8 (4th cl.) 
Ks. 2-4 Ost cl.) 
He. 1-2 (3rd cl.) 

*. North, i.e , the 
north of the 
parganab, ou t 
side the Ist- 
circle (2,6 62 
paHa bighas.) 

Gauhan ... 

Loam 
(2 classes). 

Rs. 3-0 

From Re. 1-14 
(1st class) 
to Re* 1-8 
(2nd class.) 

cle (17,426 
paka bigJias). 

. The sandiness 
is due to silt 
depoaited^^^^ 
river! in 

Flooded 

Be. 1-8 

i 


^ Supra pp. 100-01. 
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The meaning of the terms gauhdn, tardiy and katri has been explained in the 
article on tahsil Aligarh. A paka hlgha has already been defined as about 
four-sevenths of an acre. The rates assumed rarely differed much from those 
actually paid.^ 

Sanctioned by the Board of Revenue and applied to the assessable area, 
the assumed rates gave the pargana a total rental of Rs. 29,547. Dedueed 
from that sum at 50 j)er cent., the revenue would have reached Rs. 14,773 ; 
but it was actually fixed at Rs. 15,316, and later arrangements have reduced 
its amount to 12,593. As at first imposed, it showed an increase of 4*5 per 
cent on the expiring revenue (Rs. 14,757). Its incidence per acre was Re. 
0-12-6 on the total, Re. 1-3-10 on the assessable, and Re. 1-7-8 on the culti- 
vated area. On cultivation the expiriuiTf demand had fallen at the rate of 
Re. 1-6-10 per acre. Though pdj) yet formally sanctioned by Government, the 

new demand has been in force since the autumn of 1871, 
The cesses assessed at settlement for roads, police, and 
oilier local objects here reached Rs. 2,239^, or 15 per cent, on the demand. 

The landlords who pay the revenue are chiefly Bais, Katiar, and Sombansi 
Rajputs. Most of the Katiars and Sorabansis live not 
in this parganah, but in the adjoining district of llardoi. 
When Oudh bad a native government of its own, they found it convenient to 
Lave a house on each side of the border. The Raja of Hardoi, the head of the 
Katidr clan, built 400 yards/ within our boundary a flue house from which he 
could defy tho Oudh tax-gatherers. As elsewhere in the Aligarh tahsil, patti- 
ddri and bhaydehdra tenures soem numerous,* and the sub-division of jiroprie- 
tary right is great. Of tho cultivated area, 17 per cent, is tilled by tho pro- 
prietors themselves. But the, Rajputs are iudiflerent cultivators, and villages 
held by large bodies of tbeir caste are not so fortilo as those whoso soil is (ended 
by industrious tenants like Kachliis. To what extent land changed hands 
during the term (1837-71) of the last settlement, and at what price, may bo 
seen from the following table : — 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

t Price, 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
(dia.so of re- 
venue. 

Mortgage ... 

3,215 

Ha7~ 

2,077 

Ks. I 

16,870 ! 

Us. a. }). 

5 4 0 

8*1 

Private sale ... 

2,156 

8,489 

19,660 

9 1 11 

7*9 

Public auction 


415 

2,208 

3 8 0 

63 


« Neitlicr thu settlement uor the rcut-ratc report gives any classification of tenures. 
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Th© tenantp. belong chiefly to the Cham4r, K4ohhi, and KisAn castes. Of the 

und tenant ’ *®*'‘‘* area 57 per cent, is held by tenants 

with rights of occupancy and 26 per cent, by tenants- 
at-will. The actual rental paid by tenants to landlords was at settl 4 |tuent returned 
as Rs. 19,315; but this sum must not be confused with the rental aasumed 
for purposes of assessment. During the term of the last settlement rents rose 
by 26 per cent., an increase far higher than in any other pargana excfept Pahai a. 

The earliest races which tradition mentions as ia|Jabiiing the pargana were 

„ Ahirs and Bhyfirs. These wore ejected by the Rfiinut 

History. . . , . i 

colonists, who arrived from 350 to 400 years ago. 

The first invaders were, perhaps, the Raises of the Garg gotra, who de.scribo tbein- 

' selves as an offshoot of the great Bais clan in pargana 

v ). !fheir ancestor, IMroj Sdh, whoso 

name sounds suspiciously like the MuS^lmAn Firoz Shdh, is said to have crossixl 

over from Singirampur of pargana Bliojpiir, whither he had come to batlio 

in the Ganges. His descendants acquired in Paramnagar 28 villages, of 

which they still hold 22. The number of generations which are said to havo 

passed since his time varies, but is as a rule about twelve. If this same 

chronology by generations may be trusted, tlie Katiar 

Katiar oolonieg. . . , , , , , , 

invasion cannot nave been much later than the Bais. The 

Ahirs, it is said, were engaged in internecine conflicts ;^^ud one of the conteml- 
ing parties invited to its aid Deo Kawat, the ancestor of the Katiars. Coming 
from Tomargarh near Dehli/ lio expelled some of the Ahirs and settled at 
Sarrali. A small portion of the proprietary rights in this village are still hehl 
by Ahirs, the descendants probably of those ho invited Deo. The Katiars 
still hold the ten villages which they acquired in '^Paraiimagar ; but it is in 
the adjoining Hardoi pargana of Katiari, to which they have given tlieir 
name, that they are found in the ^strongest numbers. Overlapping 1‘roiii 
another neighbouring parganah, Ktid^^atmau, the Sombansis expelled tlio 
Bhyars from five villages in this. W 

To what division of Akbar’s empire Paramnagar belonged has hitherto ]>eca 
a matter of much doubt; but a charter quoted by Mr. Evans seems to set tli^; 
matter at rest.^ It was probably an outlying portion of the Badayiin govern- 
ment and Dehli province. But some fractio^ ^ its area may perhaps have 
been included in parganah Sirrah or Khairabad Government and 

Oudh province ; for^alargo village called" KrTiaK or Sa still exists on its 

j > • ... 

^ The tradition is givto for whatever it may bejjf4rth ’^jWhe^atiar Raja of the luljoinint^ 
Hardoi makes hit* anccji^irs come, though at the same tina?, from Gwaiiar. * See above, 

p 4, note 1. '7 V 
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Hardoi border. From the hands of the Deb li emperors it feU;^ 1720) 
into those of Muhammad, first Nawab of Farukhabad. From him its chief 
village derives, as already told, its second name of Muhammadganj. On the 
defeat and d§ii^ of his son K6im, it would seem to have passed into the hands 
of the Rohillas. We do not again hear of it as part of the Bangash domains, 
but we clo^liear of it as a part of Rohilkhand. With the rest of Rohilkhand it. 
must have been annexed by the Nawabs of Oudh (1774) ; and with the rest of 
Rohilkhand^ il v;as ceded t0'the''East India Company (1801). Included first in 
the Bareilly district together with other sister parganahs of the old Baduyiin 
government, it was afterwards (1813-14) contributed towards the formation of 
the newly-created tihdhjahanpiir. From Sbdlijahanpur it was transferred in 
1829 to this district, and a portion of this district it has ever since remained. 
The demands assessed on Paramnagar the rdifforent British settlements of 
land^revenue have b^en as follows : — At the first, lls. 15,673 ; at the second, 
Hs. 17,218 ; at tho third, Rs. 15,911 ; at the fourth, Rs, 20,469 ; at the fifth, 
Its. 17,950 ; and at tho revision of the fifth, Rs. 15,618. The demand of the 
next or current assessment has been shown above. 

PiLKHAKA is a large village in the south-west corner of pargana Shamsabad 
(West), Lying about two miles south of the road from Farukhabad to Aliganj 
of Eta, it had forinerlya fourth class police-station and has still a district post-, 
office. It is noteworthy^alsQ as the scene of a large yearly fair. Its population 
by the last census is 2,550 ; its distance west north-west of Fatehgarh, 22 miles. 

PuLKHiiUA or Khiria-bridge, a hamlet of parganah Bebar or Shamsabad 
East, stands on the Bewar branch of the Grand Trunk Road, 18 miles west south- 
west of Fatehgarh. Pulkhiria- has a fourth-class police-station, and in its 
neif^hbourhood are some excellent quarries of nodular limestone ; but its popu- 
lation is limited to tho policenien and their belongings. It must not be con- 
fused with Balkhiria, a neighbouring village of 273 inhabitants. 

Kaushanabad of parganah Shamsabad (West) lies on the unmotalled third- 
class road between Farukhabad and Shamsabad, l3 miles north-west of Fateh- 
4t<irb. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,974 persons. Kaushiaabad has 
■tf district post-office and markets every Monday and Friday. Here is made a 
large quantity of the coarse chequered cloth called cfuirkhuncf. This is w^orn 
chiefly by women and exleusiv^ljl^, exported into Oudh. 

Lying on tlie Kurmi^na trftcty: RjiWihanabad is still held by Kurmis, though 
its Q|d',HihdUmame of Bajliita has. been lost. Its pro- 
History. appellation is derived from Bjbi Uaushan Jah&u 

daughter of Muhammad, first N^w;Ab of Farukhabad, anil wife of Rausha i 

43 
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ICh^n BaBgasJsk Ustarza. She in 1736^ built Ijere a market, a small mosquo, 
and a ajasonrjt well. All survive, but the two latter have been sadly defaced 
by time. Within the well is a stone tablet bearing a chronogram now almost 
illegible, but read in k846 as follows : — " Chi shirin db-i ohdh^»i RausJiandbdd'* 
How sw^eet the water of the Raushauabad well Raushan Jah4n is known also 
jas the Lady of Magic (^sihr ki Mbi), and the villagers firiply believe in;liier powers 
of exorcism. Since the Farukhabad-Kaimganj superseded the Farukhabad-Shams- 
abad road as the main route to Biidaun, her marlcet ha^ declined in prosperity. 

Sakatcur, of the parganah so named, stands south of several "converging 
cart-tracks arid about 30 miles south-by-west of Fatehgarh. It had in 187:^ 
but 692 iobabitants ; and is remarkable only on account of former importance, 

In the sixteenth century it was chosen as the name-giving capital of the tract 

♦ 

described in the following article; 

JSakatpur, a parganah of the Tir)jra talisil, is bounded on the north-east and 
north by parganah Saurikli, and on the north-west by pargana Sakrawa, both 


pf that tahsil; on the south-west, south, and south-east by tahsil Bidhuna of 
Etawa, the south-wostoru frontier being formed by the Arind river; and 
on the cast by pargana Tirwa-Tliatia of its own tahsil. Sakatpur had accord- 
ing to the latest official statement (1878) a total area of G2 square miles 
and 629 acres; according to the latest census (1872) a total population of 
23,194 inhabitants. But of both area and postulation details will be as 
usual given hereafter. Tlio pargana contaiiiS 57 estates {w.ahdl), distri- 
buted over 54 of the icvenuo divisions known as villages (mau^rx). 

Sakatpur lies in the central and southern tracts of the Lsan and Arind 

watersliod, described in the artiede on its enclosing 
Physical features. , m m, i i 

tansjl. iiie reader may be ronnndcd that its soils are 

therefore mixed loam and sand on the nortli aixf loam proper on the south. 

But little more need be added beret About^ two-1 birds of the parganah lies 

south, and about a third north, of the Gauges canal. The northern section is 

fully irrigated, either fi ' in the canal itselj^'dl* its Mirza 2 >ur, Sdraya, and Tirwa 


distributaries; but tlm southern section is Irnpciieetly watered by but one 
distributary, the Kauswa. The villages iurtbis latter jiortion of Sakatpur arc 
dependent on wells, and about a quarUir of the area is uuirrigated. The dry 
land is chietly that of border villages, oil th(3 skqie descending kj the Arind. 
Here a sandy substratum readers wells , luistablc; and as the soil is poor, it 
does not pay to construct them. In ^lortlucrn or canal section there vas 
fjrinerly very faii;>well irrigation. ^ 

FalliQArknamay whicli||[|l|f||j^lie date II IOIL 
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In communications Sakatpur is not rich. The uumctalied iSecond-class road 
Communications, trade, ft'om baurikli to Airwa in Etawa passes through the 
^^*‘*‘^^‘** parganah at no great distance from its north-western 

border. But all the other lines are mere fouitli-class cart-tracks. Two such 
cross one another just north of the chief village, Sakatpur; and they again are 
joined or crossed by two others of the same class. The loaiu braucli of tlie (leuges 
canal is navigable, though little navigated.. But the necessity for improved or 
additional trade-routea'is indeed slight. The pargannh 1 las in> towns, and tlicreforo 
no important trade or manufacture. There is of course the usual coiumerco in 
agricultural raw produce, cheap metal vessels, ^d rough cloth; and those are 
sold or bartered at the few small villages where weekly markets are lield. How 
small the villages and hamlets really are rnay be proved by the census of 1872. 

According to that enumeration 8aka1)pur liad 138 inhabited sites, of Avhich 
^ .. . 91 had less than 200 i])habitant.s; 39 between 200 

Census statistics. ^ ... 

and 500; and eight between 500 and 1,000. The 
total population numbered, as already mentioned, 23,191 souls (10,023 females), 
giving 868 to the square mile. Classiliod according to religion, there were 
22,563 Hindus, of whom 9,739 were females; and 631 Musalmans (284 
females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 2,604 Brahmans (1,080 females); 2,432 Rajputs, (968 females), 
and 588 Baniyas (254»feinajjes) ; Avhilst the great mass of the population 
is included in ''the other castes'’ of the returns, which shoAV a total of 16,939 
souls (7,437 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions are the Kananjia 
(2,283) and Gaur. The Rajputs belong to the Ratlior ((i^ Baghel (6), Oaur 
(62), Sengarh (82), Chaulian (H2), Bais (1,402), Toinar (49), Bliadauria 
(24?4), Gaharwar (39), Ponwur (10), Kachhwjiha (162), and Sombansi (15^; the 
Baniyas to the Ayudhiabasi (169^, Qhoai, Baranwar, and Bohra sub-divisions. 
Those of the other castes which exceed in number one thousand souls each are 
the Chatnar (2,852), Kachhi (SjOST), Alpr (1,275), and Gadaria (1,412). The 
following huVe loss than one thousand inernbcrs each: — Kayath, Hajjjxm, Bhar-* 
bhunja, Teli, Dhiina, Kahar, Kisan, Kahil, Dhobi, Barhai, Loliar, Darzi, Joshi, 
Sonir, Bari, Bhat, Khfikrob, Kumhiir, Kori, Kurmi, Cliak, Jkilielia, and Lodha. 
Those Musalmans whoso tribe is specified arc the Shaikhs (361), Pathans 
(180), and Sayyids (23). 

The occupations of the peopje are shown in the statistics collected at the 

san)e censiis.i^t^rom tlicse it appears that, of the male 
OecupaUons. popi^Jation (not less tlian fifl:eeu years of age), 

40 belong to the professional claaljXrf^Officials, priests, doctors, and the like; 535 to 


Occupations, 
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the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 
310 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of 
all sorts ; 5,617 to the agricultural class ; and 760 to the industrial or artisan. A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 1,209 persons returned as labourers, and 
90 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 1,011 as landholders, 14,275 as 
cultivators, and 7,908 as engaged in occupations un<5onnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 190 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
13,171 souls. 

Of the whole pargana but t ight acres are revenue-free. In making propo- 
sals for the current assessment of revenue, Mr. E. C. 

Land revenue. ^ ^ i . i x 

Buck classified as follows the past and present areas 

of Sakatpur : — 


Area. 


ITnassbssablv. (Barren, groves, &c.), 
t New fallow 
AssessiblEm* < Old fallow 
I Cultivated 


Total assessable 


Gkand Total 


At the scientific 
revenue survey, 
ltt40. 

At the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess- 
n»ent, 1845. 

At the unskilled 
survey fer the 
currc'it assess- 
ment, 1869. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

17,955 

3,384 

16,2‘29 

5,604 

3,932 

1,106 


9,903 , 

6,785 

12,761 

14,163 

17,109 

20,436 

27,998 

24,000 

38,390 

81,382 

4(\309 


The total last shown is identical with that of the late official statement ; 
but some 80 acres more are required to make it tally with the sum of the 
assessable and unassessable totals. In inspecting the parganah after measur- 
ments, Mr. Buck found that the area of new fallow had been slightly 
^^^gg^TSited, while that of oiiltivation had been slightly understated. But even 
as given above, the increase of cultivation since 1845 is enormous. Of the 
total area 36 per cent, is returned as irrigated. 

The general pribciples on which Mr. Buck framed the current assessment 
have been described once for all.^ Enough here to 
mention that he divided the parganah into two great 
^ Supra pj>. 


Kent-rates. 
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ekcles, tho nottlieni ot canal-watered and tlie soutliem or loamy ; that lie 
subdivided ttiese circles i ccording to the natural composition of the soil ; 
that he grouped the fields of each village and sub-division into corresponding 
classes; and that he assumed for these classes the following rent-rates: 


Circle and 
sub-division. 

Classes. ^ 

Assumed rent per 
paka bigha. 

Circle and 
sub-division. 

Classes. 

Assumed rent per 
paka bigha. 

Korthbrn 

ClROLB. 



Northern 
CxBCLK — (con 
eluded^ ) 



Loam subdn. 

Gauhdn (3 

FromRs. 6-0 (jst cl.) to 

Olay subdn. 

Tardi (2 

From Rs. 2-8 (IsC 

(8,84 4 acres). 

classes). 

R*. .3-12 f3rd) 

(concluded). 

classes). 

class') to Ke. J-12 

Mdnjha 

Rs. 3-12 (ist.) 

(Sfud) 


(2). 

Ks. 3-6 (2nd) 

Southern 



Wat e re d 

Hfl. 2-12 (iBt) 

. Circle. 




harhet (Jl). 

Ks. 2-4 (2nd) 





Dry do.(2). 

Us. 2-0 (l8t) 

Loam subdn. 

G a u h a 1 ) 

b"rom Rs. G-0 (1st 


G a u h 4 n 

Re. 1-8 (2nd) 

(4,423 acres). 

(3). 

class) to Ks. 3-12 

Sand subtin. 

Hs. 4-8 (l8t) 

(3rd) 

acres). 

(a ) 

Us. 3-8 (2ud) 


M ^ n j h a 

Ks. 3-12 (1st) 

M ^ n j b a 

lis. 2-12 


(2). 

Ks. 8-6 (2nd) 


(2nd c 1 . 



Watered 

Ks. 2-8 (1st) 


only). 

From Rs. 2*0 (Ist class) 


barhet ('‘i) 

» s,2-a (2nd) 


Watered 


Dry do.(2), 

Re. M 2 (1st) 


barliet (2 

to Ke. 1-b (2nd) 


Ke 1-4 (2nd) 


classes). 


Clay subdn 

Watered 

Rs. 3-0 


Un watered 

Ke. 1-2 

(1,107 acres). 

rice-land 



barhet (2 


Un watered 

Re. 1-0 


classes). 



rice-land. 


Clay subdn. 

Watered 

From Rs. 3-0 (1st class) 


Tarai (2 

From Rs. 2-4 (Ist 

(1,504 acres). 

rice-lan d 

to Rs. 2-4 (2nd) 


classes). 

class) to Re. 1-1 a 

C 2 class- 




(2nd) 


es). 



Ilivcr sand 

Re. 1 


Uii watered 

lie, 1-0 


Kiver tarai 

he. 1 


rice-1 and 



Jhabar 

Re. 1 


( 2 class- 
es). 




1 


To give some idea of the distribution of soils, the total area of each 
sub-division has been added. The meaning of the terms gauhdn, mdnjha. 


harhet, tardif and jhdbar will be explained in the tahsil article. A paka bigha 
roughly represents 4^ths of an acre ; but as the latter measure is unknown to the 
people, the rates have boon shown according to the former. For those who 
prefer the English standard it may be stated that the general assumed rent-rate 
was Rs, 5-1-11 per acre in the northern and Rs. 4-9-2 in the southern divsion. 

Applied to the assessable area these rates gave the parganah a gross rental 
of Rs. 86,110; and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
Demand. cent, the revenue would have reached Rs. 43,055. 

But it was actually fixed at Rs. 41,350, and now stands at Rs. 41,488. As at 
first imposed it showed an incre^e of 11-2 per cent, on the expiring demand 
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(Rs. 37,195), Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-0-5 on the total, Re. 1-11. (5 
on the assessable, i^nd Rs. 2-6-2 on the cultivated area. On 'o61tivation the 
expiring demand had fallen at the rate of Rs. 2-2-4 per acre. Tliough not 
yet formally sanctioned by Government, the new revenue has been in pro- 
visional force since the autumn of 1872. 

The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police, 'post-offices, other 
district needs, and village accountant’s fee?5, hero 

Ocsscs. 

reached Rs. 6,201. They were assessed as usual, at a 
rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for accountant s fees and 10 per ceut. 
for the other objects. 

Almost half the revenue is paid by one great landlord, the Brahman chan- 
dhari of Bishangarh ; the remainder chiefly by Bais 

Tjandlord 

Rajputs, on whose payments that landlord receives lo 
per cent, scignoralty (mdlikdna). Chandhari Fateliehaiul is in fact the solo 
zaminddr of 32 villages, and the iaallukdar oi 21 more. The sub-proprietors 
with whom the taaUukaddri villages have been settled arc now called zainin- 
dars, but should more properly be styled hmvaddrs} The one remaining vil- 
lage of the parganah is held by the cliaudhari’s cousins. Of tlie cultivated ai‘( ri, 
14 per cent, is tilled by the land-l)oldors themselves, with an average farm ol’ 
6*22 acres each. To what extent and at what price land changed hands during 
the term (1840-72) of the last settlement may be thus shown : — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

1 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ purchase 
of revenue. 




Rs. 

Hh, 

Rs. a. p. 


Mortgage ... 

•M •• 

1,000 

1,709 

8,477 

6 G 0 

50 

Private sale ... 

... 

S,322 

3,lu7 

14,745 

6 5 8 

4 7 

Public auction 


1,6G5 

2,3 1 6 

9,314 

5 9 6 

4*0 


aad tenant. 


Alienation.s were then as comparatively rare as might be expected in a par- 
ganah where so few of the villages belong to separate proprietary bodies. 

Amongst the tenantry, Kachhis and Chamars seem most numerous. Of 
the total cultivation 73 per cent, is held by tcriants 
with rights of occupancy and 13 by tenants-at-will. 
During the term oT^the last settlement the usual increase in. the niunbers 

1 See above, p. 104. When the last chandhari, Jaichand, was by favour of Government recog- 
nized as heir to his adoptive father, the right to enjoy a seignioralty might well have been aboli^^h* 
ed. The biswadars would then have become, what they noware not, zamindars. Tenures would 
bare been simplified, the resident land-holders would have been pleased, and Government could 
at re-settlement have enhanced their revenue more than it did. The abolition of the seiguorulty 
was in 1841 recommended by the Conimi?aioner of Agra. But the Bolird of Revenue, who had 
not then foreseen the adoption of Jaieband, ahd expected that on his adoptive father’s death tiic 
estates would escheat to Government, negatived the recommendation. By the time that an 
opportunity for its execution occurred, the proposal hq^ probably been forgotten. 
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of the former class took place. The largest tenant holding is as elsewhere 
that of the resident occupancy tenant (3 acres). The rental paid by ten- 
ants to landlords was at settlement returned as Rs, 51, 468, ^ or, including the 
imaginary rent of laud tilled by proprietors themselves, Rs. 69,258. “ But 
neither of these sutms must be confused with the rental msumed for purposes 
of assessment. Where comparison was possible, Mr. Buck found that rents 
had risen largely since the opening of last settlement. But on the chaudhari's 
estates, where their collection was leased out to contractors, they were, strange 
to say, recorded as still light. 

The legendary history of Sakatpur opens with the coming of the brothers, 
jlistory. llansraj and Bachnij, Bais 'Rajputs, from Baundia- 

khera in Unao. When this event occurred is very 
doubtful. Jheir descendants, in this and neighbouring parganas bring tliem 
hither at periods varying from 19 to 28 generations, that is from 6 to 9 centu- 
ries ago. The story runs that the brothers took service with the Bhyar.s, the 
aboriginal lords of tire country, aud built the village of Baispur near sLkat- 
pur on land received Iroin their masters. 

Now whtXtevei may be said of the chivalry of Hajputs, they were never, by 
The Riiis Rajputs expel their own showing, above using treaeliery towards 
^ ^ * aboriginal tribes. They were the chosen people ; the 

land they coveted was the promised land ; and its dark-skinned occupants, who 
worshipped strange gods, were Philistines whom it was noble ^to spoil by igno- 
ble devices. We are not therefore surprised to hear that the' Baises took the 
first opportunity’ of turning against the Jihyars, and expelling them from this 
and adjoining parganahs. Tlie date of their successful treason is fixed at the 
lasliionable peiiod — that is in the end of the twelfth century and the reign of 
JaichandraKathor. In this date there is nothing iiroconcileable with the genea- 
logies. But all those genealogies bo*gin to separate, some nine or eleven 
goneratioiis ago, from a tree which had liithcrto thrown forth no branches. 
Most colonics in tlie south of tliis district -pretend to bo descendants of 

Jaichaiui’s" contemporaries, but an iinti(|uity of mtire than 11 descents is sel- 
cloiu claimed by any. And tlie Baises need not be exoliided when we assume 
that the ancestors of existing Bajput tribes settled hero least two centuries 
after Jaicliand’s defeat and death. 


The Baises of ISakatpur trace their pedigree to Bachraj alone. They now 
hold hut lb of tUe’37 villages which they say they once possessed, but are 

* Tables at the end of the rcut-rate report. In tbc report itself (para. 15) the tigure is raised 

Us. 65,714. 
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found as tenants in 19 others. Before relating the causes of their downfall, 
we may mention one or two other clans who settled under their protection. 
Such were the Kachhwdha Rajputs, once masters of three villages, whom a 
marriage with the Balses brought hither from Jalaun. Such were the Ajaiclii 
Brahmans* ^till found as proprietors in two^ and tenants in six of the ten villages 
bestowed by the Baises. By sufferance of their Bais neighbours the Aliirs 
lingered on in four villages, which they had perhaps acquired before those neighs 
hours were known. 

Towards the close of tlie sixteenth century, when all these tribes had become 
fairly denizened in Sakatpur, their home is mentioned as a parganah of tlie 
BhongAon district, Kahauj division (sar^dr), and Agra province. It tlien 
paid, according to Akbar s Institutes, a total State rental of 15,586 rupees 
(6,23,441 ddms). By this time Musalmins had of coarse began to settle in 
Sakatpur. The historian, Mir Bahadur Ali,^ tells us that one of his ancestors 
made its capital his residence. The parganah was one of .those which Alimud 
nawab of Farukhabad finally lost to the Marhattas in 1769>7l. A few years 
later it was wrested from the Marhattas by the Nawabs of Oudh, and the pro- 
cess of uprooting the old landholders began. 

The rise of the Bishangarh family has been elsewhere told.® Their fouiulcr 
Mahdnand was eldest son of the Brahman landlord of Biharipur in this par- 
ganah ; and entering the service of Oudh had by 1777 risen to the office of col- 
lecting the parglanah revenues. His appointment was the signal for a general 
uprising of the Bais Rajputs, goaded to desperation by the lieavy taxtis whioli 
his predecessors had imposed. But the new prefect was equal to the occasion. 
He defeated the RAjput rebels in a pitched battle at Karri of tins pargauafi. 
A destructive hailstorm followed in the same year to complete their distress, 
and they were reduced to utter subjection, Mahanand then took possession of 
their lands and of the lands of their Brahman proteges. 

In 1801 Sakatpur was ceded to the British ; and at the first British asse.ss- 
ment of land-tax, in the follolving year, Udaichand, the brother and successor 
of Mahanand, was allowed to engage for the revenues of the whole parganah. 
But at the fourth assessment, ten years later, he refused to engage. Eighteen 
villages were then restored to their rightful Bais proprietors ; but their revenue 
was charged with the usual allowance (indlikdna) for the ousted landlord, Udai- 
chand. At the next or fifth settlement, preceding that now current, they were 
allowed to engage as sub-proprietors ; while Indarjit, thip'successor of Utlai- 
chand, was declared their taallukddr. 

» Tarind and Chhappana. * Supra p. 86. * Pp. lOG-07. 
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Meanwhile, Sakatpur, which had hitherto been a separate parganah of the 
Mainpuri-Et^wa district, was in 1818 united with parganah Ahiraua or Airwa,. 
also of that district. The two formed one tahsiland parganah, with head-quar- 
ters at Bihar ipur, already mentioned as the cradle of the Bishangarh family. 
In 1822, the XJmien estate, now in tahsil Bidhunaof Etawa, was a^ded to this 
Biliaripur tahsil. Thus augmented, the tahsil became in 1824? a part of "the 
Bela deputy-colloctorate. Of this sub-division the Farukhat)ad Collector was 
for some time in charge; but iu 1837, on the separation of Etawa from Main- 
puri, the bulk of Bela was transferred to the former district. The tahsil of 
Bih^ripur, whose head-quarters had been now or were afterwards transferred 
to Airwa, became at the same time a definitely recognized part of Farukhabad. 
It contained 160 villages ; but the year 1857 saw 101, including the whole of 
the ancient Airwa and part of the ancient Sakatpur, transferred to Etawa. The 
remainder of Sakatpur resumed its former name and became part of the Tirwa 
tahsil. 

The successive demands assessed upon the villages now constituting the 
parganah have been as follow : — At the first British settlement of land-revenue, 
uncertain ; at the second, Rs. 37,383 ; at the third, Rs. 43,232 ; at the fourth, 
Rs. 51,297 ; at the fifth, Rs, 46,784 ; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 38,006. 
The next or current demand has been shown above. 

SakrAwa, Saknii, or Sakargaon, the piincipal village of the parganah so 
called, stands on the junction of two immetalled roads, 31 ihiles south south- 
west of Fatehgarli. Near it, on south and east, flows the Arind brook. It 
had in 1872 a population of 3,174 souls. 

The district post-office whicli was the only public institution of Sakrawa has 

been closed. Near the village is a lagoon called 
History. 7 7 • i 

Sakra Piiran ; and the name is connected with one 

Puran Chauluin of the Mainpiiri family, whom legend describes as raja of 
Sakr/iwa. The nija is said to have found in the lagoon, and bestowed on a 
hermit, the philosopher’s atone ; but nothing fnore is known of him. The 
real history of Sakniwa begins with the reign of Nawab Muhammad Khan 
Bangash (1713-43), Avho bestowed the town and parganaih on his three sons, 
Mansur Ali, Munavvar, and Khudawand or Khudabanda Khdns. Wiiether 
the gift was resumed is uncertain; but Sakrawa was re-granted to Khuda- 
banda by his nephew, Nawab Muzaffar Jang (1771-96), who had just married 
his daughter Umrao. Khiiddbanda was succeeded in two-thirds of the fief by his 
son Khiradrnand, better known under the title of Amin-nd-daula, who built here 
in the heginoing of the century a brick castle. Its remains may still be seen. 
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Sakrawa, the smallest parganah of the Tirwa tahsil, is bounded on its irre* 
gular north-eastern frontier by parganah Saurikh of the same ; on the north- 
west by tahsils Bhongaon of Mainpuri and Bharthna of Et&wa ; on the south 
by Bharthna and Bi^hfina, another tahsil in the same district ; and on the 
south-east by pargana Sakatpur of its own tahsil. The central third of the 
southern boundary is supplied by the Kardri water-course. Sakr6.wa had 
according to the latest official statement (1878) a total area of 39 square miles 
and 330 acres; according to the latest census (1872) a population of 10,070 
souls. But of both area and population details will he given hereafter. The 
pargana contains 54 estates, distributed amongst 50 of the revenue divisions 
known as villages {nnauza), 

Sakr^wa lies in the loam tract of the Tirwa tahsil (g. u) Across its cen- 
tre flows south-eastwards the Arind. Along its northern border runs the Gan- 
ges canal, which within the parganah throws forth from its northern bank the 
Mirzapur distributary. In the south of that pargana, as in the corresponding 
part of Sakatpur, may still be seen many scattered remains of the primjeval 
dhdk forest. But for further details, geographical or agricultural, the tahsil 
article may be consulted. 

The pargana affords few facilities for traffic or travel. The third-class un- 
motalled road from Tulgram and Saurikh zigzags through its northern half to 
Sharifabad on the Mainpuri border, making wid (3 diversions to find the canal 
bridge and the village of Sakniwa. At the latter it is met by a fourth-class 
line which traverses the south— the cart-track from Sakatpur to Airwaiu Etii- 
\va. But as usujil, where communications are scarce, we find that they aro 
little required. Sakrawa and perhaps Baigawan are the only important vil- 
lages. The markets for that agricultural produce which is the only important 
merchandise are for the most part over tlie border. Such arc Saurikh, Sliam- 
sberganj in Mainpuri, and Bela and Airwa in Etawa. 

At the census of 1872, Sakrawa itself contained 7G inhabited villages, cf 
which* 49 had loss than 200 inhalntants ; 2G botw(‘ea 
200 and 500 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. Tlic 
total population numbered 16,676 souls (7,3G9 females), giving 427 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 15,584 Hindus, of 
whom 6,873 were females; and 1,090 Musalmans (496 feinal(3s). Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the ccusus shows ’ 
Brahmans (790 females); 1,099 llajputs (402 females); and 242 Baniyus (11 1 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes’" of the census returns, which show a total of 12,481 souls (5,570 foaiak's), 
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fhe principal Brahman sub-division found in tins parganah is the Kanaujia 
(1,600). The Rajputs belong to the Rathor (33), Gaur (203), Chauhan (165), 
Bais (319), Bhadauriya (27), Kachhwfiha (97), Sengarh (57), and Sakarwdr’; 
and the Baniy6s (239) to the AJudhiyabiisi sub-division. The other castes 
exceeding in number 1,000 souls each are the Cliamar (2,011), Kachlii (2,211), 
Ahfr (1,515), and Gadariya (1,017). The following have less than 1,000 
numbers each: Teli (220), Kahar (658), Kalal (4S5), Kayatli (257), Hajjain 
(304), Bharbhunja (135), Dhuna (385), Dhobi (262), Baihai (244), Kisan (79), 
Lohar (281), Sonar (91), Khakrob (91), Kiimh&r (287), and Kori (894). Musal- 
mans are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (677), Pathdus (265), Sayyids 
(110), and Mughals (0), or unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From those it aiipoars tliat, of the mala 
Occupations. _ . . . , , 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
34 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
450 to the domestic class of servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen^ &c. ; 194 
to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 
3,708 to the agricultural class; and 827 to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or 
indefinite class includes 615 persons returned as labourers and 70 as of no speci- 
fied occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 651 as landholders, 8,753 as cultivators, and 7,272 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 44 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 9,307 souls. 

Though much of the parganah is revenue-free, but one acre was so 
returned in the rent-rate report.^ In his proposals for 
the revenue assessment since effected, Mr. E. C. Buck 
thus classifies the past and present areas of 8akrawa : — 


Area clasie^as 


At tho scientifle 
rcveuuc survey^ 
1840. 

At the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess- 
ment, 1845. 

At the unskilled 
survey ft>r the 
current assess- 
ment, 1870. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Unassessable (Barren, revenue-free, 

12.994 

11,912 

9,833 

&c.) 

r New fallow 


973 

8G1 

214 


1,477 

1,879 

3,u98 

Assessable ...< Old do. 


9,907 

10,762 

12,143 

(. Cultivated 

Total assessable 


12,357 

13,502 

25,465 

Grand Total 

... 

1 26,351 

1 25,414 

25.288 


1 It wa» Dcrhans felt that in the event of further untaxe.l grants being resumed, it would 
be well to have a survey and an as8es.sment ready beforehand, lo survey and assess the 
parganah a wkole would of coarse be cheaper than to perform these operations piecemeal. 
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An inspection made after survey by Mr., Buck added two acres to the culti-* 
Land-revenue; rent- 'vated, and the late oflSciar statement* makes exactly 
the same addition to the total area. Of the latter 26 
per cent, is returned as watered. Mr. Buck divided the parganah for purposes 
of assessment into divisions precisely corresponding with those of the adjoining 
Sakatpur, that is into a northern or canal-watered and a southern or loamy 
tract. The rent-rates which he assumed for the various soils of each were 
identical with those already shown in the Sakatpur article. But the average 
assumed rent-rate of this parganah (Us. 4-7-6 per acre) was eight annas less 
than that of Sakatpur, which contains a larger proportion of the better soils. 

Ajiplied to the assessable area of the above table, the assumed rates gave the 
parganah a gross rental of Rs. 54,229. Halved from that sum the revenue would 
have reached Rs. 27,114; and Rs. 26,225 was its proposed amount. But it must 
be remembered that a large part of the parganah is revenue-free, and after the 
necessary reductions on that account the demand stood at Us. 16,853 only. Of 
this again the bulk was payable to assignees ; and the sum due to Government, 
Rs.2,810,has since been reduced toRs. 2,785. As at first imposed the new demand 
showed an advance of 2*6 per cent, on that (Rs. 16 422) which it superseded. Its 
incidence per acre was Re. 0-10-8 on the total, Re. 1-11-3 on the assessable, and 
Rs. 2-2-2 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring revenue had fallen 
at the rate of Rs. 2-1-4 per acre. Though not yet formally sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, the new demand has been in provisional force since the autumn of 1872, 
The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for village accountant’s fees, 
post-offices, schools and other local objects, here reached 
Rs. 3,903. They were assessed at the usual rate of 5 per 
cent, on the demand for accountant’s fees and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 
The penultimate paragraph will have shown that, as regards Government, 
the bulk of Sakrawa is revenue-free. The landholders 
are chiefly Bangash Pathdns who, while sometimes 
receiving revenue from inferior proprietors, pay none to the^tate. The inferior 
proprietor's are known as zaminddrs^ pattiddrs^ ; ^he superior 

or sole proprietors as jdgirddrs. The translation feoftee^^ sometimes adoptetl 
for the latter term, is too vague for adoption here. Like Dudhi of Mirzapur, 
Sakrdwa is a parganah of peculiar and somewhat complex tenures; and the 
historical treatment is the one which will explain those tenures most clearly. 

About 1740 A. D. the whole parganah was granted free of revenue to 
certain sons of the reigning Bangash nawdb. Existing landed rights were of 
course disregarded ; and the jdgirddra thus created became sole proprietors. 


Cesses. 


Landlords. 
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The quarrels tvhicli during the next seventy or eighty years arose between the 
grantees and the old owners, between the grantees and their own creatures, 
and amongst the different families of the grantees themselves, will be briefly 
mentioned in the historical section of this article. We need here only note 
that by 1838, when the parganab was judicially apportioned amongst disputing 
claimants, many of the ancient landed families had recovered by prescription 
gome inferior part of their former rights in the soil. 

It was soon after this that one Ishwari Singh, who had thus become the 
inferior proprietor of Murhi, was ejected from his lands by the j^lgirdur. 
Judicial redress he sought iu vain, for the courts recognized the jagirdars as 
sole proprietors. Ue therefore appealed to Ciesar, that is to the Local Govern- 
ment. After some correspondence with the revenue officials, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir James Thomason, directed (1845) a survey and inquiry under 
Begulation VII. of 1822, to determine the existing rights of ownership. 
On receipt of the resultant report be himself wrote (1848) a memorandum which 
divided the villages of the parganah into three classes, each with its own 
forms of proprietary tenure. Class I. contained those villages where brother- 
hood of ancient landholders was found in actual possession, receiving the rents of 
Zamiudari or pattidari the tenantry, but paying a proportion of those rents by 
way of tribute to the j&girdar. Such communities 
had hitherto been considered mere contractors (tlnkddd?)^ to whom the jagirdar 
had leased for a yearly sum the right to collect rents. They were now re- 
cognized as zainfadirs and pattlddrs, that is as proprietors with transferable and 
hereditary rights. Their tribute or contract rent was to be considered revenue. 
It was to be assessed in the same manner and paid at the same times as the 
Government revenue of neighbouring tracts, but it was to be paid to the jagfrdiir. 
In class II. were placed those villages where there was no ancient proprietary 

, . brotherhood, but where some person or persons were 

Dobxswaddri villages. . . / . • . mi 

tound in possession as pensioners {nankatdar). These 

pensioners may or not have contracted for the collection of the rents ; but 

their claims less qB* antiquity than on the favour of some recent jfigirdar, 

and they would ript' b© permitted to.engagefor the revenue. They had in some 

cases enjoyed one-ten\li of the rents, and that allowance they would in all cases 

receive. The allowance would be made as before in rent-free land which, if 

rented, would let for a tenth of the whole village rental. Their holding would 

be heritable and transferable, and to the extent of that holding they would in fact 

he proprietors. As a matter of convenience, and because they practically hold two 

hiswas in every bfgha of twenty, such proprietors are now styled dohisicaddrs. 
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Class II L luoladed villages where no sort of proprietary middlenian 
existed between the jagirdfir and the oultivatinff 

Jdgir villages. t i ^ i ” 

tenants. In such the j&girdar was to be deemed sole 

proprietor of the whole village | not merely the superior proprietor of tlie 

whole, as in the first case, or sole proprietor of nine-tenths, as in the second. 

Sir James Thomason^s instructions were fully executed and remained in 
undisturbed force for about ten years. But with the rebellion of' 1857 bis 
arrangements were greatly disturbed and complicated. Tlio properties of the 
jagirdars Ghazanfar Husain and Ikbalniand Kh^ns, who had shares in all throe 
classes of villages, became forfeit for treason. The rights to receive reveiuio 
in villages of class I. and rent in those of classes II. and III. might on confis- 
cation have been retained by Government ; and in IkbAlmand Khdn’s villages 
they were so retained. But Ghazanfar Husain had contracted such consider- 
able debts that to defray them Government parted not only with his rights to 
rent, but in some villages with his rights to revenue. The confiscated rights 
to receive rent were in certain cases bestowed on loyal dobisWadars ; and tin's 
bestowal still further complicated npatters. So did the later imposition of Go- 
vernment cesses on all persons who received rents. 

The following synopsis shows the present composition of the three classes : 


Class I. 


(1) . Villages in siaiu quo ante 
stdiiionem. 

(2) . In which right to receive 
revcDue of confiscated por- 
tion has been retained by 
Government. 

(3) . In which that right has 
been sold. 

In ( 1) the Zamindars or pat- 
tlddrs pay cesses to Govern- 
ment and revenue to the ja- 
gfrdar. 

In (2) they pay both reve- 
nue and cesses of the confis- 
cated portion to Government, 
and the revenue and cesses of 
the non -confiscated portion as 
in(l). 

In(«)both cesses and reve- 
nue are paid as in (1), the 
purchaser being treated as an 
original jagird&r. 


Class II. 


Class 111 . 


( 1). Villages in statu quo ante. 
(y). In which the right to re- 
ceive rents of confiscated por- 
tion has been bestowed on 
dobiswadArs. 

(3). In which that right has 
been sold. In this class Go- 
vernment has retained confis- 
cated rights to revenue. 

In (1) jagirdars and dobiswa- 
dars each pay the Government 
cesses on their own shares. 

In (2) jagirdars pay cesses 
on unconfiscated portion. Tlobi.s- 
wadars pay revenue and cesses j 
on both the confiscated portion 
and a proportional pari of their 
original holding,^ as well as ceases ; 
on the remainder of that holding 
In (3) jagirddrs and dobls- { 
wadars each pay ceases on their 
own shares, while the purcha.scr 
pays revenue and cesses on the 
c )i»flscated po rtion. 


('). Villages in statu quo. 
(2). In which right to re- 
ceive revenue of confiRcat- 
ed .^hnre has been retained 
by Government, whilst 
right to receive rents has 
been sold. 

(8). In which the forrner 
right has b«en sold to one 
purchaser and the latter 
to another. 

In (1) jagirdars p.ay ceB-ses 
to Government ; in (2) pm- 
chasers pay both revenue .‘ind 
ce.S3es to Government ; in ('^) 
purchasers of rent-right pay 
revenue to purchastrs of 
ycv8nue-.right and cesses to 
'QbWiitnent. 


iThe reason why the dobisWadaf is in such cases made to pay revenue an his original holding 
is that his rights as a mere rent-free tenant are merged in his fuller proprietary right.?, i 
where seven-twelfths of a confiscated village was bestowed on him subject to payment of reve- 
nue, it was only fair that he should pay revenue also on .seven-twelfths of his origmal holding 
in that village. 
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Of the cultivated area 17 per cent, is tilled by the landholders them- 
gelves. This is the only Farukhabad parganah in which the average home- 
farm (4'15 acres) is smaller than the largest average tenant holding, that 
(4’45 acres) of the resident occupancy tenant. To what extent and at what 
price land changed hands during the term (1848-72) of the last settlement is 
shown by Mr. Evans thus : — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

1 

Ue venue. 

1 

Price. 

Price per acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of 
revenue. 




lis. 

Ka. 

Rs. a. p. 


Mortgage 


6,358 

8,215 

80,116 

4 11 9 

3*7 

Private sale 


6,702 

8,762 ' 

98,312 

14 10 8 

11-2 

Public auctiun 

• •• 

* 1,62G 

2,255 

20,008 

15 15 11 

ir6 


The principal tenant castes arc, as in Sakatpur, Kachhis and Cbaniats. Of 
the total cultivated area 72 per cent, is hold by tenants 
with rights of occupancy and 11 per cent, by tenants- 
at-will. The rental paid by tcnauis to landlords was at settlement returned as 
Its. 42,744, or excluding the imaginary rent of lands tilled by the landlords 
themselves, Us. 29,004. But neither of these sums must be confused with that 
amtn^ed for purposes of assessment. Since the opening of the last settlement, 
writes lllr. Buck, there i.s no sign of any appreciable rise in the rent-rate. 

The oldest name linked with the parganah is that of Uuja Puran ChauhAn, 
already mentioned in the article on Sakniwa village. 

History. Early colonics. indeed, no existing clan of the parganah 

claims descent. But he is said to have introduced no less tlian four colonies of 
brother llajputs, besides one of Brahmans and one of Ahirs. The pedigrees 
of the.so tribes are in most cases perfect back to si.x or eight descents only, and 
this fact would seem to prove that their colonization took place no earlier than 
two or throe hundred years ago. 

First of the R4jput settlements was that founded in Daroni and four other 
- V villages by Baldeo the Gaur. Next came two branches 
of the Sakatpur Baiscs — one led from Uiir by Kabir 
m, the other from Khadali, by Garabdeo, the descendant of Bachnij. The former 
settled in Botham and threo other villages; the latter lu Bijhen, Baigawan, and 
five others. The fourth B/ijpnt iribo was the Sakarwar or Tikarwar, which, 
under tho leadership of Parasram, established itself in Daulatabad and threo 
other mauzas. 
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Obtaining Sakr&wa and two other villages, one family of Brdlimang 
became Chaudharia of the parganah another, the 

and other tribes. « . 1 1 # 

family priests of the Baises, peopled Mirzapur and 

Abinpur. To their original village of Brrpnr the descendants of Sandhiya Alur 

added in the reign of Nawab Muhammad (1713-43) seven others. But before 

coming to the reign of Naw^ib Muhammad we must note that in tlie Instilutes 

of Akl/ar (I59d) Sakr&on is a parganah of the Bhongdon district, Kananj 

division, and Agra province, its State rental being Rs. 13,476(5,39,050 dams). 

How Nawab Muhammad (1713-43) bestowed the parganah on three? of 
liis sons has been told in the Sakrfivva village article. It was mentioned in 
the same place that one of these princes afterwards obtained sole possession, 
leaving two-thirds of the fief to^ his heir, Khiradmand, Amfn-ud-dauia. Now 
Amfn-ud-daula was a busy and powerful courtier, ^ who ^could ill afford to 
waste much of his time on private domains so far from the capital. When, 
therefore, the Khadali Baises refused to pay him their rent or tribute, he satis- 
fied liimself with hiring the Bishangarh family* to subject them. Obtaining 
military aid from the Oudli Governor Almas Ali, the brothers Malianand ami 
Udaichand completely crushed opposition (1792). The Bais castle of Bijheri 
capitulated after a siege of eleven days ; and as a reward for their aid tlio 
conquerors obtained proprietary (zamtaddri) riglits in tlie fourteen Buis vil- 
lages known as the Baigawdn ta’alluka. Having re<Iuced the Baisesr to tlif? 
position of tenant^, Udaichand turned his hand against other clans. IIi? ex- 
pelled the Gaurs from two villages, which he made over to the Blr|>ur Ahir.s. 
The local Brahman Cliaudharis were allowed to retain only what land they 
themselves cultivated ; and the Riir Baises lost two of their villages. Lustlv, 
the Ahirs, w'ho had begun to prove troublesome, were ejected from one of 
the villages lately given them, their castles being everywhere demolished. 

In 1805, after cession to the Company, the whole parganah was re-granted 
free of revenue to Amin-ud-daula. On his death in 1826 his children quar- 
relled over the division of this their heritage ; and pending the decision of llu? 
Civil Courts SakrAwa was attached. During the attachment the proprietary 
rights acquired by the Bishangarh family w^ero quashed, Udaichand was 
ejected, and many of the old landholding families regained more or less of tlu ir 
lost heritages. By the judgment of the Courts in 1830 the parganah was 
divided equally amongst the five sons of Amin-ud-daula. But the Aliirs 
refused to surrender Ai castle wdiich they had built anew in the old Gaiir 

* See p. 107 , note 2. ^ Supra pp. 175, 177-79. * 106-108 and Sakatpur 

pargiuah article. 
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village of Daroni, and it became necessary to compel tbeir sirbmission by tbo 
despatch of a British force. 

In 1833 the daughters of Amin-ud-daula claimed a share in the parga- 
nali, which was again placed under attachmetit. The wranglings of the claim- 
ants were finally silenced by the judgment of 1838. The later history of the 
land question in Saki4\va has bo(!n shown under the beading of “ Jaindlords.” 

The parganah was first assessed with revenue during the term of the last settle- 

\ 

ment. 

SankihA, or Saiikisa Basaiit[)ur, a vilIa;:ro of parganali Rehar or. Sharns- 
abad East, staiuLs on t}if> Eta frontier and left bank oi' the Kali nadi, 23 miles 
^vest of Fatebj^arli. The popnlution amonntod in 1872 to 1,113 souls only ; but 
t^anldsa was more than a thousand years a^o a great Buddhist city. Sarai 
Aghat, whieli probably formed a portion of the ancient town, is now in Eta, and 
both the former anfrthc latter will be found described at some length in tho 
Eta noticed Suffice it hero to mention that the villag^! gives its name to the 
Saksena Kayaths, who in and <aroimd it once held a group of eighty-four 
estates (^chanrdn)* 

Sauuikh, the chief tliough net the largest village of tho parganah to 
which it gives its name, stands on tho junction of several unmetalled roads 
of all three classes, 25 miles soutli south-west of Fatehgarh. East and south 
of the village runs a watercourse connected with tho Isan. Tho population 
ainoiiftted in 1872 to 2,351. 

Saurikh has a first-class police-station and an imperial post-office. At its 
markets, which take plac(i every Monday and Saturday, grain and cloth are 
tlie principal articles of sale. The Cliaukidari Act (XX of 185G) is in force ; 
and during 1878-79 the house-tax thereby im[)osed, with a balance of lls. 76 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. Go4. Tho expenditure, 
which was cliiefly on public works (Rs. }70\ police, and conservancy, amount- 
ed to Rs. 410. Of the 392 houses in the village 1()8 were assessed with tbo 
tax, whose incidence was Rs. 3-5-1 per house assessed and Re. 0-4-6 per bead 
of population. Tho proprietors of Saurikh were once Ghori Pathaus; hut are now 

Kavaths of tlie same family as supplies tho parganah 
wi< h its hereditary knmwgo or registrar. The village 
name is sometimes explained by a tradition that a hundred saints {Sail rikh) 
came hither and worshipped ; sometimes ascribed to a single saint, Sobli-rikli. 
This St. Soldi is popularly credited with tbo excavation of a famous well which 
niay still be seen near the village. It is said tliat when the country is about 

JGazr. IV., 190-98. 

45 
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to pass to new rulers, some weapon or garment rises from its waters as a sign 
of the coming race. The Marhatta rule was foretold by the appearance of a 
spear-hcad ; whilst a hat^ and bayonet were the emblems of approaching 
British rule. West 'of the village are the remains of a castle said to have 
been built during the brief oocupaiion of the former power. 

Saurikh, a parganah of the Tirwa tahsil, is a long narrow tract stretch- 
ing with very irregular outlines from west north-west to cast south-east. It may 
however be described as bounded on the north north-east by the Isan river, 
which divides it from tahsil ChhihrAmau ; on the west north-west by tahsil 
Bhong*4on of Mainpuri and parganah Sakrawa of its own tahsil ; on tlie south 
south-west by Sakrawa and parganah Sakatpur, also of its own tahsfl ; and on 
the south-east by parganah Tiinva-Thatia of its own tahsil. Saurikh had 
according to the latest official statement (1878) a total ar«& of 79 square niilrs 
and 135 acres ; according to the latest census (1872) fl total population of 
30,530 souls. But of both area and population details will bo given hereafter. 
It may, meanwhile, be mentioned that the parganah contains 57 estates {mahdl)^ 
coinciding with 57 of the revenue divisions known as villages {manza). 

Saurikh lies chiefly in the two northern soil-belts of tho Tirwa talisil 


Geographical features. 


(q. t\). It consists therefore of a nortlicrn and sandy 
and a southern or mixed sand and loam tract. From it, 


however, three small corners protrude southward.s into the most fertile part 
of the tahsil, the region of good loam ; and a few clayey villages may bo 
found in the neighbourhood of lagoon.s. In and out through the angles of 
southern frontier flows the Mirz.af)ur distributary of the Ganges Canal ; while 
the Taria distributary passes through not quite half of tlie northern length of 
the parganah. Nothing more need be added to the geographical details given 
in the later tahsil article. 


In the same place 

Economical fuatures. 
Markets and roads. 


will be found some account of tliose crops whicdi ns 
usual are the chief article of trade. For their sale, how- 
ever, the parganah can offer more than the usual number' 


of considerable market villages. Such are Indargarh, lately a house- tax 


town ; Kals^n, the site of a Great Trigonometrical Survey station ; Marhpura, 


Nidemau, and the parganah capital Saurikh. The four places first mentioned 


^ The striking dissimilarity between tbe hat and the graceful turban of the country nt 
once marked out the former as the special peculiarity of Frarikish dress. The word topi or hat 
is believed to be derived from tbe Rortuguese iopo; and tlic terms topiwdla and Europenn are 
synoDjinous. The stereotyped salutation with which a beggar adtiresses an Englishman is 
ti^pi iaUmat rahe;'* an idiom which is precisely equivalent to “ good luck to thy bonnet, thou bonny 
Dundee.*' The legend of Saurikh reminds one of that of hrereton in Cheshire, where the :iP' 
pearance of a dearl branch rising from the depths of the lake used always to foretell tbe deuth 
of a Brereton. 
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are all in the eastern, the last in the western half of the tract. The second- 
class unmetalled road from Tirwa enters on the south-eastern frontier, passes 
through N4demaii, and ends at Saurikh. On entering it throws out a 
fourth-class line or cart-tract to Sakatpiir ; it is crossed near the frontier by a 
northerly second-class road which has already passed Indargarh and which 
proceeds to Talgrdm. It is again crossed, at Nademau," by a fourth-class 
track leading towards Talgrdm ; before reaching Sanrikii it is joined by an 
unmetalled third-class way from Talgrani ; and at Saurikh itself it is met by 
unmetalled roads of all tliree classes, one of them from Clihibrdmau. No part 
of the parganah is far from one or more of these communications. 

According to the census of 1872 Saurikh contained 215 inhabited 
, . villages, of which 172 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Population. % . - , 

^ 30 between 200 and 500 ; G between 500 and 1,000 ; 

and one between 1,000 and 2,000.^ 

The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 30,5.30 souls (13,734 
females), giving 387 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 28,707 Hindus, of whom 12,813 were females ; and 1,823 Musal- 
niaus (921 fumules). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,309 Brahmans (1,045 fiunales) ; 3,432 Rajputs 
(1,378 females j ; and 297 Saniyas (127 females); whilst tho great mass of 
the population is included in tlie other castes,” wliich show a total of'22,609 
souls (10,2G3 females). The principal Brahman sub-division is the Kanaujia 
(1,913). The Rajputs bedong to Hathor, the (167), Baghel (G5), Gaur 
(110), Songarh (53), Cliauhiin (161), Bais (2,339), Tomar (72), Bhadauria 
(152), Chaudel (3G;, Katehria (7), Gaharwar (18), ^on^yilr (5), and Kacbh- 
wuha (8G) ; the Baiiiyas to the Ajiulliiyabasi (143 , Agarvval, and Ummar sub- 
divisions. Those of the oilier castes which exceed in number one thousand 
Souls each arc the Cliam:ir (3,459), Kachhi (2,509), Ahir (3,323j, and Gadaria 
(1,370). The iollowiiig have less than one thousand members each : — Kiiyath, 
Hajjam, Bharbhunja, Teli, Dhuna, Kahar, Ivisau, Kalal, Dhobi, Barhai, Lo- 
bar, Darzi, Joshi, 8oiiar, Mali, Tamboli, Bluit, Kbakrob, Kiimliar, Kori, Kur- 
mi, Bahclia, Bairya, Halwai, and Lodln^. Musalmans arc edassed as Rliaikhs 
(753), Sayykls (G41), rathans (291), and Mughals (1; or left mispccificd. 

The occupations ol the j)eo{)le are shown in the statistics colJected at the 
same census. From these it apj>ears that, of the male 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 70 

belong to the professional class ol othcials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 551) 

^ This is probably intended tor JSaurikh, wliieh has however over 2,000 inhabitants. 
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to the domestic class of serv-ants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. f 328 to tho 
commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts ; 
7,709 to the agricultural ; and 798 to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or 
indefinite class includes 9G8 persons returned as labourers and 77 as of no 
specified occu])ation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago or sex, 
the same returns give 1,49^ as landholders, 20,874 as cultivators, and 8,161 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educational 
statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 694 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 45,973 souls. 

The whole of Saurikh is assessed with land'-revonue. In explaining his 
scheriio for the current assessment Mr. E. C. Buck 
thus classiih's tlu^ past and ju’escait areas : — 


Area classed aa 


Unassbssable (Barren, roads, 


At the sei(*ritifie 
revenue survey, 

1S4U. 


At the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assesrt- 
111 ent, 1845. 


Acrea. 


15,587 


A cres. 


5,78i 


At the unskilled 
survey lur tlic 
eurix'iit asSt'es- 

inent, 1«7U- 


Acres. 


n,aL*o 


, fold fallovr 

OJ . , 

£ ^ ^ 

5 J V New do. 

ao PQ * 

< I 

LCultivated 
Total assessable 


2,179 

29,642 

31,724 


1 1,428 
3,5U7 
28,804 
43,739 


5,508 
2, 1 73 


31,031 

39,372 


Ghind Total 


50,311 


49,521 


50,692 


The total area last shown is but threo acres less than that of the late olfieial 
fitatement. The iorm of the expired {isscssuKuit witnessed a very great inereaso ^ 
of irrigation, and of the present total area 37 per cent, is returned as 
watered. 


Above^ have been explained tho general principles on which tlie current 
assessment was framed, A fow special details arc all 
Settlement rent rates. detain US hero. Mr. Buck divided the par- 

ganah into four circles : (1) the small clay area ; (2) tho narrow tsan basin : 
(3) the sandy, and (4) the loamy belts. Grouping tho soils of each villago 

i Pp. IUU‘101. 
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and circle into corresponding classes more or less minutely sub-divided, he 
assumed for these classes the following rent-rates : — 


Circle. 


Class. 


Assumed rent per paka 
bifjha. 


Circle. 


Class. 


Assumed rent per 
pakd biyha. 


Ks. a. 


Hfl. a. 


I. Clay (total 
area 2,038 
acres). I 


Water edjFrom 
rice land I to 


(2 classes) 
Un\vatcred 
do. 

Tardi (2 1 From 
classes). I to 


II. r.sanbasinlTarai pro- 
(3,l6oaeres.)| per 

Paldahdr, 
\P/iur tariii 
do , 
Water 
I course do.j 
in. Sandy Watered 
belt (19,103 ly'tw/j tin. 


acres.) 


(2nd a 11 d 
3rd classes 
only.) 

Un watered 

do. 


From 

to 


3 0 (l.st class.) 

III. (continue 

W a ter ed 

2 4 (2ml do.) 

ed) 

mdvjha 
(2iul class 

1 0 


only, 

Unwatcred 

2 8(lRtcIas8.) 


do. 

1 12 (2jid do.) 


Water c d 
harhet. 

2 8 


(2i)d class.) 
Unwnteied 

1 8 

IV. Loamy 

do. (3 class- 

1 12 

belt (lofnl 

es). 

1 4 

1 area ? ,344; W a t o t c d 

1 8 

acres). 

p: a u h a n 
(3 classes,) 

4 4 (2nd class) 


VV a ter ed 
m ;l r> j h a. 

.3 8 (3rd do.) 


(2 classes.) 
VV a tore d 
do (2 class- 

3 0 


es.) 


2 12 


2 0 

From 2 0 (1st cl.) 
to I 8 (‘^nd do.) 


1 8 (let do.) 

0 14 (3rd do.) 
C o(»st do.) 
3 l‘2(3rdAo.) 
3 12 (1st Cto ) 
3 l)(*.inddo,) 

2 12 ( 'st do.,) 

2 4 (2nd do ) 

2 0 ( I St do-) 

1 8 (2nd do.) 


The metiuing of the terms tardl^ bhdr-tariu^ hdlu-Uiviii^ pahldhdr^ gauhdn^ 
niaiijhay and bar bet , wiJl bo explained in the tahsil article. A paka bigha 
roughly represents Itlis of an acre ; but as the latter measure is unknown to 
the people, the rates have been sliown according to the former. For those 
who prefer the English standard, it may be mentioned that the average assum- 
ed rent-rate of the whole pargunah w is Rs. o-lO-l per acre. 

Applied to the assessable area, these rates gave Saurikh a gross icntal of 

Rs. 1,15,508; and halved from that sum the revenue 
Laud revenue. ,, , ^ ^ nr* i , n 

would have reached Rs. 5i,754. Rut it was actually 

hxed at Rs. 52,1^90 only, and now stands at Rs. 52^002. As at first imposed 
it showed an increase of IMi per cent, on the ex|)iring demand (Rs. 44,150). 
Iks incidence per aero was Re. 1-0-10 on the total, Re. 1-5-11 on the assessable, 
and Ro. 1-11-4 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring revenue 
had fallen at the rate of Ro. l-G-8 per acre. Though not yet formally sanc- 
tioned by Government, the expiring demand bus keen in force since the 
autumn of 1872. 
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The cesses levied, in addition to tho revenue, for village accountant’s fees, 
schools, roads, and other district needs, here reached 
Rs. 7,878. They wore assessed at the usual rate on 
the demand of 5 per cent for the accountant’s fees and 10 per cent, for the 
other objects. 

Tho landlords who pay tho revenue are chiefly Bais Rajputs ; but the 
Kanaujiya Brahman Chaudhari of Bishangarh has 
zamindctri rights over eight villages. In two others ht} 


Landlord 


has a taalluqaddri interest ; he receives, that is, a seignoralty (indlikdna) of ten 
per cent, on their revenue. But liere again the persons in actual possession 
are Baises. Of the cultivated area 12 per cent, is tilled by the landlords them- 
selves, tho average home-farm being 5*25 acres. To what extent and at wlmt 
price land changed bauds during the term (1840-72) of tho last settlement may 


be thus shown ; — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Ke venue. 

Price. 

• 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ par- 
(‘hiise ot 
revenue. 



Ks. 

Pb. 

Us. a p. 


Mortgage 

470 

68.3 


14 14 5 

5 6 

Private sale 

4,390 

5,‘i52 

83,507 

7 1 0 3 

0-4 

Public auction ... 

1,910 

5>,397 

9,875 

5 0 3 

4U 


During the last decade of the term sales increased in a manner that speaks 
ill for the prosperity of the landlords. The fact is,” writes Mr. Buck, ‘‘that 
these Bais Th.iknrs are wretched agriculturists, and are ashamed to bo seen at 
tho plough, though they have i)een driven to it by necessity at difterent times. 
They take very little pains with their land or personal interest in the improve- 
ment of their villages. Tliere are some few exceptions where individuals have 
become rich and influential; but they have attained their position chiefly fy 
turning over their capital in usury. Wherever the proprietary body is large, 
and the have been forced to live on tho profits of their land, they 

have beooino depressed and indigent, and I see no chance of their being able to 
keep pace with the times.” 

Amongst the tenantry, the predo/ninant castes are the Ahirs, the Chamars, 
and the Ivachhis Of the total cultivation 72 |)or cent, is held 
by tenants with rights of occupancy and 16 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will. The largest tenant holding is as elsewhere that of the resident 
occupancy tenant (5 acres). The rental paid by tenants to landlords was at 
settlement returned as Rs. 54,771, or including the hypothetical rent of lands 


and tenant. 
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tilled by the proprietors themselves, Rs. 82,107. But neither of those sums 
must be confused with that assumed for purposes of assessment. The rent-rate 
shows no perceptible rise since the opening of the last settlement. Even wliere 
canal-water has been introduced, the landlords have neglected the opportunity 
of enhancing their rentals. 

The tribal history of Sainjikh is fir simpler than that of most parganahs in 
the district. It was annexed at the same time as Sakatpur^ 
by the same colony ofBais Rajputs. Other clans afterwards 
acquired a few villages, either by favour of, or intermarriage with, that tribe. 
The Saksena Kfiyath registrars (^kdaiinao) of the parganah, for instance, obtained 
three mamas. The Rajputs known as Siikarwars, Dhakaras, and Chandels got 
three, two, and one respectively ; but have lost them all. The Ghori Pathans 
once held land around Saurikh village; but they have given place to the KAy- 
aths and migrated to Pbapliimd of Etawa. In the Institutes of Akhar (1598). 
Saurikh appears a^ a separate mahcil of the Kanaiij goveriimout and Agra pro- 
vince. Passing from the rule of the Dehli emperors into tliat of the Bangash 
dynasty {ci^c, 1720), it was by the latter ceded in 1752 to the Marliattas. 
The Bangash Naw6b continued, however, to manage tlie parganah until 1789-71, 
when the Marliattas permanently deprived him of its possession. They in turn 
ivero expelled (1774-75) by the Nawdbs of Ondb; and Saurikh was for a 
while swayed by the famous Oudh governor, Almas Ali. It w\as not long before 
his favourites, the Bishangarh family, ^ brought the parganah into their rapa- 
cious clutches. But Mahanand and Udaichand did not here attempt to expel 
the old landholders so completely as in Sakatpur. Pmdiaps the Baisos of this 
parganah were more compliant. It was not here, hut in Sakatpur, that the 
Bais rebellion was crushed. In 1801, rho parganali was ceded to the Com- 
pany and included in the British district of Maiiii)uri-Etawa. At the fourth 
British settlement of land-reveiiiio ( 1812), while not a single village was res- 
tored to the Baises of Sakatpur, only ten villages remained to the Bishangarh 
chaudhari in Saurikh. Of these ten, two liavo been given back to their old 
Bais proprietors, on condition of those proprietors paying the seignoralty already 
mentioned. But when tlie claims of the Sakatpur Raises were at length recog- 
nized, their recovered villages w^ore all burdened with payment of seignoralty. 
These facts all tend to show that the rights of tlie Saurikh landholders were 
less obscure, and that they had therefore succeeded bettor in holding their own. 

The parganah was annexed to its present district in 181 7-18. The demands 
assessed upon it at successive British settlements have been : At the first, 
^ See historical section of article on parganah Sdkatpur, ^ Supra pp. 106-108. 
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Rs* 57,054 ; at the second, Rs. 67,055 ; at the third, Rs. 59,367 ; at the 
fourth, Rs. 72,4(33 ; at the fifth, Rs. 66,014 ; and at tho revision of^o fifth, 
Rs. 44,968. The demand of tho next or current assessment has been above 
examined. 

Shamsabad, mispronounced Sbamshabad, is the xjhief town of pargatiah 
Shamsabad West. Standing on tho old cliff* of tho Ganges, 18 miles north-west 
of Fatehgarh, it is the terminus of a second-class or unmetalled branch from 
Faizbagh on the Kaimganj road ; of a third-class unmetalied line from Kaim- 
ganj itself ; and of a fourth-class track from Karanpnr-gliat on the Gaiigt s, 
now over six miles distant. Two. other third-class highways, from south-W(*st 
and south-east respectively, cross in the town. Tho latter lino w^as once tlio 
main route to Bndaun ; but that route now lies through Kaimganj, whose less 
sandy neighbourhood more favours the construction of good roads. The popu- 
lation, 8,428 in 1865, liad in 1872 risen to 8,707. 

According to the census of the latter year Shamsabad had an actually in- 
habited site of 162 acres. Tlie town is perched on 
mounds carved from the cliff* by ravines whicli doscond 


to the old bod of tho Ganges. That bed is now occupied by the Biirligano-a, 
which at most times of the year is a more series of pools linked togetli(‘r by a 
shallow and arable depression. But though shallow, and about a mile diKlnnt, 
the Burhganga serves as a useful drain for the removal of tho town’s surfaco 
drainage. Shamsabad overlooks a wide expanse of fiat and fertile alluviiil 
land which stretches from tho foot of the cliff' bolow it to tho great river almost 
hidden in tlie distance. It is composed of 33 mnhallas or quarters, wbicli 
patches of cultivation divide into scattered groups. Snch quarters consist us 
a rule of great clusters of mud huts, surrounding a few largo brick-built lionscs 
or hemming in a road. The principal dwellings are those of the Jafiri 
Begam^ and other Musalmans who, like her, claim connection with 
tho old Bangash dynasty. The principal road is a longish l>rick-pav(Ml 
street of mixed dwellings and shops. From it branch many narrow lanes. 
There is a small square grain market, which on tho south opens into a 
larger market-place shaded by fine tamarind and mm trees. T)io 


town is no longer remarkable for any important trade 
or manufacture ; bui in days before the introdnetion of 

English cloth produced large quantities of tho fine textuj^ known as milha 

' 

uml jhma. The modern public buildinffs are a third- 
Public buildings, ^ " 

class police-station, an imperial post-office, a parganali 


Public buildings. 


^ Supra p. 104. 
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scliool, aud a liostel {sardi) for travellers. The CliaukUarl Act (XX.) of I 85 l> 

Hoaae-tax. force ; and during 1878-79, the house-tax thcrehy 

imposed, with a balance of Rs. 14 from the previous 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,394. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on public works (Rs. 83), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,101. 
Of the 2,205 houses in the town, 782 were as.sessed with the tax, the incidence 
being Re. 1-12-3 per house assessed and Ro. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

The old town of Khor, some three and-a-half miles distant on the Canges 
cliff, w^as founded about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The founder, a Rathor descendant ol* king 
Jaichand, is sometimes called Jai Singh Deo, and more often I’arjan IVil. 
But whatever his name, he ejected the aboriginal Bhyars from the noighbour- 


History. 


hood, built a city, and became first raja of Khor. At that time, and indeed 
until the reign of Akkar, the Ganges is said to have fiowed bemeath the ediff'. 
About 1228, the emperor Shams-ud-diu came dovvii the river in ships, defeated 
the raja in a naval battle, expelled the Rathors, and founded Shamsabad or 
Sliams-tow’D. The cause of the quarrel, or at least the prayerful ally of Shams, 
was a saint named Mir Azi/j-ulhib, whoso dargdh or tomb is still shown on the 
old fort-mound of Khor* The defeated raja, Jai pal, the son of Parjau, was 
perhaps identical with the Jai Singh Deo just mentioned. The original Slianisa- 
bad was a market-place two mih'S east of the modern towm. 

It is said that the Patlian followers of Sliams seized many villages around 
Khor and Shamsabad, and that the villages not annexed by them hecamo tho 
property of the Gangwari Kurmis, hitherto a mere tenant clan. But tliat tho 
Rdthors returned after their expulsion is clear. If Khor had been demolislied, 
it was rebuilt. In 1345, tho emperor Muhammad Tughlak is mentioned as 
passing it. Towards tho end of tho century, the Rathors of the noighboiirhood 
are led to revolt by their chief Saryfidhan or Sarvadharan. In 1414, the em- 
peror Sayyid Khizr chasti.ses the Rathors of Khor. In tho struggles between 
Dehli and Jauupur the Khor rajas took the side of Dehli. Before the middle 
of that century the last rdja, Karan, had been ejected by the Jaunpur king. 
He was (1452) restored by the emperor Bahloi Lodi, and was almost immedi- 
ately afterwards besieged in tho fort of Shamsabad by the Jaimi)nr forces. Ho 
was once more expelled (1457) by» Jannpur, and once more restored by Dehli, 
But he had boon fipiilly expelled before 1479, when Dehli finally cruslied Jaun- 
pur. Thus ended the Khor dynasty. Khor itself had already perlmps boon aban- 
doned. In the histories of the Jaunpur kingdom its name is discarded for that of 
Shamsabad. All that remains of the old town is a large mound culled the M 
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or fort of the Khor riijas. This moutul rises about 30 feet above the level of 
the alluvial lowlands, and seems to have carved out of tho old clilf. It contains, 
besides the tomb of Aziz-ull4h, that of one Sanjad Salim, the ancestor of tho 
Kahai Sayyids still found in the parganah. From tho ancient city sonio 
Kanaujiya Brahmans of these provinces take their titlp of Khor kd Funded 
The emperor Sikandar Lodi, whose name perhaps lingers in that of Sikan- 
darpur village, spent at Sharnsabad parts of the years 1494 and 1495. Ho in 
1500 bestowed tho town and parganah on the Farmuli Afghans Imtid and Sub 
aiman. Babar in 1523 unsuccesfully offered tho same gift to the besieged raja 
of Chandori as a bribe for the capitulation of that fortress. In the same year 
the same offer was made and accepted by BikramAjit Sisodiya, who exchanged 
Rintambhor for Sharnsabad. The Pathans had not long before captured tho 
town from the imperial governor, Abd-l-Muhammad NizAba^. In 1575 
died another governor, Husain Khan Tukriya ;^^andia tho town perhaps dwelt 
for a time his almoner, the historian Abd-ul-Kadir. Ten years later (997IT.), 
one Mirza Tahir is said to have founded the modern town on tho lands of 
Larampiir, Paliya, Sikandarpur, Akbarpur-Damodar, and Khanpur. Tho 
Institutes of Akbar (1596) mention it as tho head-quarters of the parganah and 
the site of a fort on the banks of tho Ganges.” 

In 1607, that town and parganah are held by nawab Rashid Khan, tho 
founder of Mau-Rasbidabacl. In 1720, they wore granted to a native of tijo 
latter village, Muhammad, first nawab of Farukhabad ; and in the following 
year he appointed his ennobled slave, DAud Khan, governor. In tho reign 
of nawdb Ahmad (1750-71) tho same office was bestowed on another ennobled 
slave, Zulfikar or Ex<^libar Khdn, Except for a shorf time after tho battle 
of Daunri,^ when there was no recognized nawab, Sharnsabad continued in 
tho hands of the Bangash dynasty. It was not, like other parts of the dis- 
trict, annexed by the nawabs of Oudh or the Marhattas. But in 1801 it was 
ceded to its present rulers, the British. 

Shamsabad East or Behar, a parganah of tlie Farukhabad or Headquar- 
ters tahsil, is, when its frontiers are roughly defined, bounded oil the uorili by 
the Kaimganj tahsiT ; on the south-west by tahsils Alfganj of Eta and Main- 
puri and Bhongaon of Mainpuri ; on the south by tahsiT Chhibramaii ; on the 
east by the three remaining parganahs of its own talisil. But all its bounda- 
ries are irregular, and tho eastern, into which Muhammadabad intrudes like a 
wedge, is most irregular of all. Along parts of the south-western and Ike 

* See Beams’ Elliot’s Glossary^ I, 147; aud Sherriog’s Castes and Tribes of Benare*, 25, 
®5i//>ra pp, 160-51. j^Fp. 159-00. 
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whole of ilic southern frontier the K/ili nadi supplies a border. Behar had^ 
according to the latest official statement (1878), a total area of 132 square miles 
and 316 acres ; according to the last census (1872) a total population of 58,295 
souls. But of both area and population detaiLs wilt be given bereaftcr. The par- 
ganah contains 157 estates, distributed over 124 villages. The average area of 
the latter, 690 acres each, is larger than in any other parganali of the district. 

Some idea of the physical and agricultural features of Debar may bo formed 
l>l,y‘sical and agncuUu- o” enclosing talisil. The parganah lies 

ral {eatiires. wliolly on thenplainl watershed of tlio Bagar and Kali 

nadi. Its only recorded height is the Great Trigonometrical Survey station at 
I’othari, 536 feet above the sea. “ The crops, soils, castes, and system of culti- 
vation,” writes Mr. C. A. Elliott, appear the same or nearly the same as in other 
parganahs ; hnt the soil is perhaps a little inferior and water is certainly less 
ahnndant.” Of the cultivated area, however, 61 per cent, is returned as watered. 
It was above mentioned that, owing to friability of soil and other causc.s, 
masonry wells are largely constructed for field irrigation. To cneourago the 
practice, land thus watered has been assessed at the same rates as nnwatcred land. 

The metalled Bowar branch of the Grand Trunk Road pas.ses north-eastwards 
. tlirouoh tho south of the narganah, being crossed jit 

Comnmnic.atioiis and I r, ’ , , , 

trade. Madanpur by a north-westerly cart-track or fourth-class 

line. But tho liighways of Behar arc chiefly unmctalled lines of the third class. 
Three such roads span the north of tho parganah, two of them crossing at Nini- 
karori. Madanpur and Nimkarori arc the two jn-incipal vill.ages. Tho ancient 
citv of Sankisa, near tho hank of tho Kali nadi, is now occupied by little besides 
vnhis. The trade and manuflxcturcs of this parganah arc tff the same primitive 
character .as described in tho articles oii parganahs Bhojpnr and Muhainmadabad. 

According to tho census of 1872, Shamsabad East contained 26i> inhabited 
villages, of which 178 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 67 
I’opulation. between 200 and 500 ; 17 between .500 and 1,000 ; and 7 

between 1,000 and 2,000. The total populution iinmbcred, as already mentioned, 
58,295 souls (25,812 females), giving 443 to tho square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 56,575 Ilimhis, of whom 25,005 were females ; 
1,719 Musalmans (807 females); and 1 Christian. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst tho four great classes, the census shows 4,564 Brahmans 
(1,999 females), 8,007 Rajputs (3,246 females), and 101 Baniyas (43 females); 
whilst the great mass of tho population is included in “ the otlier castes,” which 
show a total of 43,903 souls (19,717 fom.-des). The principal Brahman snl,- 
divisions are tho Kananjia (3,946), Gaur, Sdrastit, Dube, Misr, and Cjha. The 
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Eajputs belong to tlie Railior (2,403), Bagliel (45), Gaur (968), bengarh (41). 
Ohauhan (487), Buis (830), Tomar (40), Bhadauriya (17), Chandel (82), 
Kaiehriya (735), Gabrwar (132), Ponwar (53), Kachhwdha (237), Bombansi 
(28), Bargiijar, Solankhi, Chamargaur, Bachhal, Gahlot, Gautam, Parili^r, 
Bhimla, and Chandrabansi clans ; the Baniyds to the Ajudhiabdsi (90) sub- 
division. The other castes exceeding one thousand souls each are the Chain/ir 
(5,693), najjdm (1,161), Kachhi (4,432), Dhuua (1,051), Kahdr (2,615), Ahir 
(9,302), Gadaria (2,293), Kisdn (7,141), and Kalal (1,349). The following have 
loss than one thousand members each Kayath, Bliarbhunja, Teli, Dhobi, Bar- 
hai, Lohar, Darzi, Joshi, Sondr, Mali, Tainboli, Bdri, Bhat, Khakrob, Kumhdr, 
Kori, Kurmi, Chak, Nat, Bahelia, Khatlk, Nuniya, and Gosain. Those Mu- 
salmans whose tribe is specified are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,145), Pa- 
thdns (436), Sayyids (78), and Mughals (3).^ 

The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collccLod ai the 
same census. From those it appears that, of the male 
Occup t* n . adult pojmlatiou (not less than fifteen years of age), 

4(^5 belong to the professional class of officials, priests,'* doctors, and tlie like ; 
2,542 to the domestio class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, wash- 
ermen, &c. ; 971 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and 
tradesmen of all sorts; 21,169 to the agric^JItlral ; and 14,138 to the iiidiis- 
trial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 4,033 labourers and 51!) 
persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrcsj)cctiv(‘. of 
ago or sex, the same returns give 7,165 as landholders, 30,997 as cultivators, 
and 20,133 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tlic 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,256 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male ])opulation numbering 63,930 seals. 

Of all tho villages in Bchar but 3 arc rovenuo-froc. In discussing th(3 cur- 


rent assessment of reveniio Mr. Elliott tlms classifies 

Land revenue. 

tlio past ami present areas of the parganah : — 


Area classed as 

At the profes- 
.sional revenue 
survey, 1684. 

At tlie unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of asscHS- 
nieiit, 1814. 

At tlie unskilled 
survey I'oj- the 
current asse.'-s- 
ment, 

Unassess ABLE. (Barren, revenue-free, 

Acres. 

Aero:^. 

Acres. 

&c.) ... 


16,076 

2G541 

20,316 

r Old fallow... 


20,300 

6,708 

6,632 

Asbbssable. } New do. ... 


2,652 

3,000 

1,690 

(Cultivated .. 

••• 

42,890 

45,107 

.56,103 

Total Ht*,sossal)lc 


65,832 

54,821 

64,5(H 

Ok AND Total 

... 

81,808 

81,366 

84,820 
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Ibe large apparent increase in gross and nncuiturabie areas is attributed to 
the fact that tbo measurements of the two earlier surveys were often incorrectly 
returned. It will bo seen that the total last shown exceeds that of the late ofir-' 
cial statement by 24 acres only. The actual increase in cultivation is stated 
at 17 percent. The general principles which Mr. £lliott adopted in framing 
the current settlement have been described once for all.^ Enough to mention 
that he grouped the soils of the various villages into corresponding classes 
{har) more or less minutely sub-divided ; and that ho assumed for each sub- 
division the rent-rate shown in the following table : — 




Assumed 


Class and sub-division of soil. 

Percentage 
of total area* 

Rent-rate per paka 
Myka. 

Resultant 

rental. 



Rs. a. 

Ks. 

GauhdTif watered (ii classes) 

6*1 

From 6 0 (1st class) 
to 4 0 (2iid class). 

26,794 

Do., dry ... 

•6 

3 0 

1,377 

Loam, watered (2 classd) ... 

39-3 

From 3 0 (1st class) 
to 2 4 (2nd class). 

88,183 

Do., unvvatcred (2 classes) 

14*9 

From 2 0(lst class) 
to 1 8 (2nd class). 

22,677 

Sand, watered ^ ... 

3-7 

2 4 

7,G34 

Do., uiiwatered (a classes) ' )*•... 

28*8 

From 1 8 (let class) 

29,966 



to 0 1 2 (3rd class) 


Turdi (2 classes) ... ' 

6 7 

From 2 8 (1st class) 

to 1 S (2nd class). 

9,786 

Total 

I 100-0 


1,85,447 


A paka U<jha is about libs of an acre. Tho meaning of the terms gaulidn 
and tardi has been explained in the tabsil article. 

Deduced from tho total of the last column at 50 per cent., the revenue would 
have reached Rs. 92,723. But in applying the rates village by village, it was 
sometimes found needful to reduce them ; and the demand was eventually fixed 
at Ks. 85,913 only, including a small sum paid to assignees. The revenue pay- 
able to Government, Rs. 85^463, has since been reduced by Rs. 262. As at 
first imposed it showed an increase of Rs. 9-8 per cent, on the expiring demand 
(Ks. 78,231), Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-0-2 on the total, Re. 1-6-2 on 
the assessable, and Re. 1-10-5 on the cultivated area. Oil cultivation tho expir- 
ing revenue had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-8-2 per acre. Though not yet for- 
mally sanctioned by Government, the new revenue has been iu force since tho 
autumn of 1871. 


* ^upru, pj). 100-91. 
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The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police, roads, other local 
objects, and village accountants’ fees, here reached 
^ Rs. 13,277. They were assessed, as usual, on untaxed 
as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of Ks. 5 per cent, for account- 
ants’ fees and 10 per cent, for other expenses. 

Of the classes which pay the revenue the most numerous are Rdjputs, and 

^ , next at a distance Brahmans. The Rajputs belono* 

Landlord . , ^ .^r c 

chiefly to the Rather and Qaiir clans. The commonest 
form of tenure is the zamindariy and hhaydclidra holdings are rarer than in many 
other parganahs of the district. Of the cultivated area 23 per cent, is tilled by 
the proprietors themselves, with an average farm of 5*64 acres each. To wliat 
extent and at what price land changed hands during the term of the last settle- 
ment (1835-71) may be shown thus : — 


Mode of transfer. 

1 

Acres. 

Uevenue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ 
purchase 
of revenue. 



i 



Us. 

Us. a. p. 


Mortgage 


••• 

4,956 

6,099 , 

61,410 

12 6 2 

9*2 

Private sale 

t«« 

••• 

12,568 

12,871 

'\i,15,970 

9 3 8 

9 0 

Public auction 


••• 

8,750 

■ 

33,021 

f 

3 12 4 

3 7 


The tenantry are chiefly Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs, and Kisans, Of the total 
cultivation GO per cent, is lield by tenants witli rights 
of occupancy and 17 by tenants-at-will. The largest 
average holding, next to that of tlio cultivating landlord, is that of the resident 
occupancy tenant (5*48 acres). During the currency of tlm expired assessment 
rents rose by over 22 per cent. The rise may have been due to the increase of 
irrigation, which nearly doubled. But Mr. Elliott ascribes it, as in Pahara, to 
a general blind enhancement,” which gradually rafsed the rents of tenants- 
at-will up to and past the level up to those paid by tenants with rights. Tlio 
rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was by Mr, Elliott himself reckoned 
at Rs. 1,6G,5G8. But this, which must not be confused with the higher rental 
assumed for purposes of assessment, includes the imaginary rent of lands tilled 
by the landlords themselves. 

In turning to history, we must, as usual in this part of the notice, confine 
ourselves to points of tribal or fiscal interest. The 
general annals of Beliar have already found their 


History. 
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Bais and 


place amongst those of the district at large. The earliest colonists of the 
Tho Chamargaur, Pari- parganah were, if faith maybe placed on their legends 
har.andBuchhaI. Chamargaur, Parih&r, and Bachhal llajputl It 

is said that about 1200 a Chamargaur came northward with Parjan the Bathor, 
and received from that prince the lauds of Nagla Dosadh in this parganah. 
But harassed on all sides by the aboriginal Bhydrs, the new lord of Nagla 
Dosadh was unable to hold his own. He invited, therefore, to his aid a Parihar of 
tlie Kaunsil clan, Bhao Singh of Jigni in Jalaun. Bhdo came, saw, and was 
slain. But his son Hirpat amply avenged his death. The Bhyars were slaugh- 
tered out of Behar and several other villages which Nirpat’s descendants still 
hold. As for the Chamarguurs they exist, but never acquired any strong 
footing in this parganah. Tho Bachhals of tlie Bachh clan, who still hold Ma- 
danpur, aver that their ancestor, Chand Singh, received it from Parjan. 

The dynasty founded by Parjan tho Kathor was still ruling at Khor, 
and the Bhyars still flourished, when the Bais Kajputs 
arrived. Coming probably from the south, their chief, 
Saddar Singh, obtained from the Khor raja a grant of Sithwanpur and other 
villages then occupied by the Bhyurs. The luckless aborigines were expelled, 
and in some of these villages Saddar’s Bais descendants may still be found as 
landlords. 

It was at some period dm^djithe rule of the Khor rajas that tho Katiha 
Bajputs made their first appearance. They had settled 
in several villages when their chief, Bil, was arrested 
for arrears of tribute due to the raja. At tho entreaty of the Gurushudinagar 
Brahmans he was released ; and he afterwards founded Pukhna, which with 
other villages is still held by his descendants. 

The most important colony, however, was that founded, not under tho 
patronage of tho liathors, but by tho Kathors them- 
selves. About 1450, wheu Karau, last raja of Khor, 
was expelled by the king of Jaunpur, his grandson, Udaichand, settled in 
Muhammadabad with tho lesser title of Hao. This Udaichand is tho reputed 
ancestor of all Kathor proprietors north of the Kali nadi. His grandson, Rao 
Krishn Rai, moved into this parganah, building a castle at Khemsaipur; while 
his Rathor brothers and kinsmen spread over 26 other villages in the south- 
east. Of these the clan have lost one only but their chief, the descendant 
of Udaichand, is reduced to the possession of Khemsaipur and Ganeshpur. 
He is nevertheless held in great respect, and receives at each recurring Holi 

» Imudpur-Kesar. 


Katiha colonics. 


Rathors. 
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and* Dasahra festival gifts of homage from his brother Bdthors. Tho clan, 
says Mr* Elliott, is too aristocratic and excluaivo to brood fast ; but it is 
pleasant to see an ancient and historic race holding its ground so well. 

The Qaurs are descendants of Sarhe, mentioned in the Bhojpur parganah 
article. Of the 84 villai^cs which he obtained some 

Gaurs. 

300 years ago, 24 lay in this parganah. The colony 
thus founded has multiplied greatly, and still holds 19 villages. One 
of these is Siroli, which fell to the share of Sarhe’s son TilokJ At the time 
when Farukhabad was founded (1714), the chief of Siroli bore tho title of raja, 
and sent his son, Akbar Sah, to assist Naw&b Muhammad in keeping the Buin- 
telas at bay.^ 

The Brahmans, who hold IG villages, belong to different families entirely 

unconnected. The same may be said of the Kayatlis. 

other clans. / i ^ ^ 

The Ahirs and Kisans hold each a lew villages, but 

have no traditional history. 

Bchar was formerly a iappa of Shamsabad (West). It then included 
two sub-divisions or kismatSy Bchar and Siroli. On its ^cession to the Englisli 
in 1802 it was severed from tho greater Shamsabad and creeled into a 
separate parganah under tho name of Shamsabad East. Tlie title was not only 
long, but confusing, for Shamsabad proper was allowed to retain its former 
name. Mr. Elliott proposes to style the parganah Behar, as of yore ; and tho 
proposal has obvious advantages. The demands assessed upon this Behar at 
the successive British settlements of land-revenue have been as follows : — 
at the first, lls. 77,901 ; at the second, Rs. 78,830 ; at tho third, Rs. 80,099 ; 
at tho fourth, Rs. 82,930; at the fifth, Rs. 84,296 ; and at the revision of tho 
fifth, Rs. 78,449. The ne.xt or current assessment has been noticed above. 
During tho term of the last, the boundary between Bchar and Shamsabad (West) 
underwent great changes. But what tEeae were is of little present importance. 

Shamsabad West, a parganah of tho Kdimganj tahsil, is bounded on the 

, east-north-east by the Ganges, which severs it from tlu? 

Boundaries, area, &c. . i i i i i 

Aligarh tahsfl ; on tho north-north-west by parganah 

Kampil of its own tahsil ; on tho west-north-west by tahsil Alfganj of Eta ; 
and on the south-south-east by the head-quarters tahsil. It may be 'con- 
sidered as a rude quadrilateral figure with unequal angles and sides. Its total 
area by the latest official statement (1878) was 196 square miles and 424 
acres ; its total population by tho census (1872) was 99,803 souls- But of 

’ Mr. Evans’ notes, ® Mr. Irvine’s first article on the Farukhabad Nawabs, J. A. S., 

B., 1878. Strangely enough this raja’s name was Tilak. We are told, too, that he was 
aged. May not Tilok have been antedated by a geueratiou or so? 


Boundaries, area, &c. 
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bokh area and population details will be given hereafter. The toial number of 
villages is 247 and of estates 342, tho average size of the former being about 
509*0 acres. 

The physical and agricultural features of Shainsabnd West aro those 
^ described in the article oh its enclosing tahsil, Kaim- 

ganj. Over three-quarters of tlie whole area lie on 
the uplands above the old Ganges clift‘. The lowlands are confined to a belt 
which, broad along the whole of tho eastern border, narrows to a point not long 
after turning tho corner to skirt the northern. Passing eastward throngli that 
northern frontier, the old Burliia traverses the lowlands and joins the Ganges. 
Eastwards, too, from the western frontier the Bagar crosses the uplands, turning 
at length by a soiitliw^ard bend into the eastern Shmnsabad. Tho only otlun* 
water-course deserving a name is the Khan'r, wlu’eh rising in some lagoons on 
the uplands runs eastwards, past Baushanabad and through the lowlands, to 
the Gauges. Its lagoons arc one of the princij)al features of Shamsabad West, 
fur in it lie the saltish plains mentioned by the Kaimganj article. Tho 
princij)al mixtures of swamp and water arc to be found at Cliilsara, Pilkliana,. 
and Bhadauli villages, 

Tho metalled or first-class road from Farukhabad to KairnganJ passes 
Communications aud north-westwards through tho heart of tho parganah. 
tnidc- From it at Faiz-bagh an uimietalled second-class 

lino branches northwards to Shamshahad ; and Iroin it near tlie southern fron- 
tier another road of the same class diverg<;s to cross tho parganah for Aligapj 
of Eta. Tliis Aliganj highway, again, is ciossod at Nawabganj by tlio second- 
class Muliammadabad aud Kdimganj line, which j)iorccs tlio parganah from 
north to south. These main roads aro fed by mimorous tbird-olass nnmotallcd 
Avays, five of wliich radiate from Sliamsabad alone. Tlie only fourth-class 
line or cart-track seems to bo that which, passing (>astwards from Shamsabad, 
crosses tho Ganges at Ivaranpur-ghat. llio obiol jilacos of the j)arganali, all 
save tho last on roads, aro f^'liamsabail, Lluusluiiiabad, Navvabganj, and I il- 
khana. At those and other villages weekly markets i)rovid(j a sale Ibr tho 
pargauah’s one great product — its crops, lo what varieties those ciops chiefly 
belong has been shown in the tahsil article. 

Accordiug to tho census of 1872, parganah Shamsabad West con- 
tained no iuliabitcd villages, of which 2u.7 had loss 
Population. inhabitanis ; 111 between 200 an I .bOO ; 37 

between 500 and 1,000; and tl between 1,000 aud 2,000. Uiio town, bbams- 
abad, coiibiined over 0,000 (lersous. 


■17 
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The total population numbered 99,803 aouls (45,873 females), giving 
609 to the square mile. Classified accordirig to religion, there were 91,618 
Hindfis, of whom 41,842 were females ; and 8,185 Musalmans (4,031 females). 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 7,051 Brdhmans (3,176 females); 3,493 Rajputs (1,445 females) ; and 
2,234 Baniyas (1,047 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in ^Uhe other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 78,840 
souls (36,174 females). The principal Brdhman sub-divisions are the Kanau- 
jia (4,290) and Gaur. The Rdjputs belong to the Rdthor (329), Gaur (1,025), 
Sengarh (41), Chauhdn (270), Bais (326), Tomar (23), Gahrwar (415), 
Kachhwaha (75), Sombansi (72), Ujayyini, Janghara, Bargiijar, Kinwar, 
Gaumat clans ; the Baniyas to tho Agarwdl, Sardogi, Rastogi, Kandu, and 
Audhia sub-divisions. Those other castes which exceed in number one thou- 
sand souls each are the Kdyath (2,260), Ohamir (11,528), Hajjiirn (1,816), 
Kachhi (9,495), Bharbhuuja (1,322), Teli (1,504), Dhuna (1,148), Kahdr 
(8,120), Ahir (12,835), Gadariya (3,314), Kisan (10,905), Dhobi (1,330) Barhai 
(1,343), Kori (1,376), and Kurmi (8,616). The following have less than one 
thousand members each: — Kalal, Lohdr, Darzi, Joshi, Sonar, Mali, Tarnboli, 
Diiri, Bhat, Khakrob, Kumliar, Fakir, Nat, Baheliya, Khatik, Nuiiiya, 
Bairya, Gujaf, Pdsi, Raj, Julaha and Jdt. Those Musalmdns whose class is 
specified are entered as Pathans (2,022), Shaikhs (1,854), Sayyids (729), and 
Mughals (51). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the census of 1872. From these it appears that, of 
tho male adult population (not less than fifteen years 
of age), 217 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and tho like ; 1,399 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 539 in commerce', 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in tbc-oonveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 13,628 in agricultural operations; 2,3^5 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparatiou of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetables, mineral, and animal. There were 2,138 persons returned 
as labourers and 227 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, tho same returns give 5,665 as landholders, 
56,086 as cultivators, and 38,052 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly irnporfeci, 
show 905 males able to road and write out of a total male population number- 
ing 32,483 souls. 
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Of tho cstcitcs in Shfimsabad no less than 54 are revehuc-frce« In inak- 
Land-revenue. proposals for the current assessment of land- 

revenue Mr. C. A. Elliott thus classifies the past and 
present areas of the parganah r — 


Area classed as 

At the assess- 
ment of 

1834. 

At the revi- 
sion of as- 
sessment, 

1844. 

At moasnre- 
nicnts for 
the current 
assessment, 

' 1864. 



Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

tJNiSSESSAfiLE 

... (Barren, Vcvcnue-free, &c) ... 

29,148 

30.197 

25,255 


r Old fallow ... 

1 

25,403 

19,168 

n,507 

AsSEftSiBLB 

1 

... ( New fallow ... 

1 

7,490 

7,930 

1,872 


I 

^Cultivated 

58,203 

67,7G9 

83,963 


Total assessable ... 

91,156 

94,807 

97,402 


Grand Total ... 

120,304 

125,064 

122,697 


“the silrvey of 1834 was effected by Sir Heury LawrencCj then, Iiowover, 
a mere Lieutenant. The variety in gross moasurement is due to the action of 
the Ganges ; and it may bo remarked that tlio area of the late official state- 
ment shows an increase of nearly five square miles over that last given in. 
this table. ween 1834 and 18G4 the cultivation on the assessable lands 
of the parganah increased by 85 per cent. As in Kampi), the uiiassessable 
area is largely swollen by untaxed grants which the Bangash dynasty 
bestowed on its PatbAn cousins. Of the total area 39 per cent, is returned as 
Vvatered. 

The general principles which Mr. Elliott adopted for the current assess- 
ment have been described above.’ We need here only mention that lie divided 
the parganah into four circles (chak)j and arranged the soils of tach village 
and circle in corresponding classes (Aar) more or less minutely sub-divided. 

> Supra, pp. 100-02 
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The rent-rates which he assumed for each class and circle may be thus 
shown : — 


Circle. 


1. Batiptar or 
uplinds, 
(114,137 paka 
bighas,') 


Class. 


Subur ban 
gau h (i n f 
i. e.f m a - 
n u r 0 d 
1 a n d a- 
r o u n d 
^b^lms a • 


bad. 


2. Tarai or 
lowlands, 
loamy belt 
skirting old 
cliff (6,524 
bighas.) 


Other gau- 
han (3 cl.) 

Wat c r e d 
loam (3 
classes.) 

Dry do (2 
classes ) 

Wat e r e d 
sand. 

Dry do. (3 
classes). 

Flooded (2 
classes). 

Gauhdn (4 
classes). 

Loam (5 
classes.) 


Assumed rent-rate per 
pakd bigha. 


Rs. 9-0, 


From Rs. 6-0 (1st cl.) 
to Hs. 3-10 (3rd cl ) 
ba. 4-8 (1st cl.) 
Rs. 2-4 (3rd cl.) 

Kc. 1-14 ( 1st cl.) 
Re. 1-8 (Slid cl.) 
Rs. 2-4. 

Re. 1-8 (l8t cl.) 

Re 0-12 (3rd cl.) 
Rs. 2-4 (1st cl.) ^ 
Re. 1-8 (2nd.) 

From Rs. 9-<» (1st cl) 
to Rs. ?,-4 (4th cl.) 

Rs .3-12 (1st cl ) 
lie. 1-8 (5tb cl.) 


Circle. 

Class. 

2. — (co?icld.) 

Flooded, 

3. Lowland!*, 

Sand (2 
classes.) 

Gauhdn (6 

middle bolt 

clas.ses.) 

(19,460 paka 

Flooded (4 

bighas. 

clas.ses.) 

P h a t k a 
sand (3 
chisac's). 
Saltish 
sa n d (3 
classes.) 

M d n j h a 

4. Lowlands, 

.sand (2 
classes) 
Gau ban (3 

flooded belt | 

cla8.ses.) 

skirting Gan-j 
ges (7,813 bi- 
ghas.) 

Flooded (4 

classes.) 


Assumed rent-rate 
per pakd bfgha. 


Re. 1-14. 

From Re. 1-8 (1st cl, 
to Re. 0-16 (2iKi 
cl.) 

From Rs. 4-8 (1st cl. 
to Re. 1-8 (6th cl.) 
Rs. 3-0 fist cl.) 
Re. O' 12 (4th cl.) 
Ke. b8 (1st cl ) 
Re. 0-12 v3rd cl.) 

Re. 1-8 (1st cl.) 

Ke. 0-12 (.3rd cl.) 

Re. 1-14 (ist cl). 
Re. 1-8 (2nd ) 

From Rs.3-0(2nd cl.) ’ 
to He. 1-8 (4th cl.) 
Rs. 1-14 1st cl.) 

Re. 0-12 (4th cl.) 


Some description of the various circles, and of the soils named gauluh)^ 
mdnjha^ and phatka^ will be found in the article on the Kaimganj tahsil. A 
joaA;a has been more than once defined as about iths of an acre. The 
assumed rates were always slightly in excess of those actually paid. 

When applied to the assessable area the assumed standards gave the 
parganah a gross rental of Ks. 2,82,887. Deduced from thafc^um at 50 p(M’ 
cent, the revenue would have reached Rs. 1,41,443. But it was actually fixed 
at Rs. 1,36,106,^ and later arrangements have reduced its figure to Rs. 1,35,802. 
As at first imposed it showed an increase of 16‘9 per cent, on the expiring 
demand (Rs. 1,18,220). Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-1-11 on th(3 total, 
Re. 1-7-10 on the assessable, and Re. 1-11-8 on the cultivated area. On cul- 
tivation the expiring revenue had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-7-7 per acre. 
Though not yet formally sanctioned by Government, the new demand has 
been in fovcQ since the autum of 1871. 

^ This sum excludes a sum of Rs. 2,083 payable to grantees. 


^ No flist class. 
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The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police, roads, and other 
local objects, here reached Rs. 21,708. They were 
assessed as usual on all estates, whether subject to 
or exempt from, the payment of land revenuo. 

Landlords who pay that revenue are chiefly Pa than s, Rajputs, Kurmis, 
Ahirs, and Kisans ; the It aj puts belonging mostly to 
the Gahrwar, Gaur, Bargiijar, and Bais clans. Here, 
as in Kampil, the salient feature of proprietary tenure is the large number of 
grants held revenue- free by Patluins. Of the cultivated area 17 per cent, 
is tilled by proprietors themselves, with an average farm of 5*50 acres each. 
The following table shows to what extent and at what price land changed 
hands during the term of the last settlement (1835-71)^ : — 


Cesses. 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 


Acres, 

Ucveiiuc. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
cba.so of 






revenue. 




Us. 

Us. 

1 Rs. a. p. 


Mortgage 


10,003 

11,996 

94,986 

9 7 11 

7*9 

Private sale 

• •• 

20,4 49 

22,677 

2,44,050 

11 14 11 

10 7 

P ublic auction 

• •• 

I 7,740 

9,466 

76,891 

9 13 11 

8 1 


Many of the classes just mentioned as landlords, the Kurmis, Abirs, Kisans, 
and Baises for instance, are represented largely 
and tenant. tenantry also. The other groat cultivating 

clans are the Chamars and Kachhis. Of the total cultivation 07 per cent, 
is held by tenants with rights of oecupanc}" and 10 by tonants-at-will. ihe 
largest avorao'e holdings are as usual tliose bold by resident occupancy tenants 
(5 acres each). The rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was at settle- 
ment returned tis Rs. 1,58,719. But this sum must not be confused with that 
already mentioned as assumed for purposes ot assessment ; for the latter 
included also the hypothetical rent of laud tilled by the proprietors themselves. 
During the term of tho last settlement rents rose by Re. 0-3-8 per aero, or 
8 per cent. The increase may, however, be ascribed rather to tho spread 
of irrigation than to any other cause. In the lowlands, which do not require 
much watering, there was an actual fall of 1 per cent. The rise was all in tho 
uplands, where irrigation very greatly increased. 

»The former 6gure is approximate only, for the last assessment was effected piecemeal at 
diffetent times and by different officers. 
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The historical section of this article mast as usual restHct itself to matters 

^ tribal and fiscal. The first tribe of whom we hear 

History. ... 

as colonising this parganah were the R4thor Rajputs, 
n&jput colonies. The' Raja Parjan P41, said to have been seventh in descent 
from that r&ja Jaichand who lost at the same time his 
life and the kingdom of Kanauj (1194), came northward and founded Khor, 
whose remains may be seen near Shainsabad. His dynasty could not 
long have remained undisturbed ; for in 1228 the emperor Shams-ud-din 
ejected the RMhors^ and founded Shamsabad itself. But both this time 
and afterwards, when expelled by the Jaunpur governor, the Rdthors 
managed to recover their domains. Their last raja of Khor was Rde Karan, 
eighth in succession from Parjan. When finally dispossessed by the king 
of Jaunpur, this Karan seems to have obtained from the Dehli emperor 
a large fief in Usahat of Budaun. But cadets of his house settled and 
founded families in the northern parganahs of this district also. Of the five 
villages which they once held in Shamsabad West his descendants now hold 
but one. True to the traditions which always make them claim connection 
with the Rdthors, the Qahrw^ii a trace their lineage to one Ram Singh of 

the Kasyap gotra^ who entered the parganah with 
and Gahrwars. Parjan. Settling first at Dhaulesar, he afterwards 

removed to Chilsara, were his descendants are still seated. But of the 32 
villages which they acquired in this parganah, they can now boast nine only. 

The next most important Rajput colony was that founded by the Qaiirs, 
The migration from ShAhjaluinpur of their chiefs 
Sarhe and Barho has been mentioned in the article on 


and Gahrwars. 


The Gaurs 


parganah Bhojpur. Barhe obtained a chaurdsi or group of 84 villages, whoso 
head-quarters were Husainpur and Bartai in Shamsabad West ; while to Sarhe’s 
descendants also fell throe villages in this parganah. Of the 29 vil- 
lages which the tribe once held here, they retained at cession (1802) 13, 
and still own six. The Gaurs of Bartai disclaim the kinship which is claimed 
with them by the lowland Gaurs, But the pedigrees of both point to the con- 
clusion that their common ancestors Sarh© and B^rhe lived ten generations 


or about 300 years ago. To the same period belongs the arrival of Kidar 


and Bargujars. 


Singh, ancestor of the Bargdjars, who received 
four villages* from the Gaurs. These four villages they 


^ The ejected raja was apparently Jaipal, the son of Parjan. ^ Bansmai, Brahimpii^, 

Futhri, aad Bhagora. One of Kidar* s sons, Firoz Shah (sic), is said to have settled at a nftli 
village, R£vat-patti,and to have given bis daughter in marriage to a Gaur, It is odd that this M ue- 
lim uatue of Firoz Shdh should have been given also to the ancestor of the Raises in Paramnagar. 
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still retain. At what time 'Malrao, the Katiyar, crossed from Kot in Badaiin 
and wrested 10 villages from the Bhyars is uncertain. But nearly all these 
villages have been lost by Malrdo’s descendants. 

The Ahirs, the Kis&ns, and the Gangwari Kurmis wore not conquering colo- 
nies ; but seem to have been admitted, chiefly for the purpose of reclaiming the 
soil, by the earlier Rajputs. Later Rjijput arrivals sometimes ejected them. Tims 
the Baises, a roving and predatory clan from Daundiakhera in Oudh, turned the 
Kurmis out of Ganglui and eleven other villages. Of these three, including Gang- 
lai, are still held by the descendants of Bhikham Budari, the first Bais colonist. 

By Akbar’s reign (1556-1605;, when the Ganges had retired from the foot of 
^The parganah in Akbar*s old cliff, the influx of Rajput colonists may be held to 
reigu. have ceased. In his Institutes Shamsabad is returned 


as a huge parganah of the Kanauj government and Agra province, with a rental 
of Rs. 1,78,461 (7 1,38,453 ddms). But he is himself said to have severed from 
its area Mihrabad, north of the Ganges. This MihrabaJ once included parganah 
Amritpur. Now a part of Shahjahaupur, it is said to take its name from Mihr- 
parwar, the wife of that Shams whose title lives in the name of Shamsabad itself. 

Even thus reduced, Shamsabad included not only the two Sliamsabads and 
Muhammadabad in this district, but also Azarnnagar of Eta. Its vast size 
caused its division into the following tappas and kismats 

Tappets, Kismats, 

( Shamsabad 

I. Ilavcii, the lands attached j Bartal > All in this parganah. 

to the fort (of Shamsabad). , Klnraici J 

*^Sarai A ghat (now in Azarnnagar of Eta). 

f Behar. 

Siroli 

8. Azarnnagar Azarnnagar. 


When the Dehli emperors gave place to the Bangash nawabs, groat changes 
Under the Bangash *00^ placo in tlio landholding body. Not only were 
nawabs many villages confiscated and bestowed on the now 

rulers’ Afghan cousins, but the whole of what was afterwards called parganah 
Bipargiion^ was detached from Shamsabad, as the fief of his favourite wife. 

When ceded to the British in 1802, the remainder 
and the British. of Shamsabad was divided into three parganahs, 


^ The word tappa is not, as supposed by Wilson, Hindi, It is prefixed or suffixed to the names 
ofpiany places in Afghanistan mid Central Asia. Its original meaning is a small hill. Rut as 
the head- quarters of revenue divisions were usually strongholds perched oq such hills, the name 
had perhaps before its importation into Hindustan come to mean a revenue division. 
The term hlsmat has been promated until it now means a revenue commissioueCs division. 
* See article on parganah Muhammadabad. 
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Fairs. 


Shamsabad West, Muhammadabad, and Shamsabad East. The demands assessed 
Earlier Bettlements of different times Oil the first of these parganahs were as 
land revenue. follows : at the first British settlement, Ks. 1,14,036 ; at 

the second, Rs. 1,14,594; at the third, lis. 1,14,010; at tho fourth, Rs. 1,24,129 ; 
at the fifth, Rs, 1,26,459; and at the revision of tho fifth, Rs. 1,20,369. The 
current assessment has been mentioned already. During the term of tho last, 
the boundary between West and East Shamsabad was greatly altered. But 
no further changes of area need be recorded. 

SlNOtu^MPOR, or Sangrainpur, a village of parganah Bhojpur, stands on 
the right bank of tho Ganges, about 11 miles south-soutli-east of Fatehgarh. 
The population amounted in 1872 to 1,761 persons amongst whom arc a 
great many Bniliinans. Hindus of that holy caste have naturally settled in 
large numbers at a place deemed so holy by Hindus, 

For it is as the scene of religious bathing that Singirainpur is chiefly 
remarkable. Here* are held, in the months of Jeth 
(May- June,) and Karttik (October-Novenibcr), two 
great yearly fairs which last for three days each. Their attendance of bathers 
is perhaps larger than at any similar gathering in the district, except that of 
Madbupur Tokiigliat. 

Tho village can boast of a fourth-class police-station or outpost. The 
Ohaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force here. In 
1878-79 the house-tax tlicrcby imposed, with a balance 
of Rq. 1-15-4 from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 280-11-7. The 
expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 216. 
During tho same year the nnmber of houses was 456 ; and of these 208 were 
assessed with tho tax, the incidence being Re. 1-5-5 per house assessed and 
Re. 0-2-6 per head of population. 

The name of Bingirampur is popularly traced to Singi Rikh or Saint Cor- 
nute, a Gautam Brjdiman whose head was adorned 
with a horn (sing). On his coming hither the excres- 
cence fell off, and the event is still commemorated by a teinplo built in l)is 
honour. This Singi or Siringi was the father of Ingi, who wediling a Gahr- 
princess of Kanauj became by her tho ancestor of tho Gautam Rajputs.i 
It is to be noted, however, that General Cunningham spells the name of tho 
place Sangrainpur, which would mean the town of battle. Sangram is a 
proper name not unknown amongst Rajputs. It was borne for instance by 
an ancestor of the Baghels in parganah Kanauj. 

* See Elliot’s Glossary, art. Gautam Uajpul.” 


House-tax, 


History. 
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The next hallowed memory connected with Singirampur is that of Rdinkrishn 
Das, the slave of Ramkrishna/’ that is of the deity in whose honour the bath- 
ing fairs are held. This Ramkrishna Diis was a Brahmachari mendicant, and 
the spiritual director of Daulat Rao Sindia. On him the latter prince (1794 — 
1827) bestowed tlio village free of revenue. The grant was upheld by the 
British Government on condition tliat the ^ada bart^ or distribution of food to 
inendicants, should niaintalnod. The village now therefore supports a sort 
of monastic body, composed oi‘ a prior (<juru) and the monks his disciples 
(chela). On the death of the former his successor is elected by the latter ; but 
the election lias not always been al! wed to stand. Thus when RamkrisTiu Das 
died, Sarhsukh Rain was elected prior ; but another disciple, Sowa Ram, was 
appointed by decree of the (n*vil court. Sewa Ram was succeeded in 1843 by 
Gur Dev ; and tlie latter by Ajiidhya Prashad, wlio for non-fulfilment of his 
duties was displaced by the local Government. Ram])rasliad was appointed in 
his place. 

Four bathing ghdts, or flights of stops descending into the river, have been 
built at J5ingiraui[)ur by monied men (d* ueighbouring districts. With tho 
opening of tlio East Indian line many of those who used to attend tho fairs 
have preferred to visit the Magh mela at Prayag or Allahabad. But it may 
be hoped that when the light railway passes near it Singirampur will regain its 
lost poj)ularity. 

Ta'lgrXm, a towu givino its name to tho parganah so called, stands 
on tho junction of some half dozen unmotalled roads, 24 miles south 
of Fateligarh. The })opulation, 0,104 in 1805, liad by 1872 fallen to 
4,f)97. 

Talgram is a quiet rustic town surrounded by groves of treo.s. Fields cropped 
thrice yearly stretch right u}) to its outer houses. The buildings are as usual 
chiefly of mud ; but at the southern end of tho town may bo seen many large 
hrick-hnilt houses belonging to Brahmans an.l Kayalhs. The Brahmans have 
given their name to the Bralirnaiipuri quarter; and tho chief resident family 
is one of Kharowa Ivayaths, wlio wero until lately in tho service of the nawab 
of Tdnk. The bazar is a narrow crooked street in whicli sweetmeat shops 
seem to predominate. Tho remaining roads are wide, and, according to Dr, 
Planck, well vcntilatcid.’' But the same authority gives an indifibrent ao- 
count of the inhabitants. Sanitary arrangements aro ignored, decency is 
little thought of. Many of the people are agriculturists, parts of the town par- 
taking of tho character of an ordinary village, the inhabitants behaving as 
villagers.” 


48 
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On the south of the town used once to stand an old brick castle ; but Its 
memory survives only in the mound which marks its 
Buildings and bouse tax. name of the Garhi quarter. Until 1844 

T&lgram could boast al^o of a tahsili. Its modern public buildings are a third- 
class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a parganah school. A market 
is held on Fridays and Mondays, but tliore is no trade beyond tlie ordinary 
sales of grjiin and cloth. The Chauludari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and 
in 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Rs. 60 Irom tlm 
previous year, gave a total income of Us. 512. The expenditure, wliich was 
chiefly on public works, (Rs. 30). police, and conservancy, amounted to 
Rs. 390. The number of houses was in the same year and ol‘ these 299 

were assessed with the lax ; the incidence being Re, 1-8-1 per liouse assessed 
and Re. 0-1-6 per head of population. 

Talgram means the village of reservoirs, a name which fitly arose from 

the numhcr of j)Ools or lagoons in the neighbourliood. 

History. ^ ^ , . , , i i 

Ponds, or excavatmns whicli have become ponds, « 

nate on the very outskirts of tlic town. An alhu-native name sometimes henrd 
is pd?ii kd (jdon or the village of water. But for the taste of the native etymo- 
logist the derivation just given has too little of the farfetched and legoudarv. 
It is fabled therefore that on passing this present site of the town some great 
man came across two musicians and halted to hear tlieir melody. The perform- 
ance pleased* him greatly, and ho oflored them money. This they rej(‘ct('d, 
begging him to reward them by founding hero a town. Ho did so, calling it 
by the musical name of time (idl) and scales ( In the reign of Akbar 
(1556-1603) Talgram enjoyed its present rank us the eliief town of a [)argaiuilK 
After its cession to the British (1802; it ijeeume tho head-quarters of the ta)i>il 
in which it lies. But since the removal of those head-quarters to Clihibrainau 
the town has steadily declined. To some such conclusion the above notieed fall 
of population has perhaps already brought the reader. 

TALGRAm, a parganah of the Chhibramau tahsil, is bounded on the east- 
south-east by parganahs Tirwa-Thatia and Kanauj, the Isan and Kali rivers 
supplying in places a boundary ; on the north-east by the Ganges, which 
severs it from tahsil Bilgrain of Hardoi ; on the north-north-west by parganah 
Bhojpur, from which it is divided chiefly by the Kiill ; on the west by par- 
ganah Chhibrdmauof its own tahsil ; and on the south-west by parganah Saurikh, 
the frontier being in most parts marked again by the Isan. The parganah had 
according to the latest official statement (1878) a total area of 119 square 
miles and 619 acres ; according to the latest census (1872) a total population 
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of 57,840 inhabitants. But of both area and population details will be given 
hereafter. Talgram contains 149 estates, distributed over 121 of the revenue 
divisions known as villages {mauza). The average area of the latter is 630 
acres, or almost one square mile each. 

Ihe phy^sical and agricultural teature.s of Tilgram have been describ- 
Physical and economical hi the article on its enclosiriir tahsil. It Kes, 

£61ltur65 ^ ^ 

hs there mentioned, chiefly on the upland watershed 
of Kali nadi and tsan ; and its geograpliical speciality is the largo number 
of fine lagoons in the loamy centre of that tract. The metalled Grand 
Trunk Koad, the finest highway in the world, passes west-north-westwards 
through the breadth ol tlie parganah ; and at Gursahaiganj a metalled north- 
westerly branch quits that highway for Fahihgarh. Along the Trunk Road and 
this Gursabfiiganj branch is now being constructed the Cawn pore and Farukha- 
bad Light Railway, with a station at Giirsabaiganj. AtTalgnun, “the village 
of ponds/’ cross two uniiietalled second-class roads which traverse the parganah 
from corner to corner. And the communications jd ready mentioned are fed, at 
Giirsabaiganj, Talgram, Sarndhinand Uriclia, by a network of soino half dozen 
unmelalled lines of the third class. An ailditional tratle-routo is during the rainy 
season provided by the Kali nadi, down wbich i>y way of tlie Kluinta inila passes 
traffio bound from and*to llie Ganges. The iiarganali is in fact bettor provided 
with communications by wbich to export its proflnco than with local markets 
at which to sell it. The only important marts arc‘ Talgram and Gursahiiiganj. 
13iit trade is in truth confined chiefly to tli<? iKirter or sale of those crops which 
are the parganalfs one great j)rodu(‘t. Kvfm of the clais (Baniyas) whose here- 
ditary business is grain-dealing there arc hut few. And this leads us to the 
subject of |)opnlation. 

AccordiiK»‘ to the census of 1^72, Talgram contained 277 inhabited 
\ of wliicii 1!)4 had less than 200 inhabitants; 58 

Fopulation. heuve.^n 20.) aii l 500; 18 between 500 and 1,000; 6 

between 1,000 and 2,000; Mud, one (Talgram) betwemi 3,00 i and ;),000. 1 lie total 
populatifiii numbered, a^^ alrearlv mcnrioiK'd, 57,8 10 .souls (2(),2iiJ lemales), giving 
482 to tlie square mile. Classified according to religion, there were o0,246 
Hindus, of whom 22,579 were fenialovs; and 7,594 Musalmans (3,714 females.) 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,859 Brdhmans (2,181 females), 2,773 Raj[)uts (l,0^59 females), and 345 
Baniyas (157 females) ; whilst the great mass ot the population is included in the 
other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 42,269 souls (19,152 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-division is the Kanaujia (3,764). The Rajputs belong 
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to the Rdthor (16), Baghel (126), Gaur (319), Sengarh (100), Chauliiiii (140), 
Bais (443),Tomar(16), Bhadauria (228), Chandel (31), Katehriya (43), Gabr- 
w6,r (140), PonwAr (13), Kachhwaha (162), Sombansi (90), Raikawar, 
Chamargaur, and Gahlo|, clans; the Baniyas chiefly to the Ajudhiyabasi (283) 
sub-division. The other castes exceeding in number one thousand souls each 
aro the. Kayatli (1,005), Chainar (5,799), Hajjiun (1,053), Kachhi (4,392), 
Teli (1,033), Dhuna (1,288), Kab^r (1,1)94), Alur (5,672), Gadariya (2,362,*, 
Kisan (4,221), Kalal (1,865), Kori (2,123), and Kunbi (2,017). The following 
have less than one thousands members each Bharblidnja, Dhobi, Barhai, 
Lohdr, Darzi, Joshi, Sonar, Mali, Tamboli, Biiri, Bhat, Kliakrob, Kumhar, 
Chak, Bahelia, Bariya, Gosain, Mallah, and Arakb* Musalnuins aro distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (4,229 , Patbdns (2,977), Sayyids (376 ), and Mughals (65). 

The occupations of the peoj)le are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations, , . , . / . , , p/. 

adult population (m)t less than nlteen years oi age), 

158 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,449 
to the domestic class, servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,080 to 
the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 
12,713 to the agricultural class; and 2,366 to the industrial or artisan. A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 2,333 persons returned as labourers and 247 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sox, the same returns give 2,208 as landholders, 32,846 as cultivators, and 
22,786 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, sliow 516 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 31,547 souls. 

^ Of all the parganah but two small villages are 

Land-revenue. ^ , » . . i , t • i i 

revenue-free. In explaining tlie plan on whicn he as- 

sesssed the current revenue Mr. C. A. Elliott thus classifies the past and present 

areas of Talgram : — 


Area classed as 


At the profession- 
al revenue sur- 
vey, I&46. 


lAt the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess- 
merit, 183t>. 


At the unskilled 
survey for tin* 
current assess- 
ment, 1869. 


Unassess^ulb, i, e. barren, ponds, roadi 
revenue-free, 8cc. 

2 ^ r Old fallow ... 

^gjNevvdo, 

^ ◄ C Cultivated ... 

Total assessable 
Gband Total 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

25,173 

6,193 

15,406 

4,636 

16,827 

6,917 

S,tS4 

4,483 

1,146 

40.472 

41,967 

63,325 

47,182 

63,277 

61,388 

72,306 

69,470 

76,793 
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One element of difficulty in surveying tlio pargainili is the existence of great 
saline plans. Their measurement is more liable to error than that of an equal 
area of cultivated fields. The increase of cultivation (in which groves have 
been includod) is both striking and satisfactory. Of the present cultivated .irea 
no less than 31,1540 acres are returned as irrigated. It will be seeu*thal the 
total last shown exceeds that of the late official statement by but 14 acres. 

It is needless to repeat* the general principles on which Mr. Elliott framed his 
assessment ; suffice it here to say that he grouped the soils of the various villages 
into corresponding classes ihai') more or less minutely sub-divided, and that ho 
assumed for eaoli sub-division the rent-rate shown in the following table ; — 



rercciit- 


i Percent- 


Class and snb-divi- 

a^e of 

As.sumod rent 

Olas.s and sub- ' 

age of 

Ae.sunied rent 

»ioD of 

total 

per paka bigha. 

<iivi^iou ot soil. 

total 

per paka bitj/ia 


area. 



area. 


Gauhdn watered 

8*6 

From Us. 0-0 (l.st 

Sand, watered. 

8 4 

Ka. 2-4 

(2ud classes) 


class ) 

to Us. 4-8 (2nd 

Ditto imwatered, 

i 

.35*8 

From Us. 1-8 (1st 


clas.s.) 



class.) 

Ditto dry 

0*5 

U.s. 3-0 

(.3rd cla.ss ) 


1 

to Us, 0-12 (3r(i 


1 



clas.^.) 

Loam, w\o.tcred 

30 4 

From Us. 4-0 ( 1st 






(;lass.) 

Tardi (2nd 

6*8 

Fr 'm Us. 3-0 (3rd 

(2nd classes) ... 

••• 

to tv 8. 2-8 (2iid 

class.) 


class.) 


class ) 




Ditto nnwatered, 


From Us, 2-0 (1st 



to Us, 2-0 (2nd 

(2nd cl losses) ... 

... I 

class.^ 

to He 1-8 (2n(I 



class.) 

1 

class.) 





A pxka Utjha is about -^ths of an acre. The meaning of the terms gauhdn 
and tardi has been explained in the tahsil article. 

Applied to the assessable area these rent-rates gave the parganah a gross 
assumed rental of Rs. 2,01,984 ; and deduced from that figure at 50 per cent, 
the revenue would have reached Rs. 1,00,992. But in the course of assessment 
village by village it was found that the'rates might in some few cases be slightly 
raised, and the demand ultimately fixed was Rs. 1,04,230. It has been altered 
but little, still standing at Rs. 1,04,070. As at first imposed it .showed an 
increase of 5 2 per cent, on the former revenue (Rs. 99,085). Its incidence per 
acre was Re. 1-5-7 on the total. Re. 1-11-2 on the assessable, and Rs. 2-1-0 on 
the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring ilemand had fallen at the rate 
of Re. 1-15-5 per acre. Through not yet formally sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, the new rovonuo has been in force since the autumn of 1869. 

1 See above p. 100-02. 
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The cesses levied, in addition to the land revenue, for police, roads, other 

district establishments, and village accountants’ fees* 
Cesses. i ^ 

here readied Rs. 15,666. They were assessed, as usual, 

on unhyced as well aa taxed lands, at a rate on the demand^of 5 per cent, for 

accountants’ fees and 10 per cent, for other expenses. 

The laiidlurds who pay this revenue are chiefly Brahmans, and next at a 
distance Rajputs of tlie Chamargaur and Baghel clans. 
The possessions of the Brahmans and Baghels are 
swollen by the existence of two great taaUukas, which between them swallow 
nearly half the parganah. They belong respectively to the chaudhari of 
Bisliangarh and the nija of Tirwa. After the taallnkadari form of tenure the 
zamirnidri is commonest, and hut 12 per cent, of the parganah is held in 
pattiddri or bhoydduh a. Of the cultivated area 11 percent, is tilled by the 
proprietors tlieinsolvcs, the average home-farm (10*30 acres) being larger tlian 
in any other parganah of the district. To wdiat extent and wliat [irice land 
changed hands during the term of the last settlement (1836-69) may bo 
shown thus: — 


Mode of transfer. 


Mortj^njre 
Private wale 
Public auction 


Acres. 


5,928 

3,0(i3 

6,706 


Ue venue. 


l^ricc 


Price per 
acre. 


Years* pur- 
(diase of 


7, ‘208 
4 4 63 
7,523 


72,752 )2 4 5 

18,^38 5 15 10 

9,559 I 9 U 


10-0 
4 0 

12 


and tenant. 


About oue-fifih only of tlie total area was, then, alienated. The rise in 
the price of land has been very stead \', and the proprietary body is described by 
Mr. Elliott as “extremely well-to-do.” 

Of the tribes which compose the tenantiy, the most numerous are the Brah- 
mans, Ki.'-dns, Ahirs, Musalmdns, and Kurmis. Of 
the total cultivation 76 per cent, is held by tenants 
■with rights of occupancy and 13 by tenants-at-will. During the term of the 
last settlement an enormous increase took place in the numbers of the former. 
The largest tenant holding is as usual that of the resident occupancy tenant 
(6 acres). The rental paid by tenants to proprietors on untaxed as well 
as taxed lands was at settlement returned as Rs. 17,11,152. But this sum, 
■which includes the imaginary rent of lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, 
must not be confused with the higher rental assumed for purposes of assess- 
ment. Since the preceding assessment, writes Mr. Elliott, “the general 
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Tribal and fiscal history. 


rent- rate has risen by 4^ annas per acre. It ought to have risen by 
12i annas if it had kept pace with the improvement of the land and the 
increase of irrigation. It is th(3reforo a fair conciusion that rent-rates for 
classes of land of equal value have fallen in this parganali since settlement/^ 
The I'esult is curious, but was arrived at also iu Kanaiij. 

The traditions of parganali Talgram credit no chin with the early pos- 
session of widespread rule. The various colonies were 
small, and founded fur the most part under the pat- 
ronage of a superior power. That power was Jaichaiul, king of Kanauj ; and 
the period was the end of the i vollth century. 

Perhaps the largest of siieh (‘(denies was that planted hy Oandharh and 

lido Dalpat Rai, Cliamarganr Rajpnts of the Bliarad- 
Chamargaurs. i, i t- it- i ^ i < 

dliwaj clan, rjxqxdling the alioriginal iMiyars, who 

seem always on these occasions to liavo played Canaanite to the Rajput Jew, 

they occupied Talgram ami 28 other villages. Rut of llies(‘ their deseendants 

lost many under the rule of Oudli, and now retain hut half. It should bo 

noted that eleven descents only an; traced back to (jr-nidharb and Dalpat. 

Bat had they really come hither iu Jaichand’s reign, the number sliould rather 

have been eighteen. 

The same suspicion of exaggerated antiquity • clings to the Baghels. It 
has b(3on already shown that Hi dr principal hx^al chief, 
the rdja of Tirwti, claims descent from a Bhanpratdp, 
vvho came to Kanauj during the reign of Jai(diand. But it was also mention- 
ed that the real founder of the fafuily was an adv(3ntnrer who established him- 
self ill Tirwa towards the close of the seventeenth (ientiirv.^ The Tirwa rdja 
holds seven villages in this parganah ; but other two are owned by the Baghel 
descendants of one Hira Singh, who was also, of course, a contemporary of 
Jamhand. These tvvo villages were aftorwar<ls usurped by Udaichand, the 
Brdhman founder of the Bisliangarh family. But tli^y were restored to their 
ri(>htful owners on the establishment of British rule. 

The Bais Rdjpnts are an offshoot of the great Bais colony which ejected 
the Bhyars from Sakatpnr in the reign of Jaichand. 

Other Rajput clan . They once held four villages and still hold one. The 

Gahlots, who hold three out of a former thirteen, assisted Hamir the Bais in 
expelling the Bhydrs from this pargana. Their ancestor as is said to have 
come from Dehli, but as their pedigree has not been preserved, it is impossi- 
ble to say at what exact time he lived. The Surki Rdjputs, who love to 

^ Supra, p, 106 . 
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connect tlieir name with that of the fire-born Solankhi race, have lost all but one 
of the seven villages which they once acquired. Even less fortunate in this 
respect have been the Kaikawirs, wliose ten villages were absorbed by the 
earth-hunger of Udaichand, and who are now found only as tenants. 

Chief among the Brahman squirearchy are those Tiwari Kanuujijas to 

which Udaichand belonged. How towards the end of 
Oruhmans. . 

the last century his elder brother Mahanand seized 

lands in this parganah, how the family acquired from this parganah the title of 
chaudhari^ has been told above.^ Armed with the patronage of the Oudh gov- 
ernment and of its chief local representative Governor Almas Ali, Udaichand 
succeeded by forced conveyances and other illegal means in annexing almost 
the whole of Talgram. Of 88 villages lost to the original settlors no 
less than 48 are in possession of his descendant, chaudhari Fatehchand. 
Many others whose titles could 1x3 traced wore returned to their proper ])r()- 
prietors by the equity^f the English (xovernment. The other Brahman fami- 
lies claim a far greater antiquity, ascribing their heritages to grants from king 
Jaichand Sucli are the Nagar Misrs, who own three out of a former nine 
villages; the Kanaujiya Dubes, who own one out of TJ ; and the Gohad- 
wals or Gohiyas, whose seven villages are said to have been seized by Manilal 
( Mah&nand ?j of the Bishangarh family. 

The only colonies remaining to be mentioned are those of tlio Kliokhar 
Pathans and Kanaujiya Kurmis. Tho former still retain four of the eight vil- 
lages which they once acquired. The latter wore originally tenants, but 
acquired proprietary rights in ten villages which they have since lost. 

In the Insiiintts of Akhar (159G) Talgram is a parganah {mahdl) of tho 
Kanauj district {daatiir)^ Kanauj division (^sarkui7) and Agra province {mha)r 
From the rule of Dehli emperors it passed about 1720 into that of the 
Bangash dynasty. About 30 years later it was seized by the Oudh nawiib, to 
be recovered after a short interval by nawab Ahmad Bangash. In 1752, 
again, Ahmad ceded it to the Marhattas, but remained in charge of its admin- 
istration. When the Marhattas invaded tho district in 1769, they seem to have 
taken over charge themselves. After holding the parganah some six or seven 
years they were finally ejected by tho nawab of Oudh, who in 1801 ceded it 
to tho British. It was, at first a part of the Etawa district, but was transferred 
to Farukhabad in 1817. The demands assessed oii the parganah at the various 
British settlements of laud-revenue have been as follow: —at the first, Rs. 89,422; 

' P. 107 . * It ia not so mentioned Gladwin’s translation. In his list of parganahs, 

for Sarkar Kanauj he gives a Belgrong (BUgrdm) and Sugrong (Sakraon or Sakrawa), but no 
Taulgrong. 
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at the second, Rs. 90,284 ;at the third, Rs. 72,932 ; at thofourtli, Rs. 1,13,401; 
at the fifth, Rs. 1,16,541'; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 99,950. The de- 
mand of the next or current settlement lias been above examined. In the 
neighbouring Kanaiij, the revcnu(3 steadily decreased from the first to the last 
assessment. Hero it will be seen to have fluctuated in a most volatile manner. 


lliATiA, a small town of parganali Tirwa-Tiiatia, stands on the meeting of 
several nninetalled liighways, 36 miles soiitli-sonth-east of Fatebgarli. It is 7 
miles distant by road from Tirwa and 10 from Kananj. Tlie popnlatioti 
amounted in 1872 to 3,847 ; or, if fbo inhabitants of ten outlying hamlets bo in- 
cluded, to 6,881 souls. Amongst such detaclied settlements must be mentioned 
Old Tbatia, which about a mile of fields divides from the more modern and 
westerly Thatia proper. 

The latter, sometimes called Gan j or Market Thatia, owes that name to ilm 
Site, appearance, and market-placc into which, at the (^st of the town, the 
main road opens out. In this thriving bazar markets 
are held every Friday and Tuesday. On one side of it stands a goodly temple, 
raised on a brick plinth ; and it is adorned also witli a large well, fainons for 
sweetness of water. Other fine w'ells may bo met with in different parts of tlio 
town. That town might bo described as an overgrown agricultural village ot 
mud honsos, clustered not very symmetrically around the point where tlie dil- 
ferent highways cross. In Thatia itself some parts of these roads have been 
paved with brick. On all sides tilled fields stretch up to the w’alls of the 
houses. The town is drained by the Gondi water-course, which winds round 


its north-western side to meet the Isan. 

In neither trade nor population is Thatia what it w'as. Evidences of de-* 

cay may bo seen in the many ruined liouses which 
Trade and house-tax. ’ * , r, ^ i ^ i. 

throng the town. Such nuns are perhaps most nu- 
merous in its north-western corner, once inhabited by Abir cotton-printers who 
have migrated clsewliitiier. For its cotton-printing indeed, for its trade in cloth 
and salt, the town had in former times rather a celebrity. But a fair amount 
of prosperity remains. Tlie cattle-mart held on a w'cll-sbaded piece of open 
ground outside the town is frequented by breeders from all the southern tabsils 
of the district. The tannerios of Thatia are famed for miles around. Ihe 


Chaukfdari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force ; and during 1878-79, the house-tax 
thereby imposed, with a balance of Ks. 177 from the previous year, gave a 
total income of Rs. 1,394. The expenditure, wliicdi was chiefly on public works 
(Rs. 180), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,197. In the same year 
the town contained 1,383 houses, Vt hereof 555 w^cre assessed with ihe tax ; the 


40 
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incidence being lls. 2-3-1 per house assessed and lie. 0-4-4 per head of popula- 
tion. Dr. Planck mentions a tradition that the houses once numbered 22,000. 

The modern public buildings are a third-class police-station, an imperial post- 

^ office, a pargan.ali school, and a hostel (mrdi) for travel- 
Puhlic buildicgs. mi i • i i-i i } vu 

lers. The latter is a fair-sized untidy quadrangle ot ttio 

usual type, shaded 'svithin by some fine trees. It was built about forty years 

ago by prisoners from the Fateligarh jail, and is imieli I'reqiientod by people 

passing to and from the two 1‘airs at Makanpur in Cawnpore.^ Just outside 

the town, on the south, stands a high mound marking the spot occupied until 

1858 by the castle. 

That castle was the liomo of some Baghel Rajputs, a branch of the Tirwa 
family. Their domain was a separate taalluka of par- 
gauah Talgrain ; and on its cdssion to the British (1 801) 
this taalluka itself became a jiarganah of the Cawnpore district. The chief who 
then owned the castle, Cliliattarsal, second nijaof Thalia, resented the change of 
rulers. lie in 1803 rebelled against the Company. A British force besieged 
and took the castle : but tlieir leader Colonel Guthrie was slain, and his tomb 
may still be seen in good preservation at Thalia. Tlie raja’s title and estates 
were confiscated. But the castle continued the homo of his descendants until 


History. 


1857, two decades after Thatia had become a portion of this district. In that 
year Pokhar, the descendant of Clibattarsal, followed his ancestor’s exaniplo 
and revolted.^ He was next year transported to the Andamans, and the castle 
was blown up. Dr. Planck (18(311) thought that the townspeople regretted the 
fate of their former patron, ’’ and that Thatia had suite red from liis loss. Me 
observed, moreover, that they treated with great respect the son of tho so-called 


Tirwa proper and Market Tirwa are a pair of adjacent villages in parganali 
*I irwa-Thatia. They stand each on its own set of unmetalled cross roads, 25 
miles soiith-soii til -east of Fatehgarh. Their population amounted in 187 2 to 3, (hid 
souls ; but an estimate which includes outlying villages raises the number to 
about 6,000. Tho two places are j)ractically parts of one and the same town ; 
Tirwa proper being the agricultural, and Market Tirwa the business quarter. 

The former or Tirwa Khus is the smaller and less important of the two. 


Tirwa proper. 

derives his title of nija.^ 

' See Gazr,, VH, 249. 
above, p. iob. 


It contains, howevoy, one of the principal castles in tho 

district ; and from it tlie Baghel owner of the castle 

A former chief of tho family, the somewhat rebellious 
c 

2 SuprUf p, 204, 3 j 7 yj. some account ol‘ Iiis family 
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Mja Jaswant Singh, dIJ a great deal for the improvement of Tirwa. lie 
built a large and handsome tank with flights of steps loading down on either 
side to the water. On three sides arc corridors and rooms for the use of 
bathers; and on a level with the water are other smaller chambers built in 
the walls of the tank for tlio same purpose. A lofty gateway forms the 
entrance. Near this tank is a temple of Devi, the destroying goddess, begun by 
the same Jaswant and completed by his successor, Pitam ISingli. It is an 
extremely handsome struetnro of stone which has boon carved wWi great taste. 
The temple and the tank arc the two fln(\st buildings of their class in the district. 

Market or Ganj Tirwa, the headquarters of the talisil, is a busy andlliriving 
place about three-(juarters of a mile south-west ot 
Tirwa proper. Here are a tahsili, a first-class police- 
station, a tahsili school, and an imperial post-ollieo. A market is held every 
Tuesday and Tliursday. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 185(5) is in force ; and 
during 1878-79 the boiise-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Hs. 41 iVom 
the previous year, gave a total income of Us. 1,819. The expenditure, whieli 
was chiefly on local iinprovomonts or public works (Us. 280), police, and con- 
servancy, amounted to Us. 1,324. In the same year llic town coutained l,t;20 
iionsos, and of these (>(>5 wero asseascal with the tax, the incidence whereot 
was Us, 2-1-10 per liouse assessed and Ue. 0-1-3 per head of population. The 
number of houses seems in the past five years to hiivo incixaised by someibiiig 
like 50 per cent 

The original name of Tirwa is said to have heeii Tor,i,-kliiil.i. Tt was so call- 
ed because it was the capital of thirteen (fov,) villages held by Khati Raj'piits. 
Tlic derivation strikes one as improbable. J’>nt more on this siilijcct, and on 
Iho manner in which the khatis were expelled by the llaghols, will be .said in 

the artiide on parganah Tirwa-Thatia. 

Tirwa, a tahs'il witli liead-quarloi-.s at the place jnst deseribe.l, is 

on tho uorth-nor(h-ea.st by talr'-iks Kaiian; and Lliln- 
J5oumR.rics,avc.s,itc. ; „„ tho north-west l.v (ah.-il fJliongiion of 

Mainpuri ; on tl.o sonih-south-west by t.ahsils Bhartlma and Bidh.ina of Elawah 
and talisil llasillabad of Cawnporc ; on ilio east-sonth-casi by tab m Li laur 
of the district last named. It may bo roughly described as a nuadnlatcisd ligiiio 
whoso sides arc irregular, and vvliose length is very nineli greater than its 
breadth. The wliola of the north-north-eastorn Ironticr, except a cw sma 
corners which intrude into or from tahsii Clihlhnimau is niarked ^ 
river. Tho Arind giipplies an occasioilhl boundary mt i 

with Cawnporc. Tahsii Tirwa has according to the olhc.al statement ot 1878 a 
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total area of 388 square miles and 55 acres ; according to tlie census of 1872 
a total population of 153,450, or about 395 persons to the square mile; and 
according to the revenue-roll of 1878-79 a total land tax of Rs. 2,52,775. 

Further details of area, population and revenue will be given in the articles 
on Sakatpur, Sakra'wa, Sauriku, and Tirwa-Thatia, the four parganahs of 
which the tahsil is composed. But the geographical and agricultural proper- 
ties of these divisions are sufficiently alike to be here described once for all. 

Tahsjl Tirwa lies wholly on what, to distinguish them from the lowland 
flats beside the Gauges, are known as the uplands or 
hangar. It may be defined as a plain sloping with 
slight undulations from west-north-west to east-south-east. That this is tlio 
general droop of the country might be proved by the levels taken during the 
alignment of the Ganges Canal ; but the highest recorded elevation of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey (501 feet above the sea) is at Kalsan of Saurikl], 
in the northern centre of the tract, A small ])art of the tahsil, its extreme western 
A rind and Karari water- corner, lies south-west of the Arind. This may bo 
called the watershed of the Arind and its aflhient, the 
Karari nali, which for a short distance divides the tahsil from Etawa. Or it 
may be deemed a portion of the larger tract between the Arind and tlio Puraha, 
the nearest important drainage-channel in that district.^ Another small strij) 
ou the southern or south-south-western border belongs to the watershed (d‘ 
Paiidu and Arind water- Pnndii and Arind. But the great bulk of the tahsil 
scuds its drainage on the north to the Isan, on the 
south to the Arind and the Fandu. 

Along the whole length and centre of this watershed runs like a backbone 
Tsan and Ariud-Pdndu Iho Ganges Canal. For a breadth varying from 
watershed. miles, the land skirting the Isan is sandy 

and nneven. Towards the ridge of the watersljed, however, the sand {kabsa 
or hhur) becomes overlaid in places by a thin coating of brackish loani 
{gimr dumat\ The two soils alternate for a while like the black and wliito 
squares on a chess-board. But further south the loam completely ousts the 
saud and extends in unbroken continuity to the banks of the Arind and the Paiidii. 
As a consequence of the difference in soil formations,’’ writes Mr. Buck, 
the drainage system north and south of the watershed are very different in 
character, Ihe sandy stratum to the north is eaten away with great facility by 
the water which passes over, or rather through it, on its course to the Isan ; 
but at some distance from the stream, wlicro the drainage has not efTcclcd a 

^ isxje Uazr., IV., 22ii, 
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complete passage, large excavations have been hollowed out whi<.h form the 
hasms of extensive or lakes. The surface of the southern sh.pe is. on tho 
other hand, a gently inclining plane, over whicli the water trickles in wide and 
shallow sheets confined by no banks and making no impression on the hard 
and solid loam.”> Of the lakes or lagoons mentioned in this passage many 
have considerable depth, and some an area of not loss than one 8.110^6 mile. 
Chief are tho Bahosi, in Saiirikh and Tirwa-Tiiatia ; tho Sakh and Kdkar 
kuiyan in tho former; the Majlilai, Umarda, Firozpnr, Snkhi, Agluis, and 
Sandaintho latter; and the Tarind in Sakatpur. Tlirongli the Bahosi and 
Majhlui lagoons flow two of those canal clistrihiitarios elsewhere^ mentibued as 


wateriiirr tlie tahsil. 

Tho following diagram, showing witli vertical exag^j^eration a line of levels 
taken bet^v^een Isan and Panclu, serves also to sliovv the extent and position 
of the different soils ; — 
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The iieculiarlty of the watershed is the unbroken southern slope of loam, 
stretcliiug from its ridge to tlio edge of a river. On 
The southtru loam. other watersheds of the district, wliieh are fairly 

contoured by the diagram in the article on the headquarters talisil, liotli decli- 
vities are composed of sand as the northern is here. Near tho Ariiid the loam 
becomes decidedly poorer than near tho randii. The slope is greater, tho 
soil lio'hter ; and all along the banks of tlie river lies a sandy sul)stratum which 
renders the wells more unstahle. Hemto Sakatpur and Saurikh have a more 
barren appearance, and 011 tlieir unmanuved lands pay smaller rent than 
Tirwa-Thatia. Mr. Buck suggests that tho superiority of tlie Pandn slope is 
due to its greater wealth of inoisteuing drainage courses. By deepening natural 
channels the Canal Department has encouraged water to find its way down to 
the Arind also. But the pure element still accumulates iu lagoons nioie, anti 
spreads less, than on tho slope of tho oilier southern river. 

1 Kcut'iatc report, parg-iuiali Tirwa-Thatia. 


r. 22. 
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If the southern loam deteriorates as wo ^o westward, the northern sand 

, improves. The above diao^ram will show that the 

The northern sand. ‘ , -n , , 

latter is ratlier hillocky ; but it has a much larger 

proportion of firm and^ solid soil in Saurikh than in Tirwa-Thatia. In parts of 

both parganalis the slope is so light and dry as to be fit for nothing but the 

Munj i?rovvth of high miinj grass {Sacchariwi inunju). 

This is used in the manufacture of wickerwork and 

rope ; and when good lets for Rs. 2 an acre, iiut the waste tracts consist as 

a rule of large open spaces of sand surrounded by a fringe of grass which, if 

sold, fetches a few annas only. In many villages the tenants get it for nothing, 

and whore the open spaces are tilled tlie grass is always thrown in with the fields. 

The fields themselves are often rented at hardly more than Re. 1 per acre. 

The middle of the watershed is composed chiefiy, as shown in the diagram, 

of mixed sand and loam. The presence of the formcM- 

miled sauTlud unsnspectccl until, cliggin^r through a tliiii 

crust of the latter, wo come upon the red sand itself. 
J3ut the existence of loam is readily recognized by the colour of the surface. 
Sometimes the loam coating is so slight tliat the plough turns up both soils to- 
gether, the result being a nondescript mixture called rnildona. Sometimes tho 
plough cannot reach the sand, but tho starved nppenrance of the crops sliow- 
that their roots have found it. Wells, too, are more dlfii cult to maintaiii in such 
tracts ; and tho rainfall passes more rapidly tlirough the soil tlian if it wore 
solid loam. But land not worth watering from, expensive wells is extensively 
watered from canals ; indeed tho central belt is extensively watered from both 
canals and lagoons. Mucli of the land which skirts tlie latter is subject to yearly 
flooding ; and the cro[»s of tho rainy autumn are never, tlierefore, sown bosido 
them. On them, in the winter, may bo shot a fair amount of wild fowl. 

On this central tract may bo seen tho usual salt-marred plains. But tlieso 
are not tho only patches of wilderness in the water- 

Wftqto Innds 

shed. Scikatpur and Tirwa-Tliatia can still sliow wide 
stretches of dhiik {Uutea /ro/aZosa) forest even yet inhabited by a few bhie- 
bulls {Portax pictm). Much of tho. laud thus occupied is excellent loam, 
producing valuable wood; but much is barely culturable. All is use- 
ful as pasturage. But no grazing fees arc deinandccl ; and the profits ol 
their cattle and dairy produce must often enable tlie grazier castes to pay 
higher rents on their cultivated land than they could otherwise afford. 
An almost inevitable adjunct of a village with much culturable wasfe is ■' an 
outlviti" Ahlr hamlet in tho coruor.” “ It would In' a (pustioiiable gain to (li 
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country,’’ writes Mr. Buck, “ if all this waste were brought under the plough, 
aud 1 hoard bitter complaints made by the cultivators in certain villages where 
the grazing land had been broken up by an absentee landlord.” Ho goes on 
to suggest that, rather than break up such pasturages, the landlords should take 
grazing foes. But have the villagers no claim to rights of cotnmon ? 

The subject ot soils has been almost exhausted in describing the various 
, tracts of the tahsil. But something remains to be said. 

Tl.rou gli sev(‘n villages in the south of Tirwa-Thaliu 
runs a bed of the tine stiff, clay [mattii/dr) so uncommon elsewbcre in the di.s- 
trict. The wells of this stratum arc unusually .strong and lasting ; its cultiva- 
tion is exceptionally close. It i.s clearly an alluvial formation of bygoneages ; 
but around flie flooded edges of hikes occur other chiy patches which Lave 
not even }'et, perliaj)S, eea.sed grov.’i7)g. These are often called jhahar, and 
often reserved for rice, tio niuoli for soils according to their composition 
— for clav, sand, loam, and their vaiielies. But here as elsewhere the hind 
is classed rather according to its position and artificial advantages than 
according to its natural iiigredicmts. The village is divided into homestead 
or highly manured {gaiihda), middle or slightly manured (ind>ijha), and 
outer or iimnuiiured (/;«!•/;<!<) groups of fields. Theso fields may be naturally 
flooded {taldbi), artificially watered, or dry. In the first case they i)erlmps 
form part of some river basin (tordi). The basin itself is often divided into 
various belts, such as ihe pnhlahdr, or uuHoodcd portion of the .slojting sandy bank j 
the hhur tardi, or lower and flooded portion ; the bdlu tardi, or silt of white 
sand on the floor of the basin : and the tardi hhds, or narrow alluvial strip 


immediately skirting the. stream. 

The total cultivated area of all soils may bo roughly reckoned at 126,750 
acres. That is, in round numbers, the estimate of the rent-r.ihi reports for the 
diti'erent j)arganahs. But the settlement report, which laorhaps counts twico 

over the land tilled at both harvests, raises the figure 
to 236,(540. According to the latter authority the prin- 
cipal autumn crops are the juur aud bajm millets, rice, cotton, arhar pulse, aud 
indigo, the last grown almost altogether in pargaiiah lirwa-lliatia. It the 
arca”under each of these crops wero approximately roudored in thousands of 


acre.s, wo should get a result of 20 for juur, 23 for hajra, 17 Jbr rice, 15 for 
cotton, 7 for indigo, and 3 for arhar. In Tirwa as elsewhere the varieties 
of rice* are many. But all these varieties may bo reduced to three, the thick- 

o-raiued fniota), the thin-grained (maldn), and the black 


orained. ' The first two arc sown in seed beds, from 


Kice. 
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which they are after^vards transplanted. While thick-grained rice comes to secfl 
in the beginning of October and is harvested in the beginning of November, 
thin grained arrives each of these stages one month earlier. The first can 
stand and indeed requires for its longer growth a larger supply of water ; and 
it is therefore planted towards the centre of a flooded tract, where water is 
likely to last longest. The second or fine-grained requires shallow water and 
fetches a higher price. But like Carolina paddy it is subject to the attacks of 
the (fandhki fly, whose ravages the coarse-grained rice, by its lateness of seeding, 
escapes. Land suitable for fine rice is nevertheless the most valuable. The 
third variety, black-grained rice, is not transplanted, but grows to maturity in 
the shallow where its seed was scattered broadcast. 

Adopting the same form of estimate for the areas under the chief spring 
crops, we have barley 55, wheat 38, gram or chick-pea 13, and poppy 6. Su- 
garcane, which as elsewhere mentioned occupies the land at both harvests, may 
be represented by the figure 11. Both it and poppy are grown as a rule on the 

most highly-manured homestead land. The hiisband- 
CuUivators. i , 

men wno rear these and tlio other crops belong rnostlv 

to the Kdchhi, Chamar, Ahir, and Rajput castes. But on this subject more will 

be found in the landlord and tenant” sections of the parganah arlicles. 

Tirwa-Thatia, a parganah of the talisil just described, is bounded on the 
north-north-east by the Tsan river, which divides it from tahsil Kanauj ; on 
the north-west by tahsil Chhlbnirnaii and parganahs Saurikh and Sakatpnr of 
its own tahsil, the boundary with Chliibniman being again formed by the Isan ; 
on the south-west by tabsils BiJhflna of Etawa and Rasfilabad of Cawnpore ; 
on the south-south-east again by Rasulabad ; and on the east-south-east by 
tahsil Bilhaur, also of Cawnpore. Tirwa-Thatia had according to the lat(‘st 
official statement (1878) a total area of 206 square miles and 241 acres; ac- 
cording to the last census (1872) a total population of 83,050 souls. But of 
both area and population details will be given hereafter. The parganah con- 
tains 122 estates, distributed over 109 of the revenue divisions known as villages ; 
and the average area of the latter is about 1,2 1L7 acres each. 

The physical and agricultural properties of Tirwa-Thatia were described in 
the last article. Except a small tract south of the Pancln, 
Geographical features. whole parganah lies on the watershed between 

that river and the Isan. It is therefore almost wholly composed of the three 
belts of soil shown in the last diagram ; and may be divided into a northern or 
sandy, a central or canal, and a southern or loam and clay division. The canal 
division north of the canal is watered by three distributaries, the Tirwii, Bahosi, 
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and Suklii ; south of the canal by one, the Aima. Irrigation is plentiful also 
in the southern division, where much rice is grown and 12 per cent, only of the 
area is recorded as dry. But the northern division is conspicuous rather for 
sandhills than moisture. 

Ganj-Tirwa and Thatia are the centres of a network of second and third 
class unmetalled roads, which traverse the parganah 
in every direction. Eight in number, such highways 
connect it with the marts of Rasiilabad in Cawnpore, Bela in Etawa, and Sakot- 
pur, Saurikh, Tdlgram, and Kanauj in this district. But within the parganah 
itself there is no lack of villages or towns with weekly markets : such are Auser, 
Ganj-Tirwa, Jiiukhat, Khairnagar, Majhle, apd Thatia.^ The crops described 
in the talisil article are the principal products of Tirwa Thatia. Its former trade 
in cloth, saltpetre, and chintz has somewhat declined ; but it still produces a con- 
siderable quantity of maniifixctured sugar and indigo. Like other parganahs of 
the north-vvest, it produces also its own rough agricultural implements, its owa 
coarse pottery, and some part of its cheap metal vessels. 

According to the "census of 1872 Tirwa-Thatia contained 486 inhabited 
sires, of which 373 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500 ; 12 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

and 2 (Tirwa and Thatia) between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 83,050 souls 
(37,077 females), giving 401 to the square mile. Classified according fa 
religion, there were 77,4^9 Hindus, of whom 34,528 were females ; 5,555' 
JIusalmans (2,545 females) ; and 6 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,125 Brahmans 
(4,069 females); 4,187 Rnjputs (1,672 females); and 1,298 Baniyas (604 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes,” which show a total of 62,879 souls (28,183 females). The principal 
Brahman sub-division is tho Kauaujiya (8,939). The Rajputs belong to the 
Rathor (29), Baghel (653), Gaur (514), Scugarh (470), Chauhan (137), 
Rais (375), Tomar (33), Bhadauria (96), Cbandel (48), Gahrwar (235), 
Ponwau (58), Kaclihwalia (252), Sombansi (5), UJayylni, Galilot, and Bram- 
gaur ; tho Baniyas to tho AJudhialasi (93', Agarwal, Saraogi, Ummar, and 
Baranwar sub-divisions. Those of tho other castes which number more than 


one thousand souls each are the Cham^r (9,351), Hajjam (1,727), Kachhi 
(4,177), Toli (1,924), Dhiina (1,742), Kahar (1,490), Ahlr (12,717), Gadariya 

’ Ganj-Tirwa. Khairnagar, and Thatia arc described in separate articles. Anst r is the only 
important village south ot the Pandii ; Jaiikhat is said to have been founded raja Janakli, 
the father of liaina’s wife, Sita ; Majhle has a large lake and a brick castle. 
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(2,050), KaUil (1,5(^9), Dhobi (l,17%£ohjir (1,176), Kpri (1,834), andKurmi 
(2,970). Tho following have less than one thousand members each ; — Kuyatli, 
Bharbhunja, Kisan, IJarbai, Darzi, Joshi, Son/ir, Mali, Tamboli, Bari, Bhaf, 
Khakrob, Kumlidr, Chak, Nat, Bahelia, Nnniya, Bairagi, Mochi, Ilalwai, 
Gosdin, and Lodlia. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (3,299), 
Puthans (2,069), Sayyida (115), and Mughals (72). 

The occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From those it appears that of the mnlo 
Occupation.. adult population (not Ibss than fifteen years of age) 320 

belong to the professional class of ^fficials, priests, doctors^pnd the like ; 2,017 to 
the domestic class, whicli includes servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, 
washermen, &c. ; 1,089 to the oomrrMurcial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and 
tradesmen of all sorts ; 19,334 to the agricultural class; and 3,082 to tho industrial 
or artisan. A sixth or mdefinite class includes 3,132 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 250 as of* no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of ago of sex, tho same returns give 1,637 as landholders, 53,432 
as cultivators, and 27^981 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 694 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population number] i]g 
45,973 souls. 

The whole of Tirwa-Thatia. is assessed with land-revenue. In explaining Lis 
scheme for the current assessment Mr. E. C. Buck 
thus clas.sifies the past and present areas ; — 


Area. 


Area classed as 

1 

At the scicntiftc 
revenue survey, 
IS40. 

i 

At the unskilled 
survey for revision 
of assessment, 1845. 

At the unskilled sur- 
vey for the current 
assessment, 1870. 

UwASBBssiBLE (Barren, ponds, &c.), 

Acres. i 

4.3,314 

1 Acres. 

1 

Acres. 

45,94f 

j Old was to ... 

14,049 

16,561 

30,843 

16,914 

Assessable, < New do. 

99,562 

618 

(, Cultivated 

39,413 

36,567 

65,563 

Total assessable... 

83,024 ! 

82,961 

83,115 

Grand total ... 

126,338 1 

i 

... 1 

129,066 


It will be observed that tho total last shown falls 3,025 acres, or m^arly 
4 1 square miles, below that of the late official statement. The now waste 
column of tho 1845 survey shows how much land was thrown out of cultivation 
by the famine of 1837-38. Of tho present cultivated area 59,371 acres, or 90 o 
per cent., is returned as watered. 


* lUturns imperfect. 


(8) The northern sand tract. 

(4) Seven clay villages in tho south. 


Land‘ revenue. 
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liio general principles adopted in tho current assessment have been ex- 

Scttlemcnt ront-rates. pl^'^^ncd once for all. It remains only to note such 
details as are local and special. For purposes of 
assessment Mr. Buck recognized five geographical divisions, viz. : — 

(I) The southern loam tract. t 

(Si) The canal-watercd or central villages. | 

(6) Villages of mixed soil. 

For the various moulds of those divisions were assumed rent-rates corres- 
ponding pretty closely with those already .shown for similar tracts in par- 
ganahs Saurikli amU. Sakatpur. Sulfico it hero to mention that tho avorago 
assuint'd rate per aero was Rs. 5-1-1 ia tlio first, Rs. 4-14-0 in the second, 
Rs. 3-10-G in the third, Bs. G-13-6 in ^the fourth, and Rs. 4-2-6 in tho fifth 
slivision. Tho average assumed rate for the whole' parganah was Rs. 4-12-6 
per acre. 

Rigorously applied to tlio assessable area, these rates would have given 
Tirwa-Thatia a gross rental of 1^^. 2,34,01G and a 
revenue at half assets of Ih. 1,42,008. But in tho pro- 
cess of assessment village by village it was contrary to the usual experienco 
found possihle sometimes to raise them. The revenue was actually ti.Kod at 
Rs. 1,50,920, and in spite of slight reductions still stands at Rs. 1,5G,500. As at 
first imposed it showed an increase of 9'2 per cent, on tiio expiring demand 
(Rs. 1,43,079). Its ineidciice per acre was Re. 1-2-11 on tho total, Re. 1-13-1 
on the assessable, and Rs. 2-5-10 on the cultivated ar(?a. On cultivation tho 
expiring reveiiiio liad fallen at tho rate of Rs. 2-2-10 per acre. Though not 
yet formally sanctioned by Government, the new demand has had provisional 
force since tho autumn of 1(S72. 

The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for village-accountants’ fees, 
police, roads, and other district lujeds, hero reached 
Rs. 23,501. They were assessed at the usual rate on tho 
demand of 5 per cent, for accountants’ tce.s and 10 per cent, tor the otlioi 
olyccts. 

The hindholdor.s who ])ay tlio rcveime are chiefly Bagliel Ihijputs, Gall- 
iot Rajputs, and Brahmans oi' dillorcnt Kanaujiya 
clans. Tho prevalcnco of zamindun tcniiro is duo 
to tho fact that tho Baghol domains aro lield by one "icat owner, tlio raja 
of Tirwa. From tho same cause it happens that tho proportion (5 per cent.) 
of the cultivated area tilled hy landholders tlaiiii selves is sTuallei than in .my 
other parganah of the district. The average liome-i'ann measures 5'4U acres. 


Cl’SSCS. 


Latid lords. 
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To what extent and at what price land changed hands during the term 
(1840-72) of the last settlement may be thus shown " 


Mode of transfer. | 

' Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

t 

Years* purchase 
of revenue. 




Bs. 

Rb. 

Ra. 


Mertgsgc 


3,409 

6,199 

30,247 

8 13 10 

6*7 

Private sale 

••• 

6,224 

10,918 

41.218 ! 

6 9 10 

3-8 

Public auction 

*** J 

17,846 

18,424 

J 

4i,655 

2 5 3 

2*3 


Daring the first decade of the term^ the number of alienations by public 
auction was very great. This w^s in fact one of thofee parganahs on which 
the last settlement, as at first framed, pressed most severely ; one of those 
whose condition moved Government to order a revision of that settlement. 
After Mr. Wynyard’s sweeping reductions a marked change took place, and 
the land sold during the second decade of- the term measured but one-twelfth 
of that ^Id in the first. In considering the price of land during the term of 
any given assessrftent two facts must, here as elsewhere, be borne in view. One 
is tljat the average is always reduced by the smaller prices paid as the settl(3- 
nHprSfraws to a clos% The other is that little trust can be placed in the re- 
corded prices of private sades. Many private transfers are mere paper transac- 
tions between members of the same family or between debtor and rnonoy-lendor. 
The consideration for which the land passes cannot always be measured in 
money ; butja money-estimate, which is much beyond the sum actually paid, 
often finds its way into the returns. 

The tenantry is composed mainly of Ahirs, Chamdrs, Kacbhis, and Rdj- 
puta whoso land-holding ancestors were dispossessed 
Tenant. R^jas of Tirwa. Of the total cultivation 78 per 

cent, is held by tenants with rights of occupancy and 17 per cent, by tenants- 
at-will. Where comparison between past and present statistics was possible, 
Mr. Buck found that during the term of the last settlement occupancy rights 
had greatly increased. The largest tenant holding is as usual that of the 
resident occupancy cultivator (4 ‘80 acres). The rental which would be paid by 
tenants to landlords, were all culturable land rented, was at settlement reckoned 
as Es. 2,42,992. But all land is not rented. Much is, as we have already 
seen, tilled by the landlords themselves. And 1,590 acres, though not tilled 
by the landlords themselves, are rent-free. 

The Gahlot Rajputs have been already named as amongst the principal 
land -holders of the parganah ; but of that parganah 
they once held more than half. The antiquity of the 


History. 
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clan and colony is respectable, though of course overstated in their genealogies. 

Earlier Rdjput colonies: The Sisodiya Galliots are still Maluiranas of Udaipur 
the Gahiots. Mewar ; and the Tirwa-Tliatia Gahlots not unnatu- 

rally trace their origin to Chittaur, the ancient capital of that most ancient 
family. The second Gahlot king of Mewar was named Gobhila or Guliila, and 
these Farukhabad Gahiots stylo themselves members of the Gobhil ffotra. At 
which of the many sacks of Chittaur they were driven abroad is not told. But 
they make their first recorded ancestor^ Ratan Singh, flourish 30 generations 
before the time of Pirthiraj Chauhdn — that is a thousand years before the 
end of the twelfth c^tury. The Gahlot contemporary and ally of Pirthiraj, 
Govind Rao, is actually mentioned in the great poem of Chand Bardai. Accord- 
ing to the Gahlot traditions of other districts he married PirthlraJ^s sister ; 
according to the Gahlot traditions of this, he accompanied Pirthiraj when the 
latter eloped from Kananj with Jaichand Rathor’s daughter Padmini.’ As a 
reward for his aid he received from the victorious Pirlliir^j 180 villages in 
TifJIra-Tliatia and neighbouring parganahs. Of those manzhs Mr. Evans places 
(31, Mr. Buck 54, in Tirwa-Thatia itself. ^ ^ 

But when we come to examine the pedigrees by yliioh the Tirwa-T^atia 
Gahiots support their claim to descent from Govind Rao, wo find the usual 
inconsistencies. Govind lived nearly 700 years’ or 21 generations, ago. But 
the pedigrees give him in no case an antiquity of more than sixteen genera- 
tions, and in most cases an antiquity of less. The tree, moreover, throws out no 
branches until the seventh generation from its root, and this feature, though 
usual enough in the Rajput genealogies of the district, is most unusual in the 
actual history of families. Unless many names have dropped from both direct 
and collateral lines, it is probable that tlie Gahiots settled hero at the time 
when their tree begins to branch out — that is about eight generations, or less 
than three centuries, ago. 

At much the same conclusion arrives Mr. Buck in a passage which on 
account of its great and interesting genealogical ingenuity deserves quotation. 

Three villages,” he writes, are populated by Gahiots professing the Mu- 
hammadan religion, and showing a common descent of 7 to 9 generations from 
the ancestor who is reputed to have been the original convert, in the reign of 

’ Mr, Buck makes Govind himsolf marry Fadmini, and receive a domain in this district ns 
dower. But this version is probably based on the misunderstanding of some such passage as 
that which occurs in Mr. Evans’ notes : — “ He accompanied Pii-thiraj, the Dchli prince, wlien 
be came and fought agaiust Jaichand of Kauanj and carried olE his daughter.” Mr. Evans, 
however, makes his meaning sufficiently clear when he adds tJiat Govind Kao received ‘‘as a 
reward for his assistance” 180 villages in this district, Cawnporo, and Kt6wa. That it was Pirthi- 
*aj who carried oil the Kananj king’s daughter, and that Govind Kao was merely his ally, is 
proved also by Chaud^s narrative. 
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Aurangzfb (1G58-1707). Tho probability that such a conversion would occur 
under Aurangzfb is confirmed by the genealogical table, to which fullness of 
details imparts an appearance of genuineness. The length of a generation 
among Mnsahnan Thakurs, who marry earlier than Hindu Thakurs, is from 
20 to 30 years, and would place tho convert at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, i in Aurangzib’s reign. Had more than three villages been owned by 
him, we should have found traces of his Muhammadan descendants elsewhere ; 
wdiereas only two small families are found in other villages, and these migrated 
from the three villages above mentioned. Tho induction is that in Aurangzib’s 
time the sliare of one representative of the Gahlot clan was 3 out of 180 vil- 
lages, and that there were then living about 60 representatives.” For tlie 
original ancestor we should have to search some four generations earlier, and 
these would raise his antiquity to about three centuries from the present time. 
It is noticeable that, elsewhere in tho DuAb, the Gahlots say they left Chittanr 
after its capture by Akbar (1568).^ But, whatever their antiquity, they had 
been settled many generations in Tirwa-Thatia before tho Baghel seized most 
of their villages. They still own 16, and may bo found as tenants in 32 of 
those which they lost. 

The story of the Guhrwar Bdjputs is much the same as that of the Gahlots. 

The Gaharwarp, Haiuaii- ^-^'bey trace 14 descents from an ancestor named Birhm- 
gaufs, Chamarguurs, coming hitbcr in the reign of Jaichand received 

about 15 villages." Of tlicsc they own but one, although found as tenants in 10 
of tiiose others from which they were ousted by tho Bagliels. The Bamangaiir 
and Cliamarganr Rajputs claim the same origin and met with the same fate. The 
former have lost eleven out of twelve, the latter all four of their villages. The 
former trace to an ancestor named Jagrnan Deo ; the latter arc still tenanhs in 

three mmizaa. By the Baghels too were expelled flui 
!^liati Rajputs, whooncchcld twelve or thirteen village s. 
No trace of this clan remains, unless it he true that their chief village, Tirwa, was 
once called Tera-kluUi. 7Vrn, or thirteen,” probably signified the rmnih(‘ror 
estates once in their possession. It is a common prefix in the district; and in many 
eases where it docs not occur, thirteen is tho traditional number of estates or 
villages which Jaichand bestowed on RAjput tribes. Parganali Satasi (eighty- 
seven) of Budaiin and tho Satusi raj in Gorakhpur are not tho only standing 
denials of Sir Henry Elliott’s theory^ that the numbers of such village groups 
arc always 7, 12, or their multiples. 

» Elliot’s Glossary, art. “ Gahlot.” *Mr. Buck says 18 ; Mr. Evans 17. Glos- 

tarijf art. “ Chauiasi.” 
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Brahmans. 


The Baghcls. 


Just as Rajput legends make the Rdjput villages rewards bestowed in tlio 
time of Jaicliand for military services, so do Brahniati 
legends make tho Brabrnan villages rewards for reli- 
gious services. The Brabinans are, as already mentioned, Kanaujiyas ; and bear 
amongst other titles those of Misra, Chaube, and Dube. Like tho Rajputs, 
they lost largely by the impartial robberies of the Baghel Rajas. But they stiil 
hold fourteen villages. 

On the publication (1596) of the Ain-i-Akhari the parganah was a part 
of Talgram ; and a part of Tulgrarn it remained for 
nearly two and a half centuries aiterwards. Mcain- 
whilo tho ancestor of tho Baghcls, Harhar Deo or Harhar Das, had emigrated, 
from parganah Kanauj. He first settled at Tusabari, near Tirwa ; and hamlets 
named Harharpur and Harbanspur still exist to preserve tho memory of him- 
self and Ills son Harbans. The name of Harbans does not occur in all tho 
pedigrees ; but, as shown in that at page 106, Dharm Das is sometimes made to 
succeed Harhar without any intervening generation. It was Dharm Das who 
moved into Tera Kluiti and founded Dharmpur. The immigration of tho Baghcls 
may be fixed at the end of tho seventeenth century ; but it was not till tho latter 
half of tho eighteenth tliat they emerged from their original obscurity. During 
tho brief occupation of the Marhattas {circ. 1770-75) one Nandrain Aginhotri, a 
Kanaujiya Brahman, was governor (chakladdr) of Kanaiij. Ho ejected many 
of tho old Rajput landlords; and in these ejectments the l^aghel chief of the 
day, probably Ihirtapl^Singh, was hi# agent. When the Marhattas were expel- 
led, and Nandrain was hard pressed for refuge, he secured it by a deed con- 
ferring 35 villages on tho Baghel ; and this was tho foundation of the family’s 
future greatness. 


The parganah now fell into the hands of tho Oudh Nawiibs ; and by in- 
Thoy become rajas of ^^ratiating himself with tho Oudh governor, Almas Ali, 
Tirwa aad of Thatia. Partap extended his influen(?b and acquired the title of 

Rao. Two of Iiis sons wore created nij as — Su i:cr of Tirwa and Laik of Thatia. 
The former succeeded to tho Tirwa domain (taalluka) of 87 villages ; tho lat- 
ter to Thatia and six other mauzas. But before his death, Laik had raised his 
jwssessions to tho grand sum of 71 villages in this parganah and Kanaiij, 
Thoro is extant a copy of an agreement by which ho engaged to pay the Oudh 
authorities a revenue of Rs. 44,322 on this his domain. 

The position of tho two rdjas under the Government of Oudh was clearly 

Their position under the writes Mr. Buck, that which the R>ya of Tirwa 

Oudh Goverumunt. holds as proprietor. There is no reason to doubt 
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that the Gahlots and other old landholders continnbd to eKemse their ordinary 
proprietary rights and to cojilect the rents. This conclusion is confirmed by the . 
fact that to this day man^* of them pay historical rental rates. The K6jas seem 
to have occupied an intermediate^ position, in virt.iie of which they extracted. as 
much revenue as they could from the ^proprietors ; and part of this revenue 
must afterwards, of course, liave found its way into thb Oudh exchequer. When 
it is said that the Eia^hels ousted the old proprietors, it is not implied that they 
expelled and at once took the place of those proprietors. But many of those 
old landholders were compelled in time to abandon their rights either through^ 
the exactions of tho Baghels, or because, in the earlier days of British powerjl 
tlieyicould not make their claims understood. 

In 1801 Talgram was ceded to the Company. The Tirwa domain became 
a separate parganah of the Wainpuri-Etawa, and the Thatia domain of tho 
OawnporQ district. In 1805, Chattarsal, second raja of Thatia, was ill-advised 
enough to try conclusions with his new masters. His castle was stormed, ho 
himself fled across the Jumna, aiid tl\e domain so carefully amassed by his father 
was forfeited. Forty-five out of his 54 villages in this parganah were settled 
with the old proprietors. Two more, including Thatia, were after his death 
restdred by a generous government to ShiuraJ Singh, tho adopted son of his 
widow. In 1857, Pokhar, tho grand-son of Shiiiraj, rebulloJ, and whatever 
lands this branch of the Baghel family kid recovered were again ^confiscated. 
The other or Tirwa|})ra^ch,#till flourishes. 

From Mainpuri-'Et&wH pirgatmb or taalluka Tirwa^ seems to have been 
transferred to Cawnpore ; fur in 18^5 its transfer from C^wnpore to the lately 
formed.JScIa sub-collcctorate is recommended.' It certainly became a part of 
BeJa. But in 1837, when Etuwa was severed from Mainpuri, and tho bulk 
of Bela annexed to the former district, Tirwa was transferred to Farukhabad. 
In tho same year Thatia was given over by Cawnpore ; and within the next ten 
yei^rs the two parganahs wore united under the title of Tirvva-Thatia. 

On tho revision of assessment in 1845, Mr. Wynyard recognized several 
old landholders of the Tirwa domain as proprietors, to the exclusion of tho Kaja. 
But tho latter was enabled by the assistance of tho civil courts to override his 
decision. The land-revenue demands imposed on Tirwa-Thatia at tho various 
flfritisli assessments have been:— at the first, Rs. 1,50,0*12 ; at the second, Rs. 
1,45,385 : at the third, Rs. 1,62,312 ; at the fourth, Rs. 2,12,357 ; at the fifth, 
Rs. 1,73,614 ; and at the* revision of tho fifth, Rs 1,45,114. The demand of 

^ Central Board of Revenue, Palna, to Sub-Collector of Bela, dated lOlh June, 1825 j Western 
Board, Farukhabad, to Central Board, Faina, 27th id. 
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tbcTnext or curreii^tj assessrniont Uas been abova ex^miticd. Tlie heavy exactions 
of the Baghels led to the itfaenquiring ioipasifion, at the earlier si^ttleuionts, of 
toVenues equally heavy. Mjmy of the old laiiidholders were ruined. And of tlic 
'4Sj villages restored to old proprietors on the disruption of the Thatia taalluka, 
but ib remained to them at the opening of the last settlement. 

Ya'kutoan.t, a large and prosperous village of parganah *‘J3hojpur, stands at 
the point where a north-westerly metalled and a south-westerly luimetalled 
brancli of the Gursahaiganj road cross one another. The metalled branch passes 
jbh to tho lyladar gate of Farukhab^d. Yakiitganj is 3^ miles south-south-west 
^f Fatchgarh, and had in 1872 a population of 2,626 souls. 

Nearness to tho groat towns of Farukliabad and Fatchgarh enriches the 
surrounding fields with a plentiful dressing of manure ; 

Site and appearance. ^ most of the land about Yakiitganj is cropped twice 

yearly. The village possesses a good market-place, formed by enclosing its main- 
street with a gate-way at citlier end. It has also a fourth-class police-station 
and ail elementary school. The Chaulddari Act (XX.) of 1856 is in force; 
and during 1878-79, the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Ks. 2'5 
from tho previous year, gave a total income of lis. 206. Tho expenditure, which 
was chiefly on public works (11s. 20), police, and conservancy amounted to 
Its. 172. Of the 519 liouses in the viljgige, 175 were assessed with the tax ; tho 
incidence being lie. 1-0-5 per house assesaod and limt per head of popula- 
tion. On both dwellftgs and in habffants’ ii^ratff foil Iow?f than in any other 
town of the district. 

Yfikutganj, originally called Sarai Nuri, seems to have at first consiSlcd of a 


hostel (sardi) and mosque built bv a monk named 
Miyjin Nuri Shah. The old mosque is still standing; 
and the chronogram which ends the inscription on its walls sliows that it was 
erected in 1676 (1086H) : — 


“ Masjid-i-dld, hind-i-rdhat'Jizd^ 

Az ltil(ffat.-i-Aur Bakhsh-i-Faiz-zd, 

SdUi-tdrikh-ash khirad yufi andar-t/if 
Far z add shad andaran bahr-i-Khudd," 

This high mosque, tliis peaoe-iucreasiiig fouiictttuni, 

Was from the kindness of Nur Bakhsh, the son of Faiz. 

Wisdom spoke its date in this. 

• . The Divine command was accomplished in that ocean of godliness/’ 

Some say that Miyan Niir was a eunuch, and by a eunuch Sarai Nuri was 
certainly refounded. Presented a.s a gift to Muhammad, first iiawdb of 
.Farukhabad (1713-43), the slave Yakut or Ruby rapidly rose in that prince'*^ 
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i'avoar. He was appointeG|| and ennobled under the title of Kh&n 
.Bahddur. But of his servile origin Ydkfit was never ashamed. The slave 
officers of the naw&b, afterwards called chelae, were then known as Tijl-i-sarkdr^ 
or children of the state ; and the motto which Yakiit caused to be engraved 
on his seal was this : — 

Ydkat-i-surkhru ba ivfatUu Muhammad asty 
‘‘ Keel faced Kuby is as the little child of Muhammad.” 

Muhammad’s officers were forbidden to erect any structure of material more 
lasting than mud or sun-dried bricks. They might indeed build as a recep- 
tion*hall .one kiln-brick chamber ; but any further dabbling in bricks and 
mortar was the prerogative of the Naw5.b alone. In Ydkiit’s case, however, 
the prohibition was removed. The navv4b remarked that he could never have 
children, and that it did not much matter what buildings he left to revert to 
the State on his death. Y&kiit thereon built* sbven markets {ganj)^ including 
Ydkutganj.^ It was founded in 1739 (1162H.) on the lands of Jakha, Jiaoti, 
Mukarrabpur, Mustafabad or Ganw%don, and Nagla Khem. A new hostel 
was constructed, and the place received the present name. 

' The expression should rather have been Atfdl Lsarkdr ; for tifl, a child, is singular. 
*The remaining foundations were (I) Khudaganj in this district, (2) Kasganj or Yakut- 
ganj ; (3) AUganj and ( 4 ) Dnryioganj in Eta* (5) Kauriyaganj, probably the place so 
named in Aligarh ; and (6) Nabigauj in Maiupuri. 


[end of the farukhabad notice.} 
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